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PREFACE. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  pledge,  given  in  the  Preface 
of  our  preceding  volume,  of  '*  presenting  Essays,  Articles,  Treatises, 
and  Papers  on  the  most  engrossing  colonial  and  commercial  subjects, 
from  the  pens  of  eminently  qualified  writers  at  home,  or  distinguished 
individuals  resident  in  our  various  possessions  in  both  hemispheres," 
has   been  fully  redeemed.     This  volume,  spread  over  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year,  contains  elaborate  articles  upon  the  prospects  of 
our  improved  trade  with  China,  written  by  a  gentleman,  (Mr.  Wise,  of 
AUonby,)  who,  during  thirty  successive  years,  was  deeply  engaged  in 
traflUc  with  that  industrious  people,  and,  for  a  great  portion  of  that 
long  period,  a  resident  at  some  of  the  chief  sea-ports  in  Eastern  Asia. 
The  causes  of  decay  and  the  mode  of  restoring  the  Fur- trade  be- 
tween China  and  British  North   America,   displayed  in  one  of  our 
leading  articles,  appears  to  have  given  very  general  satisfaction ;  and 
the  two  American  Boundary  questions  have  been  explained,  histori- 
cally and  politically,  unmixed  with  even  the  least  tincture  of  faction 
or  partisanship,  or  domestic  antagonist  feeling. 

Although  the  submission  of  China  must  inevitably  open  a  market 
for  our  woollen  and  hardware  manufactures,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
may  be  either  its  least  or  greatest  limit ;  distance  also  will  confine 
that  trade  to  capitalists  or  extensive  manufacturers,  so  that  no  very 
immediate  or  very  sensible  relief  to  our  stagnant  or  retrograding 
labour-market  will  be  experienced  thence. 

A  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  has  been  concluded  with 
Russia,  but  its  provisions  offer  little  encouragement,  and  make  a  trifling 
increment  to  the  advantages  which  we  previously  enjoyed  in  our 
trade  with  that  colossal  empire.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  Russia,  having  raw  material  to  exchange  for  manufactured 
goods,  English  labour  would  find  admission  by  that  barter  into  a  foreign 
market.  Whereas,  in  a  trade  with  China,  or  where  finished  are  ex- 
changed for  finished  goods  only,  no  great  absolute  benefit  results  to 
either  country. 
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It  is  therefore  but  too  obvious,  that  whatever  hopes  our  Colonies 
hold  out  of  becoming  consumers  of  home-manufactures,  and  of  being 
able  to  pay  for  them  either  in  raw  material  or  money — those  hopes 
form  a  more  secure  sheet-anchor  for  our  commercial  marine  than  any 
new  prospect  of  trade  with  China  and  Russia,  which  have  entered  into 
treaties  with  us — with  Central  Europe,  which  has  rejected  our  pro- 
ductions—or with  France  and  America, — the  suspension  of  whose 
commercial  relations  with  us,  at  an  hour's  notice,  would  not  create  the 
least  surprise. 

Understanding,  therefore,  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  our  mercantile 
malady,  we  have,  during  the  four  preceding  months,  laboured  to  in- 
culcate the  advantage  of  promoting  Colonial  prosperity,  in  preference 
to  the  delusive  attempt  at  establishing  reciprocal  trade  with  Foreign 
kingdoms.  We  have  called  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the  Fur-trade 
of  North  America,  the  Sugar  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Wine 
of  South  Africa,  Wool  of  Australia,  and  the  Fisheries  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Seas  and  Oceans,  and,  lastly,  we  have  introduced  two 
new  subjects  amongst  those  hitherto  handled  by  colonial  advocates, 
and  deemed  legitimate  objects  of  their  attention — namely.  Engineering 
and  Architecture,  suited  to  the  condition,  wants,  and  circumstances  of 
each  respective  settlement. 


London,  April  1843. 
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THE   FUR-TRADE   BETWEEN   THE  NORTH-WESTERN 
COAST  OF  AMERICA  AND  CHINA. 

The  lucrative  traffic  in  which  the  rich  furs  of  North-western  America 
were  exchanged  for  the  dollars  of  Canton,  may  be  compared  to  the 
collection  of  stream-gold,  yielding  an  unalloyed  gain  with  the  exertion 
of  very  little  labour  or  skill,  as  long  as  the  deposit  lasts. 

The  progress  of  discovery  along  this  still  imperfectly-known  coast, 
was  at  first  from  the  south,  being  conducted  principally  from  the 
Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific.  California  was  discovered  1533,  by 
some  Spanish  mutineers,  who  supposed  it  an  island,  which  they  named 
Santa  Cruz.*  In  1539,  this  supposed  island  was  ascertained  to  be 
joined  to  the  mainland,  and  thus  to  constitute  a  peninsula,  since  known 
by  the  name  of  California.  As  early  as  1 542,  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
impulse  of  fanaticism,  avarice,  and  restless  curiosity,  had  explored  as 
far  as  latitude  44°  north.f  The  next  advance  in  discovery  on  this 
quarter  was  effected  by  means  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  expedi- 
tions ever  equipped  ;  which,  leaving  Plymouth,  after  "  moving  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field,"  reached  this  coast  in  December  1577.  This 
expedition — intended  to  plunder  the  Spaniards,  to  explore  unknown 
regions  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere,  and  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe — consisted  of  the  Pelican,  of  100  tons,  the  Elizabeth,  of  80, 
the  Swan,  of  50,  the  Marygold,  of  30,  and  the  Christopher,  of  15 — 
carrying  167  men  J     With  these  Drake  doubled  Cape  Horn,  in  doing 

*  Venegas  Noticia  della  California,  p.  153. 

t  Herrera  Historia  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  vol.  iii.,  decade  i.,  pp.90,  91. 

I  See  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.,  p.  110. 
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whicli  he  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  little  squadron,  and  pro- 
ceeded northward,  plundering  and  insulting  the  Spaniards,  until  he 
reached  latitude  48°  north,  where  he  lauded,  styling  the  country  New 
Albion,  and  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  summary  is  given,  as  of  high  importance,  to  prove  the  right  of 
prior  occupation  by  the  British  Government  to  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  fur-coast  of  western  North  America.  In  1592,  Juan  de  Fuca,  a 
Greek  pilot  in  the  service  of  Spain,  was  sent  to  explore  the  coast  of 
New  Albion,  and  found  a  strait  between  47°  and  48°  north  latitude, 
Id  the  examination  of  which  he  spent  twenty  days.  The  truth  of  his 
narrative  was  long  much  canvassed,  and  those  who  admitted  it  main- 
tained that  the  strait  constituted  a  passage  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 
It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  by  Vancouver  to  be  a  narrow  sea, 
separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  mainland,  and  named  by  him 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

It  is  truly  mortifying  to  reflect  on  the  ignorance,  imbecility,  and 
negligence  of  the  British  government,  which  is  allowing  us  to  be 
juggled  out  of  this  coast,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  unques- 
tionably belonging  to  us  by  the  right  of  priority  in  discovery.  Van- 
couver's Island,  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  a  few  others  of  less 
importance,  together  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  coast  in  latitude 
54°  north,  are  all  now  left  to  our  undisputed  possession  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  America,  being  about  to  be  deprived  of  the  rest  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Russians  on  the  north,  and  of  the  United 
States  on  the  south.  This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  the  opening 
of  the  China  trade  gives  great  additional  importance  to  this  territory. 
But  we  have  an  instance  of  political  folly  etill  more  glaring  and  mis- 
chievous, in  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  and  invaluable  Indian 
Archipelago  to  the  Dutch,  first  by  the  general  pacification  in  1814, 
and  subsequently  by  the  cession  of  Sumatra,  in  exchange  for  an 
insignificant  territory  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

The  importance  of  the  fur-trade  between  this  coast  and  China  was 
first  ascertained  in  Cook's  third  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific. 
The  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  densely-peopled  provinces  of  China,  the 
UDskilfulness  of  the  people  in  manufacturing  woollens,  and  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  cause  a  greater  demand  and  higher  prices  for  furs  in  the 
Chinese  market  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  insomuch  that  the 
return  given  by  the  Russians  for  Chinese  commodities  is  almost 
entirely  in  furs,  and  those  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  quality.  The 
capture  of  the  sea-otter,  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  value  of  its 
fur,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Russians,  as  Cook,  when,  in 
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1778,  he  visited  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  found  many  Russian  posts  established  through  them,  for 
securing  this  valuable  article  of  commerce.  These  traders,  however, 
had  not  the  enterprize  to  push  their  traffic  at  that  time  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  America,  as,  when  Cook  first  visited  Nootka  Sound,  an  inlet 
in  Vancouver's  Island,  in  latitude  49°  36',  north,  the  natives  readily 
bartered  the  finest  sea-otters'  furs  for  beads,  buttons,  and  similar  toys. 
The  sea-otter  (the  mtistela  lutris  of  Linnaeus)  is  the  largest  of  the 
otter  tribe,  being  about  3  feet  long,  or,  including  the  tail,  a  little  more 
than  4  feet,  and  weighs  from  70  to  80  pounds.  The  fur,  which  is  the 
richest,  softest,  and  warmest  known,  is,  in  the  finest  specimens,  of  a 
deep  glossy  brownish-black.  It  is  an  animal  singularly  limited  in  its 
locality,  being  confined  to  the  tract  between  44°  and  60°,  north  lati- 
tude, and  150°  and  250°,  east  longitude.  Other  furs  of  inferior  value 
are  found  on  the  north-west  coast,  the  most  abmidant  being  those  of 
beaver,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  which  last  are  most  abundant,  being 
.  yellow,  reddish-grey,  and  black.  The  furs  obtained  by  the  Russians 
are  sent  into  China,  overland  by  way  of  Kiakhta,  in  consequence  of 
their  very  limited  intercourse  with  that  empire  by  sea.  When  the 
British  vessels  of  discovery,  which  had  been  commanded  by  Cook, 
proceeded  to  Macao,  the  furs  which  they  procured  at  Nootka  Sound 
met  with  a  ready  sale  at  extraordinary  high  prices.  Sea-otter  skins,  of 
which  six  had  been  purchased  for  a  dozen  glass  beads,  sold  at  120 
dollars  apiece,  and  altogether  the  quantity  procured  might,  with  care, 
have  realized  above  £6,000.  The  prices  realized  in  this  instance  were 
higher  than  those  obtained  by  the  Russians  at  Kiakhta,  where  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  a  few  Chinese  traders  probably  tends  to  lower 
the  price.  In  consequence  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  traflSc  in  the 
furs  brought  from  Nootka  Sound,  Captain  King,  the  surviving  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  strongly  recommended  a  commercial  expedi- 
tion to  be  fitted  out,  for  the  purpose  of  briskly  pushing  the  trade,  but 
his  guggestion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  on  until  1785,  when 
a  small  brig,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hanna,  proceeded  to 
Nootka  Sound,  laid  in  an  assortment  of  furs,  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage  returned  to  Macao.  Captain  Peters  in  command  of  the  Lark, 
of  240  tons,  proceeded,  in  1780,  on  a  commercial  voyage  to  Behring's 
Straits  and  the  neighbouring  shores,  but  met  the  fate  so  often  encoun- 
tered by  navigators  who  enterprize  in  discovery,  having  never  been 
heard  of,  and  of  course  having  perished.  Hanna  again  visited  Nootki 
Sound,  in  1786  ;  and  in  the  same  year  James  Strange,  in  command  of 
two  vessels,  visited  the  north-west  coast,  discovered  Queen  Charlotte's 
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Sound,  and  ascertained  many  important  points  in  the  hydrography  of 
those  shores. 

The  next  voyage  in  this  quarter  was  conducted  by  James  Meares,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  and  a  skilful  and  enterprising  navigator. 
His  first  voyage  had  no  beneficial  result.  After  a  tedious  and  hazardous 
navigation  through  the  intricate  group  of  rocks  and  islets  which  fringes 
the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  is  scattered  between  it  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  America,  his  ship  was  frozen  up  in  a  cove  of  Prince 
"William's  Sound,  in  latitude  60°  30',  north,  and  locked  up  there  in 
the  ice  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  May.  In 
this  interval,  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  died  of  the  scurvy,  and  the 
vessel  would  probably  never  have  been  enabled  to  return  to  Macao, 
liad  not  Captain  Portlock,  who  had  arrived  from  London,  in  command 
of  two  ships,  given  such  aid  as  enabled  Meares  to  proceed  to  sea. 
Portlock,  however,  in  return  for  his  assistance,  bound  the  distressed 
navigator  in  a  heavy  penalty  not  to  trade  on  the  coast,  and  by  this 
cruel  and  illiberal  expedient  succeeded  in  rendering  the  voyage, 
abortive  as  a  commercial  undertaking. 

This  trade  now  began  to  be  briskly  pursued,  and  in  1786,  the  Impe- 
rial Eagle  left  Ostend,  and  visited  Nootka,  where  several  of  her  crew 
were  massacred  by  the  savages.  The  next  voyage  to  this  coast  was 
made  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  hitherto  equipped  for  the  fur-trade. 
The  King  George,  of  320,  and  the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  200  tons,  under 
the  respective  commands  of  Captain  Portlock,  mentioned  above, 
and  Captain  Dixon^  were  despatched  from  London  under  privilege 
of  trading  given  by  the  East  India  and  South  Sea  Companies. 
The  association  styled  the  King  George's  Sound  Company,  which 
equipped  and  sent  out  these  vessels,  was  formed  principally  by  the 
exertions  of  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Richard  Cadman  Etches, 
well  known  in  the  commercial  and  political  transactions  of  that  period. 
No  cost  or  care  was  spared  in  the  equipment  of  the  vessels,  which 
were  patronized  by  government,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
several  other  scientific  characters.  Rounding  Cape  Horn,  the  two 
ships  proceeded  to  Cook's  Inlet  in  latitude  60°  north,  where  a  good 
supply  of  furs  was  obtained,  and  then  went  southward  and  wintered  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  thus  escaping  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
afflicted  the  crew  of  Meares.  Returning  to  the  coast  of  America  in 
spring,  the  adventurers  spent  the  summer  there  in  trading  for  furs, 
which,  however,  had  become  much  dearer,  in  consequence  of  tTie  active 
competition  of  the  traders  who  had  visited  the  coast,  and  their  lavish 
disposal,  in  barter,  of  British  articles  of  commerce.     They,  however. 
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collected  two  thousand  sea-otter  skins,  and  a  great  quantity  of  furs  of 
inferior  value.  With  these  they  proceeded  to  China,  and  sold  them  on 
such  terms,  that  though  the  profits  of  the  voyage  fell  short  of  their 
sanguine  hopes,  they  yielded  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  adventure. 
The  prices  obtained  for  the  sea-otter  skins  at  Canton  were  very  vary- 
ing, being  in  some  instances  eighty  or  ninety,  and  in  others,  twenty 
dollars. 

The  indifferent  success  of  Meares  did  not  deter  him  or  his  employers 
from  a  second  venture.  Two  excellent  vessels,  the  Felice,  of  230, 
and  the  Iphigenia,  of  200  tons,  were  equipped  and  maimed  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  despatched  in  1788  from  Canton,  under  the  respec- 
tive commands  of  Captain  Meares  and  Captain  Douglas.  In  running 
from  the  eastern  archipelago  to  tlie  coast  of  America,  the  Felice  fell 
in  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  objects  in  nature,  a  slender 
lofty  rock  rising  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  Pacific,  at  a  vast 
distance  from  any  land.  Meares's  description  of  this  extraordinary 
object  is  so  striking,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  inserting  portions  of 
it.  "  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  sail  was  descried  from  the 
mast-head,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  a  large  ship  was  seen  from  the 
deck.  She  appeared  to  be  under  an  extraordinary  crowd  of  sail,  and 
exhibited  a  very  singular  figure,  for  not  one  of  us,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  glasses,  could  make  out  which  way  she  was  standing. 
The  sight  of  a  ship  in  these  seas  was  such  an  unusual  circumstance, 
that  for  some  time  conjecture  was  at  a  loss  concerning  it ;  at  length, 
however,  it  was  determined  to  be  a  galleon  bound  from  China  to  New 
Spain,  and  by  some  casualty  driven  thus  far  to  the  northward.  This 
extraordinary  delusion,  for  it  was  no  more,  continued  till  we  were 
within  two  leagues  of  the  object,  when,  on  viewing  it  with  a  glass,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  a  huge  rock  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters.  Its  appearance  did  very  strongly  resemble  a  first-rate  man- 
of-war  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  such  was  its  shape,  that  at  a  certain 
distance,  it  held  forth  to  the  eye  the  form  of  every  particular  sail  be- 
longing to  a  ship,  and  the  sailors  were  more  than  disposed  to  believe 
that  some  supernatural  power  had  suddenly  transformed  it  into  its 
present  shape.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Lot's  Wife,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  objects,  taken  in  all  its  circumstances,  which  I  have 
ever  beheld.  The  waves  broke  against  its  rugged  front  with  a  fury 
proportioned  to  the  immense  distance  which  they  had  to  roll  before 
they  were  interrupted  by  it.  It  rose  almost  perpendicular  to  the  height 
of  near  350  feet.  Tliere  was  a  cavern  on  its  south-eastern  side,  into 
which  the  waters  rolled  with  an  awful  and  tremendous  noise.  In 
regarding  this  stupendous  rock,  w{iich  stood  alone  in  an  immense 
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ocean,  we  could  not  but  consider  it  as  an  object  which  had  been  able 
to  resist  one  of  tliose  great  convulsions  of  nature  that  change  the  very 
form  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  which  they  are  permitted  to  desolate." 
(Meares's  Voyage,  p.  96.) 

The  fur-trade  on  this  coast  had  now  become  a  frequent  and  favourite 
object  of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  Meares,  on  making  the  American 
shore,  found  the  Princess  Royal,  of  London,  already  engaged  in  traffic 
there.  Entering  Nootka  Sound,  he  built  a  house,  and  established  a 
small  factory,  and  soon  after,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
took  possession  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  or  the  sound  which 
separates  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  mainland.  He  also  built  a 
schooner,  and  after  a  prosperous  course  of  traffic,  the  Felice  returned 
in  safety  to  China,  where  the  cargo  was  disposed  of  on  verj'  advan- 
tageous terms.  Some  sea-otter  skins  sold  for  250  dollars  each,  and 
the  tails  for  15  dollars  each,  the  whole  cargo  being  purchased  by  one 
merchant  for  38,000  dollars.  Well  might  Captain  Portloek  observe, 
"  that  this  branch  of  commerce,  so  far  from  being  a  losing  one,  is 
perhaps  the  most  profitable  and  lucrative,  that  the  enterprising  mer- 
chant can  possibly  engage  in." 

The  course  of  the  consort  vessel,  the  Iphigenia,  was  not,  however, 
so  smooth.  On  its  arrival  at  Nootka  Sound,  where  there  were  now 
two  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  same  traffic,  the  Iphigenia  was 
seized  by  a  Spanish  force,  consisting  of  two  small  ships  of  war,  tl)e 
commander  of  whom,  Martinez,  took  possession  of  the  small  factory 
founded  by  Meares,  hoisted  the  Spanish  standard  on  it,  and  proclaimed 
that  all  the  territory  extending  from  Cape  Horn  to  60°  north 
latitude,  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  He  then  proceeded  to  erect 
batteries,  store-houses,  and  other  buildings  requisite  for  fortifying 
that  post.  At  the  same  time,  three  other  British  vessels,  the  Argonaut, 
the  North  West  America,  and  the  Princess  Royal,  were  seized  by  these 
aggpressors.  The  total  loss  incurred  on  this  occasion  by  the  British  is 
estimated  by  Meares  at  no  less  a  sum  than  500,000  dollars. 

In  consequence  of  formidable  preparations  for  hostilities,  on  the  part 
of  the  English  government,  the  Spanish  government  executed  a  con- 
vention on  the  28th  of  October  1790,  by  which  the  invaded  possessions 
were  restored  to  the  British,  and  their  right  to  them  acknowledged. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  unquestionable  territorial  right  than  is 
here  made  out,  first  in  consequence  of  priority  of  occupation  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  then  of  settlement  by  Meares  and  other  British  sub- 
jects, and  subsequently  of  cession  by  the  Spanish  government,  the 
only  civilized  power  competent  to  dispute  the  claims  of  the  British. 

Our  government  was  now  awakened  to  some  sense  of  the  importance 
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of  this  remote  tract ;  and  iti  1791,  Captain  Vancouver  was  despatched 
in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war,  Discovery,  and  the  armed  tender, 
Chatham,  to  accept  from  the  Spaniards  the  stipulated  restoration  of 
those  settlements,  and  to  make  a  full,  accurate,  and  minute  survey  of 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  36°  north  latitude.  These  instructions  v^ere 
carried  into  effect  with  consummate  skill,  perseverance,  and  success. 

On  approaching  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  named  the  strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  he  fell  in  with  an  American  ship  commanded  by  Robert  Gray, 
who  had  penetrated  fifty  miles  into  the  strait,  but  left  the  nature  of  its 
further  course  and  of  its  termination  as  much  unknown  as  ever.  Van- 
couver, however,  ascertained  it  to  be  a  strait,  separating  the  island 
which  bears  his  name  from  the  mainland  to  the  east ;  of  this  mainland 
he  took  possession  on  a  spot,  which  he  named  Port  Discoverj%  situated 
in  latitude  56°  20'  3"  north,  and  longitude  226°  35'  east.  The  country 
is  described  as  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  climate  mild  and  favourable 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  "  To  describe  the  beauties  of,  this  region, 
will  on  some  future  occasion,  be  a  very  grateful  task  to  the  pen  of  a 
skilful  panegyrist.  The  serenity  of  the  climate,  the  innumerable  pleasing 
landscapes,  and  the  abundant  fertility  that  unassisted  nature  puts  forth, 
require  only  to  be  enriched  by  the  industry  of  man,  with  villages, 
mansions,  cottages,  and  other  buildings,  to  render  it  the  most  lovely 
country  that  can  be  imagined ;  whilst  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants 
would  be  amply  rewarded  in  the  bounties  which  nature  seems  ready  to 
bestow  on  cultivation."  (Vancouver,  Vol.  I.  p.  259.)  And  this  is  the 
rich  possession  out  of  which  we  are  to  be  juggled  by  what  Bacon  calls, 
the  political  courage  (in  common  parlance,  the  impudence,)  of  unauthor- 
ized encroachers.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  discovery  and  occupation, 
can  be  pointed  out  stronger  or  more  unquestionable,  than  our  right  to 
this  territory.  Proceeding  farther,  the  British  commander,  to  make 
"assurance  doubly  sure,"  on  the  King's  birth-day,  took  possession  in  the 
manner,  which  we  will  here  give  in  his  own  words : — "  I  went  on  shore 
about  one  o'clock,  pursuing  the  usual  formalities  which  are  generally 
observed  on  such  occasions,  and  under  the  discharge  of  a  royal  salute 
from  the  vessels,  took  possession  accordingly  of  the  coast  from  that 
part  of  New  Albion,  in  the  latitude  of  39°  20'  north,  and  longitude 
236°  26'  east  to  the  entrance  of  this  inlet  of  the  sea,  said  to  be  the 
supposed  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca ;  as  likewise  all  the  coasts,  islands,  Sfc. 
within  the  said^  straits,  as  well  on  the  northern,  as  on  the  southern 
shores,  together  with  those  situated  in  the  interior  sea  which  we  had 
discovered,  which  interior  sea,  I  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  and  the  continent  bounding  the  said  gulf,  and  extending 
southern  to  45°  of  north  latitude,  with  that  of  New  Georgia,  in  honour 
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of  his  present  Majesty."  (p.  289.)  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  Meares  previously  on  the  18th  of  3Iay,  1788,  had  purchased  in 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  name,  for  some  sheets  of  copper,  the  ground 
on  which  he  built  the  factory  at  Nootka  Sound.  On  the  19th  of 
October,  1792,  The  Chatham,  the  smaller  vessel  of  his  expedition, 
entered  the  Columbia  river,  now  claimed  by  the  United  States,  under 
the  name  of  the  Oregon.  So  much  for  British  rights,  now  for  the 
encroachments  of  the  United  States.  Washington  Irving  maintains, 
(Astoria,  Vol.  I.  p.  37.)  that  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  river,  was 
made  previously  to  Vancouver,  by  Captain  Gray  of  Boston ;  but  even 
if  the  truth  of  this  were  admitted,  it  could  no  more  set  aside  the 
rights  of  the  British  government  founded  on  the  discoveries  and  prior 
occupation  of  the  whole  coast  of  New  Albion  by  Drake,  Cook,  and 
Vancouver,  than  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  among  our 
Australian  possessions,  could  establish  a  territorial  right  there  for  a 
rival  state. 

In  1804,  the  government  of  the  United  States  equipped  an  expedition 
under  their  officers  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  crossed  the  continent,  by 
proceeding  up  the  river  Missouri,  and  descending  the  Columbia  to  its 
mouth.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  a  plan  was  contemplated,  and 
after  the  mature  deliberation  of  some  years  carried  into  execution  by 
John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German  settled  at  New  York,  and  who  had  realized 
a  large  fortune  by  the  Fur  trade,  to  establish  a  factory  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  However,  previously  to  this  a  British  company,  trading 
under  the  name  of  the  North  West  Company,  had  by  means  of  its 
agents,  established  a  territorial  right  to  the  coast,  commencing  about  a 
huudrcd  miles  north  of  the  Columbia,  and  extending  northward  a 
distance  of  six-hundred  miles.  The  association  formed  by  the  influence 
of  Astor,  and  called  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  in  1810  despatched  from 
New  York  a  vessel  called  the  Tonquin,  with  instructions  to  proceed  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  form  a  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
collect  furs,  and  then  sail  to  Canton  to  dispose  of  them.  The  Tonquin 
was  followed  next  year  by  the  Beaver,  and  a  portion  of  their  united  crews 
fortified  a  post  on  the  British  territories  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and,  in  honour  of  Astor,  styled  it  Fort  Astoria.  Thus  did  this  most 
adventurous  attempt  which  the  Americans  have  made  at  colonization, 
originate  in  the  mouey-getting  propensities  of  a  German  Dealer  in  peltry, 
and  was  carried  into  effect  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  friendly  power. 

The  history  of  the  colony  commenced  most  inauspiciously.  The 
Tonquin  proceeded  north  along  the  coast  for  a  cargo  of  furs,  and  at 
Vancouver's  Island  was  assailed  by  a  party  of  savages,  who,  first  irritated 
b^  the  brutality  of  the  Captain,  and  then  encouraged  by  his  infatuated 
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want  of  precaution,  boarded  the  vessel,  massacred  the  crew,  and  were 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  blown  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder   magazine,  which   was  fired   by  the   despair  of  one   of  the 
wounded  traders ;  no  one  but  the   Indian    interpreter  escaped  from 
the  scene  of  carnage.     The  spirits  of  those  who  remained  at  Astoria 
were,  however,  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  Beaver  from  New  Yoric 
in  1812.     The  remonstrances  of  the  North  West  Company  had,  how- 
ever, now  brought  the  English  government   to   a  sense  of  its  duty, 
and  it  despatched  the  Racoon  sloop  of  war  to  destroy  Fort  Astoria. 
The  agents  of  the  North  West  Company,  who  were  too  alert  to  be 
surprised,  and  too  shrewd  to  allow  any  commercial  benefit  to  escape 
them,  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Astorians,  bore  it  off  into  the  interior, 
and  left  the  paltry  stociiaded  fort  with  a  few  trifling  stores,  which  were 
seized  by  the  British  Commander.     Captain  Black  in  command  of  the 
Racoon,  entered  the  fort,  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  breaking  a  bottle 
of  wine,  proclaimed  that  he  took  possession  of  the  establishment  and 
country  in  the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  changed  the  name 
from  Astoria,  to  that  of  Fort  George.    Thus  ended  an  enterprise,  begun 
in  injustice,  conducted  with  mismanagement,  and  terminated  by  the 
just  retribution  exacted  by  an  injured  nation.     niiJat  •««;  m »    -njuum 
After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  th  1814,  the  British 
relinquished  the  possession  of  Astoria,  and  the  Americans  resumed  it ; 
but  there  is  no  proviso  in  that  treaty  as  to  which  party  possesses  the 
right  to  the  port  or  territory  ;  and  so  this  point  remained  as  undecided 
as  ever.     In  1815,  the  American  Congress  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
all  traffic  of  British  traders  within  the  territories ;  but  as  these  terri- 
tories were  undefined,  and  the  British  companies  were  in  possession  of 
the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  and  determined  to  assert  their  rights 
by  force  of  arms,  the  law  of  Congress  has  remained  a  dead  letter  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America.     Subsequent  conventions  between 
the  two  governments  have  left  the  question  completely  open,  merely 
providing  that  the  territory  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
togetiier  with  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  shall  be  open  to  the  traders  of 
both  countries.     The  country,  both  in  a  commercial  and  territorial 
jK)int  of  view,  is,  however,  so  valuable,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
government  will   not  be  guilty  of   the   very  culpable  infatuation   of 
allowing  the  execution  of  the  threats  of  the  Americans,  that  they  will 
expel  us  from  so  noble  an  acquisition,  of  which,  having  actually  the 
possession,  and  unquestionably  (as  has  been  shown  by  us)  the  right,  we 
are  consequently  masters  de  facto  as  well  as  de  Jure.     By  making  this 
coast  the  principal  outlet  of  the  furs  obtained  to  so  great  an  amount 
througliout  our  vast  North  American  territory,  and  adding  to  thisj 
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Slock  what  niaj'  be  obtained  by  traffic  with  the  natives  along  the  coast, 
we  might  annually  collect  to  the  value  of  above  half  a  million  sterling, 
of  an  article  singularly  well  suited  for  the  trade  of  China,  and  thus 
realize  a  very  considerable  profit,  as  well  as  strengthen  our  commercial 
relations  with  that  empire.  At  present  a  large  proportion  of  the 
advantages  of  our  trade  in  furs  is  relinquished  to  the  Russians,  who, 
importing  them  from  us  in  Europe,  send  them  into  Cliina  by  way  of 
Kiakhta.  There  is  reason  to  dread  that  the  litigation  will  be  termi- 
nated by  the  ultima  ratio  regum,  the  bayonet  and  cannon,  for  the 
cogent  application  of  which,  our  recent  acquisition  at  Hong-Kong  will, 
we  trust,  afford  effectual  means.  If  to  this  were  added  the  acquisition 
of  a  commanding  position  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  we  need  little  fear 
opposition  or  rivalry  in  the  North  Pacific.  Any  demonstration  in 
maintenance  of  our  rights  would  be  well  supported  by  some  members 
of  the  present  population,  originating  in  the  race  which  constituted  the 
servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North  West  Companies. 

That  such  a  contingency  may  soon  arise  there  Is  much  reason 
to  apprehend,  as  well  from  other  indications  as  from  the  intelligence 
and  views  disclosed  in  the  following  extract  from  an  American 
paper  —  "We  have  the  north-eastern  boundary  settled,  and  so  will 
we  soon  have  the  north-western,  for  our  countrymen  are  fast  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  that  country,  which  will  constitute  the  surest 
right  of  possession,  and  the  best  title."  This  alludes  to  a  settle- 
ment made  about  twelve  years  ago  by  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wallamet,  a  main  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  and  flowing 
through  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  existence.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  the  climate  mild,  the  scenery  beautiful,  and  the  surface 
diversified  with  groups  of  fine  trees,  well  adapted  either  for  fuel  or  the 
purposes  of  the  carpenter ;  and  the  settlement  is  accessible,  by  means 
of  the  river,  for  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  burden.  The  waters  also 
swarm  with  the  finest  fish.  By  a  strange  and  unpardonable  oversight 
of  the  local  officer  of  the  company,  missionaries  from  the  United  States 
were  allowed  to  take  religious  charge  of  the  population :  and  these 
artful  men  lost  no  time  in  introducing  such  a  number  of  their  coun- 
trymen as  reduced  the  influence  of  the  small  number  of  original 
British  settlers  to  complete  insignificance.  These  missionaries  have  also 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  a 
recognition  of  the  political  existence  of  the  settlement.  The  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  not  content  with  this,  have  sent  round  by 
Cape  Horn  a  Governor,  to  take  charge  of  the  infant  colony,  and, 
unless  a  speedy  remedy  be  applied,  our  fellow-subjects  in  that  quarter 
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will  soon  be  excluded  from  the  Columbia  river,  its  tributaries,  and 
adjacent  countries,  hitherto,  for  some  time,  reckoned  among  our  pos- 
sessions. 

In  a  republic,  every  citizen  considers  it  his  duty  to  speed  the  com- 
mon weal ;  in  a  monarchy,  the  duty  is  naturally  left  to  the  government, 
which  so  ambitiously  assumes,  and  so  tenaciously  retains,  the  regulation 
of  the  state.  Let  us  now,  once  for  all,  warn  our  government  not  to 
allow  our  honour  and  our  interests  to  become  a  prey  to  insolent,  un- 
scrupulous rapacity,  but  to  act  before  the  juncture  for  acting  passes 
away. 


MACHINERY    AND    ENGINEERING    FOR    THE 
COLONIES. 

Politicians  at  home  are  debating  the  social  merits  of  machinery : 
some  say,  however  strange  it  may  be  that  they  should  say,  that  the 
plough  might  pass  over  the  site  of  every  mill  and  manufactory  in  the 
country  without  harm  to  our  national  greatness,  or  our  social  happi- 
ness ;  while  others  insist  upon  it,  that  the  progress  of  machinery  is,  in 
fact,  the  progress  of  society,  and  that  why  its  benefits  are  not,  and  how 
they  may  be,  more  equally  divided  among  men,  will  appear  as  time 
rolls  on,  and  true  knowledge  grows. 

We  shall  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide  between  these  parties, 
nor  to  disentangle  the  principles  on  which  the  controversy  depends, 
from  the  associated  facts  by  which  their  operation  is  obscured,  and  by 
which  the  passions  are  roused  that  blind  the  vision  of  party-men ;  nor 
to  say  whether  or  not  there  be  a  limit  beyond  which  society  may  justly 
forbid  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  individual  man  to  exert  themselves  ; 
nor  to  devise  how  any  age  may  find,  or  miss,  or,  without  presumption, 
fix  this  limit.  To  all  these  questions  let  them  address  themselves,  who 
assume  to  exhibit  the  intricate  working  of  long-settled  society,  and  to 
show  us  there,  "  how  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay."  Our  purpose 
is,  to  say  something  on  machinery  and  engineering  for  the  colonies, 
and  the  interest  of  colonists  in  the  general  advance  of  the  mecha- 
nical arts. 

Of  all  the  points  of  difierence  which  exist  between  the  European 
settler  and  the  aboriginal  to  whom  he  becomes  neighbour,  or  whom, 
alas !  he  too  often  displaces  and  hunts  down,  there  are  few  which  do 
not  consist  in,  or  spring  from,  the  greater  knowledge  he  actually  carries 
with  him— knowledge,  the  growth  of  older  and  richer  society ;  and  of 
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the  few  remaining  points,  it  would  need  little  to  show,  that  they  also 
have  come,  by  no  far  route  or  dim  deduction,  from  that  greater  know- 
ledge acting  in  other  ways.  Knowledge,  the  boon  of  heaven,  should 
work  good  to  all  heaven's  creatures ;  yet  the  extreme  front  of  civiliza- 
tion towards  the  wilderness  often  exhibits  men,  dressed  indeed  in  the 
garb  and  using  the  tongues  of  civilized  life,  boasting  themselves  of 
names  familiar  in  the  father-land,  and  invoking,  when  they  think  they 
need  them,  the  shelter  and  renown  of  their  country's  flag,  but  who 
seem  to  have  shaken  off  the  habits  of  home,  to  have  overleaped  the 
restraints  of  custom — supposing  those  of  conscience  and  of  righteous- 
ness to  be  as  easily  vaulted  over — and  to  have  become  divested  of  very 
nmch  of  civilization,  except  its  power  and  its  vices.  The  dreadful  arts 
of  Europe  have  thundered  on  our  borders ;  the  red  man  and  the  black 
man  have  poured  out  their  blood  upon  their  lands,  and  have  yielded 
them. 

But  can  it  be,  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  to  work  ill  to 
men !  Must  it  be,  that  the  swarming  bands  of  crowded  communities 
shall  inevitably  cast  out  and  destroy  their  untutored  predecessors  on 
the  unwrought  soil !  While  we  say,  "  surely  not,"  we  must  still  confess^ 
that  if  it  be  not  so  of  necessity,  it  is  evidently  so  by  a  consequence  of 
awful  frequency.  If  it  were  only  here  and  there,  by  some  rare  chance, 
or  through  the  unusual  rapacity  of  some  over-rank  backwoodsman,  we 
might  lay  it  to  individual  wickedness,  and  be  glad  so  to  close  the  ques- 
tion. But  where  can  we  put  the  finger  on  the  maps  of  Europe's  colo- 
nies, and  say  "  No  wrong  has  been  done  here  ?"  No,  it  is  no  freak  of 
extraordinary  depravity,  it  is  a  general  result  of  general  causes !  Know- 
ledge, in  strengthening  ail  the  powers  of  man,  has  necessarily  strength- 
ened, amongst  the  rest,  those  which  work  for  evil ;  and  here  those 
strengthened  evil  powers  have  had  their  unbridled  way. 

And  yet,  humanity  unwillingly  gives  up  the  hope,  that  civilization 
shall  aid  religion  in  carrying  peace  and  friendship  to  the  mountain-top 
of  every  island,  and  the  central  plain  of  every  continent.  It  seems 
strange  to  her,  that  this  varied  universe,  constructed  Avith  ada{)tation 
8o  consummate  to  the  rousing  and  disciplining  of  man's  universal 
intellect,  should  be  made  to  yield  nothing  but  objects  for  his  conten- 
tions, materials  for  his  weapons,  and  fields  for  his  battles.  Still  stranger 
does  she  deem  it,  that  that  very  knowledge,  by  even  the  degrees  of 
which  men  are  raised  one  above  another,  each  as  he  has  the  more 
of  it  standing  the  nearer  to  the  temple,  should  work  an  exaltation  to 
IKjwer  of  infernal  aim.  And  more  than  ever  is  she  amazed,  to  see  that 
this  very  knowledge,  which  desolates  the  dwellings  and  drinks  the 
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blood  of  her  children,  is  reared  at  tlie  breast  of  her  fondest  and  truest 
friend,  who  tells  of  times  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  a  plough- 
share, and  sings  to  her,  with  angel-voice,  of  peace  on  earth.  Are 
science  and  Christianity  the  curses  and  plagues  of  men  ? 

It  seems  to  thicken  the  perplexity,  to  reflect  that  the  men  who  thus 
invade  their  less  instructed  neighbours,  are  really,  as  men,  not  advan- 
taged by  the  deed.  It  is  not  till  they  themselves  have  passed  awaj', 
and  one  part  of  the  next  generation  is  struggling  on  a  new  frontier  in 
advance,  that  the  scene  of  their  own  contention  becomes  even  mode- 
rately quiet,  and  passably  safe.  The  first  spoilers  lived,  in  scantiness 
and  alarm,  amidst  uncultivated  regions  and  exasperated  foes;  and  not 
only  as  to  all  the  objects  for  which  men  should  live,  but  as  to  their 
own  longings  and  purposes,  they  went  continually  further  and  further 
from  their  aim.  Strong  to  do  evil,  and  without  designs  capable  of 
furnishing  the  employment  ever  required  by  the  faculties  of  man,  they 
embroiled  themselves  without  hesitation,  and  for  slender  cause,  with 
the  irregular  tribes  of  the  forest,  their  powers  preyed  on  themselves 
and  on  the  materials  of  their  own  happiness,  and  they  became,  in  all 
right  estimate,  as  much  below  the  foes  they  affected  to  look  down  upon, 
as  invading  force  without  rectitude,  is  below  bereaved  frenzy  without 
knowledge.  Depraved  civilization  is,  perhaps,  of  all  conditions  of 
humanity,  the  most  unhappy  and  the  most  inhuman. '""  ^^^  liguoTiU  lo 

It  cannot  be,  however,  that  this  question  has  not  a  brigTiter  side;— 
it  cannot  be  that  a  people,  nourished  originally  in  the  arts  and  religion 
of  the  most-favoured  portion  of  the  human  family,  should  not  be  able, 
and  indeed  be  destined,  to  render  fertile  in  high-minded  men  the 
scantily-used  tracts  of  the  earth  ;  nor  can  it  be  of  necessity,  that  to  do 
this,  they  must  exterminate  their  predecessors,  or  unhumanize  them- 
selves. Our  hope  is  strengthened  by  the  explanation  of  past  enormities. 
In  the  case  of  the  early  settlers,  powers  for  evil  which  knowledge  had 
strengthened,  found  vent  and  action  where  the  restraints  of  a  better 
public  opinion  had  no  existence.  Unchecked  by  all  that  in  older 
countries  disciplines  the  passions  and  regulates  the  outward  conduct  of 
men,  they  careered  at  will  on  the  boundless  wilds  before  them,  while 
the  communications  kept  up  with  the  mother-country,  few  and  tardy, 
because  costly  and  unskilful,  carried  out  little  report  of  their  doings, 
and  brought  out  no  voice  effectual  to  restrain  their  injustice,  or  subdue 
their  violence.  We  joyfully  believe  a  better  day  has  dawned,  and  we 
trust  to  see  in  full  hereafter,  what  we  gladly  hail  as  now  beginning, 
the  operation  of  juster  feelings,  of  sounder  knowledge,  of  purposes 
more  consonant  at  once  with  the  true  interests  of  men  for  this  world, 
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and  their  liopes  ami  training  for  another.  The  intended  purpose  of 
this  article  is  in  exact  accordance  with  this  progress  and  these  antici- 
pations. 

England,  be3'ond  all  other  nations,  is  rich  in  machinery  and  inven- 
tions. Whatever  is,  or  is  thought  to  be,  of  value  amongst  the  devices 
of  ingenuity  or  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  either  originates 
here,  or  is  soon  made  ours.  We  may  search  in  vain  for  a  richer  spring 
of  improvement  than  that  which  exists  at  home ;  and,  to  whatever 
cause  it  may  be  ascribed,  the  foreign  discoverer  or  inventor,  if  he  attri- 
bute any  value  to  his  achievements,  rarely  thinks  his  fame  or  his  profit 
duly  secured,  if  they  be  not  published  in  English  periodicals,  or  pro- 
tected by  an  English  patent ;  and  if  perchance  anything  singular  or 
effective  has  been  left  in  obscurity  by  the  love  of  fame  or  profit,  the 
curiosity  of  our  countless  travellers  brings  it  into  day.  Here  then,  we 
are  placed  in  the  chief  centre  of  observation  ;  the  accumulated  devices 
of  ages  are  at  work  under  our  eyes  ;  ingenuity  and  research  can  add 
nothing  to  them  which  we  may  not  instantly  remark. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  be  without  its  influence  on  the  British 
settler  of  the  present  day.  He  must  now  carry  with  him  a  notion, 
more  correct  than  heretofore,  though  yet  perhaps  inadequate,  of  the 
power  of  machinery  and  scientific  improvement  in  general,  to  mitigate 
the  ills  and  aid  the  purposes  of  life.  He  cannot  help  being  possessed, 
if  not  with  a  clear  belief,  yet  with  an  influential  feeling,  that  there  are 
ways  of  pursuing  his  own  interests  at  once  more  safe,  more  just,  and 
more  humane  than  that  of  brute  force.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  the  beneficence  of  society,  and  mechanical  improvement,  have 
grown  together ;  one  perhaps  is  not  the  cause  of  the  other,  but  each 
has  influenced  the  other,  and  in  no  slight  degree  ;  they  are  co-results 
of  the  same  general  causes.  The  ruthless  policy  of  our  colonial  fron- 
tiers, is  derived  from  the  times  previous  to  the  general  advance  of 
mechanical  improvement  in  England,  which  commenced  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  last  century  ;  the  better  spirit  which  is  beginning  to 
operate  in  those  distant  extremities  of  our  national  body,  is  to  be 
dated  from  times  distinguished  by  the  effects  of  that  great  mechanical 
advance. 

If  we  could  see  in  future  scientific  improvements,  nothing  more  than 
the  symptoms  accompanying  the  continued  action  of  charity-working 
causes,  we  should  watch  their  progress  with  no  small  interest ;  for  we 
know  that  progress  will  continue,  and  we  should  argue  that  the  con- 
comitant moral  amelioration  will  still  run  on  by  the  side  of  it.  But 
wc  think  we  can  see  a  connection  between  them  which  is  somewhat 
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more  intimate,  and  we  are  ready  to  believe,  that  in  the  ordained  con- 
stitution of  providence,  the  one  is  the  hmnble,  though  often  uncon- 
scious, pioneer  of  the  other.  Scarcely  has  a  great  and  happy  revolution 
in  the  prospects  of  humanity  taken  place,  which  has  not  been  preceded 
and  helped  on  by  remarkable  advances  in  personal  locomotion,  or  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  by  way  either  of  invention  or  more  favourable 
use  ;  and  these  auspicious  changes  have  commonly  been  mixed  up  with, 
followed,  and  confirmed  by,  corresponding  advances  in  all  other  arts, 
and  in  the  mental  occupation  and  personal  enjoyment  derived  from 
them.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  some  confidence,  that  to  improve 
the  state,  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  sciences,  which  apply  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  daily  life,  in  the  form  of  practical  arts,  is  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  reign  of  peace,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
truth. 

If  there  be  truth  at  all  in  these  conclusions,  that  truth  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  our  colonies  ;  and  if  from  this  cause 
there  be  hope  in  our  moral  prospect,  that  hope  is  emphatically  for 
them.  The  mechanical  treasures  of  England  are  yet  sparely  drawn  on 
for  them  ;  and  of  the  accessions  those  treasures  are  constantly  receiv- 
ing, they  know  but  little ;  but  when  the  enterprise  and  intellect  of  our 
colonies  are  concentrated  on  the  healthy  and  heaven-intended  employ- 
ment of  improving  the  magnificent  domains  assigned  them, — when  to 
this  improvement  they  shall  be  stimulated  and  guided  by  a  more  exact 
and  constant  knowledge  of  European  art, — and  when  men  shall  then 
and  there  find  their  powers  fully  tasked,  and  their  love  of  gain  truly 
promised  a  fuller  gratification  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  exactest 
justice,  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained  by  the  amplest  success  of  their 
wild  maraudings,  then  may  we  reasonably  hope,  that  much  which  is 
foul  and  shameful  will  disappear,  and  that  the  white-skinned  race, 
wherever  their  adventurous  energies  may  carry  them,  will  be  duly  ful- 
filling their  own  great  calling  as  men,  and  will  be  hailed  at  length,  as 
they  ought  ever  to  have  been,  as  the  bearers  of  unthought-of  blessings, 
entrusted  to  them  for  all  other  portions  of  the  human  family. 

We  are  not  about  to  propose  magnificent  engineering  enterprises  for 
the  sake  of  moral  effects,  however  certain  we  may  be  the  effects  would 
follow;  we  look  to  the  judicious  and  daily  action  of  ordinary  though 
honourable  motives,  to  carry  onwards  and  outwards,  the  influences 
before  which  the  empire  of  wrong,  and  cruelty,  and  falsehood  must 
give  way.  We  deem  the  efforts  of  direct  and  Christian  philanthropy 
the  brightest  glories,  without  exception,  of  the  age  ;  and  we  think,  that 
in  purifying  all  other  enterprises,  they  fill  a  place  which  nothing  beside 
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them  can  fill,  in  the  great  plan  by  which  the  destinies  of  humanity  are 
to  be  worked  out ;  but  we  think  also,  that  the  main  sum  of  civilizing 
and  enlightening  effect,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  intercourse  which 
men  and  nations  shall  daily  hold  for  other  purposes, — that  in  fact, 
those  other  purposes  are  ordained  that  they  may  induce  that  enlighten- 
ing and  improving  intercourse, — and  that,  in  ordinary,  that  which  will 
"pay,"  is  the  appointed,  but  uuintending,  carrier  of  that  which  will 
bless.  With  these  views,  we  can  rejoice  at  once  over  a  profitable 
colonial  speculation,  and  a  devoted  missionary  enterprise  ;  and  we  can 
hold  up  to  our  colonial  friends  the  importance  of  due  attention  to 
mechanical  and  engineering  iniprovements,  with  the  double  hope  of 
aiding  their  worldly  success,  and  of  promoting  the  influence  of  truth 
and  love. 

We  are  not  so  uninformed  of  the  actual  condition  of  colonial  society, 
or  so  forgetful  of  the  principles  and  circumstances  on  which  that  con- 
dition depends,  as  to  imagine,  that  England's  machinery  and  engineering 
can  be  transported  bodily  to  these  new  abodes.  But  neither  do  we 
take  "  machinery  "  and  "  manufactures  "  to  be  convertible  terms :  there 
is  much  of  machinery  and  invention,  which  does  not  apply  to  manufac- 
tures at  all ;  there  is  much  which  is  important  to  men  as  men,  where- 
ever  they  may  be ;  and  there  is  not  a  little  which  appears  in  the  guise 
of  elaborate  contrivance,  requiring  all  the  appliances  of  matured  and 
systematic  art  for  its  execution,  which  is  really  the  embodyment  of 
principles,  easy  of  application,  where  a  cheap  and  coarse  construction 
will  give  content :  and  beside  all  this,  so  long  as  our  colonists  furnish 
material  for  manufacture,  will  it  be  important  to  them  to  know  how 
their  interests  are  likely  to  be,  or  how  they  are  affected  by  inventions, 
which  may  influence  the  cost  of  working  up,  or  the  facility  of  disposing 
of  those  materials.  Let  us  look  at  these  matters  a  little  more  in  detail. 
There  are  two  opposite  errors,  which  are  equally  inimical  to  sound 
national  progress :  the  first  is,  to  covet  manufactures  before  the  time. 
While  yet  the  agricultural  resources  of  a  territory  are  not  nearly  made 
the  most  of,  and  the  population  may  yet  find  abundant  employment  on 
the  land,  and  while,  in  consequence,  manufactured  articles  may  be 
procured,  from  thickly  peopled  countries,  in  exchange  for  the  products 
of  a  much  smaller  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  land,  than  would 
be  required  for  the  fabrication  of  the  goods  themselves,  it  is  obviously 
an  unwise  and  wasteful  course  to  stimulate  artificially  the  extension  of 
manufactures.  This  is  the  common  error  of  countries  which  have  made 
some  advance,  and  are  envious  of  the  wealth  which  seems  to  flow  from 
extensive  systems  of  artificial  labour ;  they  forget  the  difference  of  the 
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circumstances,  and  are  unwilling,  even  though  to  advantage,  to  wait 
their  own  time.  Manufactures  will  come  of  themselves,  as  soon  as  they 
can  safely  fall  into  ihe  general  course  of  the  national  advance. 

The  other  error  is  that  of  newly  settled  colonies.  Land  lies  free  and 
open  all  abcu'.  them  ;  sure  of  profit  and  easy  does  it  seem,  to  occupy  as 
widely  and  as  far  off  as  may  be  pleased.  Enterprize  pushes  into  the 
wilds,  and  there  the  lonely  colonist,  while  he  increases  his  flocks  and 
herds,  knows  little  of  the  impressions  the  civilized  world  receives.  The 
fact  is  overlooked,  that  it  is  not  mere  land  which  constitutes  the  means 
of  profitable  production,  nor  mere  rough  abundance,  wealth:  a  market 
is  just  as  needful,  as  is  land,  or  woods,  or  cattle  ;  a  road  to  that  market 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  means  of  production,  as  to  the  producer's 
standing  with  the  consumer ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
affecting  that  market,  is  an  indispensable  guide  to  vigorous  and  prudent 
action. 

These  principles  will  correctly  show  us  the  relative  importance  to 
the  colonist  of  different  classes  of  inventions ;  it  scarcely  needed  to 
state  them  in  order  to  be  convinced,  that  great  inventions  affecting 
manufactures — all  of  imiportance  that  relate  to  means  of  transit — and 
whatever  can  be  adapted  to  the  local  use  of  the  colonist,  should  be 
placed  within  his  means  of  knowledge ;  the  rest  are  little  to  him  as 
matters  of  immediate  profit,  yet  some  of  them  so  indicate  the  progress 
of  science,  and  show  so  strikingly  the  influences  operating  on  advancsd 
society,  that  he  cannot  but  know  them  to  advantage. 

There  is  scarcely  a  material  worked  up  in  the  endless  variety  of 
British  manufacture,  which  our  colonies  do  not,  or  may  not,  produce  ; 
the  route  and  processes  by  which  these  materials  reach  the  use  that 
ultimately  destroys  them,  must  be  matters  of  importance  to  him  who 
first  draws  them  from  the  earth  or  waters.  A  substance  which  can  only 
be  used  after  expensive  preparation,  will  find  few  to  consume  it,  what- 
ever may  be  its  abundance ;  but  an  invention  which  curtails  the  expense 
of  preparation,  will  evidently  enlarge  the  circle  of  consumers,  and 
proportionately  increase  the  demand  for  the  material.  So  also,  if  a 
new  use  be  discovered  for  a  well-known  substance,  an  enlargement  of 
its  market  follows.  Easy  as  it  \'i  to  see  all  this,  its  obvious  consequence, 
the  importance  to  the  colonist  of  his  being  acquainted  with  our 
mechanical  progress,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  ; 
and  great  improvements  seem  to  have  operated  for  a  considerable  time, 
before  the  colonial  supply  of  the  material  has  felt  the  arrival,  by  some 
circuitous  route,    of  their  advantageous  stimulus. 

"We  are  not  recommending  to  our  colbnial  friends,  a  prying,  fidgeting 
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liabit  of  speculation,  founded  on  the  effects  of  inventions,  as  promised 
by  inventors.  Our  patent-offices  and  workshops  present  us  plentifully 
with  the  wrecks  of  schemes,  by  which  splendid  fortunes  were  to  have 
been  made  ;  and  doubtless  those  fortunes  would  have  been  made,  but 
that  the  enthusiasm  which  carries  the  inventor  through  his  trials  and 
discouragements,  not  seldom  leads  him  to  neglect  the  trifling  but  fatal 
obstacles,  which  Dame  Nature  has  put  in  the  ways,  by  which  many 
men  make  up  their  minds  to  grow  rich.  Dame  Nature  will  not  budge 
at  the  inventor's  bidding ;  and  either  he  believes,  too  late,  he  had  better 
first  to  have  learnt  a  little  more  of  her  ways,  or,  as  more  commonly 
happens,  he  lays  the  fault  on  some  overbearing  capitalist  or  faithless 
contractor,  and  proudly  Bnd  pettishly  acquits  of  all  blame,  his  own 
wonderful  noddle. 

Of  the  schemes  which  have  had  some  or  even  great  success,  it  has 
seldom  happened  that  the  inventor  has  been  content  witn  sober  antici- 
pation, or  has  not  been  misled  by  omitting  important  items  in  his 
estimation  of  results.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  gas- 
lighting,  the  inventor  of  which  art  gravely  proposed,  that  after  paying 
large  dividends  to  the  adventurers,  the  rest  of  the  profits  should  speedily 
extinguish  the  national  debt ;  we  see  in  every  quarter  of  the  mechanical 
world,  inventions,  perfectly  successful  as  inventions,  which  have  not 
had  consequences,  or  brought  profits,  of  a  tithe  of  the  amount  their 
authors  reckoned  on. 

But  when  all  these  failures  and  semi-failures  are  deducted,  there 
remains  a  sum  of  inventions  and  discovery,  in  relation  to  manufacture, 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  over-rate  the  importance.  In  some  instances, 
as  for  example  the  power-loom,  the  self-acting  mule,  and  the  hot-blast, 
we  can  see  at  once  the  great  value  of  the  step  gained,  and  the  vastness, 
though  not  the  precise  magnitude,  of  the  inevitable  results ;  for  the 
rest,  we  must  be  content  with  watching  the  general  efiect,  and  noting 
how  the  whole  mass  of  improvement  operates  on  the  demand  or  supply ; 
but  even  in  the  loosest  reckoning  of  this  kind,  some  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  invention  will  render  valuable  aid. 

Having  given  caution  against  the  misleading  enthusiasm  of  inventors, 
we  feel  ourselves  bound,  though  it  take  us  out  of  our  way,  to  say 
emphatically — do  inventors  no  wrong.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  system  of  morals  which  makes  fair  plunder  of  the  productions  of 
thought  or  genius  and  we  take  the  picking  of  a  man's  brains,  to  be 
much  the  same  thing  as  picking  his  pocket.  The  system  of  law  which 
gives  legal  property  in  invention,  merely  because  on  the  whole  it  is 
politic  and  profitable  to  do  so,  we  esteem  only  a  branch  of  that,  which 
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would  suppress  thieves  because  they  are  troublesome  to  riches,  not 
because  they  transgress  right.  A  carping,  pettifogging  search  for  holes 
in  a  legal  title  to  an  invention,  where  the  opponent  knows  the  moral 
title  is  good,  looks  to  us  like  nothing  so  much  as  felons'  law  justified 
by  Old  Bailey  precedents.  We  say  again,  do  inventors  no  wrong ;  and 
where  law  binds  not  to  compensation,  let  conscience  take  its  place.    *'^ 

From  these  remarks,  which  are  made  merely  from  a  sense  of  justice*,' 
and  are  without  probable  application  in  these  affairs,  we  return  to  the 
proper  course  of  our  observations.  We  are  not  to  suppose  invention 
has  done  all  its  work.  We  know  not,  indeed,  what  its  next  achieve- 
ment will  be ;  to  know  that,  would  be  the  next  thing  to  accomplishing 
it.  But  let  us  ask,  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  invention  is 
now  exhausted,  which  did  not  exist  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  ?  That 
which  was  then  thought  impossible,  is  now  done  in  the  common  coarse 
of  daily  business.  The  twelve  million  pounds  worth  of  cotton-wool 
we  now  take  annually  of  America,  was  as  far  from  all  prudent  pro- 
bability fifty  years  ago,  as  ten  times  that  amount  is  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  to  come;  and  it  is  a  consumption  caused  entirely  by  im- 
provements in  macliinery,  which  have  brought  down  the  price  and 
usage  of  cotton  fabrics,  from  the  means  and  fashion  of  the  wealtiiy  few, 
to  those  of  the  poor  and  toiling  many.  Nor  have  we  an  art  or  manu- 
facture of  any  importance,  which  remains  as  it  was  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  And  at 
this  day,  under  our  own  eyes,  are  arising,  not  merely  inventions,  but 
new  arts,  of  the  extent  of  Avliose  future  consequences  we  can  only  say, 
but  we  may  say  with  certainty,  that  they  must  be  exceedingly  great. 

Materials  for  manufacture  not  unfrequently  require  some  treatment 
on  their  native  spot ;  some  useless  adjunct  has  to  be  removed,  or  some 
new  quality  quickly  imparted.  On  the  excellence  of  this  operation 
often  depends  the  subsequent  value  of  the  material.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  an  invention,  intended  for  a  kindred  purpose  at  home,  may 
be  thus  applied  with  facility  and  advantage.  South  American  wool 
bore  a  very  low  price,  in  consequence  of  its  being  full  of  burrs  and 
filth  :  mechanical  ingenuity,  set  to  work  by  the  great  profit  in  view, 
attempted  to  cleanse  it,  but  for  a  time  succeeded  only  by  means  which 
broke  and  damaged  its  fibres.  At  length  another  method  was  devised, 
which  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent.  Now,  exactly  the  same  diffi- 
culty occurs  in  the  cleansing  of  East  India  cotton-wool ;  the  plans 
hitherto  in  use  are  either  so  slow,  as  even  with  cheap  Hindoo  labour 
to  be  very  expensive,  or  so  imperfect  as  to  give  the  material  but  insuffi- 
cient cleansing,  or  so  violent  as  to  damage  its  texture.     The  difficulty 
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will  probably  be  got  over  by  means  of  the  invention  for  cleansing 
South  American  wool,  and  might  have  been  some  years  ago,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  invention  had  been  known  there. 

The  varied  means  of  transit  and  communication,  by  land  and  water, 
are  of  intimate  importance  to  every  individual  of  the  human  family. 
We  have  not  long  recovered  from  the  surprise  which  seized  us,  when 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  our  engineers  and  mechanists  first  brought 
about  the  recent  splendid  results  of  this  kind.  To  bring  the  continent 
of  America  within  a  certain  twelve  days*  sail  from  our  shores,  to  make 
Liverpool  but  a  ten  hours'  easy  ride  from  London,  to  deliver  letters  in 
London  before  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  hour  after  they  were  posted 
In  Dublin,  to  reach  Bombay  in  thirty  days  from  Falmouth,  and  by  modes 
of  travelling  which  women  and  children  may  ordinarily  use — these  were 
the  airy  visions  or  broad  jokes  of  times  but  just  gone  by,  but  are  now 
our  daily  and  unthought-of  conveniences.  All  the  lower  modes  of 
travelling  have  also  partaken  of  the  spirit  of  improvement ;  our  sailing- 
vessels  emulate  our  steamers  in  despatch  and  punctuality,  and  our  turn- 
pike roads  and  coaches,  long  before  they  were  hopelessly  defeated  as 
main  trunks  by  the  railroads,  had  received  every  improvement  which 
science  could  suggest,  or  impatient  rapidity  demand.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  effects  of  these  better  modes  of  transit  should  be  confined  to 
the  principal  lines  on  which  they  immediately  operate ;  if  the  rivalry 
of  steam  compels  New  York  "  liners  "  to  "  put  the  best  leg  foremost," 
the  style  in  which  they  do  it  will  soon  be  found  to  prevail  on  the 
voyages  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  and  now  that  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  is  ordinary  work  in  England,  the  colonist,  if  he 
know  it,  is  likely  to  be  less  content  with  almost  unpassable  tracks, 
than  when  the  distance  from  Portsmouth  to  London  was  a  three  days' 
journey  for  royalty- 
Here  too,  as  in  manufactures,  the  spirit  of  invention  is  still  at  work : 
it  is  not  content  with  bridging  the  Atlantic,  and  running  3,000  miles 
mt  a  spell,  in  spite  of  formulae  and  Dr.  Lardner.  There  are  at  this 
Iiour  inventions  in  existence,  which  rigid  demonstration  seems  to  say 
will  bring  steam-voyages  of  4,000  or  5,000  miles  as  much,  at  least, 
within  our  power  as  are  the  present  performances,  and  at  a  cost  pro- 
portionately reduced.  We  say  nothing  of  still  more  startling  announce- 
ments, even  that,  before  long,  Calcutta  will  be,  as  to  time,  as  near  to 
London  as  Edinburgh  was  less  than  a  century  ago  !  and  yet  the  talent 
and  standing  of  the  parties  who  say  they  hope  to  accomplish  this,  may 
go  for  something  against  the  inherent,  or  rather  the  present,  improba- 
bility of  such  a  consummation.  We  mention  not  these  matters  to  draw 
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present  faith  to  them,  but  to  show,  that  after  all  which  lias  been  done, 
men's  brains  are  busy  about  modes  of  locomotion ;  and  except  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  nature's  secrets  are  all  extorted,  and 
her  treasures  all  ransacked,  we  must  conclude  that  this  untiring  scru- 
tiny will  bring  out  something,  probably  much,  that  even  in  this  flying 
age  we  have  not  yet  known. 

We  are  already  feeling  the  influence  of  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  <^ 
our  improved  transit  to  India.  Scenes  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  beyond  the  range  of  every-day  imagi- 
nation, are  now  almost  the  staple  of  our  familiar  and  daily  talk ;  and 
undertakings  which  seemed  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudent  enterprize 
and  ordinary  means,  have  become  matters  of  common  business  and 
jog-trot  application.  Much  less  ado  is  now  made  of  a  voyage  to 
America,  than  formei'ly  of  one  to  Ireland;  and  to  go  to  India  is  an 
affair  as  little  formidable  as,  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  was  to  travel 
to  the  south  of  France.  A  Bengal  Zemindar  comes  to  England  from 
curiosity,  and  finding  after  a  while  he  has  to  attend  to  some  affairs  at 
home,  he  sets  off  in  November,  leaving  word  at  his  hotel  in  London  be 
shall  be  back  again  in  May.  Now,  let  us  remember,  that,  all  the  world 
over,  the  main  rule  of  human  action  is  neighbour-measure  ;  let  us  take 
into  account  that  the  measure,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  that  neigh- 
bour will  be  oftenest  and  most  nearly  conformed  to,  whose  wealth  and 
power  add  most  force  to  his  example,  and  the  impress  of  whose  doings 
is  most  frequently  repeated  ;  let  us  be  thankful,  that  in  His  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Providence  has  given  the  greatest  amount  of  these 
inferior  and  adventitious  influences,  along  with,  and  evidently  for  the 
help  of,  that  example  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  at  present  the  best 
the  world  can  afford  ;  and  let  us  conclude  from  all,  that  the  more 
perfect  and  rapid  are  our  means  of  conveyance,  the  lighter  and  more 
economical  of  fuel  our  marine-engines,  the  safer  and  more  sea- defying 
our  steamboats,  the  more  frequent  will  be  our  intercourse  with  those 
portions  of  the  human  race  which  are  behind  us  in  knowledge  and 
civilization,  the  more  influential  for  good  will  be  the  fame  of  our 
strength  and  standing,  the  more  impressive  will  be  our  example  in 
manners,  in  morals,  and  in  righteousness,  and  the  more  extended  and 
successful  will  be  our  direct  attempts  to  establish  the  dominion  of 
truth  and  peace. 

If  these  remarks  are  specially  applicable  to  those  portions  of  the 
earth  under  our  control  or  on  our  frontiers,  where  black  idolatry 
nourishes  rampant  vice,  they  are  true,/ though  iu  a  somewhat  difterent 
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way,  of  our  colonies  more  properly  so  called.  To  be  on  the  borders  of 
an  ever-tempting  expanse  of  unappropriated  land — to  dwell,  or  to 
mingle  much  with  men  who  dwell,  where  no  neighbour's  purview 
checks  the  downward  tendency,  and  frequent  need  of  defence  brings 
on  a  habit  at  once  of  violence  and  independence — to  grow  of  necessity 
content  with  the  coarse  accommodations  and  scant  adornings  which 
are  all  the  early  efforts  of  a  colony  can  supply — to  be  frequently  in  the 
presence  of,  or  in  conflict  with,  races  whose  example,  though  revolting, 
is  that  of  human  beings,  and  so  not  without  effect — with  all  this,  to 
be  away,  or  often  absent  from,  the  ordinary  means  of  intellectual 
improvement  and  moral  training, — these  things,  and  more  like  them, 
tend  greatly  to  lower  the  standard  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  moral 
taste,  in  the  greater  portion  of  colonial  life  ;  nothing,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  seems  so  likely  to  counteract  the  evil,  as  frequent 
glimpses  of  a  different  state  of  things.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  older 
society  has  its  own  faults,  but  they  are  not  those  peculiar  to  colonies  ; 
its  settled  submission  to  law,  its  smoother  yet  not  less  resolved  demea- 
nour, its  more  calculating  and  less  violent  courses,  its  more  intellectual 
taste,  its  aspect  generally  less  animal  and  gross,  may  do  much,  not- 
withstanding all  its  faults,  towards  keeping  up  colonial  feeling  to  a 
better  standard  than  it  would  otherwise  maintain.  But  then,  that  it 
may  do  this,  its  "form  and  pressure"  must  be  presented  with  frequency 
and  regularity,  as  well  as  fidelity,  to  the  colonial  eye;  which  frequency 
and  regularity  depend  on  mechanical  improvements. 

Probably  we  have  been  wasting  words  on  that  which,  in  words, 
nobody  will  dispute ;  and  yet  we  have  often  wondered,  that  men, 
devotedly  intent  on  the  moral  improvement  of  the  world,  have  slight- 
ingly passed  by  those  very  mechanical  improvements  on  which  the 
successful  pursuit  of  their  own  chosen  objects  very  greatly  depends. 
For  them  it  would  seem  to  be  all  the  same,  whether  a  voyage  to  India 
occupy  a  month,  as  now,  or  a  year,  as  not  long  ago  ;  they  think  little 
of  the  inventions  which  double  the  value  of  their  own  efforts  ;  they  use 
them  when  they  happen  to  stumble  on  them,  and  seem  to  forget,  that 
the  men  with  whom  they  originated  are  workers,  under  the  same  all- 
guiding  Providence,  side  by  side  with  themselves.  Would  that  we 
could  see  all  classes  of  agents  in  the  mighty  plan,  recognizing  and 
befriending  each  other ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MEMOIR  OF  GENERAL  LORD  HILL.* 

It  is  an  invidious  occupation  to  select  one  from  amongst  the  remark- 
able men  who  reflect  a  lustre  on  our  modern  military  history,  and 
eulogize  his  memory  in  language  that  knows  no  limits,  while  an  equal 
tribute  of  national  gratitude  is  due  to  many  who  still  survive  the 
memorable  days  of  England's  triumph.  Tliis  feeling  must  inevitably 
prevent  the  compilation  of  an  impartial  history,  before  the  heroes  of 
Waterloo  shall  have  been  themselves  overthrown,  but  offers  neither 
impediment  nor  objection  to  a  simple  narrative  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments which  characterize  each  individual.  Perhaps  the  best  eulogy  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  is,  the  single 
statement  of  his  having  been  almost  the  only  general  who  fought  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  to  whom  Wellington  gave  a  separate  and  independent 
command.  Others  acquired  this  responsibility  contingently,  acciden- 
tally,  on  comparatively  minor  occasions,  and  for  periods  of  inconsider- 
able length,  but  Hill  was  deliberately  "  set  apart  for  the  work  "  by  the 
Great  Captain,  and  left  to  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  his  own  sound 
judgment.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unaccompanied  by  its  advantages  to 
retrace  this  brave  soldier's  history,  and  see  by  what  well-jneasured 
steps  he  at  length  came  forward  into  the  glorious  light  that  will  enable 
posterity  to  read  the  legible  letters  that  perpetuate  his  fame. 

Sir  John  Hill,  Bart,  of  Hawkstone,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  having 
married  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  John  Chambre,  of 
Petton,  Esq.,  in  the  same  county,  had  by  that  lady  sixteen  children, 
twelve  of  whom  survived  their  mother.  Of  these,  Rowland,  the  second 
son,  born  at  the  family  seat  on  the  11th  August,  1772,  was  early  placed 
at  the  public  school  of  Rugby,  where  h'  continued  till  his  sixteenth 
year,  when  he  was  appointed  to  an  ens.gncy  in  the  38th  regiment.f 

*  Our  commercial  readers  must  not  envy  the  few  pages  of  this  month's  Number 
devoted  to  record  the  services  of  a  soldier,  whos  life  was  passed  in  the  protection 
of  those  relations  with  foreign  kingdoms,  whio  alone  give  health  or  permanence 
to  British  commerce.  Our  offence  will  also  be  deemed  more  venial  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  we  give,  gratis,  a  portrait  of  the  hero,  from  Mr.  Pickersgill's  cele- 
brated picture  at  Windsor,  the  only  miniature  size  ever  published  from  that  work. 
We  must  not  omit  also  to  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  Wright's  voluminous 
Life  of  Wellington,  to  the  United  Service  Gazette,  and  to  the  Shrewsbury  News, 
for  many  of  the  particulars  which  we  have  adopted  into  our  memoir. 

t  The  following  epitome  of  his  services,  copied  from  the  United  Service 
G.izettc,  ni;iy  be  relied  on  as  authentic.    His  commissions  arc  dated  as  follow ; — 
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The  education  of  a  crowded  grammar-school,  the  masters  of  which  are 
independent  of  their  pupils,  being  found  insufficient,  the  young  soldier 
promptly  entered  hinaself  at  a  military  college  in  Strasburg,  where  he 
applied  himself  diligently  for  twelve  months,  the  limit  of  his  furlough. 
He  next  made  the  grand  tour  of  the  European  continent,  in  company 
with  his  elder  brother  and  his  uncle,  and,  returning  to  England,  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate  for  active  service.  Edinburgh  was  the 
first  scene  of  his  regular  military  duty,  but  its  inactivity  did  not  satisfy 
him,  and  notwithstanding  the  marked  attentions  of  the  best  society  in 
that  beautiful  city,  he  eagerly  accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  Sir  John 
Broughton's  Independents,  bringing  along  with  him  his  quota  of  men. 
By  the  same  spirited  means  he  acquired  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
army ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  his  ambition  for  employment  and  dis- 
tinction, not  allowing  him  to  await  patiently  his  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticular regiment,  he  employed  the  necessary  interval  in  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Genoa,  conducted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Drake.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  this  gentleman.  Captain  Hill  succeeded  in  being 
named  aide-de-camp  to  the  successful  generals,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir 
David  Dundas,  and  General  O'Hara,  although  he  had  not  then  attained 
liis  21st  year.  His  perilous  service  at  this  place  was  attended  by  that 
providential  result  which  he  so  frequently  experienced,  and  the  intre- 
pidity which  he  manifested  upon  the  most  momentous  occasions,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  warmest  approbation  of  his  commanders.  When 
General  O'Hara  was  niade  prisoner,  young  Hill,  always  in  the  battle's 
front,  received  a  wound  in  the  right  hand,  from  which,  however,  he 
perfectly  recovered, — and,  when  the  chances  of  life's  lottery  had  decided 
that  Captain  Snow,  instead  of  his  brother  aide-de-camp  Hill,  should 

Ensign,  38th  regiment,  31st  March,  1790  ;  Lieutenant,  Independents,  24th  January, 
1791;  Ditto,  53rd  regiment,  16th  March,  1791;  Captain,  Independents,  23rd 
March,  1793;  Ditto,  86th  regifljent,  30th  October,  1793;  Major,  90th  regiment, 
10th  February,  1794;  Lieutenant- Colonel,  ditto,  13th  May,  1794;  Colonel,  by 
brevet,  1st  January,  1800;  Major- General,  30th  October,  1805;  Lieutenant- 
Gencral,  1st  January,  1812  ;  General,  27th  May,  1825. 

On  the  8th  September,  1809,  his  Lordship  obtained  the  Colonelcy  of  the  late 
3rd  Garrison  Battalion.  He  was  removed  from  this  corps  to  the  94th  on  the  I8th 
September  following  ;  to  the  72nd  Highlanders  on  the  29th  April,  1815 ;  to  the 
53rd  regiment  on  the  24th  February,  1817  ;  and  to  the  Blues  on  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  in  succession  to  the  present  King  of  Hanover. 

Lord  Hill  was  appointed  Governor  of  Blackness  Castle  on  the  13th  January, 
1812.  This  sinecure  he  relinquished  on  the  13th  July,  1814,  for  the  Governor- 
•bip  of  Hull;  and  on  the  18th  June,  1830,  he  replaced  the  late  venerable  Field- 
Marbhal  Earl  Harcourt  as  Governor  of  Plymouth. 
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ascend  a  tree  to  make  observations,  he  beheld  liis  ill-fated  friend  fall 
from  its  branches  at  his  feet,  mortally  wounded.  It  was  resolved  to 
abandon  Toulon  to  the  republican  arms — Buonaparte's  star  was  rising 
over  it — and  Sir  David  Dundas  appointed  Captain  Hill  to  carry  the 
despatches  to  England  announcing  this  reluctant  but  inevitable  step. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  dull  round  of  garrison  duty,  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  alone  awaited  him ;  but  a  new  and  a  glorious 
opportunity  of  seeing  service,  and  under  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  in  the  world,  Lord  Lynedoch,  unexpectedly 
presented  itself.  This  interesting  man  had  observed  and  admired 
Hill's  coolness  and  professional  devotion  at  Toulon,  and  voluntarily 
gave  him  option  of  a  majority  in  the  90th  regiment.  Aware  of  the 
worth  of  the  gallant  Graham's  friendship  and  example,  he  cheerfully 
entered  that  regiment,  of  which  he  soon  became  the  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and  in  that  rank  laid  the  foundation  of  that  name  and  honour  that 
place  him  amongst  the  foremost  of  our  military  characters. 

Having  endured  the  hardships  of  the  Gibraltar  service  at  that  period, 
Colonel  Hill's  regiment  was  ordered  to  Egypt,  whither  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon  had  called  the  sole  defenders  of  Europe's  freedom ;  and, 
although  the  expulsion  of  the  intruder  from  Egypt  only  directed  his 
unjust  views  to  some  other  country  of  the  globe,  the  conduct  of  the 
brave  men  who  baffled  him  is  not  the  less  meritorious,  or  less  entitled 
to  general  gratitude.  At  the  battle  of  Mandora,  on  the  13th  March, 
1801, where  Major-General  Cradock  commanded.  Hill's  regiment  formed 
the  front ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  a  most  competent  judge,  Sir 
R.  Wilson,  for  stating,  that  the  firmness  of  the  90th  contributed 
mainly  to  the  success  of  that  eventful  day.  Just  at  the  close  of  this 
conflict,  Colonel  Hill  received  a  wound  in  the  temple  from  a  musket- 
baJl,  so  severe  as  to  render  him  wholly  insensible,  and  death  had  only 
been  arrested  by  the  fortunate  intervention  of  a  strong  brass  binding 
that  adorned  his  helmet.  Removed  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  was 
conveyed  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  by  the  express  wish  of  Lord 
Keith,  where  he  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  Capudan  Pacha,  who, 
in  common  with  the  best  and  bravest  spirits  enrolled  under  the  ban- 
ners of  freedom,  admired  and  valued  the  virtues  of  this  gallant  young 
officer.  The  retirement  of  the  British  army  being  decided  on,  and  a 
day  appointed,  the  Capudan  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Colonel  Hill, 
then  restored  to  health,  and  pi-esented  him,  as  a  token  of  his  esteem, 
with  a  sword,  a  shawl,  and  a  gold  box,  gifts  on  which  Oriental  custom 
places  the  highest  value.  No  field  remaining  for  the  display  of  British 
valour,  Colonel  Hill  was  sent  to  Ireland   on   the  20th  August,  1803, 
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with  tl>e  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and  placed  on  the  staft"  in  that 
country,  where  lie  remained  till  30th  October,  1805.  His  duty  con- 
sisted in  the  enforcement  and  instruction  of  discipline,  without  which, 
an  army  in  the  field  would  not  be  more  serviceable  than  an  armed 
mob ;  and  so  fortunate  was  he  in  the  performance  of  this  important 
l>oint  of  the  duties  of  a  commander,  that  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  the  towns  of  Galway  and  Fermoy,  presented  him  with  public 
acknowledgments  of  their  admiration  of  his  conduct,  and  the  deepest 
regret  at  his  retirement  from  the  command  in  their  districts. 

Resigning  his  Irish  command,  he  served  under  Sir  David  Dundas  in 
South  Britain,  but,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  the  Baltic  and  coast  of 
Germany  in  charge  of  a  brigade,  consisting  of  the  first  battalions  of 
the  9th,  30th,  and  89th  regiments.  This  expedition,  without  having 
achieved  anything,  returned  almost  immediately,  in  February,  1806, 
after  which  Hill  served  in  England  till  the  24th  December  in  that 
year,  and  passed  thence  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  continued  till  his 
embarkation  for  the  Peninsula.  o  Jioiinsvuc-  i  life 

But  already  had  his  well-known  bravery— his  military  experience — 
his  uncompromising  firmness — his  love  of  discipline — his  ability  to 
enforce  the  severest  regulations  without  pain  to  his  soldiers — his 
urbanity  of  manner,  in  civil  trust — his  high  moral  reputation — his  true 
and  exemplary  sense  of  honour — his  influence  in  the  army  acquired 
by  the  honest  exercise  of  any  authority  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted— become  known  to  the  Government ;  and,  when  the  difficulty 
of  the  service  demanded  the  aid  of  the  ablest  men,  Hill  could  not  be 
overlooked.  Embarking  at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  in  the  summer  of  1808, 
his  brigade  sailed  for  the  Peninsula,  to  join  the  army  destined  to  expel 
the  French  from  Spain  ;  and  the  distinguished  share  he  had  iu  the 
campaign  and  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  forms  no  mean  portion  of 
that  splendid  soldier's  memoirs.  At  the  last  moment  of  the  fatal 
liour,  when  the  British  sought  the  shore  and  their  ships  at  Corunna, 
General  Hope,  one  of  the  most  humane,  brave,  and  discerning  officers 
in  the  Peninsular  army,  selected  Hill  for  the  desperate  duty  of  covering 
the  embarkation,  and  never  was  duty  more  steadily  or  heroically  per- 
formed. 

The  army  having  landed  at  Plymouth,  a  new  field  now  opened  for 
the  exercise  of  those  feelings  which  Hill  had  before  given  evidence  of; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  putting  them  into  practice.  In 
his  attention  to  the  wounded  he  was  unremitting,  personally  visiting 
the  wards,  conversing  with  the  hospital-surgeons,  and  encouraging  the 
poor  sufferers  by  kind  and  cheering  allusions  to  the  dangers  they  hud 
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passed.  This  generous,  noble,  and  humane  conduct  could  not,  did  not 
pass  unobsen'ed  by  the  municipal  authorities,  who,  independent  of  all 
other  consideration  save  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  sucii  benevo- 
lent feelings,  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  borougli,  and  an 
unanimous  address  of  approbation. 

His  stay  in  England  was  but  momentary.  Already  had  he  been 
appointed,  during  his  absence  and  without  solicitation,  colonel  of  the 
third  garrison  battalion  ;  and  the  smiles  of  fortune  and  course  of  events 
had  enriched  him  by  the  possession  of  the  Hawkstone  estate,  which  his 
attached  uncle,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.,  had  bequeathed  to  him.  But 
the  claims  of  his  country  overpowered  all  personal  considerations,  and 
after  the  enjoyment  of  five  quickly-passing  days  with  his  family  and 
friends  "  around  the  Wrekin,"  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  drew  that  sword  which  was  not  again  to  be  sheathed  while 
England  had  an  enemy  unconquered.  The  history  of  his  country 
details  the  participation  of  General  Hill  in  those  campaigns  that  pre- 
ceded the  foolish  Convention  of  Cintra ;  and  the  despatches  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  bear  irrefragable  testimony  to  his  bravery  and 
military  skill  upon  numerous  occasions.  jiqaioouo  aid 

In  the  year  1811,  Lieutenant-General  Hill  was  compelled  to  reftirn 
to  England,  on  account  of  severe  illness  brought  on  by  professional 
exertion  and  fatigue,  but  resumed  his  duties  as  soon  as  renewed 
strength  enabled  him. 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera  he  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  head,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  suffered  much  inconvenience  from  its  eifects, 
as  the  activity  which  he  displayed  in  surprising  General  Girard  at 
Arroyo  de  Molino,  sufficiently  proves.  On  this  latter  enterprise  he 
captured  the  Prince  d'Aremberg,  who  was  sent  prisoner  to  Oswestrj', 
and  afterwards  to  Bridgenorth,  in  the  county  of  Salop  ;  and  also 
General  Brun.  <  : 

"  The  enemy  were  so  completely  taken  by  surprise,  that  some  of  their  horses 
were  unbridled,  and  their  commander  was  waiting  to  mount,  that  he  might  accom- 
pany Dombrouski's  brigade  and  Briche's  cavalry  ;  one  brigade  having  marched  at 
four  that  morning  by  the  Medellin  road.  The  left  column,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Stewart,  rushed  into  the  town  while  Girard's  troops  were 
forming  on  the  outside,  and  fell  upon  the  rearguard  with  the  bayonet ;  and  so 
imexpected  was  the  appearance  of  the  British  soldiers,  that  on  the  first  alarm, 
the  French  commander  said,  '  It  could  only  be  a  party  of  Spaniards,  as  the  Eng- 
lish were  too  fond  of  their  beds  to  leave  them  in  such  tempestuous  weather. 
The  sounds  of  Highland  bagpipes  playing  '  Hey,  Jonny  Coup,  are  yo  waukin  yet,* 
soon  told  him  the  native  country  of  his  assailants."  * 

•  Wright's  Life  of  Wellington.  Vol.  II.  p;  *io3. 
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When  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Talavera,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Perceval)  observed,  "  That  the  manner  in  which  General 
Hill  had  repulsed  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  was  fresh  in 
every  one's  memory."  His  Majesty  on  this  occasion  was  pleased  to 
appoint  him  Colonel  of  the  95th,  and  after  the  battle  of  Arroyo  de  Mo- 
lino,  the  Prince  Regent,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
(1812),  noticed  in  the  following  terms  General  Hill's  success  : — 

"  The  successful  and  brilliant  enterprise,  which  terminated  in  the  surprise,  in 
Spanish  Estremadura,  of  a  French  corps  by  a  detachment  of  the  allied  army 
under  Lieutenant- General  Hill,  is  highly  creditable  to  that  distinguished  oflScer, 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  has  contributed  materially  to  obstruct  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  Peninsula." 

It  was  for  this  service  his  Royal  Highness  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  K.  B.,  and  appointed  him  Governor  of  Blackness  Castle. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  1812,  the  Hon.  William  Hill 
(Lord  Berwick)  having  resigned  the  representation  of  the  borough  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  family  of  General  Hill  were  solicited  to  offer  him  as 
a  candidate,  and  his  election  for  that  borough  was  obtained. 

In  1813  and  1814  the  inhabitants  of  Shropshire  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent column  as  a  testimony  of  esteem  to  his  Lordship  ;  and  in  May, 
1814,  General  Hill  was  created  Baron  of  Almarez  and  of  Hawkstone, 
with  an  annuity  of  £2,000  per  annum  to  his  Lordship  and  his  heirs 
male,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew. 

Peace  having  been  signed  at  Paris  in  May,  1814,  his  Lordship 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  at  Hawkstone,  in  the  following 
month.  On  his  road  thither  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm in  every  town  through  which  he  passed ;  and  his  return  to  his 
native  county  was  anticipated  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  liveliest  joy. 
A  day  was  set  apart  for  a  public  dinner  and  rejoicing  in  Shrewsbury  ; 
and  his  Lordship  was  received  in  that  town  with  all  the  honours  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  triumphal  entrance  ;  the  town  poured  forth  its  popu- 
lation to  gratulate  him  ;  a  cavalcade,  comprising  the  principal  per- 
sonages in  the  county,  escorted  him  into  the  town,  where  he  was 
entertained  that  day  in  the  Municipal  Hall,  and  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  borough  in  a  gold  box  ;  and  also  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Drapers'  Company. 

Besides  these  testimonies  of  affection  from  the  people  of  Shrews- 
bury, he  received  a  sword  from  the  corporation  of  London ;  another 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham ;  and  also  was  entertained  with 
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public  dinners,  attended  with  general  rejoicings,  by  the  corporation  and 
citizens  at  Chester,  Whitchurch,  Drayton,  EUesmere,  &c. 

Attached  affectionately  to  his  native  county,  his  Lordship  now 
hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  upon  his  estate  and  among  his 
friends ;  but  he  had  scarcely  returned,  when  he  was  appointed  to  take 
command  of  an  expedition  against  the  Americans.  Happily,  however, 
the  negociations  with  that  power  terminated  with  the  signature  of 
peace ;  and  on  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1815,  LoriHill  was  offered  a  command  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  present  at  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.  His 
Lordship,  on  that  occasion,  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  his  two 
brothers  were  wounded :  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  R.  Hill  was  shot 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  right  arm — the  ball  entered  his  chest, 
but  not  deeply.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clement  Hill's  wound  was  in  the 
thigh ;  a  sabre  having  passed  quite  through  the  fleshy  part,  and  also 
through  his  saddle,  into  his  horse's  back. 

The  most  significant  as  well  as  the  most  graphic  epitome  of  Lord 
Hill's  brilliant  career,  is  perhaps  that  inscribed  upon  the  fine  Doric 
Column,  the  largest  of  that  order  in  the  world,  erected  by  the  grati- 
tude of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  Lieut.-Gen.  Rowland  Lord  Hill,  Baron  Hill  of  Almarez  and  Hawkstone, 
G.  C.  B.,  not  more  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  courage  in  the  field,  during  the 
arduous  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  South  of  France,  and  the  memo- 
rable Plains  of  Waterloo,  than  for  his  benevolent  and  paternal  care  in  providing 
for  the  comforts  and  supplying  the  necessities  of  his  victorious  countrymen,  and 
for  that  humanity  and  generosity  which  their  vanquished  foes  experienced  and 
acknowledged ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  county  of  Salop  have  erected 
this  Column  and  Statue,  as  a  memorial  of  their  respect  and  gratitude  to  an  illus- 
trious contemporary,  and  an  incitement  to  emulation  in  the  Heroes  and  Patriots 
of  future  ages.     a.  d.  mdcccxvi." 

"  Civi.  Svo.  Rolando  Domino  Baroni  Hill,  Ab.  Almarez  et  Hawkstone  Popvlares. 
Eivs.  Ex.  Agro.  Atqve.  Mvnicipio.  Salopiensi.  Colvmnam.  Hancce.  Cvm. 
Statua.  P.  C.  A.  S.  mdcccxvi." 


"  Is  in.  re.  militari.  qvemadmodvm.  se  gesserit  Testes,  sint.  Lvsitania.  Hispania, 
Galliae.  Narbonensis.  ac.  Belgica  artvrivs.  et  qvidem.  hostivm.  exercitvs." 

The  foregoing  is  translated  as  follows  : — 

"  To  their  countryman,  Rowland  Lord  Hill,  Baron  of  Almarez  and  Hawkstone, 
his  neighbours  in  the  county  and  town  of  Shrewsbury  have  erected  this  Column 
and  Statue,  A.  D.  1816- 

"  To  his  military  prowess  let  Portugal,  Spain,  the  South  of  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  armies  of  the  allies,  and  even  those  of  the 
enemy,  bear  witness. 
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"  Roleia,  Vimiera,  Coruiina,  Doiiro,  Talavera,  Busaco,  Arroyo  del  Molino, 
Aliimrez,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Hillette,  Orthez,  Aire,  Tarbez,  Tou- 
louse, and  Waterloo. " 

There  is  not  one  of  these  memorable  events,  to  the  glorious  con- 
summation of  which  the  daring  intrepidity,  or  imperturbable  coolness, 
promptitude,  and  presence  of  mind,  of  his  Lordship,  did  not  materially 
contribute.  Perhaps  the  one  in  which  he  most  distinguished  himself, 
and  the  success  of  which  is  almost  exclusively  attributable  to  him,  is 
the  desperate  fight  of  Almarez,  in  1812,  March  I6th,  from  which  he 
took  liis  second  title.  Wellington,  having  resolved  upon  this  plan  of 
operation,  directed  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Almarez, 
defended  on  both  sides  of  the  river  by  very  formidable  works  and  a 
sufficient  garrison.  The  French  soldiers  were  crowded  on  the  parapet  of 
their  work,  watching  the  progress  of  an  attack  upon  Mirabete ;  which, 
however,  was  merely  a  feint,  intended  to  have  been  simultaneous  with 
the  escalade.  They  had  no  suspicion  of  an  attack  till  the  rush  of  the 
assailants,  the  sight  of  their  ladders  and  the  opening  of  their  firing 
parties  alarmed  them,  already  on  the  alert,  into  swift  resistance.  With 
a  good  order,  exceeded  only  by  their  valour,  the  50th  regiment,  and 
one  wing  of  the  71st,  soon  mounted  the  parapet,  and  the  defenders 
gave  way.  Their  contest  for  the  interior  defences  was  but  short ;  they 
abandoned  the  intrenchment  and  tower,  and  fled  to  the  tite  de  pont. 
Here  was  a  scene  of  great  confusion,  for  the  pursuers  entered  the  work 
along  with  them.  They  rushed  upon  the  bridge,  but  three  of  the  boats 
were  already  cut  away  by  the  fugitives  who  first  crossed.  Many  fell 
or  leaped  into  the  river,  and  were  drowned  ;  and  about  250  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  river  was  soon  passed ;  the  towers  and  magazines  in  the  forts, 
and  in  the  tite  de  pont,  were  blown  up ;  the  guns  thrown  into  tl»e 
Tagus ;  the  palisades,  barriers,  stores  of  timber  and  of  tools,  the  pon- 
toons and  their  carriages,  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  works  utterly 
effaced  and  destroyed.  This  important  service  was  effected  by  the 
loss  of  only  15  officers  and  162  privates,  killed  and  wounded. 

To  Hill  alone  belongs  the  undivided  glory  of  the  passage  of  the 
Adour.  When  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  and  its  triumph  all  his 
own,  great  Wellington  rode  up,  and,  taking  our  hero  by  the  hand,  in 
accents  of  applause,  and  language  of  generosity,  said — "  Hill,  the  day's 
your  own !"  and,  having  closely  examined  the  scene  of  action,  added — 
"  I  have  never  seen  so  many  dead  Frenchmen  in  so  small  a  space.'  * 


-^ — ';;ni'.'j  ■■'/'' 


Wright's  Wellington,  vol  iii. 
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With  regard  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  some  time  ihe  corps  of 
Lord  Hill  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  engagement.  The  post  of 
liis  Lordship  during  the  severe  combats  at  Ilougoumont,  La  Haye 
Sainte,  and  on  the  centre  of  the  position,  was  on  the  slope  of  the 
heights  of  Merke  Braine,  to  the  right  of  the  Nivelle  road,  covering  the 
right  wing  of  the  general  line.  From  this  position  he  anxiously 
observed  every  movement  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  Napoleon  gradually 
concentrated  his  left  in  the  impetuous  attacks  upon  Hougouraont,  his 
Lordship  carefully  opposed  him  until  the  whole  of  his  command  was 
formed  in  squares  on  the  heights  which  overlooked  that  important 
position  between  the  roads  of  Nivelle  and  Genappe.  From  this 
moment  to  the  triumphant  close  of  the  battle,  he  directed  their  opera- 
tions in  person. 

In  the  great  crisis  of  this  conflict,  when  Napoleon  made  his  last 
effort,  and  the  Imperial  Guard  advanced  to  the  attack,  the  services  of 
Lord  Hill,  and  especially  of  that  brigade  of  his  corps  commanded  by 
.  Lieutenant-General  Adam,  were  conspicuous ;  and  by  the  judgment  and 
ardour  with  which  he  supported  the  British  Guards,  he  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  final  and  glorious  result. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  the  throne  of  France, 
his  Lordship  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  that  country,  where  he  remained  till  its  evacuation  by  the 
allied  armies. 

In  the  year  1828,  his  Lordship  was  appointed  General  Commanding 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  England,  a  situation  which  he  continued  to 
fill  under  several  ministries ;  and  the  following  honourable  testimony 
by  a  political  opponent,  was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1835.     Sir  Rufane  Donkin  said — 

"  He  felt  bound  as  a  soldier  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  honest  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  Lord  Hill  had  distributed  the  patronage  of  the  army.  He 
believed  that  never  for  one  moment  since  that  noble  Lord  had  taken  office,  had  he 
giveu  way  to  private  feeling,  or  political  bias,  in  his  distribution  of  the  army 
patronage  at  his  disposal.  Although  opposed  in  politics  to  Lord  Hill,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  impartiality  always  manifested  by  the  noble 
Lord." 

Though  we  believe  Lord  Hill,  as  a  commander,  never  suffered 
a  defeat,  yet  no  heedless  sacrifice  of  life  ever  purchased  for  him  the 
field  of  victory.  The  laurels  he  bravely  won,  were  solely  attributable 
to  his  generalship  and  extraordinary  skill  in  directing  the  energies  of 
the  troops  under  his  command  : — "  With  Hill,"  it  was  usually  observed 
by  the  soldiery,  "both  life  and  victory  may  be  ours."  The  Soldier's 
Friend  was  his  acknowledged  title. 
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If  these  observations  be  applicable  to  Lord  Hill's  public  life,  they 
are  equally  so  to  his  private  career.  Untarnished  honour,  considerate 
kindness,  and  unostentatious  generosity,  blended  with  courtesy  of 
demeanour  and  evenness  of  temper,  were  the  characteristics  which 
endeared  him  to  his  domestic  circle,  and  ensured  him  the  esteem  and 
attachment,  not  only  of  his  own  tenantry,  but  also  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  native  county,  in  which  he  was  all  but  idolized. 

Having  retired  from  office,  he  withdrew  to  his  seat  at  Hawkstone, 
never,  however,  absenting  himself  from  the  anniversary  dinner  at 
Apsley  House ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  to  the  congratulations  of  his 
old  associates  at  the  meeting  of  1842,  he  replied,  ^^  perhaps  for  the  last 
time."  Infirmities  were  then  increasing  upon  him.  Without  great  or 
lengthened  suffering,  however,  he  expired  on  the  12th  December,  1842, 
at  Hardwicke  Grange,  in  his  Tlst  year,  surrounded  by  his  relations  ; 
leaving  his  title  and  estates  to  his  nephew.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.,  of 
Hawkstone.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Hadnal, 
which  had  been  re-edified  at  his  sole  expense,  and  where  he  had  caused 
a  family  vault  to  be  constructed.  His  county  have  raised  one  monument 
to  his  memory — his  country  will  not  neglect  to  raise  another. 

His  Lordship's  titles  and  distinctions  were  as  follow : — Knight  of 
the  Bath,  in  February,  1812,  and,  upon  the  extension  of  that  Order, 
in  January,  1815,  G.  C.  B.  In  1822,  the  First  Class  of  the  Guelphic 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword  of  Portugal ;  a  Commander  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  of  St. 
George  of  Russia,  of  the  Crescent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  a 
Knight  of  Wilhelm  of  the  Netherlands.  For  his  gallantry  at  Roleia, 
Vimiera,  Corunna,  Talavera,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  and 
Orthez,  he  wore  a  Cross  and  three  clasps ;  so  that,  exclusively  of  his 
Waterloo  decoration,  he  had  received  seven  medals. 
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MONETARY  SYSTEM. 

England  carries  on  her  commerce  by  means  of  a  more  convenient 
monetary  system  than  any  other  state  in  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  have  adopted  a  decimal  division  of  their  coinage^  and 
it  is  so  little  short  of  that  standard  of  perfection,  that  an  alteration 
made  in  only  one  class  of  her  coins,  and  that  the  lowest,  would  put 
her  in  full  possession  of  a  perfectly  decimai.  monetary  system. 

2.  How  passing  strange  it  is,  that  a  change  which  could  be  easily 
effected,  and  is  fraught  with  convenience,  not  only  to  commercial  men, 
but  to  every  man  who  requires  to  use  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic 
in  pecuniary  affairs,  should  not  have  been  made  long  ere  now ;  instead 
of  doing  which,  all  have  stood  aghast  at  tlie  terrible  but  visionary  idea, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  monetary  system,  would  revolutionize 
•the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  cause  confusion  in  all  her  pecuniary 
transactions — from  the  parlour  of  the  venerable  old  lady  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  down  to  the  apple-stall  of  the  old  woman  who  takes  her 
stand  at  the  said  street  corner. 

3.  Doubtless,  a  great  deal  of  this  alarm  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
complex  systems  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  proposed,  all  of 
which  have  contemplated  an  entire  change  in  our  currency,  thereby 
doing  violence  to  established  habits,  and  creating  a  very  excusable 
prejudice  against  any  alteration.  But  the  wonder  is,  that  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  perceived,  either  by  our  statesmen  or  merchants, 
that  our  monetary  system  is  all  but  decimal  already,  and  that  the  only 
change  required,  is  an  alteration  of  our  copper  coinage,  to  make  it 
completely  so.  That  this  alteration  will  not  occasion  any  change  to 
be  made  in  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  of  money,  in  any  cash-book 
or  ledger  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  it  will  not  affect  a  single  rent-roll  or 
annuity  for  ages  back  ;  nor  occasion  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  our 
national  system  of  taxation  or  finance.  Its^  effects  will  chiefly  be  to 
simplify  all  monetary  calculations,  and  the  only  injury  I  can  foresee  it 
likely  to  inflict  is,  that  of  rendering  valueless  to  the  proprietors  all 
copy-rights  of  '*  Interest  Tables,"  "  Ready  Reckoners,"  and  such  like 
publications. 

4.  A  proposition  holding  forth  such  advantages,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  being  listened  to  ;  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  due  con- 
sideration in  all  proper  quarters,  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  my  views  upon 
the  subject  before  my  readers. 
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5.  Let  me  premise,  by  stating  what  is  open  to  every  one's  observa- 
tion, that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  coins  that  may 
be  current,  and  the  mode  of  notation  generally  practised  ;  for  although 
half-sovereigns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns  are  in  circulation,  none  o 
them  have  distinctive  places  in  our  monetary  table  ;  and  till  lately,  we 
had  guineas,  half-guineas,  seven-shillings,  three-shillings,  and  eighteen- 
pence  pieces,  which  were  all  equally  void  of  places  there.  Reflection 
on  this  fact  led  me  to  inquire,  whether  any  of  our  current  coins  would 
harmonize  with  a  decimal  notation  ;  and  I  was  much  gratified  on  per- 
ceiving, that,  by  adopting  one  of  them  for  an  integral  standard,  all  our 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  of  this  description. 

6.  Two  decimal  systems  have  been  brought  before  the  public  of  late 
years,  upon  the  principle  of  adopting  one  of  the  current  coins  for  an 
integral  standard,  but  neither  of  the  projectors  seem  to  have  consi- 
dered the  fitness  of  the  adopted  standard,  or  rather,  whether  they  were 
the  best  that  could  be  selected.  One  has  proposed  to  make  the  pound 
sterling  the  integral  point,  and,  by  dividing  it  in  decimal  retrogression, 
to  construct  a  decimal  currency.  The  other  has  proposed  to  make 
a  farthing  the  integral  point  upon  which  to  build  his  system,  by  multi- 
plication of  it  in  decimal  progression.  To  both  of  these  systems  there 
is  this  startling  objection — that  they  necessarily  throw  out  of  circula- 
tion every  coin  now  current,  excepting  one,  which  is  the  starting  point 
of  each.  By  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  which  is 
less  extreme  than  either  of  the  above,  I  have  formed  an  intermediate 
point  in  our  monetary  scale  to  build  my  system  upon,  and  by  which 
I  am  enabled  to  steer  clear  of  so  justly  dreaded  a  revolution.  I  pro- 
pose taking  a  shilling  for  the  integral  standard  of  my  system. 

7.  Our  copper  coins,  however,  do  not  harmonize  with  decimal  nota- 
tion, because  they  are  not  decimal  parts  of  a  shilling,  but  divisions  of 
it  by  12,  and  parts  of  12;  they  will  therefore  require  to  beset  aside, 
and  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  circulation,  to  be  substituted  by  other 
coins  of  values  in  decimal  proportions  to  a  shilling.  Thus,  our  pre- 
sent division  of  a  shilling  consists  of  the  following  copper  coins  :-•— 

Half-farthings.         Farthings.         Halfpence.         Pence. 

96         =  48        =  24        =       12    =    One  ShiUing. 

But  the  decimal  division  proposed  would  consist  of  the  following : — 

One- Cent  Two-Cent  Five-Cent       Ten-Cent 

Coins.  Coins.  Coins.  Coins. 

100  50  20  10    =    One  Shilling. 

And  the  following  comparative  table  exhibits  the  relative  values  of  the 
present  and  proposed  coins ;  besides  which,  we  should  continue  to 
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have  the  silvei'  coin,  sixpence,  or  half-shilling,  equal  to  50  cents,  and 
the  silver  tliree-penny,  or  quarter-shilling,  equal  to  25  cents. — 

Present  Copper  Coins.  Proposed  Copper  Coins. 

1  Half-farthing  is  the  96th  part,  and  1  Cent  is  the  100th  part  of  a  Shilling. 
1  Farthing        —        48th  part,  and  2  Cents     —     50th  ditto. 

1  Halfpenny     —        24th  part,  and  5  Cents     —     20th  ditto. 

1  Penny  —        12th  part,  and  10  Cents  —     10th  ditto. 

8.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  invent  names  for  the  new  coins, 
but  I  cannot  avoid  employing  some  new  term  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  old  ;  and  I  think  it  is  extremely  probable,  that,  should  such  a  new 
series  of  coins  be  introduced,  the  new  will  popularly  take  the  names  of 
the  old,  as  soon  as  the  latter  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation — 
all  excepting  the  lowest,  for  which  the  name  "  cent,"  it  appears  to  me, 
is  the  most  appropriate. 

9.  Having  said  (3)  that  the  only  alteration  required  in  our  coinage 
to  give  us  a  decimal  currency,  is  that  of  a  new  subdivision  of  the  shil- 
ling ;  and  having  shown  (7)  what  that  alteration  will  require  to  be, 
I  have  now  to  show,  that  the  decimal  pi^ogression  above  the  value  of 
a  shilling,  when  connected  to  a  like  retrogression  below  that  standard 
of  value,  as  proposed,  will  render  the  system  complete. 

10.  The  first  decimal  progression  above  the  value  of  a  shilling  in 
coin,  is  the  half-sovereign,  or  ten  shillings ;  and  the  next  is  five  pounds, 
(for  which  I  am  not  aware  we  have  any  coin),  or  one  hundred  shillings . 
Tlie  first  retrogression  below  tlie  value  of  a  shilling  will  be  ten  cents, 
to  be  represented  by  a  "  ten-cent"  coin  ;  and  the  next  and  lowest  will 
be  a  cent,  to  be  represented  by  a  "  one-cent"  coin. 

11.  The  following,  therefore,  will  be  the  order  of  our  currency,  in 
its  most  simple  form,  stated  in  decimal  notation  : — 

Shs.  Cts. 

Five  Pounds  100  00 

Half- Sovereign      10  00 

One  Shilling  1  00 

Ten- Cent  Coin      0  10 

One- Cent  Coin      0  01 

The  above  may  very  properly  be  designated  the  cardinal  coins  of  the 
system ;  and  the  prominent  place  which  the  half- sovereign  there  as- 
sumes, seems  to  entitle  it  to  a  new  name— one  that  does  not  imply  a 
reference  to  another  coin — 1  think  the  name  "noble"  would  be  appro- 
priate ;  and  if  five-pound  pieces  were  coined,  the  name  "  imperial " 
would  be  suitable,  and  mark  its  importance  in  the  scale. 

12.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  what  our  entire  currency 
will  be  (supposing  five  pounds  to  be  a  coin),  consisting  of  our  present 
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gold  and  silver  coins,  and  the  new  copper  coins  which  it  is  proposed 
to  substitute  for  those  at  present  in  use  ;  to  which  are  annexed  two 
columns — one  showing  the  coins  set  down  by  the  present  mode  of 
notation,  and  the  other  by  the  decimal  mode. 

Present  Decimal 

Mode  of  Mode  of 

Notation.  Notation. 


ass 


Five  Pounds  Gold 

One  Sovereign  do. 

Half- Sovereign  do. 

Crown  Silver 

Half-Crown  do. 

Shilling  do. 

Sixpence,  or  Half-shilling         do. 
Three-pence,  or  Quarter  do.     do. 

Ten-Cent  Coin         Copper 

Five-Cent  Coin        do. 

Two- Cent  Coin        do. 

One- Cent  Coin         do. 


5  0    0 

1  0    0 

0  10    0 

0  5    0 

0  2  50 

0  I    0 

0  0  50 

0  0  25 

0  0  10 

0  0    5 

0  0    2 

0  0    1 


Total  amount  when  added  together        ^6  19  43 


100  00 
20  00 
1000 
500 
2-50 
100 
0-50 
0-25 
010 
0  05 
002 
001 

139-43 


The  first  column,  when  added  up,  shows  the  total  amount  to  be  six 
pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  forty-three  cents — these  forty-three 
cents  being  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  S^d. ;  and  the  second 
column  exhibits  the  total  in  shillings  and  cents,  namely,  139  shillings 
and  43  cents — divide  139  by  20,  and  you  have  the  same  amount  as 
the  first  column,  £6.  19s.  43cts.,  and  the  cents  would  be  represented 
in  coin  by  4  ten-cent  coins,  1  two-cent  coin,  and  1  one-cent  coin. 

13.  By  the  above  example,  I  make  good  my  assertion  (3),  that  no 
cash-book  or  ledger  in  the  kingdom  requires  to  be  altered  by  adopting 
the  decimal  system,  nor  indeed  will  any  other  money  account :  for 
although  cents  are  substituted  for  pence  in  what  is  at  present  the 
pence  column,  it  is  so  easy  to  form  a  table  of  equivalent  value,  that  I 
should  almost  apologize  for  presenting  the  following  one — 


1  penny  =   8§ 

cents. 

7 

pence 

=  58^  cents. 

2  pence  =  16f 

8 

=  66|  „ 

3  „    =25 

9 

=  75   „ 

4  „    =  33J 

10 

=  m  „ 

5  „    =  41J 

11 

=  m  „ 

6  „    =50 

12 

=   100   „ 

14.1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  expound  my  views  upon  this  subject 
clearly,  and  I  hope  I  have  been  successful ;  I  shall  certainly  be  most 
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sorry  if  I  have  not,  for  I  am  deeply  impressed  witli  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  I  might  give  many  illustrations  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  this  system,  but  which  for  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  subject,  or  who  are  averse  to  any  change,  a  few  would 
be  unavailing ;  and  for  those  who  do  understand  it,  I  am  convinced  it 
is  unnecessary.  They  may  be  all  embraced  in  one  short  sentence, 
namely,  that  henceforward,  all  monetary  computations  be  performed  by 
the  same  rules  as  in  the  arithmetic  of  whole  numbers.  Commerce, 
however,  will  never  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  change,  luitil  our 
system  of  weights  and  measures  be  also  brought  under  the  same  decimal 
rule.  And  that  this  may  be  accomplished  with  equal  facility,  and  as 
little  disturbance  of  established  habits,  as  what  I  have  shown  in  regard 
to  money,  I  am  likewise  prepared  to  demonstrate  and  lay  before  my 
readers.  Before  proceeding  to  which,  however,  I  am  desirous  of  making 
a  few  further  observations  regarding  the  proposed  monetary  system. 

15.  It  may  appear  to  many  an  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  exten- 
■  sion  of  our  monetary  table  to  so  low  a  coin  as  the  hundredth  part  of  a 

farthing,  but  it  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection,  to  state, 
that  government  have  already  determined  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
"  half-farthing  coin,"  which  is  the  ninety-sixth  part  of  a  shilling,  and 
which,  it  was  explained,  was  required  chiefly  for  circulation  in  our 
colonies.  But  even  if  no  such  com  should  be  required  in  the  monetary 
dealings  at  home,  it  is  very  much  wanted  as  a  measure  of  value  in 
commercial  dealings,  as  well  as  in  calculations  of  customs  and  excise 
duties.  Let  any  person  refer  to  the  "prices  current"  of  a  newspaper, 
and  he  will  see  how  very  common  it  is  to  rate  goods  at  so  many  pence 
and  eighths  of  pence,  and  sometimes  sixteenths  and  even  thirty- 
seconds  of  pence  per  pound.  Eighths  of  pence,  however,  are  very 
common — for  instance,  in  cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  many  other  articles 
— which  complicate  calculations  very  much,  owing  to  the  number  of 
divisions  required  before  the  amount  is  brought  into  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  but  which  in  the  decimal  system  would  be  perfectly  simple. 

16.  The  alteration  proposed  in  our  copper-coinage  is  much  less  than 
what  at  first  sight  appears  ;  for  at  present,  we  have  two  different 
pennies  in  circulation,  although  both  are  current  at  the  same  value. 
One  of  these,  is  the  penny  of  the  latest  coinage,  is  smaller  than  the 
other,  and  weighs  about  four  farthings  ;  the  other,  the  old  penny 
of  George  III.,  weighs  more  than  five  farthings,  and  is,  therefore, 
intrinsically  worth  a  farthing  more  than  the  other ;  now,  five  farthings 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  value  of  the  proposed  "ten-cent  coin," 
the  size  of  which  will  therefore  be  about  that  of  a  George  III.  penny. 
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It  would  not  be  fair  on  tins  account  to  declare  the  old  penny  equiva- 
lent to  a  "  ten-cent  coin,"  because  thereby  every  person  in  possession 
of  copper  pence  would  lose  two  of  every  twelve  ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  a  new  copper-coinage. 

17.  I  have  shown  by  the  table  of  equivalent  values  (13),  how  easy  it 
is  to  substitute  the  new  system  of  copper-coinage  for  the  old,  but  even 
the  necessity  for  making  any  such  comparison  would,  in  a  very  short 
time,  cease,  on  account  of  the  ever-changing  value  of  goods.  But  in 
rates  of  taxation,  it  will  perhaps  be  expedient,  from  the  outset  of  the 
new  system,  to  accompany  its  introduction  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
declaring  what  are  to  be  the  rates,  according  to  the  new  system,  which 
are  substituted  for  the  old,  upon  such  articles  on  which  there  would, 
perhaps,  arise  a  small  fractional  difference — but  so  small,  as  hardly  to 
affect  their  value.  One  branch  of  revenue  which  occurs  to  me,  may 
be  increased  by  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  pounds — namely,  by  sub- 
stituting the  "ten-cent  coin"  for  a  penny,  in  postage — and  yet  this 
would  be  so  imperceptible  an  increase  of  taxation,  that  I  hardly  think 
any  person  would  feel  it  as  such.  And  this,  by  the  way,  would  supply 
the  funds  for  carrying  this  change  of  system  into  effect,  as  well  as  that 
regarding  weights  and  measures. 

Decimal  Scale  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

1.  It  seems  somewhat  marvellous  that  although  a  government-com- 
mission was  in  existence  for  some  years,  so  expressly  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  an  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  as  to  be 
designated  by  that  name ;  so  far  from  any  attempt  being  made  to  estab- 
lish this  on  the  decimal  scale,  the  proposition  was  actually  rejected  by 
the  commission,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  system  would  make  too 
great  a  change  upon  the  existing  practice  ;  and  therefore  it  was  pre- 
sumed impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  mark  the  absurdity ;  the 
commission,  acting  directly  in  the  face  of  this  declaration,  changed 
the  whole  system  of  measures  of  capacity,  by  introducing  a  new  stand- 
ard of  different  dimensions  from  what  was  formerly  in  use  ;  and,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  public  prejudice,  which  was  thus  violated,  preserved  to  the 
new  standard  all  the  ancient  arbitrary  divisions,  as  well  as  the  names 
by  which  these  were  designated.  The  absurdity  of  this  compromise 
of  principle,  was  very  unequivocally  expressed  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  public  at  the  time  the  new  system  of  measures  called  "imperial" 
was  introduced  by  act  of  parliament,  and  continues  to  be  so,  for  it  has 
never  yet  been  uniformly  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  penal  clauses 
which  are  embodied  in  the  act. 
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2.  In  the  system  I  propose,  I  avoid  this  inconsistency  between  profes 
sion  and  practice,  for  while  I  respect  public  prejudice,  I  do  not  seek  to 
overcome  it  by  means  of  penal  enactments,  but  endeavour  to  conciliate 
it  by  avoiding  all  violence  to  established  usage ;  and  by  its  merits  alone, 
I  fear  not  the  new  system  would  speedily  work  its  way  into  general 
practice,  and  be  acknowledged  as  a  great  commercial  improvement. 
— I  must  not  omit  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  commission 
effected  the  important  service  of  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  upon  a  scientific  basis  which  is  not  likely  to  be  overturned, 
and  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  a  decimal  system  can  easily  be 
raised. 

Weights, 

3.  Can  anything  be  more  obviously  an  improvement  upon  the  pre- 
sent practice,  than  to  reduce  the  cwt.  from  112  lbs.  to  100  lbs.,  and 
of  dividing  the  100  lbs.  into  ten  parts  of  10  lbs.  each;  abolishing  the 
divisions  of  J  cwts.  (56  lbs.)  and  \  cwts.  (28  lbs.),  as  well  as  the  112 
lbs.  cwt.  This  of  itself  would  constitute  a  decimal  system  of  weights 
from  the  standard  of  1  lb.  and  upwards ;  the  present  avoirdupoise 
pound  weight  being  declared  the  standard. 

4.  Upon  introducing  the  decimal  system,  the  course  would  be,  to 
set  aside  the  o6,  28, 14,  and  7  lbs.  weights,  and  to  substitute  for  them, 
new  weights  representing  10th  divisions  of  100  lbs.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, speak  of  this  10  lb.  quantity  without  giving  it  a  name,  I  shall 
therefore  call  it  a  "  tally,"  that  being  a  name  familiar  to  warehousemen 
and  revenue  officers,  in  weighing  or  counting  of  goods  to  the  number 
of  ten.  A  set  of  weights,  therefore,  suitable  to  the  decimal  system, 
would  have  to  consist  of  the  following — 

0  tally  weights  of  30  lbs.  each. 
2i  do.  25 

1  do.  10 
i            do.  5 

these,  with  the  usual  4,  3,  2,  1,  J,  and  ^Ib.  weights,  would  be  found 
sufficient  for  weighing  goods  in  all  wholesale  transactions. 

5.  In  keeping  accounts  of  the  weights  of  goods  upon  this  system, 
there  is  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  merchants  doing  so  in  columns 
as  heretefore  ;  but  I  hardly  think  this  would  be  practised,  because  of 
its  obvious  inutility  ;  for,  suppose  a  cask  weighed  8  hundred  weight, 
6  tallies,  and  4  lbs.,  it  might  of  course  be  set  down  in  columns  thus, 
8  I  6  1  4  I  but  it  would  be  equally  intelligible  without  columns  thus, 
864,  for  it  is  iu  fact  864  lbs.,  without  any  ambiguity  whatever. 
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G.  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  sets  of  weights  to  represent  deci- 
mal subdivisions  of  the  pound  weight ;  therefore,  all  interference  with 
the  established  usages  of  retail  dealers  will  be  avoided  ;  although  in 
wholesale  transactions  decimal  subdivisions  would  be  employed  as  the 
most  convenient  in  computations  of  quantities,  and  this  can  be  done 
without  having  any  sets  of  weights  to  represent  them,  the  decimal 
fractions  being  easily  reducible  to  ounces  and  parts  of  ounces  when 
occasion  requires. 

7.  In  the  revenue  departments,  duties  being  levied  on  most  descrip- 
tions of  goods  by  the  pound  weight,  and  their  officers  being  all 
accustomed  to  reckon  parts  of  a  pound  by  tenths  and  hundredths,  they 
are  to  that  extent  familiar  with  the  decimal  system.  When,  therefore, 
the  cwt.  is  reduced  from  112  lbs.  to  100  lbs.,  it  will  be  but  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  practice,  and  it  will  be  hailed  by  them  as  a  very 
valuable  improvement,  in  regard  to  goods  which  are  charged  with 
duties  at  rates  per  cwt.,  particularly  when  combined  with  a  decimal 
monetary  system,  as  well  as  in  calculations  of  tares  and  drafts  by  per 
centage  on  the  gross  quantity,  for  thereby,  their  arithmetical  labours 
will  be  materially  diminished,  and  greater  accuracy  be  insured. 

Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids. 

8.  It  happens,  that  an  imperial  gallon  contains  exactly  10  lbs.  of 
pure  distilled  water,  by  M-hich  its  standard  as  a  measure  of  quantity 
may  be  determined  and  known  ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  construct  a 
vessel  to  contain  exactly  that  quantity  of  such  water,  of  whatever  form 
it  may  be,  to  obtain  an  imperial  gallon  measure. 

9.  For  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  revenue,  the  gallon  may 
continue  to  be  the  integer,  without  having  recourse  to  any  higher 
integral  quantity,  for  in  practice  that  is  the  general  rule,  the  exceptions 
are  chiefly  in  oils,  which  are  sometimes  rated  by  the  "  ton  measure  of 
252  gallons,"  but  not  generally  so,  because  the  rate  per  gallon  is  found 
more  convenient,  and  if  our  monetary  system  was  made  decimal,  there 
would  be  no  exception. 

J  0.  For  parts  of  a  gallon,  however,  it  would  be  an  obvious  improve- 
ment if  it  was  reduced  decimally,  that  is,  into  ten  parts,  for  then,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  gallon  would  correspond  with  the  pound  weight  by 
water  measure,  while  the  gallon  would  equally  correspond  with  the 
*' tally,"  (101b.  weight);  and  besides,  the  tenth  part  of  an  imperial 
gallon,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the  old  wine  pint,  which  is 
a  far  more  convenient  measure  than  the  imperial  pint. 

11.  This  coincidence  of  a  pound  iceighl  being  the  same  as  the 
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measure  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  gallon,  and  of  a  tally  (10  lbs,)  being 
the  same  as  a  gallon  of  pure  tpater,  is  one  of  much  importance  both  in 
a  scientific  and  commercial  point  of  view,  and  what  I  am  not  aware 
has  ever  before  been  adverted  to.     It  forms  a  universal  standard 

OF  SPECIFIC  gravity  FOR  LIQUIDS. 

3Ie(tsures  of  Capacity  for  Grain  and  Seeds. 

12.  These  are  virtually  the  same  as  for  liquids,  the  same  gallon 
being  the  standard ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Avhen  the 
imperial  gallon  was  introduced,  the  multiple  of  it  had  not  been  adapted 
to  the  decimal  notation  ;  for  instance,  that  the  bushel  had  not  been 
made  to  consist  of  10  gallons,  and  the  quarter  of  10  bushels.  Had 
this  been  done,  the  commission  would  have  been  acting  up  to  its  prin- 
ciples of  providing  a  scientific  uniformity  in  measures,  and  long  ere 
now  it  would  have  universally  prevailed.  Instead  of  which,  the  various 
multiples  of  the  new  gallon  were  equally  arbitrary  with  the  old,  con- 
sequently people  have  treated  this  desertion  of  principle  with  contempt, 
and  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  law.  It  had  better  be  now  left 
as  it  is,  until  a  decimal  monetary  system  be  introduced,  which  it  is 
probable  will  have  more  influence  than  any  law  would  have  to  induce 
merchants  to  conform  in  their  dealings  to  that  system. 

13.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  opinion  regarding  the 
means  which  should  be  employed  to  effect  these  changes.  1st.  I  am 
averse  to  have  them  enforced  by  penal  enactments,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  few,  if  any,  will  be  necessary. 

I  think  with  regard  to  money,  the  usual  proclamation  upon  the 
issue  of  a  new  coinage  will  be  suflScient.  With  regard  to  weights, 
that  the  substitution  of  100  lbs.,  in  computation  for  the  112  lbs.  cwt., 
and  of  representative  weights  of  50  lbs.  down  to  5  lbs.,  in  lieu  of 
5Q  lbs.  down  to  7  lbs.  in  all  our  revenue  departments,  will  nearly  be 
sufficient  to  eflTect  that  change  ;  but  in  addition  to  which,  it  should  be 
declared  that  henceforward  no  weights  will  be  adjusted  and  stamped 
according  to  the  old  system ;  but  as  the  old  wear  out  or  become  incor- 
rect, they  must  be  replaced  by  weights  in  accordance  with  the  decimal 
system,  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  all  weights  of  56  lbs.,  &c., 
shall  be  illeglil  as  representative  weights.  And  in  regatd  to  measures 
OF  liquids,  subdivisions  of  the  gallon  in  ten  parts  should  be  legalized 
to  be  called  "  Decimal  Pints,"  which  I  think  would  speedily  displace 
the  present  inconvenient  small  measures,  without  formally  withdrawing 
them. 

2ud.  I  deprecate  this  subject  being  left  to  the  decision  of  scientific 
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gtMitlomeii ;  they  will  be  sure  to  spoil  it.  The  commission  which  intro- 
duced the  imperial  weights  and  measures,  performed  their  part  well, 
while  they  confined  themselves  to  their  own  province  of  determining 
the  standard ;  but  when  they  entered  upon  ground  where  they  had  no 
experience,  that  of  finding  divisions  and  multiples  of  these  standards, 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  commerce,  all  they  did  was  a  series  of  blunders, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  gentlemen  experienced  in 
mercantile  affairs  been  consulted,  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

3rd.  The  only  compulsory  law  I  think  should  be  enacted  in  reference 
to  this  subject  is,  that  all  stamped  newspapers  and  periodicals  which 
publish  market  prices,  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  in  the  terms  of 
the  decunal  system,  and  that  wherever  a  deviation  from  it  is  practised, 
the  equivalent  values  and  quantities  should  be  annexed.  By  this  means 
all  people  will  get  accustomed  and  familiar  with  the  decimal  notation, 
and  its  equivalent  values  to  other  modes  of  notation.  And  this  law 
could  not  be  evaded,  from  its  being  within  the  control  and  under  the 
special  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Stamps. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  &c.,  &c., 

J.  B.  N. 
Liverpool,  November  28tb,  1842. 
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REPORT    from  the  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
State  of  the  British  Possessions  on  the  West  Coast^of  Africa. 

"  All  this  f  of  course  cannot  be  secured  from  abuse  without  the  strictest 
superintendence  of  some  Government  authority  ;  which  we  believe,  dealing 
as  it  would  do  only  with  British  Settlements,  would  be  substantially 
eflective.  But  we  would  earnestly  recommend,  that  it  should  rather  be 
undertaken  altogether  by  the  Government  itself.  In  that  way  only  can 
perfect  security  be  given  and  felt  against  the  abuses  which  might  arise 
from  the  competition  of  the  Agents  of  rival  Colonies ;  in  that  way  only 
can  perfect  confidence  be  given,  whether  to  the  African  himself,  or  to  the 
public  opinion  of  England  and  the  civilized  world,  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  which  shall  even  bring  suspicion  upon  a  reputation,  of  which  we  are 
justly  jealous,  of  which  we  can  still  be  proud,  and  which  it  is  of  the  highest 

*  Continued  from  Vol.  i.,  p.  601. 
t  The  plan  proposed  for  promoting  emigration  from  Africa  to  Trinidad. 
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iinpoviance  that  we  should  sustain.  But  under  these  sanctions,  whether 
we  look  to  the  effect  of  the  prosperity  of  our  Free  Colonies  in  discouraging 
the  Slave  Trade,  or  to  the  advantage  of  placing  the  African  in  that 
position  where  he  will  be  most  likely  to  raise  himself  in  the  moral  and 
social  scale,  and  to  react  beneficially  upon  the  destinies  of  his  Mother 
Country,  Your  Committee  cannot  but  strongly  urge  upon  Parliament 
not  only  not  to  prohibit  the  Emigration  of  Free  Blacks  from  our  African 
Settlements  to  our  West  India  Colonies,  but  to  encourage  and  promote 
it  by  the  authority  of  Government,  under  the  sanctions  and  regulations 
above  suggested,  or  such  other  as  further  cousideration  may  supply. 

**  As  we  have  said  before,  the  way  in  which  this  question  is  disposed 
of  will  affect  materially  other  questions  connected  with  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Colony. 

"If  Emigration  should  go  on  to  any  great  extent  from  the  settled 
Population  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  we  believe  it  might  without  in  any 
way  injuring  the  condition  of  the  Colony,  but  rather  the  reverse,  (for  the 
.rate  of  Wages  would  probably  rise,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  not  the 
successful  and  thriving,  who  are  inclined  to  go),  it  will  probably  be 
possible  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  Establishment  which  is  now  requi- 
site for  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Liberated  Africans.  If,  on 
adjudication,  they  are  mostly  located  in  the  AVest  Indies,  the  much- 
discussed  question  of  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  them,  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  them,  as  now,  for  six  months,  or  the  expediency  of  leaving 
them  at  once  to  their  own  resources  and  the  charity  of  their  countrymen ; 
the  question  of  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  Children,  and  the  ever 
new  devices  of  successive  Goveniors  for  escaping  from  the  inevitable  evils 
of  apprenticing  them  to  persons  on  whose  character  no  dependence  can 
be  placed,  will  be  got  rid  of;  and  the  British  Government  will  be  relieved 
from  the  necessitj'  of  attempting  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  nature 
seems  herself  [to  have  interposed  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  way  of  ensuring 
a  prosperous  condition  to  the  objects  of  its  humane  care. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  question  which  has  of  late  excited  so  much 
interest  and  feeling,  that  of  the  facilities  which  British  Commerce  is 
charged  with  having  furnished  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  connection  which  exists  between  them  j  a  question  which 
must  be  considered  dispassionately  and  soberly,  rather  with  a  view  to 
what  is  best  for  the  object  upon  the  whole,  and  to  what  is  practicable, 
than  to  what  might  at  first  appear  to  be  desirable,  and  what  might  be 
perhaps  a  partial  good,  producing  possibly,  in  other  ways,  a  greater  evil. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  we  have  no  evidence,  or 
reason  to  believe,  that  any  British  Alerchant  concerned  in  the  trade  with 
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iho  West  Coast  of  Africa,  either  owns  or  equips  any  vessel  engaged  in 
the  Slave  Trade,  or  has  any  sliare  in  the  risks  or  profits  of  any  Slave 
Trade  venture.  The  charge  is  this,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  whether 
by  selling  condemned  Slave  Vessels  back  to  Slave  Dealers,  which  is  the 
rarer  case,  or,  which  is  the  more  common,  by  selling  to  Slave  Dealers 
lawful  goods,  which  are  afterwards  employed  in  barter  for  slaves  (whether 
circuitously  by  sale  to  Merchants  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  or  directly  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa),  the  British  Merchant  and  Manufacturer  does,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Merchants  of  other  nations,  furnish  very  considerable  faci- 
lities for  the  Slave  Trade. 

"  It  must  farther  be  admitted,  that  owing  to  the  equipment  article  in  our 
recent  Treaties,  which  has  prevented  the  actual  Slaver  from  hovering  on 
the  Coast  in  safety,  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  necessary  for  the  Slave 
trade  is  driven  into  Vessels  innocent  in  their  apparent  character,  but 
subserving  the  purposes  of  the  Slaver;  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  somewhat 
larger  portion  of  this  kind  of  traffic  may  possibly  now  pass  directly  from 
the  English  or  other  Merchant  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  than  heretofore, 
when  those  supplies  went  round  by  Cuba  and  Brazil  in  the  slavers 
themselves,  without  risk  of  capture. 

"  Now  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  and  that  in  very  influential  quarters, 
and  it  runs  through  Dr.  Madden's  Report,  that  at  least  such  direct 
dealing  is  illegal;  and  ])unishable  under  the  Statute  of  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  5 ; 
and  if  not  so  already,  the  same  parties  would  urge  on  Parliament  to  make 
it  so  by  new  enactment ;  and  some  even  would  extend  it  to  all  connexion, 
however  indirect,  in  which  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  destination  of  the 
goods  or  of  the  Vessel  could  be  presumed.  Now  this  view  of  the  Act  is 
not  unnatural,  owing  to  the  general  and  comprehensive  nature  of  its 
language,  and  to  the  desire  which  must  naturally  exist  to  understand  it  in 
as  comprehensive  a  sense  as  possible  for  the  obstruction  of  so  odious  and 
detestable  a  traffic  as  the  Slave  Trade.  But  looking  closely  at  the 
language  of  the  Act  itself,  and  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  as  alluded  to  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Madden,  April  1842,  and  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  the  case  inserted  in  the  Evidence,  we  cannot 
affirm  it  to  be  illegal  now,  and  we  shall  presently  state  to  the  House, 
why,  however  reluctantly  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  made  so. 

"  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  consider  or  to  make  that  illegal, 
which  is  and  has  been  done  at  Sierra  Leone  for  years,  by  a  Court  of 
J  ndirature,  in  doing  so  acting  under  Treaties  and  under  the  sanction  of 
an  Act  of  Puriiament,  namely,  selling  publicly,  and  to  the  highest  bidder, 
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Prize  Vessels  and  Prize  Goods  condemned  for  Slave  Dealing,  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  without  precaution  or  restriction,  to  persons  of  all  descriptions, 
including  Slave  Dealers  themselves,  and  which,  in  regard  to  Vessels  at 
least,  had  been  practised  in  that  colony  by  persons  of  high  character  and 
station  unreproved.  But  if  it  should  be  made  illegal  hereafter  to  sell  a 
Vessel  to  a  party  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  Slaves,  the  next  question, 
and  one  that  a  Legislative  body  must  consider,  is,  in  what  manner  shall 
such  a  prohibition  be  enforced  ?  A  bond  that  the  Vessel  shall  not  be 
disposed  of  to  a  Slave  Dealer  has  been  projiosed  ;  but  how  shall  the 
Vessel  be  prevented  from  passing  very  shortly  from  hand  to  hand  till  it 
reaches  an  unlawful  owner  ?  and  is  it  not  unwise  for  the  Law  to  attempt 
that  which  it  has  so  little  means  of  effectually  enforcing  ?  There  seems 
no  remedy  for  this,  which  at  Sien-a  Leone,  in  the  heart  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  where  the  Vessel  is  often  sold  for  half  its  value,  is  an  evil  substan- 
tially as  well  as  in  feeling,  but  that  of  extending  the  provisions  of  those 
treaties  which  direct  that  a  Slave  Vessel  shall  be  broken  up,  not  sold,  and 
altering  our  own  Municipal  Law  to  the  same  effect. 

*'  But  in  regard  to  goods  and  merchandise,  shall  we  advise  The  House 
to  make  such  dealing  illegal  ?  Now  ail  the  witnesses,  even  those  who 
advocate  this  view  most  strongly,  admit  that  legitimate  trade,  by  which  is 
meant  the  exchange  of  merchandise  for  produce,  is  most  beneficial  to 
Africa,  and  co-operates  materially  with  the  cruiser  in  his  operations, 
whether  directly  by  the  assistance  and  information  with  which  the  British 
trader  supplies  him,  or  indirectly  by  diminishing  the  necessity  of  a  trade 
in  Slaves,  as  the  means  of  procuring  European  or  other  goods;  they 
admit  that  nothing  therefore  would  be  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
Africa,  than  to  interfere  materially  with  the  operations  of  lawful  commerce. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  in  every  place  on  the  Coast,  North  of  the 
Line,  (to  which  limits  our  inquiries  have  mainly  been  confined,)  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  two  or  three  points,  a  lawful  trade  of  more  or 
less  extent  is  or  has  been  carried  on  contemporaneously  with,  and  often, 
nay,  generally,  by  the  same  persons  as  the  Slave  Trade  :  they  have  told 
us  that  the  same  goods,  such  as  cottons,  rum,  tobacco,  guns  and  gun- 
powder, are  employed  in  both  trades ;  and  that,  although  those  employed 
in  the  Slave  Trade  are  often  of  an  inferior  description,  yet  that  quality 
alone  will  not  furnish  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  that,  practically,  there  are  no  means  of  making  such  a 
distinction ;  they  have  told  us  that  any  restriction  on  traffic  which  they 
would  recommend,  must  therefore  be  confined  to  places  or  persons  solely 
or  principally  concerned  in  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  the  law  should 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  other.  The  question  still  remains,  how 
this  is  to  be  carried  out  ? 
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With  regard  to  those  places  where  the  Slave  Trade  has  been  extin- 
guished, no  difficulty  will  arise ;  but  with  regard  to  those  places,  not 
few  in  number,  nor  of  slight  importance,  where,  as  in  Bissao  now,  and 
as  it  has  been  and  may  be  again,  in  the  Brass  and  Bonny  Rivers,  the 
most  important  marts  for  lawful  trade  upon  the  Coast  of  Africa,  a  trade 
in  produce  and  slaves  is  carried  on  together  and  by  the  same  persons  ; 
or  where,  as  in  Whydah  and  Popo,  a  trade  in  produce  has  been  gradu- 
ally growing  up  and  gaining  upon  the  Slave  Trade  in  proportion  as  the 
enterprize  of  the  British  merchant  pushes  on  the  one  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  cruiser  checks  and  cripples  the  other,  how  should  the 
Legislature  deal  with  them  ?  Shall  they  be  lawful  or  unlawful  ports  or 
persons  ?  What  is  to  legalize  the  traffic  in  such  cases  ?  What  propor- 
tion, or  what  positive  amount,  of  lawful  traffic  ?  But,  indeed,  how  is 
the  lawful  traffic  to  spring  up  at  all  under  such  circumstances  of 
exclusion  ? 

Some  witnesses  have  argued,  that  this  question  of  degree  need  not 
be  defined,  but  may  be  left  to  be  solved  by  the  practical  sense  of  a  jury. 
By  what  jury  ?  In  England  or  at  Sierra  Leone  ?  Under  what  uncer- 
tainties and  obstructions  would  the  most  scrupulous  trader  deal  with 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  if,  for  the  misinterpretation  of  such  instructions, 
as  the  nature  of  such  a  case  will  admit,  by  a  supercargo,  his  vessel  and 
goods  are  liable  to  be  brought  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  out 
of  their  course,  to  have  the  question  decided  by  a  jury,  whether  some 
person  or  some  factory  dealt  with  was  principally  or  not  engaged  in 
the  Slave  Trade,  it  being  unlawful  i^ principally,  lawful  \i partially,  in 
some  unknown  and  varying  proportion,  so  engaged. 

The  question  for  the  Legislature  to  consider  is,  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  all  this,  to  infuse  so  much  risk  and  uncertainty  into  a  trade 
which  it  wishes  to  encourage,  which  it  looks  to  as  one  of  the  main 
instruments  for  the  civilization  of  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  interfering 
with  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  facilities  which  commerce,  permitted 
at  all  with  Africa,  under  her  present  circumstances,  must  of  necessity 
afford  more  or  less  to  the  Trade  in  Slaves.  For  unless  all  other  coun- 
tries can  be  persuaded  to  take  the  same  view,  it  must  indeed  be  a  small 
proportion,  and  little  indeed  will  have  been  done  towards  the  object ; 
an  obstruction  will  merely  have  been  raised  for  such  length  of  time  as 
may  be  required  for  conveying  the  same  goods  from  England  or  from 
foreign  countries,  through  other  channels.  It  would  be  merely  a  transfer, 
and  a  transfer  to  parties  less  friendly  to  the  object,  and  less  under  con- 
trol. We  have  had  ample  evidence,  that  foreign  vessels  already  carry 
on  this  trade  to  a  considerable  extent ;  nor  is  there  any  right  by  exist- 
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ing  treaty  with  foreign  nations^  nor  can  it  be  expected,  that  we  should 
obtain  it,  to  interrupt  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  such  a  traffic.  But 
indeed,  how  could  it  be  carried  out?  The  right  of  search,  in  any  shape, 
is  one,  as  we  know  by  experience,  that  requires  the  greatest  delicacy  in 
carrying  out,  with  the  ships  of  friendly  nations.  But  what  kind  of 
search  must  that  be,  which  would  seek  to  ascertain,  on  board  of  an 
apparently  innocent  vessel,  innocent  in  her  build  and  in  her  equipment, 
and  freighted  with  innocent  goods,  whether  the  destination  of  such 
goods  was  not  made  unlawful  by  some  document  hidden  in  the  most 
obscure  recesses  of  the  vessel  ?  How  prolonged,  how  minute,  conse- 
quently how  irritating  at  all  times,  how  vexatious,  if  unsuccessful ;  how 
likely  to  be  unsuccessful,  if  not  guided  by  more  obvious  indications  ; 
how  likely  consequently  to  lead  to  disputes  and  collisions  among 
nations,  most  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  that  harmonious  co-operation  for 
the  common  object,  which  is  so  absolutely  essential  to  success.  It  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  how  large  a  share  of  these  evils  must  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  are  engaged  in  our  own  lawful  commerce,  if  such  a  search 
be  applied  to  them. 

"  Now,  if  we  were  bound  by  a  rigid  principle  to  do  this,  these  argu- 
ments must  be  rejected,  as  not  affecting  a  case  of  conscience ;  but  in 
this  case  we  are  not  trying  the  value  of  a  rigid  principle.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple would  be  intelligible  which  dictated  the  absolute  interdiction  of 
all  commerce  with  every  place  from  which  a  single  Slave  was  exported ; 
or,  further  still,  with  every  place  from  which  a  Slave  Trade  was  carried 
on,  such  as  Cuba  and  Brazil ;  or  if  it  dictated  a  prohibition  to  send 
goods  where  there  was  a  probability  that  they  might  be  exchanged  for 
Slaves.  But  this  arbitrary  and  uncertain  limitation,  so  little  capable 
of  being  referred  to  strict  principle,  and  yet  so  injurious  to  lawful 
commerce,  can  only  rest  on  the  ground  of  its  expediency,  of  its  ten- 
dency to  attain  or  promote  the  object ;  must  submit  to  be  tried  by  that 
test,  and  so  tried  will  be  found  wanting.  It  is  no  doubt  galling  to  a 
zealous  and  gallant  officer  engaged,  in  the  service  of  his  country  and 
humanity,  in  watching  anxiously  a  well-known  slaver's  haunt,  to  see 
foreign  vessels,  still  more,  vessels  bearing  his  own  country's  flag,  pass- 
ing inwards  and  supplying  those  goods,  though  innocent  in  themselves, 
which  are  the  medium  of  an  atrocious  traffic  :  it  is  not  surprising  that 
under  such  circumstances,  that  feeling  should  have  arisen  which 
appears  in  Dr.  Madden's  Report,  and  in  the  Evidence  of  several, 
especially  the  naval,  Witnesses.  It  is  a  feeling  natural  and  honourable 
in  itself;  and  we  hope  that  the  English  merchant,  animated  as  he  is  by 
the  same  feelings  of  horror  for  the  Slave  Trade,  will  endeavour  to 
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extend  the  influence  of  those  feelings  through  the  whole  circle  of  his 
transactions.  But  we  cannot  recommend  that  a  provision  so  diflicult 
to  be  carried  out,  so  vexatious,  and  yet  so  ineffectual  for  its  object, 
should  be  made  the  object  of  Legislation. 

"  Happily,  in  this  great  work  we  need  not  despair.  The  measures 
lately  adopted  have  done  much.  The  evidence  of  all  the  Naval  Officers, 
as  well  as  Commanders  of  Merchant  Ships,  concur  in  stating,  that 
North  of  the  Line,  over  a  coast  of  many  thousand  miles,  the  Slave 
Trade,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia,  is  virtually  extinct.  And  the  continu- 
ance of  these  measures,  well  guarded  and  considered  in  all  their 
details,  as  well  as  extended,  together  with  such  as  we  have  recom- 
mended in  different  parts  of  our  Report,  give  fair  ground  for  hoping 
for  ultimate  success.  Under  this  head  we  would  venture  to  recommend 
that  none  but  the  swiftest  vessels  should  be  employed  ;  that  some  of 
the  best  Prizes  should  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the  service ; 
that  Steamers  should  be  engaged  in  watching  the  intricacies  of  Islands, 
and  the  mouths  of  Rivers  ;  that  the  system  of  paying  by  Head-money, 
so  unjust  to  gallant  men,*  or,  perhaps,  by  Bounty  at  all,  should  be 
reconsidered,  and  possibly  replaced  by  higher  pay  and  the  prospect  of 
promotion.  Encouragement  and  ample  protection,  at  the  same  time, 
should  be  given  to  lawful  trade  in  every  shape  ;f  and  the  Settlements 
which  we  hold,  or  which  we  may  form,  upon  the  coast,  should  be  kept 
open  indifferently  to  all  nations  as  to  ourselves,  that  they  may  see,  and 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  all  we  are  attempting  for  Africa, 
we  are  only  endeavouring  to  provide  a  feast  of  which  all  may  equally 
partake ;  and  seeking,  as  the  reward  of  our  exertions,  no  advantage  to 
ourselves,  save  that  which  may  fairly  fall  to  our  lot  from,  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  a  more  abundant  table,  spread  out  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all." 


•  As  an  instance  of  the  injustice  of  this  system,  we  beg  to  refer  to  a  case  cited 
by  Captain  Denman  (Q.  7099),  in  which  it  appears  that  the  capture  of  two  vessels, 
of  the  aggregate  capacity  of  80  tons,  which  would  have  held  700  slaves,  was 
remunerated  with  no  more  than  £576,  because  they  were  empty;  while  that  of  a 
single  vessel,  of  little  more  than  half  that  toimage,  brought  in  £1,654,  because  she 
was  full.  Thus,  the  least  laborious  and  dangerous,  as  well  as  the  least  effective 
ser^'ice,  receives  the  highest  reward. 

t  Perhaps  one  or  two  vessels  might  have  this  specific  duty  assigned  to  them, 
apart  from  the  general  operations  of  the  Cruisers  connected  with  the  Slave 
Trade. 
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AN  EXCURSION  ALONG  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  THE 
ISLAND  OF  TRINIDAD, 

FROM  PORT-OF-SPAIN  THE  CAPITAL,  TO  THE    PITCH  LAKE, 
IN  THE  QUARTER  OF  LA-BREA  ; 

WITH    AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THAT     PHENOMENON. 

I  HAD  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  quarters  or  districts  of 
the  Naparimas,  the  best  sugar-making  parts  of  Trinidad,  and  abound- 
ing in  game,  both  land  and  aquatic  ;  and  having,  at  the  distance  of 
some  nine  or  ten  miles  from  tliem,  a  wonderful  natural  curiosity,  viz., 
a  vast  collection  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch,  termed  by  the  inha- 
bitants the  "pitch-lake."  Having  a  great  desire  to  visit  those  parts  of 
the  island,  and  a  gentleman,  who  had  the  charge  of  a  sugar-estate 
situated  in  the  Quarter  of  Oropuche — a  place  between  the  Naparimas 
and  tlie  Quarter  of  La-Brea,  where  the  pitch-lake  is  situated — hearing 
rae  express  a  wish  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  gave  me  a  very  polite  and 
warm  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  them.  He  promised  me  a  couple 
of  days'  shooting,  at  a  friend's  at  South  Naparima.  He  was  to  take 
me  then  to  his  residence  at  Ofopuche,  whence,  after  having  there  had 
my  fill  of  sport  among  the  ducks  and  crocodiles  of  the  great  Laguna, 
or  lake,  he  promised  that  I  should  accompany  him  in  his  fishing-canoe 
to  the  pitch-lake,  where,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  kill  two  birds  witli  one  stone ;  that  is  to  say,  while  he  and  I 
were  exploring  the  lake,  and  shooting  a  few  pigeons  among  its  islands, 
he  should  direct'  his  two  negro  boatmen  to  pay  the  canoe  with  a  fresh 
coat  of  asphaltum,  and  collect  a  sufficient  cargo  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  plantation  under  liis  charge  ;  on  which  he  informed  me  that  he 
and  those  who  preceded  him  in  the  management  of  the  estate,  had 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  it  for  caulking  the  seams  of  spout- 
ing, and  sugar  receivers  and  coolers,  and  for  paving  the  mill-ring,  or 
path  on  which  his  cattle  worked  in  turning  the  sugar-mill. 

Taking  my  kind  friend  at  his  word,  I  immediately  hired  the  services 
of  my  trusty  Thomaso,  a  mulatto  huntsman,  with  his  three  couple  of 
curs,  and  engaged,  as  another  Fides  Achates,  a  black,  named  Juan,  an 
excellent  shot,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great  Laguna  in  all 
its  ramifications  ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  with  them  joined  my 
friend  and  inviter,  Mr.  Muscovado,  on  board  of  his  large  plantation 
boat,  manned  by  a  couple  of  his  plantation  negroes.     I  found  Musco- 
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vudo  busily  getting  ready  a  couple  of  fishing-lines  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  certain  baracoutas  and  kingfish,  which  were  plentiful 
in  our  route,  and  a  snack  on  a  broiled  slice  or  two  of  which,  he  said, 
would  do  us  no  harm,  when  the  sea-air  had  somewhat  sharpened  our 
appetites. 

Our  boat  I  found  a  perfect  Noah's-ark,  in  cargo  and  other  contents. 
She  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  Indian  canoe  raised  upon. 
Her  shape  was  almost  that  of  a  wedge,  indicating,  no  doubt,  as  Mus- 
covado assured  me,  that,  although  a  queer  one  to  look  at,  she  was  a 
perfect  clipper  in  sailing.  Her  contents  consisted,  besides  Muscovado 
and  his  sporting  friends,  and  the  crew,  in  the  first  place,  of  Miss  Mary, 
mine  host's  brown  housekeeper,  returning  from  a  periodical  visit  to 
Port-of-Spaiu  ;  she  was  a  large  fat  woman,  having  beside  her  a  young 
black  girl,  her  waiting-maid,  holding  a  large  umbrella  over  her  mis- 
tress's head.  Hard  by,  were  a  couple  of  he-goats,  a  boar-pig,  and 
a  cock  of  an  immense  breed — all  for  the  replenishment  of  Miss  Mary's 
stock-yard  ;  some  half-a-dozen  morocoys,  or  land-tortoises,  crawling 
about,  and  Thomaso's  dogs,  completed  the  group  of  animals ;  while, 
near  the  bows  of  the  boat  were  sundry  boxes  of  salt-beef,  salt-pork,  can- 
dles, and  soap,  and  a  large  bale  of  Manchester  cottons,  of  gaudy  colours, 
which  Miss  Mary  intended  to  spare  to  the  negro  damsels  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plantations  at  the  small  profit  of  somewhere  about  500  per 
cent.  In  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat,  the  scene  was,  however,  rather 
more  encouraging — a  few  jars  of  caveached  fish,  a  cold  ham,  a  few 
cases  of  Madeira  and  claret,  and  a  damejeanne  of  brandy,  that  sine- 
qua-non  in  all  tropical  travelling  and  sporting,  served  as  ballast,  to 
prevent  our  being  too  much  by  the  head,  as  the  sailors  say. 

Muscovado  taking  the  helm,  now  gave  the  signal  for  weighing  an- 
chor, when  a  large  stone  which  served  the  office,  was  pulled  into  the 
boat,  and  all  sail  soon  set  upon  our  craft,  which,  I  forgot  to  say,  was 
schooner-rigged.  We  soon  got  all  snug.  It  was  at  this  time  about 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  there  springing  up  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  eastward,  (which  at  Trinidad,  in  the  dry  season,  is  almost 
constant  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,)  we  scudded  out  of  the 
harbour  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  to  behold  than  the  animated  scene  which  is 
presented  on  sailing,  as  we  did,  from  the  King's  Wharf  of  Port-of- 
Spain,  which  is  a  substantial  stone-bound  quay,  some  fifty  yards  in 
breadth,  and  running  to  the  southward  about  100  j'ards  into  the  sea. 
Sailing  from  the  wharf,  a  handsome  old  battery,  built  by  the  Spaniards 
during  their  possession  of  the  island,  is  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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quay,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  space  of  a  few  yards  only.  On  the 
eastern  side,  there  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  reading-room  ;  and 
running  down  the  centre,  a  long  shed,  under  part  of  which  groups  of 
merchants  and  otlier  men  of  business  may  be  seen  collected,  it  being 
the  "  change  "  of  Port-of-Spain ;  while  part  of  it  is  used  as  a  temporary 
shelter  for  a  vast  number  of  casks  of  sugar,  until  they  are  shipped  for 
Great  Britain.  The  wharf  was  at  this  time  surrounded  with  Spanish 
launches,  or  Jiecheras,  from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  South  America,  and 
laden  with  cattle,  plantains,  guarauno  dogs,  poultry,  parrots,  monkeys, 
tortoises,  and  powees,  or  wild-turkeys  ;  and  about  them,  I  may  say,  at 
least  some  hundreds  of  persons — male  and  female,  whites  and  negroes, 
browns  and  yellows,  English,  Spanish,  French,  Corsican,  African, 
Indian,  and  even  Chinese,*  all  confounding  their  Babel-tongues — 
might  be  seen  keenly  bartering  for  their  enticing  cargoes.  As  we 
dashed  away  from  the  w  harf  to  gain  the  offing,  we  passed  here  and 
there  Indians  paddling  along  their  piraguas,  or  their  canoes  formed  of 
the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  and  laden  with  parrots  sitting  on  a  stick 
athwart-ships,  and  screaming  and  cackling  in  their  wildest  notes  ; 
while  the  Indian  sailors  belonging  to  some  launches  anchored  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  shore,  might  be  seen  swimming  backwards 
and  forwards,  conveying  small  bundles  on  their  heads,  in  the  greatest 
security  from  accident,  so  perfectly  at  home  are  they  in  the  water. 

The  harbour  at  this  time  presented  altogether  a  most  animated 
scene ;  there  was  a  man-of-war  in  it,  and  there  were,  in  all,  about  fifty 
square-rigged  vessels,  and  many  of  other  descriptions.  At  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  appearance  of  the  town  had  a  most  imposing 
effect.  Its  line  of  substantial  quays,  extending  about  half-a-mile  on 
either  side  of  the  King's  Wharf,  with  handsome  spacious  merchants' 
store-houses  along  them  ;  numbers  of  neat  cabriolets,  and  many  horse- 
men well  mounted  on  South  American  chargers,  with  numerous  carts, 
all  dashing  along  in  the  hurry  of  business,  altogether  impressed  me  as 
having  an  appearance  of  vivacity  little  consonant  with  the  accounts 
which  one  hears  and  reads  of  West  Indian  apathy.  The  towers  of 
its  two  fine  churches  were  now  in  view,  and  although  not  yet  quite 
finished,  had  a  very  pretty  effect ;  and  ever  and  anon,  its  tree-planted 
squares  and  streets,  the  latter  all  built  at  right  angles,  afforded  us  a 
vista  of  their  long  lines,  apparently  only  terminated  by  the  high  semi- 
circle of  forest-clad  hills  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  decked  to  their 

*  By  some  accident,  a  few  Chinese  found  their  way  to  Trinidad  a  good  many 
years  ago. 
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summit  with  forests  of  gigantic  growth,  variegated  here  and  there 
with  the  golden-coloured  pouey  and  the  crimsoned  bois-immortel, 
which  appear  to  smile  upon  the  town  below  ;  while  Fort  George  to 
the  north-west,  and  Picton's  Watch-Tower  to  the  east,  look  down  in 
threatening  vengeance  against  any  who  should  dare  disturb  the  peace 
of  this  beautiful  island. 

Muscovado  was  not  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  sailing-qualities  of 
the  Sea-crab  fa  Creole  corruption  of  Cecrops) ;  she  was  a  regular  cut- 
water, both  in  shape  and  nature,  and  no  mistake.  In  less  than  half-an- 
hour's  run  along  a  swampy  coast,  thickly  covered  with  mangrove-trees, 
we  were  abreast  of  the  Caroni  river,  distant  nearly  three  miles  from 
Port-of-Spain.  This  is  the  largest  river  of  the  island.  It  might  be 
made  navigable  with  very  little  trouble,  for  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea ;  but  the  inhabitants  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting into  it,  from  there  being  a  bar  at  its  mouth  with  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  of  water  over  it  at  high  tide.  To  obviate  this 
obstacle,  however.  Muscovado  tliought  that  a  canal  miglit  easily,  and 
at  no  great  expense,  be  cut  from  the  river  to  Port-of-Spain,  com- 
mencing at  a  point  a  little  above  its  embouchure.  There  is  capital 
shooting  along  the  banks  of  the  Caroni,  during  part  *of  tl»e  rainy 
season,  namely,  from  July  to  November ;  and  even  at  this  time,  in  the 
month  of  March,  we  descried,  as  we  sailed  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth, 
long  lines  of  large  aquatic  birds,  resembling  flamingoes,  and  having 
the  appearance,  in  the  distance,  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in 
good  order.  Here  we  ran  within  shot  of  a  great  number  of  pelicans, 
and  a  species  of  small  white  gull,  busily  pouncing  upon  the  small-fry. 
They  afforded  us  three  or  four  shots  as  we  passed  through  them,  by- 
which  we  brought  down  several  of  them,  which  we  did  not  care  to  stop 
to  pick  up.  Leaving  the  Caroni-bank,  as  the  collection  of  mud  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river  is  called,  we  got  into  deeper  water,  although" 
the  coast  still  continued  low,  and  covered  with  mangroves. 

Muscovado  now  put  out  a  fishing-line,  baited  with  a  piece  of  the 
tail  of  a  kingfish  which  he  had  shipped  for  the  purpose  ;  and,  while  he 
steered,  I  took  charge  of  the  tackle.  For  some  little  time  I  had  no 
luck,  but  at  length  the  fish  began  to  bite,  and  I  was  not  long  in  hook- 
ing three  fine  Spanish  mackerel,  two  of  which,  weighing  about  five 
pounds  each,  I  succeeded  in  capturing — the  other^  a  much  larger  one, 
having  snapped  the  hook.  We  now  soon  were  running  along  a  place 
called  Chaguanas,  where  the  water  again  became  very  shoal.  The 
country  here  is  so  low,  and  the  coast  so  completely  covered  with  im- 
penetrable forests  of  mangrove  trees,  that  the  inhabitants  are  compelled 
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to  place  two  large  buoys  to  mark  the  entrance  to  a  small  river,  which 
affords  a  passage  through  the  trees  to  the  landing-place  of  some  plan- 
tations of  sugar  and  cacao — such  landing-place  being  about  a  mile  up 
the  river.  As  we  passed  along  these  buoys,  our  negro  huntsman,  Juan, 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  his  skill  as  a  shot ;  as  a  luckless  pelican  sat 
on  one  of  them,  he,  with  a  single  ball,  brought  it  down  M'ith  his  com- 
mon double-barrelled  gun,  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  yards. 

The  trees,  for  an  extent  of  a  mile  at  least  along  this  part  of  the 
shore,  were  covered  with  vast  numbers  of  pelicans,  resting,  as  it  were, 
from  the  fatigue  of  their  morning's  fishing.  They  were  most  tempt- 
ingly disposed  for  our  guns,  but  we  could  not  stop,  as  we  were  very 
anxious  to  arrive  at  the  town  of  San  Fernando,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Naparimas,  by  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  enabled  before  dark  to  arrive  at  our  place  of 
destination,  which  lay  about  seven  miles  in  the  interior. 

Passing  Chaguanas,  we  were  soon  off  Barrancones,  a  settlement 
where  an  enterprising  Frenchman  has  established  an  extensive  brickery 
and  pottery.  Here  the  coast  ceases  to  be  level  with  the  water,  rising 
a  few  feet  above  it.  After  leaving  Barrancones  astern,  we  were  soon 
off  Couva,  where  many  extensive  sugar-plantations  are  established. 
Muscovado  assured  me  that  this  was  the  most  unhealthy  part  of 
Trinidad,  although  a  mint  of  money  had  been  sunk  in  it  by  British 
speculators  in  the  settlement  of  sugar-plantations — a  circumstance 
which  had,  he  said,  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  island  generally, 
as  the  disappointed  parties  had  been  unceasing  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  whole  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  was,  perhaps,  even 
healthier  than  most  other  places  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  now  reached  the  Couva  bank,  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  island 
for  aquatic  shooting  during  the  rainy  season.  The  sight  of  this  place 
kindled  in  my  friend's  mind  vivid  reminiscences  of  his  sporting  prowess 
in  the  mud  of  Couva ;  and  he  favoured  me,  without  much  solicitation, 
with  the  following  very  entertaining  account  of  one  of  many  shooting- 
excursions  which  he  had  enjoyed  there. 

Some  years  ago,  said  Muscovado,  a  hulk,  an  old  brig,  was  run  up 
into  the  mud  here,  as  near  the  bank  as  possible,  and  upon  her  poop 
were  constructed  comfortable  quarters  for  sportsmen,  whicli,  together 
with  some  boats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  shooters,  were  kept  by 
a  black  man ;  he  and  a  friend  of  his  once  passed  a  couple  of  days 
very  agreeably  on  board  of  her,  going  on  shore  during  the  day,  und 
returning  to  the  hulk  to  sleep.  He  and  his  companion,  towards  the  end 
of  one  certain  month  of  August,  concluding  from  very  large  flights  of 
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birds  having  made  their  appearance  at  Port-of-Spain,  that  the  fitting 
time  for  their  sporting  movements  had  arrived,  they  got  on  board  a 
steamboat — the  first  that  had  ever  plied  in  the  West  Indies — bound 
for  San  Fernando ;  but  when  arrived  off  Couva,  at  about  2  o'clock, 
P.M.,  they  were  dropped  into  a  boat  belonging  to  the  hulk,  and  were 
conveyed  on  board  of  it.  They  lost  no  time,  after  stowing  away  their 
traps  and  prog,  in  rowing  to  the  bank,  which  was  about  half-a-mile  off". 
It  was  low-water  when  they  landed  on  it;  it  then  occupied  an  extent 
of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  one  or  two  only  of  which  are  left  uncovered  at 
high-water.  It  is  composed  of  firm  sand  in  some  places,  but  in  most, 
of  soft  mud  ;  and  a  river  of  some  depth,  called  the  Couva  River,  passes 
through  it,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Several  sportsmen 
had  already  taken  their  stand  on  it,  and  were  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire. 
Instantly  occupying  convenient  positions  themselves,  they  were  enabled 
to  keep  up  a  rapid  discharge  for  the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  on  an 
almost  constant  succession  of  scarlet  ibis,  curlew,  golden  plover,  and 
various  other  water-fowl ;  and  at  dusk,  when  about  to  return  to  the 
liulk,  observing  a  great  number  of  birds  congregated  on  the  dry  trunk 
and  branches  of  an  enormous  tree,  which  had  been  carried  seaward  a 
few  hundred  yards  by  the  impetuosity  of  some  extraordinary  flood  of 
ti»e  river,  he  and  his  friend  resolved  to  endeavour  to  rake  them — 
wherefore,  jumping  into  their  boat,  they  succeeded,  by  rowing  quietly, 
in  approaching  to  within  close  shot  of  them,  when  one  of  the  boatmen 
giving  them  the  word,  they  both  fired  together,  sparing  them  their 
second  barrel  as  they  got  up.  Hardly  had  they  reloaded,  before  the 
birds  returned  to  the  tree,  and  underwent  another  peppering,  after 
receiving  which,  they  sheered  off.  Tliey  now  picked  up  their  killed 
and  wounded,  amounting  to  more  than  a  hundred,  a  great  part  of 
which  were  curlew.  Returning  to  the  hulk,  a  flock  of  teal  crossed 
their  bows,  of  which  they  bagged  five  or  six  brace.  Not  having  tasted 
food  since  they  left  the  steamer,  it  may  be  supposed  that  on  their 
being  snug  on  the  hulk,  they  did  some  leetle  damage  to  their  cold  ham 
and  a  few  broiled  curlew,  wliich  they  did  not  fail  to  wash  down  with  a 
few  glasses  of  brandy-and- water,  while  they  whiffed  their  cigars,  rumi- 
nated over  their  day's  havock,  and  planned  their  next  one's  operations, 
until  in  due  time  they  jumped  into  their  berths  for  the  night. 

About  an  hour  before  daydawn  on  the  following  morning,  they 
again  landed  on  the  bank,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  penetrated 
with  much  difficulty  some  distance  into  the  muddy  forests  of  mangrove 
trees,  which  are  here  abundant,  and  took  up  their  stations  at  a  place 
which  the  guide  told  them  was  near  the  roost  of  large  flocks  of  parrots, 
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which  at  daylight  would  fly  over  their  heads,  on  their  way  to  the  interior 
of  the  country,  attbrding  them  some  excellent  sport.  They,  accordingly, 
waited  for  the  dawn  in  silent  expectation,  when  at  length  a  scream  Or 
two  from  the  parrots,  which  appeared  from  the  sound  to  be  some  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  off,  served  as  a  signal  to  them  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out.  In  a  few  minutes,  one  general  scream  was  heard,  which 
evidently  indicated  that  the  birds  had  commenced  their  flight,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  began  to  pass  over  their  heads  in  one  vast  continuous 
flock,  which  kept  at  work  their  guns,  as  well  as  that  of  their  guide,  and 
those  of  several  other  parties,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  the  whole  firing 
as  fast  as  they  could  load.  The  result  was  about  thirty  brace  of  birds, 
the  other  parties  killing  a  pretty  proportionate  number.  They  were 
large  green  parrots,  of  that  variety  commonly  called  at  Trinidad,  the 
Orinoco  parrot ;  they  are  excellent  eating,  either  broiled  like  pigeons, 
stewed,  or  made  into  soup  ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  are  in  season, 
are  plentiful  in  the  markets  of  Port-of- Spain,  where  they  are  sold  at 
ten-pence  the  pair. 

On  emerging  from  the  mangrove-forest,  they  put  up  a  brace  of 
Muscovy-ducks,  one  of  which  they  bagged  ;  and,  curlew,  &c.  being  as 
plentiful  as  on  the  previous  day,  having  killed  of  these  to  satiety,  they 
regained  the  hulk  and  breakfasted,  and  then  were  put  on  board  the 
steamboat,  as  it  passed  on  its  way  to  Port-of-Spain. 

We  next  sailed  along  a  place  called  Savonette,  having  a  low  coast, 
and  soon  after  we  were  off  Pointe-  a-Pierre,  where  the  country  assumes 
a  hilly  aspect,  with  a  bold  shore.  Our  good  Sea-crab  still  did  her  duty 
well,  gallantly  breasting  and  bounding  over  the  gentle  waves  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  Muscovado,  knowing  the  ground  well,  here  put  out  his 
fishing  tackle  again.  He  was  not  long  disappointed,  for  in  a  short  time 
he  hooked  and  brought  on  board,  in  capital  style,  a  beautiful  baracouta 
about  three  feet  long.  His  cook  straightway  cut  from  it  a  few  slices, 
and  dressed  and  served  them  up  to  us  with  the  rest  of  our  repast.  The 
fish  was  hardly  out  of  the  water,  ere  it  was  hissing  in  the  frying-pan ! 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  fish  can  exceed  the  savouriness  of  baracouta, 
when  cooked  the  moment  it  has  been  taken  from  the  water,  and  eaten 
with  lime-juice  and  the  fresh  pepper  of  the  country — a  species  of  cap- 
sicum. While  dining,  the  town  of  San  Fernando  hove  in  sight ;  we 
were  not  long  in  arriving  at  its  wharf,  a  well-built  stone  one;  we 
reached  it  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  place,  in  point 
of  importance,  is  the  second  town  of  Trinidad,  but  in  size  it  bears  not 
the  most  distant  comparison  with  Port-of-Spain,  although  from  its  being 
in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  island,  it  may  one  day  rival,  if  not  sur- 
pass it.     It  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  Port-of-Spain,  between 
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two  ridgus  of  hills,  of  no  greiit  elevation,  running  close  on  either  side 
of  it.  Tlie  hollow  in  whioh  it  is  consequently  placed  is  abruptly  shut 
up  by  a  steep  hill,  of  a  pap-like  form,  of  considerable  height,  and 
remarkable,  as  being  itself  a  beautiful  object,  from  all  parts  of  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  and,  in  its  turn,  affording  an  enchanting  view  of  the  greater 
part  of  Trinidad,  and  of  that  placid  expanse  of  water,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  mountains  of  the  South  American  coast.  At  present,  this 
town  does  not  boast  more  than  about  a  hundred  houses,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants ;  it  is  very  irregularly  built,  and  its  streets  are  one  mass 
of  raud  in  the  rainy  season.*  It  has  a  company  of  troops  quartered  in  it. 

The  soil  of  Trinidad  begins  here  to  be  impregnated  with  asphaltum, 
a  small  pond  of  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  last-mentioned 
hill,  not  half-a-mile  from  the  wharf  of  ^San  Fernando  :  and,  along  the 
beach  may  be  collected,  on  either  side  of  the  wharf,  numerous  pieces  of 
a  mineral  which  the  inhabitants  consider  to  be  copper-ore,  but  which 
is  iron-pyrites.  All  these  curiosities  I  had  time  to  examine,  while 
Muscavado  was  borrowing  from  one  of  his  friends  a  couple  of  mules, 
for  our  journey  into  the  interior.  I  forgot  to  state,  that  immediately 
on  our  arrival  at  San  Fernando,  after  debarking  with  our  huntsman 
and  dogs,  the  Sea-crab  and  her  strange  cargo  continued  their  course 
to  Oropuche,  the  negro-captain  of  her  having  been  first  directed  by 
Muscovado  to  have  ready  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  particular  place  in 
the  Great  Laguna,  two  small  canoes  for  our  intended  excursion  on  it. 

We  bestrode  our  trusty  mules,  leaving  Thomaso  to  follow  with  the 
dogs  and  guns,  and  journeyed  along  a  tolerable,  and,  in  some  places, 
excellent  road.  My  friend  informed  me,  that  many  years  ago  this 
road  was  at  times  impassable,  and  that  its  present  goodness  was  attri- 
butable to  the  use  of  asphaltum,  with  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
covered. 

After  a  most  delightful  ride,  through  a  beautifully-waving  country, 
having  many  very  fine  sugar-plantations,  but  yet  in  a  very  wild  state, 
with  a  great  deal  of  land  still  unreclaimed  from  the  forest,  we  arrived 
at  the  settlement  of  Muscovado's  friend — I  say  settlement,  for  although 
there  were  fields  of  sugar-canes  on  this  gentleman's  land,  he  had  not 
yet  begun  to  manufacture  sugar,  he  having  but  just  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  that  purpose.  From  this  gentle- 
man my  friend  and  I  met  with  the  most  cordial  reception.  In  truth, 
the  easy  affability  and  polish  of  this  my  new  acquaintance,  made  me 
(juite  at  home  under  his  kind  and  hospitable,  although  rough  and 

*  It  has  much  increased  and  improved  since  the  writers's  visit  to  it.  There  is, 
however,  still  great  room  for  amelioration  in  it,  in  all  respects. 
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primitive  roof.  Tiiere  was  a  curious  contrast,  I  remarked,  between  liis 
cultivated  manner,  and  the  rude  wildness  «f  every  tiling  about  him. 
His  dwelling,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  better-sort  of  Indian  hut, 
or  wigwam,  with  its  thatched  roof,  was  situated  near  the  centre  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  newly-cleared  land,  entirely  surrounded  by 
forests  of  gigantic  timber,  and  yet  exhibiting  tokens  of  its  recent  sub- 
jugation by  the  axe,  in  its  numerous  decaying  trunks  and  stumps  which 
were  to  be  seen  overtopping  the  sugar-cane  plants,  and  maize,  which 
grew  luxuriantly  around  ;  while,  in  a  long  shed,  a  few  yards  only  from 
our  host's  hut,  sat  squatting  some  half-a-dozen  Spanish  peons  or 
labourers  and  their  women,  some  resting  from  their  day's  toil  in  felling 
the  woods  and  planting  and  weeding  sugar-canes,  and  others  busily 
scumming  large  earthern  pots  of  smoking  monkey-soup,  or  roasting 
plantains  and  large  pieces  of  smoke-dried  pecary's  flesh.  Hard  by, 
and  completing  this  motley  group,  sat,  in  keen  anticipation  of  their 
scanty  portion  of  the  meal,  some  five  or  six  half-starved  thin-haired 
mongrel  curs,  their  hunting-dogs. 

Our  host  gave  us  for  dinner  salted  Newfoundland  cod,  a  roasted  loin 
of  pecary,  followed  by  some  broiled  doves,  and  a  sallad  of  mountain- 
cabbage;  our  vegetables  were  boiled  mountain-cabbage  and  yams.  We 
had  roasted  plantains  as  bread,  and  grogroo  worms  did  duty  for  cheese. 
They  are  worms  as  large  as  one's  thumb,  and  are  the  produce  of  a  large 
black  beetle,  which  deposits  its  spawn  or  ova  in  the  cavities  of  the 
decaying  mountain-palm,  from  which  ova  the  worms  proceed,  they 
feeding  on  the  tender  substances  when  it  begins  to  rot,  mitil  in  three 
or  four  Aveeks  they  acquire  their  full  size.  They  resemble  marrow  in 
consistence,  and  are  an  extremely  palatable  morsel,  when  one  has  over- 
come the  disgust  which  their  appearance  naturally  produces  at  first 
sight.  Persons  have  been  known  to  sicken  at  their  very  appearance, 
but  who,  having  been  prevailed  upon  once  to  taste  them,  have  been 
afterwards  almost  insatiable  in  their  appetite  for  them.  Brandy-and- 
water  and  a  few  glasses  of  good  old  Madeira  left  us  nothing  to  desire. 
It  was  now  dark,  and  we  were  assailed  by  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  and 
thus  situated,  we  enjoyed  a  few  cigars  doubly,  for,  independently  of 
their  delectability,  under  any  circumstances — in  our  present  situation 
we  found  them  of  infinite  use  in  driving  away  those  tropical  pests. 
Their  numbers,  however,  increased  upon  us  so  much,  to  our  great 
torture,  that  at  last  we  were  compelled  to  have  a  fire  made  in  a  sort  of 
earthen  stove,  over  which  green  leaves  of  wild  tobacco  being  placed,  a 
dense  smoke  was  quickly  produced  throughout  the  hut,  to  their  great 
discomfiture  ;  although,  I  must  confess,  that  the  remedy  proved  almost 
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as  intolerable  as  the  nuisance.  We  retreated  now  to  our  hammocks, 
where,  althougli  still  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  stings  of  these  tor- 
mentors, fatigue  acting  upon  healthful  frames  enabled  us  so  far  to  bear 
with  the  attacks  of  our  pigmy  enemies,  as  to  enjoy  a  tolerably  good 
night's  rest. 

Hunting  the  Lapa,  or  Spotted  Cavy,  and  the  Pecary,  or 
Mexican  Hog.* 

Next  day  at  daylight,  after  drinking  coffee  and  eating  a  biscuit  or 
two,  Muscovado,  I,  Thomaso,  Juan,  and  one  of  the  peons  of  the  settle- 
ment, together  With  our  dogs,  and  all  others  that  could  be  mustered, 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  beat  the  woods  for  game.  It  took  us  some 
minutes  to  gain  the  forest,  after  much  scrambling  and  jumping  over 
branches  and  logs  recently  felled  along  its  margin.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  correctly  by  description  an  adequate  idea  of  the  majestic  gran- 
deur of  a  Naparima  forest.  In  point  of  size,  the  trees  of  England,  less 
than  those  of  any  part  of  Trinidad,  are  almost  shrubs  in  comparison 
with  those  of  that  part  of  the  island  in  particular.  These  forests  are 
composed  principally  of  cedar,  balata  or  bullet-tree,  pouey,  cipre,  moro, 
and  a  variety  of  other  trees,  affording  capital  timber ;  and  there  are  in 
them  abundance  of  palms  of  various  species,  from  the  majestic  moun- 
tain-cabbage or  royal-palm,  and  the  caratta  or  fan-palm,  down  to  the 
small  grogroo  or  prickly-palra ;  all  of  which  have  their  uses  on  the 
plantations.  All  the  before-mentioned  trees  grow  densely  interspersed 
with  each  other,  with  numerous  large  vines  and  parasites  depending 
from  them.  They  have  the  appearance  of  thick  ropes,  in  some  places 
giving  the  huge  stems  of  the  trees  the  resemblance  of  rigged  ships' 
masts.  There  is,  however,  little  underwood ;  indeed  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  keep  the  cutlass  of  a  hmiter  moderately  employed  in 
clearing  his  way  while  beating  for  game. 

•  The  lapa  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Guinea-pig.  It  is  the  cavia  paca  of 
naturalists,  and  is  not  unlike  the  Guinea-pig  in  form,  although  a  great  deal  larger. 
It  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  having  hair  of  a  dark  chesnut  colour  on  the  back, 
which  is  sprinkled  when  the  animal  is  young  with  white  spots,  which,  however, 
in  a  great  measure  fade  in  the  full-grown  ones.  They  nm  very  fast  for  a  short 
distance,  and  their  flesh  is  accounted  a  great  delicacy.  The  Mexican  hog  (or  sus 
pecan/  of  naturalists)  is  not  unhke  the  common  domestic  hog,  although  smaller. 
It  is  remarkable  for  having  a  gland  on  its  back,  above  which  gland  there  is  an 
aperture  from  which  a  yellowish  fluid  of  a  disagreeable  musky  odour  exudes. 
When  attacked,  it  defends  itself  courageously,  often  wounding,  and  sometimes 
killing  its  hunters.  Its  flesh  is  greatly  esteemed,  being  thought  to  be  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  tame  hog. 
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The  balata  trees  were  now  covered  with  fruit,  a  circumstance  whicli 
gave  us  good  reason  to  expect  sport  with  the  pecaries,  as  they  are 
extremely  fond  of  it,  eagerly  seeking  it  on  its  falling  to  the  ground. 
I  tasted  this  fruit,  and  found  it  very  luscious.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
green-gage  plum,  and  has  a  thick  brittle  rind  of  a  yellow-brown 
colour.  Its  pulp  is  brown,  and^it  has  two  flat  seeds  in  the  centre  like 
those  of  the  fruit  called  the  sapotilla  ;  indeed,  I  afterwards  found  that 
the  balata  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  does  the  sapotilla,  to  which, 
in  taste  and  lusciousness  it  is  in  no  way  inferior — but  to  our  sporting. 
Soon  after  entering  the  woods,  we  fell  in  with  a  flock  of  nearly  twenty 
large  red  monkeys,  of  the  kind  known  in  South  America  and  Trinidad 
by  the  name  of  Howlers.*  We  did  not  fail  to  disturb  them  with  a 
volley  as  they  sat  feasting  on  balata  fruit.  We  knocked  on  the  head 
three  of  them,  after  they  had  led  us  a  pretty  smart  chase.  They  travel 
through  the  trees  with  astonishing  rapidity,  so  much  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  overtaken,  except  when,  from  the  branches  of  some  of  the  trees 
not  interlacing,  they  are  obliged  to  spring  from  one  to  another.  It 
was  a  diflScult  matter,  as  I  found  by  experience  in  my  Trinidad  sports, 
to  hit  a  monkey  when  he  had  once  beaten  a  retreat,  unless  he  were  fired 
at  either  when  in  the  act  of  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  or  on  his  alight- 
ing after  his  leap,  in  both  of  which  cases  he  would  be  found  to  make 
a  pause,  from  his,  at  other  times,  constant  quick  scrambling  through  the 
branches.  By  the  way,  I  was  very  much  amused  by  Thomaso  on  our 
shooting  these  monkeys.  He  pointed  out  several  marks  on  the  face 
of  one  of  them,  which  he  said  were  those  of  the  small-pox,  which 
disease  he  said  was  common  among  them ;  and  he  assured  me  that  it 
was  a  matter  well  known  among  the  hunters  of  the  island,  that  some 
years  back,  when  that  disease  committed  dreadful  ravages  on  the 
human  face  divine  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad,  it  also  committed 
great  havock  among  the  monkeys,  these  caricatures  of  mankind,  thin- 
ning their  numbers  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  have  made  them  infinitely 
less  plentiful  since  that  unsparing  scourge !  Waterton,  with  all  his 
experience,  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  this  fact  of  simian 
statistics. 

Our  dogs  continued  to  beat  about  actively,  and  ever  and  anon  one 
or  other  of  our  party  would  bring  down  a  powee,  toucan,  scallop-necked 
pigeon,  parrot,  ar  turtle-dove.  At  length,  a  single  bark  was  heard  to 
proceed  from  one  of  our  peon's  dogs,  upon  which  he  vociferated,  "lapa, 

•  The  Alouatta  seniculus  of  naturalists.  It  is  a  large  red  monkey,  remarkable 
for  its  loud  bowling  noise. 
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lapa !  vamotios  cabulleros,"  (it  is  a  lapa,  come  on  gentlemen,)  and 
darted  oft"  like  tiie  wind,  pushing  and  cutting  aside  tlie  brambles  and 
bushes  that  opposed  him  in  his  progress,  while  Muscovado,  myself,  and 
our  two  men,  with  difficulty  kept  him  in  sight,  as  we  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  keep  pace  with  him.  We,  however,  fortunately  overtook  him 
as  he  halted  beside  the  trunk  of  an  immense  decayed  mountain-palm 
tree,  which  lay  fallen  along  the  ground.  The  lapa  had  ensconced  itself 
in  the  hollow  of  this  tree,  round  about  which  our  whole  pack  were 
gathered  eagerly  whining  and  scratching.  Our  peon  having  called  off 
the  dogs,  now  made  preparations  for  blocking  up  both  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  lapa's  hole  in  the  palm-trunk,  for  the  lapa  has  invariably 
a  hole  for  escape  as  well  as  that  at  which  it  enters.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion, after  having  done  that,  to  open  with  his  axe,  over  the  back  of  the 
animal,  an  aperture  large  enough  to  allow  of  his  running  it  through 
with  his  bayonet,  which  done,  he  would  then  enlarge  the  opening  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  him  to  draw  out  our  game.  But  there  is  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  On  his  attempting  to  stop  one  of  the 
holes,  the  lapa  bolted  from  the  other.  Muscovado  and  I  both  firing  at  it 
without  effect.  The  dogs  were  soon  in  full  cry  after  it,  our  Spaniard 
following,  exclaiming,  "  en  la  agua  "  (it  has  taken  the  water).  After  a 
run  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  during  which  we  had  lost  sight  of 
our  peon  for  a  time,  until  Thomaso  had  ascertained  where  he  was,  by 
hailing  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  whistling  through  his  fingers,  we 
arrived  at  a  large  ravine,  having  in  it  here  and  there  large  pools  of 
turbid  water.  The  lapa  had  no  doubt  plunged  into  one  of  these  pools. 
Our  peon  was  not  long  in  divesting  himself  of  a  pair  of  half- trousers, 
his  only  garment,  and  wading  to  a  bank  under  which  the  beast  was 
supposed  to  have  concealed  itself.  That  he  soon  ascertained  to  be  the 
fact,  by  probing  with  a  long  pliable  stick  which  he  had  cut  for  the  pur- 
lK)8e.  Coming  out  of  the  water,  he  now  set  about  cutting  and  shaping 
a  couple  of  large  stakes  for  the  purpose  of  digging  away  the  side  of  the 
bank,  and  by  doing  so,  to  force  the  lapa  to  take  to  the  water.  All  being 
got  ready  for  action,  he  stationed  Muscovado  and  me  in  proper  places 
for  firing,  while  he  and  Thomaso  with  brawny  arm  began  lustily  to  dig 
down  the  edge  of  the  bank,  while  Juan  with  an  axe  hewed  the  roots 
of  a  large  tree  which  were  directly  over  that  part  of  the  hole  where 
the  lapa  lay.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  work,  the  root  was 
cleared  away,  and  a  sufficiently  large  hole  opened  to  admit  one  of  our 
smallest  dogs,  which  was  immediately  put  in.  Shortly,  a  forcible  rush 
into  the  water  was  heard,  and  the  dog  returned  bleeding  profusely;  the 
lapa  had  bolted  from  the  hole  into  the  water.     The  peon  motioned 
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US  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  along  the  ravine ;  and  we  did  so  in  breath- 
less expectation  of  getting  a  shot,  in  which  we  were  not  long  deceived. 
The  brute  came  up  to  breathe  near  us,  when  Muscovado  fired,  but 
seemingly  without  effect,  it  diving  as  if  unhurt.  While  this  was  going 
on,  the  scene  was  one  of  almost  breathless  anxiety  among  the  whole 
party,  while  the  dogs,  dispersed  here  and  there  on  the  borders  of  the 
pool,  with  erect  ears  and  wagging  tails,  whined  and  watclied  keenly 
for  their  game. 

On  Muscovado's  having  fired,  the  animal  plunged,  and  a  few  minutes 
elapsing  without  its  reappearance,  the  peon  concluded  that  it  had 
regained  its  first  retreat  under  the  bank.  He  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  turn  it  out  with  the  same  dog  which  he  had  already  used,  but  it 
refused  to  enter.  This  I  was  not  surprised  at,  as  it  had  been  very 
severely  bitten  about  the  head.  A  larger  dog  was  now  tried  and 
several  others,  but  they  all  declined  the  entree.  Hereupon  he  cut 
a  caratta,  or  fan-palm  leaf,  and  fashioning  it  into  a  sort  of  pliable  broom, 
he  thrust  this  down  the  hole,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  poking  and 
thrusting,  at  last  succeeded  in  again  compelling  the  lapa  to  the  water. 
Before  long,  it  put  up  its  snout  near  me,  and  I  fired  at  it.  The  peon 
said  I  had  hit  it,  as  was  indeed  soon  apparent  from  the  surface  of  the 
pool  being  discoloured  with  blood  ;  and  then  plunging  into  the  ravine 
and  groping  about  the  bottom  for  a  short  time,  he  got  hold  of  it,  and 
landed  it  quite  dead.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  male  lapa,  weighing 
about  25  lbs.  The  peon  speedily  disembowelled  it,  and  then  tied  it, 
Indian  fashion,  in  a  sort  of  basket,  or  guayara,  as  he  termed  it,  made 
of  caratta  leaves,  and  having  loops  of  monkey-rope  on  either  side  of 
its  top,  for  the  convenience  of  slinging  it  across  the  back ;  he  did  not 
fail  to  compliment  me  on  my  skill,  by  saying,  in  Spanish,  that  the 
English  were  good  shots. 

We  continued  onward  through  the  forest,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in 
with  a  herd  of  pecaries,  but  our  dogs  now  appearing  less  eager  in 
their  search,  and  evidently  fatigued  and  suffering  much  from  the  heat, 
it  being  now  nearly  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  namely,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  A.M.,  we  made  a  halt  and  rested,  and  refreshed  ourselves  for 
nearly  two  hours  by  the  side  of  a  small  brook.  On  our  making  ready 
to  resume  our  hunting,  I  was  very  much  surprised  on  seeing  Thomaso 
and  the  peon  catch  all  the  dogs  one  after  the  other  and  rub  their  noses 
and  eyes  with  certain  leaves  which  I  had  seen  them  collect  from  a 
small  shrub  which  grew  plentifully  about  the  forest.  On  my  asking 
their  object  for  so  doing,  they  informed  me  that  it  would  make  them 
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hunt.     It  may  be  guessed  that  I  was  not  a  little  incredulous  as  to  the 
successful  result  of  this  curious  nostrum  ;  but  travellers,  and  sporting 
ones  especially,  see  strange  things.  On  the  dogs  being  urged  on,  great 
was  my  astonishment  on  seeing  them  renew  their  search,  beating  about 
and  examining  every  root,  and  hole,  and  bush,  with  a  more  than  reno- 
vated keenness.     Tliis,  I  confess,  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  their 
long  rest,  but  I  was  not  long  sceptical,  for,  on  mentioning  the  matter 
afterwards  to  a  great  Nimrod  of  the  Island,  he  confirmed  what,  indeed, 
I  had  already  been  assured  of  by  my  friend  Muscovado,  namely,  that 
the  plant  in  question,  no  doubt,   had  the  efficacy  attributed  to  it,  of 
which  I  had  been  an  eye-witness.     How  it  acts  on  the  dogs  I  could 
not  ascertain.  The  shrub  was  about  two  feet  in  height,  having  a  single 
stem.     Be  it  as  it  may,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  pack  were  in  full 
cry  after  a  band  of  pecaries,  which,  after  a  smart  but  short  run,  were 
brought  to  bay  in  a  deep  ravine,  the  dogs  keeping  at  a  respectable 
distance  from  their  tusks.     There  was  only  one  place  of  escape  from 
the  ravine,  for  at  one  end  it  was  shut' up  by  a  precipitous  bank  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  its  two  sides  were  too  steep  to  allow  of  an 
ascent,  while  its  only  exit  was  its  entrance,  which  was  in  possession  of 
the  dogs.     Thomaso  and  the  peon,   armed  with  cutlasses  and  rusty 
bayonets  fixed  to  rude  poles,  which  they  had  cut  for  the  purpose,  taking 
up  a  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  where  alone  the  pecaries 
could  by  any  possibility  escape.  Muscovado,  Juan,  and  I,  at  a  distance 
of  only  a  few  yards,  immediately  fired  a  volley  of  buck-shot  upon  them, 
killing  two,  and  wounding  several,  when  all  that  were  not  disabled, 
about  six  in  number,  made  a  charge  or  rush  for  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine,  where,  being  received  by  the  dogs,  and  the  cutlasses,  and  bayo- 
nets of  our  two  swarthy  huntsmen,  they  were  forced  back  into  the 
ravine,  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  on  their  side,  while  our  only  casualty 
was  one  of  our  dogs  being  severely  torn.  By  this  time,  my  companions 
and  I  had  reloaded.     Taking  a  deliberate  aim,  we  repeated  our  volley, 
killing  two  more  and  wounding  the  others.     The  whole  party  together 
with  the  dogs,  now  rushed  forward  into  the  ravine,  and  we  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  prostrating  the  whole  herd.     The  affair  was  a  sharp  one  on 
both  sides,  and  but  for  our  guns,  and  there  being  a  strong  party  of  us, 
the  greater  part  of  the  pecaries  must  have  escaped.     Besides  the  one 
already  noticed  as  iiaving  been  wounded,  three  more  of  our  dogs  were 
very  roughly  used  by  the  tusks  of  these  animals. 

We  now  made  for  home,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  our  game  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  forest  by  fresh  hands,  one-third  of  it  being  quite 
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sufficient  to  load  our  men  :  Muscovado  and  I  lent  a  hand  by  carrying 
the  monkeys  and  birds.  After  a  very  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  we 
arrived  at  the  hut  of  our  good  friend,  who  was  highly  delighted  at  our 
good  fortune.  We  changed  our  clothes  after  discussing  some  capital 
shrub  and  water.  In  due  time  we  dined,  our  repast  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  day  before,  with  this  exception,  that  a  devilled  shoulder  of 
monkey  supplied  the  place  of  the  grogroo  worms.  Muscovado  ate  of 
this  new  dish,  but  all  his  inducements  could  not  prevail  upon  me  to 
partake  of  it.  Our  wine — smoking — and  killing  mosquitoes,  finished 
the  day. 

B.  A. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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65* 
THE  BEST  USES  OF  FREE  TRADE,  EXPOUNDED 

BY  EDWARD  VL,  GEORGE  III.,  AND  THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  BISHOP  OF  DOWN. 

Permit  an  old  colonist  to  help  the  present  blessed  movement  in  favour 
of  free-trade  throughout  the  world,  by  extracting  a  few  important 
passages  on  the  subject  from  good  old  authorities. 

One  of  these  authorities,  the  second,  has  not  before  appeared  in  print, 
1  believe ;  but  the  whole  document  it  is  taken  from  is  exceedingly 
curious. 

The  first  passage  I  allude  to,  is  in  a  letter  missive  to  the  Emperor 
of  Cathay,  the  China  of  the  16th  century,  by  our  glorious  young 
king,  Edward  VI. 

It  runs,  in  effect,  thus  :  "  Forasmuch  as  the  great  and  almighty  God 
hath  given  every  man  a  heart  to  join  friendship  with  others,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  maintain  this  desire  with  well-deserving  to  all;  and  espe- 
cially to  those  that  come  unto  them  from  far  countries." 

"  And  if  it  be  right  to  show  such  humanity  to  all,  doubtless  the  same 
ought  chiefly  to  be  showed  to  merchants,  who,  wandering  about  the 
world,  search  the  land  and  the  sea,  to  carry  such  good  things  as  are 
found  in  their  countries,  to  remote  regions,  again  to  bring  from  the 
same  such  things  as  they  find  there  commodious  for  their  own  coun- 
tries. For  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  greatly  providing  for 
mankind,  would  not  that  all  things  should  be  found  in  one  region, 
to  the  end  that  one  should  have  need  of  another,  that  by  this  means 

FRIENDSHIP    MIGHT   BE    ESTABLISHED  AMONG  ALL  MEN,  and    CVCry  OnC 

seek  to  gratify  all." 

The  young  king,  who  in  a  theme  of  his  boyhood,  that  is  extant,  advo- 
cated peace,  as  the  great  basis  of  human  happiness,  then  pledges  his 
honour  and  his  kingdom,  that  the  Englishmen,  whom  he  so  sends 
forth,  shall  be  of  excellent  conduct ;  and  earnestly  appealing  to  all 
foreign  potentates  to  consider  that  these  voyagers  are  men,  he  promises 
to  return  the  kindness  and  hospitality  they  shall  show,  by  the  like 
dealing  with  these  remote  people  who  may  at  any  time  desire  to  come  to 
England. 

How  far  these  pledges  have  been  kept,  need  not  now  be  said ;  but 
the  whole  letter  is  one  that  should  be  sent  in  golden  characters  to  our 
new  Chinese  friends.  » 

The  next  passage  is  taken  from  a  document  addressed  to  nearer 
home,  and  it  is  even  more  remarkable. 

The  American  war  of  Independence  broke  out  upon  a  question  of 
taxation  without  representation.  But  resistance  to  the  navigation-laws 
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and  absurd  customs-laws  was  a  main  motive  to  the  quarrel.  Before 
1776,  a  vast  smuggling-trade  was  carried  on  between  the  old  colonies 
and  foreign  countries,  in  spite  of  those  laws.  Accordingly,  when  the 
war  began,  there  was  no  hope  of  settling  it  without  yielding  free-trade ; 
and  this  was,  in  effect,  done  in  the  document  to  which  I  refer. 

In  1780,  Greorge  III.  was  weary  of  the  contest;  and  in  that  year, 
Franklin,  then  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  received  one  day  an 
offer  of  terms  of  peace.  These  terms  were  exceedingly  curious.  Among 
other  things,  they  proposed  an  entire  new  plan  of  colonial  government, 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Colonial  Office  of  Downing-street  of 
this  day. 

But  they  also  proposed  an  entire  and  universal  free-trade  to  the 
colonies. 

These  few  words  need  no  commentary ;  and  only  assuring  you  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  document  in  which  I  have  read  them,  and  which  lies 
before  me,  I  pass  to  the  third  authority  alluded  to,  namely,  to  that  of 
Bishop  Mant. 

The  principle  so  beautifully  declared  by  Edward  VI.,  was  developed 
with  singular  ability  by  almost  as  young  a  man,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Down,  Dr.  Mant,  at  Oxford,  in  a  Prize  Essay,  in  1799,  on  Commerce. 
"  Commerce,"  says  he,  "  appears  to  have  originated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  in  a  conformity  to  his  wishes.  The 
earth,  which  diversifies  her  productions  according  to  the  numberless 
differences  of  soil  or  climate,  bestowing  on  one  country  an  exuberance, 
and  on  others  a  scarcity,  of  the  necessaries  as  well  as  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  Rivers,  which  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  distant  parts  of 
the  same  land ;  and  seas,  which  afford  a  means  of  communication 
between  distant  lands;  and  the  human  body,  strong,  active,  and  capable 
of  enduring  fatigue,  but  inadequate  to  the  task  of  always  furnishing 
sustenance  for  itself;  and  the  mind,  desirous  of  gain,  fond  of  society, 
and  eager  to  enlarge  its  attainments ;  these,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  no  narrow  limits  were  prescribed 
by  the  Creator  to  the  abilities  and  exertions  of  man."* 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  on  every  topic  connected  with 
his  subject — the  fine  arts,  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  duties  of 
civilized  men  towards  the  barbarous  races.  But  I  am  unable  to  do  his 
views  justice  in  this  brief  address. 

Permit  me,  however,  in  recommending  them  to  your  readers,  to  add 
one  word  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  of  yours,  who  in  your  last  No. 
does  great  injustice  to  a  nation  that  has  indeed  been  our  rival  in  com- 

•   Oxford  Prize   Essays,  by  Tiilboys.     Vol  ii.   p.  .37. 
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merce,  but  also  our  friend  on  many  great  occasions,  and  which  is  now 
intimately  connected  with  us — I  mean  the  Dutch.  Your  correspondent 
advocates  the  abominable  scheme  of  sending  convicts  to  the  Cape,  in 
order  to  Anglicise  the  discontented  Cape  Dutch  colonists. 

When  your  correspondent  shall  have  produced  a  single  proof  of 
these  colonists  being  hostile  to  the  British  government,  I  will  under- 
take to  support  a  direct  denial  of  his  allegation.*  But  it  needs  at  this 
time  of  day  no  proof  at  all  to  satisfy  the  most  inconsiderate,  that  to 
attempt  to  Anglicise  the  Cape  Dutch,  and  to  civilize  Africa  by  sending 
convicts  to  this  colony,  is  one  of  the  most  enormous  erroi's  ever  com- 
mitted. An  old  Advocate  of  Commerce  and  Colonies. 
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prospects  of  an  improved  trade  with  china— steam  between  ENGLAND 
AND  CHINA  AND  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  AUSTRALIA,  viA  THE  CAPE  OP 
GOOD  HOPE— AND  THE  ADVANTAGES  LIKELr  THEREBY  TO  ACCRUE  TO  BOTH 
EMPIRES  FROM  THEIR  ALTERED  POSITION. 

Addressed  to  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Tucker,  K.C.B.,  by  Robert  Wise, 
ofAUonby, 

The  joyful  news  of  an  honourable  peace  with  China,  on  terms  dictated 
by  generous  Britain  to  a  vanquished  foe,  is  manifestly  most  cheering 
to  every  true  English  heart ;  the  news  of  the  gallant,  old-fashioned 
style  in  which  our  army  and  navy  each  performed  their  respective 
parts,  by  making  downright  work  of  the  enemy,  is  most  delightful.  No 
wonder  that  his  Celestial  Majesty  became  more  than  seriously  alarmed, 
and  was  most  anxious  to  comply  with  our  just  demands,  without  waiting 
for  our  appearance  off  or  at  Pekin,  when  his  Celestial  Majesty  was 
informed  of  the 'startling  facts  that  the  British  steamers  lashed  along- 
side of  our  heaviest  ships  of  war,  had  lugged  them  along  into  action 
against  wind  and  tide,  right  alongside  the  walls  of  the  forts,  at  the 
mouth  of  Woosung  River  and  Shanghai,  and  boarded  and  captured 
these  forts,  before  the  Chinese  forces  had  time  to  consider  what  we 
were  about.  That  the  British  forces,  in  upwards  of  seventy  ships  of 
war  and  transports,  had  pierced  the  Yang-tse-kiang  River,  (hitherto 
hermetically  and  sacredly  sealed  for  ages)  ;  that  they  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  mouths  of  the  Imperial  Canal :  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
brave  British  army  had  captured  Chin-kiang-foo,  one  of  the  strongest, 
and,  from  its  position  at  the  intersection  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  the 
Yang-tse,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  China — the  key, 

*  We  think  our  correspondent  of  December  last  will  accept  this  challenge. — Eo, 
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ill  fact,  of  China,  which  opens  and  sliuts  the  Imperial  Canal,  and  the 
mighty  Yang-tse  River;  that  the  British  troops  had  effected  this  capture 
of  Chin-kiang-foo,  the  most  strongly  garrisoned  by  their  bravest  Mancho- 
Tartar  soldiers,  by  deliberately  walking  over  its  high  walls  of  from 
forty  to  seventy  feet  in  elevation,  and  by  as  coolly  walking  through  its 
barred  gates,  by  powder-bags  ;  and,  further,  that  the  ancient  Imperial 
Capital  of  China,  Nankin,  was  then  invested,  and  at  our  mercy. 

Such  being  the  satisfactory  and  happy  results  of  our  operations 
against  the  enemy  in  China,  we  have  well-grounded  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting that  peace  so  concluded  will  be  solid,  and,  in  its  results,  highly 
beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  to  British  India,  and  equally  so,  if  not 
more  so,  to  China  herself. 

The  Chinese  Government  will  have  seen,  that  their  premeditated 
breach  with  us  has  resulted  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  their  best 
Tartar  troops,  and  the  destruction  of  all  their  vessels  of  war,  with  as 
much  ease  to  us  as  if  the  latter  had  been  fishing-smacks ;  and  the 
opportunity  has  been  thus  afforded  us — but  unsought  for — of  mani- 
festing our  strength  and  our  resources  to  the  haughty  Tartars,  who,  by 
these  means,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  judicious  and  high  national 
bearing,  have  been  taught  to  know,  that  England  will  no  longer  submit 
either  to  national  or  personal  insults,  or  to  be  treated  otherwise  than 
on  an  equality  ;  neither  will  she  longer  submit  to  be  excluded  from 
trading  freely  in  other  parts  of  China  than  the  Canton  River.  The 
Emperor  also  will  have  had  full  proof  of  our  disinterestedness  as 
regards  our  wish  for  acquiring  territorial  possessions  in  China,  by  the 
forbearing  manner  in  which  our  strength  and  power  have  in  the  final 
issue  been  used,  as  well  as  in  our  humanity,  by  our  kind  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  population  of  captured  cities  and  islands  ;  and, 
not  the  least  so,  by  the  most  exemplary  and  highly  praiseworthy  good 
conduct  of  all  our  brave  forces  in  the  very  heat  of  victory — and  which 
circumstances  will,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  hope,  produce  happy  results 
in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  nation  generally. 

No  wonder  that  England  should  be  proud  of  her  array  and  navy  in 
China  for  the  deeds  they  have  done  !  The  grateful  thanks  of  the 
country  at  large  are  due  to  the  brave  old  veterans  of  yore  at  the  heads 
of  the  two  services  in  China,  who  have  so  successfully  carried  out  in 
detail  the  general  views  of  our  home-government,  in  a  succession  of 
judiciously-planned  and  gallantly-executed  splendid  warlike  and  poli- 
tical operations  ;  and,  not  the  least  part  of  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
country  are  due  to  the  heads  of  departments  at  home,  for  keeping  the 
forces  in  the  north  of  China  (a  difficult  part  of  the  world  to  get  at 
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half  the  year)  so  amply  supplied  with  all  the  requisites  in  detail  for 
successfully  carrying  on  operations  in  China — the  comfort  of  the  forces 
having  been  kept  prominently  in  view  by  ships  of  the  line,  and  frigates, 
having  been  converted  into  troop-ships,  and  one  teak  74,  the  Minden, 
into  an  hospital  ship,  fitted  up  and  supplied  with  every  requisite,  and 
sent  out  to  China  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  forces  serving  there  ; 
but  especially  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier.  The  seaman,  if  sick 
or  wounded,  knows  that  he  will  be  nursed  with  tenderness  and  gene- 
rosity by  the  highly  qualified  and  accomplished  surgeon  of  his  own 
ship — his  home — and  considered  by  the  veteran  man-of-war's  seaman 
the  very  best  of  homes.  The  arrangements  of  the  home-authorities 
for  the  arrival  out  in  China  in  1842,  at  the  very  moment  they  would 
be  wanted,  of  the  requisite  reinforcements  of  ships  of  war  and  troops 
from  England  and  India,  at  the  very  first  opening  of  the  season  for 
getting  readily  northward,  and  operating  in  North  China,  has  proved 
to  be  most  complete  :  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  witness  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  the  admiral  commanding  the  naval  arm.  Sir  William 
Parker,  speaks  of  the  intrepidity  and  skill  displayed  by  the  surveying 
officers  and  masters  of  the  fleet,  in  exploring  and  buoying  the  channel 
into  Woosung,  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the  forts,  under  the  cover  of 
night ;  and  in  exploring  and  buoying  the  long  and  intricate,  unknown 
channels  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river,  (hermetically  sealed  hitherto,) 
and  afterwards  piloting  the  whole  fleet  through  these  channels  and 
into  the  river,  and  thence  up  it  to  the  mouths  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
to  Nankin,  in  safety. 

The  sea-coast  of  China  has  proved  vulnerable  to  the  operations  of 
the  great  maritime  forces  of  Britain,  for  all  the  islands  as  well  as  the 
principal  cities  on  the  coast  attacked  or  summoned  to  surrender  by  us, 
have  been  laid  prostrate  at  our  feet. 

The  Yang-tse,  the  largest  river  in  Asia,  but  on  the  waters  of  which 
no  European  vessel  ever  before  floated,  (except  H.  M.  ships,  Conway 
and  Algerine,  under  Captain  Bethune,  surveying  in  1840,)  has  been 
successfully  explored  and  traversed,  by  a  victorious  British  fleet,  from 
sea  to  above  Nankin — a  distance  of  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
Imperial  Canal  of  China,  where  this  mighty  river  crosses  it — has  been 
locked  up  by  our  fleet.*  We  keep  the  key  of  the  canal  henceforth  in 
our  pocket,  to  fasten  the  door  and  lock  up  China  again,  if  need  be. 

*  The  Yang-tse  Kian,  upon  exploring,  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  dangerous  river  to  navigate, 
several  vessels  having  been  already  shipwrecked  in  it,  and  on  the  very  numerous  banks  at  its 
mouth;  the  channels  leading  into  it  are  long  and  narrow,  and  winding  througli  an  endless  and 
bewildering  maze  of  shifting  banks  of  quicksand ;  and  the  current  is  so  very  strong,  that  had  the 
steamers  not  been  present  to  buoy  the  bewildering  channels,  and  to  assist  the  ships  when  they 
got  on  the  sand-banks,  (which,  it  appears,  most  of  the  fleet  did  more  than  once,)  more  ships  must 
have  been  inevitably  lost ;  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  fleet  and  transports  under  Sir  W. 
Parker,  could  have  got  up  the  river  without  the  aid  of  steamers,  and  it  is  probable  this  river  never 
can  be  used  as  a  highway  of  commerce  for  merchant  ships. 
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The  Goverament  of  China  has  conceded  that  to  us  by  force,  which 
we  8ought  for  in  vain  by  friendly  intercourse,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  only  and  alone  by  a  prudent,  but  a  constant  display  of  that 
force,  can  we  reasonably  hope  to  maintain  what  we  have  got ;  for  it  is 
contrary  to  all  experience  of  Tartar  measures  to  believe,  that  they  will 
fulfil  one  jot  more  of  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  by  us,  than  cir- 
cumstances, over  which  they  have  no  control,  compels  them. 

The  forts  in  Canton  River  above  Whampoa,  built  by  the  Chinese 
wichin  the  last  year,  are  by  them  considered  impregnable,  and,  no 
doubt,  similar  formidable  fortifications  will  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Imperial  Canal  the  moment  we  quit  it. 

Our  success  in  China  will  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  our 
favour  in  the  Cochin  China,  Siam,  Birmah,  and  the  Malayan  States, 
for  they  have  all  hitherto  been  fully  impressed  with  the  idea,  that, 
however  we  might  be  able  to  deal  as  suited  our  purpose  with  them- 
selves or  Hindostan,  China  was  more  than  a  match  for  us. 

PROSPECT  OF  AN  IMPROVED  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

Peace  having  been  happily  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
China,  it  only  now  remains  for  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  altered 
position,  by  using  every  possible  honest  effort  within  our  reach,  to 
extend  the  trade  profitably  and  honourably,  and  to  endeavour  to  cement 
friendship  with  China. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger,  may  give  that  full  expansion  to  our  intercourse  with  China, 
which  the  late  war  gave  us  the  power  of  opening  up ;  everything  now 
depends  on  the  terms  on  which  the  questions  are  settled  respecting 
duties  on  imports  and  exports — transit  duties  chargeable  on  foreign 
and  home  merchandise  passing  from  one  part  of  China  to  another — 
privileges  of  the  Hong  merchants — port  charges  on  shipping — system 
to  be  adopted  of  conducting  business  at  the  four  ports  newly  opened, 
and  also  at  Canton  in  future — how  the  British  merchants  are  to  be 
accommodated  with  residences  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their 
families,  at  the  ports  newly  opened — how  protection  to  life  and  pro- 
perty is  to  be  made  secure — how  grievances  are  to  be  redressed — how 
debts  due  by  the  Chinese  to  the  British  are  to  be  recovered — and  how 
we  are  to  be  assured  that  the  voice  of  the  representatives  of  England 
reaches  the  emperor's  ears,  and  has  due  attention  and  consideration 
paid  to  it  without  delay.  If  these  points  be  severally  fully  gone  into, 
clearly  settled,  and  fairly  established,  by  being  put  into  good  working 
order,  and  into  full  operation  under  the  auspices  of  our  forces  now  in 
China,  before  those  forces  move  one  foot  homeward  from  China,  (or 
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before  any  considerable  part  move  homeward,)  then,  from  the  great 
resources  and  wealth  of  China  ;  from  the  persevering  industry  of  her 
360  million  inhabitants,  and  from  the  fixed  and  resolute  national  trad- 
ing propensities,  and  the  ceaseless  commercial  enterprise  of  the  plodding 
Chinese  part  of  the  population,  (above  ninety-nine  parts  of  one  hundred 
of  the  whole,)  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  confidently,  that  the 
result  of  the  China  war  will  be  to  the  effect  of  affording  more  relief 
to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  overflowing  population,  and  of 
infusing  more  new  life,  in  motive  for  active  commercial  (and  no  doubt 
profitable)  operations,  than  any  other  one  measure  whatever,  and  prove 
in  the  result  highly  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

But  if  the  foregoing  points  referred  to,  be  left,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  an  unsettled  state,  to  find  their  own  level  according  to  surrounding 
circumstances,  after  the  main  part  of  our  forces  have  been  withdrawn, 
then  our  splendid  powder-and-shot  operations  will  have  availed  but 
little,  as  the  every  act  of  the  Tartar  government  will  be  to  drive 
matters  back  to  their  beloved  old  feeing  custom,  which  in  China  is  law, 
and  not  laic-custom. 

Hong-kong,  our  only  British  free  port  on  the  whole  coast  of  China, 
will  in  the  latter  case  avail  us  little,  for,  while  the  Tartars  hold 
the  control  of  the  interior  transit  of  merchandise,  the  Mandarin 
officers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  privileged  Hong  merchants,  can 
force,  or  at  least  direct,  the  main  current  of  trade  to  any  point  on  the 
main  land  of  the  empire  which  may  suit  them,  or  their  government ; 
however,  as  we  have  got  the  key  of  China,  we  can  use  it  or  otherwise, 
as  circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  should  we  unfor- 
tunately be  compelled  again  to  unlock  the  door  to  get  into  China,  then 
the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  end  the  matter  would  be,  to  run  a  line 
by  steamers  and  an  army,  right  across  China,  from  Nankin  to  Canton, 
via  the  Poyang  Lake,  and  declare  and  hold  the  country  between  that 
line  and  the  sea  as  British,  in  which  section  would  be  included  all  the 
tea  and  silk  districts,  and  the  most  opulent  and  populous  provinces 
of  China.  Hong-kong  being  a  free  port,  will  largely  share  as  a  depot 
in  the  trade  of  the  straits  and  Malay  archipelago,  which  will  doubtless 
considerably  increase  ;  it  will  also  as  a  natural  consequence  largely 
participate  in  the  coasting  trade  of  China,  but  what  share  it  may  have 
in  the  tea  and  European  trade  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  as  under  the  old 
system,  all  regvdar  trade  in  the  Canton  river  had  to  pass  through  the 
grasping  hands  of  the  privileged  Hong  merchants. 

The  four  additional  ports  opened  to  us  by  war  for  trade  in  China, 
are  admirably  selected  in  point  of  position,  for  the  extension  of  our 
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commerce  with  the  most  populous  and  most  wealthy  parts  of  China. 
Shanghai  is  most  especially  so,  from  its  being  the  sea-port  of  the 
ancient  imperial  capital  of  Nankin,  and  also  of  the  mighty  Yang-tse 
river ;  from  its  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  richest  and  most 
thickly  inhabited  part  of  China ;  and  from  its  having  also  the  most 
opulent  population.  The  great  fear  of  our  not  succeeding  lies  in  the 
power  of  the  Mandarin  officers  and  privileged  Hong  merchants  com- 
bined, to  thwart  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  admits  of 
freedom  of  trade  between  us  and  the  Chinese  population  generally — 
if  the  Tartar  government  honourably  act  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  allowing  us  freedom  of  trade  generally,  and  if 
that  government  have  the  power  of  forcing  the  Mandarin  officers 
throughout  tlie  empire  to  carry  into  effect  their  engagements  with  us, 
against  all  Hong,  or  other  privileged  opposition,  and  if  the  Tartar 
government  cause  all  restrictions  on  trade  to  be  thrown  off  de  facto, 
at  once,  throughout  the  entire  empire,  upon  the  principle  of  a  moderate 
inland  dut;  being  chargeable  on  merchandise  passing  from  one  part  of 
China  to  another,  then  there  can  be  no  longer  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
of  a  most  immense  extension  to  our  China  trade  in  goods  and  mer- 
chandise, particularly  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  China  market ;  but 
only  in  such  particularly  suited  goods  and  merchandise,  can  any  ex- 
tension be  expected  for  the  next  few  years  at  least.  Unsuitable  goods 
do  very  badly  in  China,  no  one  will  give  any  price  for  them.  Plain 
cottons,  cotton-twist,  and  camblets,  and  woollens  of  suitable  colours 
and  qualities,  and  some  metals,  are  the  chief  European  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  extensive  demand  in  China. 

But  if  the  Tartar  government  still  continue  to  levy  heavy  transit 
duties  on  goods  passing  into  the  interior  of  China  from  the  five  trad- 
ing ports,  (Canton  included,)  then  however  favourably  tlie  import  and 
export  duties  may  be  regulated,  and  levied,  at  the  port  at  which  the 
British  merchandise  is  landed,  the  extension  of  our  commerce  with 
China  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  limited  in  its  development. 

Teas  and  silks  have  always  been  procurable  in  China  in  quantities 
equal  to  our  demand,  notwithstanding  that  the  war  has  been  of  three 
years'  duration,  what  further  quantities  of  these  staple  articles  we  can 
with  profit  take  annually,  in  payment  for  British  merchandise,  or  what 
increased  quantities  of  these  staples  China  can  supply,  remains  yet  to 
be  ascertained  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is,  I  think,  little,  if  any, 
fear  of  silver  and  gold  being  forthcoming  (from  the  numerous  mines 
of  China)  in  abundance,  to  pay  for  our  merchandise,  so  long  as  we  can 
continue  to  supply  their  wants  as  at  present,  at  one-third  less  than  they 
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can  supply  themselves  elsewhere ;  this  remark  applies  particularly  to 
woollens  (thin  ladies'  cloth,  the  heaviest  article  as  regards  money 
amounts,)  wanted  in  China.  The  main  question  does  not  appear  to  be, 
which  is  the  best  port  for  procuring  teas  and  silic  cheaply,  but  it 
appears  to  be  which  is  the  largest  market  for  the  sale  of  our  productive 
industry,  and  Shanghai,  the  sea-port  of  Nankin  and  the  Yang-tse 
River,  appears  to  be  that  market ;  and  from  that  river,  by  its  tributaries 
and  canals  standing  in  connection  with  the  whole  interior  of  China, 
the  Imperial  capital,  Pekin,  is  included. 

Some  of  the  South  American  States,  which  possess  little  or  nothing 
else  but  gold  and  silver  for  foreign  trade,  have  for  a  great  number  of 
years  taken  largely  of  our  merchandise  annually,  and  paid  us  mainly  in 
the  precious  metals ;  China  has  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  ore 
mines  in  abundance,  her  population  is  certainly  both  the  largest  and 
the  most  industrious  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  she  therefore- possesses 
all  the  requisites  for  obtaining  the  needful  to  pay  us  for  our  merchan- 
dise to  a  very  large  amount  annually  ;  doubtless  the  industrious  mil- 
lions of  China,  can  do  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  in  this 
respect,  as  the  indolent  thousands  in  some  of  the  South  American 
States,  have  done  for  a  series  of  years  past. 

A  LINE  OF  STEAM- VESSELS  FROM  ENGLAND  TO  CHINA,  AND  FROM  ENGLAND 
TO  AUSTRALIA,  VIA  SALDANHA  BAY,  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

From  the  Lizard  Point,  in  the  English  Channel,  to  Saldanha  Bay, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  5,650  miles  by  the  shortest  route  that  can  be 
taken,  viz.,  direct  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
rounding  Cape  Blanche  and  Cape  Verd,  Africa,  as  near  as  is  prudent, 
thence  close  past  our  own  colony,  on  the  river  Gambia,  and  thence 
again  direct  onward  to  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
voyage  can  be  made  in  twenty-six  days,  at  the  average  rate  of  speed 
at  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  steamers  perform  at  present — say  about 
nine  miles  per  hour — and  if  steamers  can  be  made  to  navigate  faster, 
the  length  and  expense  of  the  voyage  will,  of  course,  be  shortened  in 
proportion. 

From  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  British  settlement 
of  Hong-kong,  China,  is  7,010  miles,  by  the  nearest  route  that  can  be 
taken,  viz.,  direct  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Acheen  Head, 
Sumatra,  thence  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  the  British  colony 
of  Singapore,  and  thence  again  up  tlie  China  Sea  to  Hong-kong,  which 
voyage  may  be  performed  in  thirty-two,  say  thirty- two  days^  at  the 
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average  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  steamers  make 
their  voyages  between  England  and  America  at  present.* 

Hence  the  steam- voyage  between  England  and  China,  via  Saldanha 
Bay,JCape  of  Good  Hope,  can  be  performed  in  sixty  days,  allowing  two 
days  to  take  in  coal,  at  the  average  rate  of  speed  performing  at 
present,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  stormy  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  it  is  there- 
fore only  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  very  considerable  higher  rate  of 
speed  will  be  obtained  on  the  comparatively  VEKY-Tinvi-ioeather  roy- 
agefrom  England  to  China,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  parliamentary  committee  which  sat  last  session  on  African 
affairs  recommended  colonizing  (by  West  India  Africans)  another  and 
a  new  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  Africa ; 
as  this  position  lies  in  the  direct  steam-route  from  England  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  would  be  an  advantageous  one  for  a  coal-depot, 
and  as  regards  healthiness,  a  few  hours'  stay  to  coal  could  not  subject 
to  near  so  much  risk  of  health  as  an  overland-trip  through  Egypt. 

Ascension  Island,  situated  in  the  placid  trade-winds,  in  a  most 
healthy  position,  nearly  in  midway  between  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  Brazil  coast,  is  so  far  favourable  for  a  coal- depot,  but  as 
touching  there  would  lengthen  the  voyage  from  England  to  Saldanha 
Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  225  miles,  or  about  one  day's  steam-run, 
it  becomes  a  consideration.  Ascension  is  only  1,200,  say  twelve 
hundred  miles,  or  six  days'  steam-run  from  Pernambuco,  Brazil ;  and 
it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the  long  line  of  the  slave-coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Congo  rivers  ;  it  is  a  convenient 
and  perfectly  healthy  station  and  rendezvous  for  our  African  squadron 
employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and,  in  case  of  an 
European  war,  it  is  the  best  station  and  position  in  that  quarter  as  a 
rendezvous  for  a  steam-fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  mer- 
cantile marine  in  that  great  highway  of  commerce,  and  also  in  their 
crossing  the  line  between  longitude  15°  and  25°  west,  out  and  home 
to  the  great  markets  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  round  Cape 
Horn. 

Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  spacious,  safe,  deep-water, 
land-locked  harbour,  has  few  equals  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  no 
equal  in  Africa,  south  of  the  line  ;  in  it  any  number  of  ships  of  the 
largest  size  may  lie  anchored,  secure  from  all  winds,  at  all  and  every 
season  of  the  year;  and  for  a  coal-depot  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  if 
equalled ;  fresh  water  (its  supposed  want  formerly,  and  which  has 

^  *  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  course  W.  b  S.,  distance  2,450  miles,  at  9  miles  per  hour,  in  11^  days. 
„  New  York,  W.  b  S  ,  J  S.,        8,000 11  days. 
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been  the  cause  of  its  neglect)  has  been  lately  found  to  be  (all  the  year 
round)  both  plentiful  and  pure  on  Schapen  Island  (in  the  bay),  and 
also  at  the  residency  ;  supplies  of  poultry,  cattle,  sheep,  vegetables, 
fruit,  wine,  &c.,  are  plentiful  and  cheap ;  the  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  both  most  delightful  and  most 
healthy  ;  no  delay  need  be  occasioned  here  beyond  a  few  hours  to  take 
in  coals,  &c. ;  this  safe  and  beautiful  harbour,  in  fact,  lies  in  a 
different  climate  altogether  from  Table  Bay  itself,  although  only  about 
a  degree  distant  from  it,  northward,  as  every  observant  navigator  will 
have  noticed,  on  his  passage  home  from  India,  by  the  sudden  change 
from  misettled  to  fine  weather,  after  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Saldanha  Bay  is  capable  of  being  made  as  valuable  and  vulnerable  a 
naval  station  and  rendezvous  as  Trincomale  has  been  made,  and  it  is  as 
much  superior  to  either  Table  Bay,  or  False  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as 
Trincomale  harbour  is  to  Madras  roads.  When  our  immense  trade  east 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  considered,  and  when  the  protection 
required  for  the  great  number  of  our  merchant  ships  that  pass  round 
the  Cape  yearly  is  also  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  our  government  may  at  an  early  period  be  seriously  drawn 
to  this  valuable  position,  situated  in  a  most  fertile  part  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  colony,  than  which  none  is  more  capable  of  producing 
greater  wealth,  nor  of  returning  greater  benefits  to  the  mother-country, 
for  any  outlay  or  attention  which  she  may  bestow  upon  it. 

Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  and  Singapore,  Malacca  Straits ,  these 
two  good  and  safe  British  harbours  are  both  well  known  to  possess  all 
the  requisites  as  dep6ts  for  coal,  and  also  for  affording  every  facility 
in  giving  quick  despatch  to  the  passing  steamers  ;  both  these  healthy 
and  delightful  British  harbours  lie  in  the  direct  route  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  China,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  deviate  from  a 
direct  course  either  out  or  home.  Good  water,  poultry,  vegetables, 
and  every  other  article  of  refreshment,  may  be  obtained  at  both  har- 
bours. 

Point  de  Galle  harbour,  Ceylon,  though  affording  sufficient  room 
and  depth  of  water  for  a  moderate  number  of  vessels  in  safety  at  once, 
is  not  the  most  desirable  anchorage  at  all  times  for  sailing-ships,  on 
account  of  sundry  detached  small  rocks  scattered  over  its  surface,  and 
on  account  of  a  swell  which  tumbles  into  the  harbour  with  a  high 
south-west  wind,  but  it  nevertheless  possesses  all  the  necessary  capa- 
bilities for  being  made  into  a  safe  and  excellent  coal-station  for 
steamers,  which  class  of  vessels  in  these  latitudes  can  always  choose 
tlieir  anchorage,  and  thread  their  way  in  and  out ;  calling  at  Galle 
would  lengthen  the  passage  from  England  to  China  236  miles,  or 
about  one  day's  run  by  steamer. 
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Course  and  Distance  between  the  sundry  Coal  Depots  on  the  Voyage  out  by 
Steam- Ship  from  England  to  China,  via  Cape  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Number  of  Days  required  between  each  Station,  calculated  at  the  average  at 
which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Steamers  perform  at  present  between  England  and 
America ;  also,  Number  of  Days  required  for  the  whole  Voyage. 


(A)  England  to  Cape  Good  Hope,  touching 

at  the  Gambia  only  for  coals. 
From  English  Channel  to  mouth  of  Gambia! 

River,  Africa / 

Mouth  Gambia  River,  Africa,   to   Saldanha 

Bay,  Cape  Good  Hope 

(B)  England  to  Caps  Good  Hope,  touching 
both  at  the  Gambia  and  Ascension  for  coals. 

From  English  Channel  to  mouth  Gambia! 

River,  Africa* .1 

From  mouth  Gambia  to  Ascension  Island  . . . 
From  Ascension  to  Saldanha  Bay,  Caps  Gool 

Hope 


(C)  England  to  Cape  Good  Hope,  touching  at 
Ascension  Island  only  for  coals. 

From  English  Channel  to  Ascension  Island  < 

From  Ascension  to  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  Good 
Hope 


COURSE. 


S.  bW.  J  W.  J  of  way, 
S.  the  otiier  §  do. 

S.  E.  b  S.  nearly. 


S.  b  W.  i  \y.  I  of  viray, 

S.  the  other  J  do. 

S.  iE. 

S.  E.  i  E.  nearly. 


S.bW.  jw.-i  ,  f 
and  S.        /  6  °*  ^^^ 

S.  i  E.  ?  of  way. 


(D)   Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 

Hongkong,  China,  touching  at  the  Isle  ol 

France  and  Sinsapore  for  Coal. 
From  Saldanha  I3ay  to  Port  Louis,  Isle  of) 

France / 

From  Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  to  Acheen 

Head,  Sumatra 

From  Acheen  Head  to  Singapore,  Straits  of 

Malacca 

From  Singapore  to  Hong-kong,  China,*  (thro' 

the  China  Sea 


(E)  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  China,  touching  at 

the  Isle  of  France,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

for  Coals. 
From  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to\ 

Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France  J 

From  Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  to  Point  de 

Galle  Harbour,  Ceylon 

From  Point  de  Galle  Harbour,   Ceylon,  to 

Acheen  Head,  Sumatra 

From  Acheen  Head,  Sumatra,  to  Singapore, 

Malacca  straits 

From  SingajKire  to  Hong-kong,  China,'  (thro' 

the  China  Sea) 


J  2250 


I  2250 
1290 


3540 
2335 


after  rounding  C  G  Hope 
E.  b  N.  i  N. 

N.  E.  b  E.  2750  miles. 

S.  E.  i  E.  520    do. 

N.  N.  E.  i  E.  nearly. 


after  rounding  C  G  Hope 
E.  b  N.  J  N. 

N.  E.  i  N.  nearly. 

E.  i  S.  920  miles 

S.  E.  i  E.  520  do. 

N.  N.  E.  i  E.  nearly. 


\  2,170 

[3270 
1370 


5650 


5S75 


[2370 
2060 

[  1446 

1370 


7246 


lOi 
\5i 


lOj 
6 

10^ 


lOi 
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(F)  Tlie  ports  opened  to  us  for  trade  in  China,  extend  over  a  line  of  coast  of  about  800  miles  in 
length,  from  Hong-kong,  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  River,  to  Shanghai,  mouth  of  Yang-tse  River, 
in  about  the  following  directions  : — 
Tlie  Course  from  Hongkong  to  Amoy  is  about  N.  E.  b  E.  rounding  the  coast, 

Distance  about  270  miles,  or  IJ  day's  steam  run. 
Do.       from  Amoy  to  Foo-Choo,  N.  E.  b  N.,  rounding  the  coast, 

Distance  about  150  miles,  or  1  short  day's  run  by  steamer. 
Do.        from  Foo-Choo  to  Ningpo,  N.  b  E.  by  the  coast  line. 

Distance  about  300  miles,  or  2  shortdays'run  by  steamer. 
Do.       from  Ningpo  to  Shanghai,  N.  b  W.  across  Hang-Choo  Bay, 

Distance  about  100  miles,  or  J  day's  run  by  stearner. 
Whole  distance  from  the  two  extreme  ports  about  820    miles,    5  days'  steaming,  or  about 
4  days  direct  from  Hong-kong  to  Shanghai. 

•  This  part  of  the  voyage  may  require  a  day,  or  even  two  more,  when  the  monsoon  winds  are  at 
their  height,  (about  two  mouths  each  monsoon)  and  on  cuutrary  winds. 
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Course  and  Distance  between  the  sundry  Coal  Depots  on  the  Steam  VoyAge  out 
from  England  to  Acstkalia,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Number  of  Days 
required  between  each  Station,  calculated  ut  the  average  at  which  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Steamers  perform  their  Voyages  at  present  between  England  and 
America. 


(G)  England  to  Australia,  touching  at  Gani- 
& 
bia  ~  Ascension,  and  Cape  only  for  coals. 

England  to  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  Good  Hope, 
& 
touching  at  Gambia  ~  Ascension  for  coals, 

as  per  former  Tables 

From  Saldanha  Bay  to  Swan  River  direct. .. 

From  Swan  River  to  Port  Piiilip,  (the  cen- 
tral Port  of  Australia) 

From  Port  Philip  to  Sydney  N.  S.  Wales, 
(coasting  voyage) 


(H)  England  to  Australia,  touching  at  Gam 
& 
bia  ~  Ascension,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 

the  Isle  of  France  for  coals. 
Englaiid  to  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  Good  Hope, 
& 
touching  at  Gambia  ~  Ascension  for  coals, 

as  per  former  tables 

From  Saldanha  Bay  to  Port  Louis,  Isle  of 

France  

From   Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  to  Swan 

River,  Western  Australia 


(I)  England  to  Australia,  touching  at  Gambia 

& 

~  Ascension,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Isle  of 

France,  and  Ceylon  for  coals. 
From  England  to  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  Good 
& 

Hope,  touching  at  Gambia  ~  Ascension, 

as  per  former  tables,  for  coals 

From  Saldanha  Bay  to  Port  Louis,  Isle  of\ 

France / 

Isle  of  France  to  Point  de  Galle  Harbour, 

Ceylon 

From  Point  de  Galle  Harbour,   Ceylon,  to 

Swan  River,  Western  Australia  . . . .  - 


(J)  England  to  Swan  River,  via  Falmouth, 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  Ceylon. 

Average  of  last  twelve  montlis'  delivery  at 
Bombay  of  Falmouth  passengers,  and  des 
patches  of  1st  each  month 

Allow  from  two  to  three  days  more  for  reach 
ing  Galle  Harbour,  Ceylon 

Then  from  Point  de  Galle  Harbour,  Ceylon, 
to  Swan  River,  Western  Australia 


(K)    England  to  Swan  River,   via  France, 

Egypt,  Red  Sea,  and  Ceylon. 
Average  of  last  twelve  months'  delivery  at 

Bombay  of  passengers  and  despatches,  via 

France,  of  about  4th  each  month 

Allow  from  two  to  three  days  more  for  reach 

ing  Galle  Harbour,  Ceylon 

Then  from  Point  de  Galle  Harbour,  Ceylon, 

to  Swan  River,  Western  Australia 


COURSE. 


E  J  S.  nearly. 

E.  b  S.  i  S.  nearly. 

Round  the  Coast. 


after  rounding  C  GHope 

E.  b  N.  J  N. 

S.  E.  b  E. 


after  rouuriintjC  G  Hope 
E.  b  N.  i  N. 

N.  E.  j  N.  nearly. 

S.  E.  i  S. 


S.  E.  I  S. 


S.  E.  i  S. 


5875 
4900 


14C0 
600 


5875 
}2370 


5875 
}2370 

2060 
3070 


So 


12,83; 


27| 
20/ 

6jbay7 

aboutS 


13,375 


14i 


411-C 


35g 
144 


17* 


528 
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( L)  From  Port  Philip,  the  central  point  in  Australia,  to  Mount  Edgecomb>  the 
nearest  part  of  the  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  the  course  is  east,  distance  1,500 
miles,  or  7  days'  steam  run,  hence  the  steam  voyage  from  England  to  New 
Zealand  via  Cape,  Isle  France,  Swan  River,  and  Port  Philip,  can  be  performed 
in  70  days,  vide  Table  (h)  and  part  of  Table  (g). 

Comparisons  respecting  Steam  Routes  to  Ceylon  {Point  de  GaUe  Harbour.) 

(M)  By  steam  from  Falnumth,  by  Mediterranean,  overland  journey 
through  Egypt,  and  by  steam  down  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean 
to  GalU,  Ceybn,  Table  (j)  ...  ...  ...  ...    43J  days' pass. 

By  steam  from  English  channel  to  Ceylon  by  Cape  Good  Hope, 
calling  for  coals  at  Gambia  and  Ascension,  Saldanha  Bay,  and 
Isle  France,  Table  (i)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    47i    do.    do. 

Leaves  in  favour  of  passage  via  Falmouth     ...  ...     3  5-6thdays. 

Comparisons  respecting  Steam  Route  to  Australia. 

(N)  By  steam  from  Falmouth  to  Swan  River  by  Mediterranean, 
overland  journey  through  Egypt,  and  by  steam  down  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean  to  Point  de  Galle  Harbour,  Ceylon,  and 
thence  again  by  steam  to  Swan  River,  Table  (j)      ...  ...    58^  days'  pass. 

By  steam  from  English  channel  to  Swan  River  by  Cape  Good 
Hope,  calling  for  coals  at  Gambia  and  Ascension,  and  Isle 
France,  Table  (h)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    53    days' pass. 

Leaves  in  favour  of  route  by  Cape  Good  Hope  ...     5^  days. 

(O)  By  steam  from  England  to  Swan  River  via  France,  Egypt, 
and  Ceylon,  Table  (k)  ...  ...  ...  ...   52i  days' pass. 

By  steam  from  England  to  Swan  River  via  Cape  and  Isle  France, 
Table  (h)        53     do.    do. 

Leaves  the  passages  equal,  or  }  day  favour  Egypt  route        i  day. 

(P)  By  steamers  from  England  to  Swan  River  by  Falmouth, 

Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  Ceylon,  Table  (j)  ...  ...    58^  days' pass. 

By  steamers  from  England  to  Swan  River  via  Cape  Good  Hope, 

I^le  France,  and  Ceylon,  (say  by  India,)  Table  (i)   ...  ...    62      do.     do. 

Leaves  in  favour  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt  passage    ...     3  5-6th  days. 

Note. — The  average  difference  between  the  Falmouth  and  via  France  passages, 
appear  to  be  6  days,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  Falmouth  steamers  sailing  on  the 
Ist  of  each  month,  and  the  French  post-letters  being  not  regularly  sent  off  on  the 
4th  of  each  month,  because  if  that  had  been  the  case,  the  difference  should  only 
have  been  3  or  4  days  instead  of  6  days. 

From  the  foregoing  Tables  it  will  be  seen  that  England  possesses 
within  her  own  valuable  and  healthful  colonies,  a  full  and  complete 
unbroken  chain   of  the  requisite  positions,  all  admirably  situated  at 
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convenient  distances  from  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  coal  depots 
and  refreshing  ports,  in  the  whole  direct  line  of  steam  route  between 
England  and  China  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  between 
England  and  Australia  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  either  via  Ceylon  or 
otherwise. 

That  by  means  of  a  grand  direct  monthly  steam-line  route  between 
England  and  China  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  most  extensively 
valuable  and  lasting  benefits  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  accrue  to 
both  countries,  (especially  to  England,)  by  bringing  the  two  empires 
into  so  much  nearer  and  closer  contact  with  each  other ;  the  immense 
commercial  advantages  of  such  a  measure,  have  been  made  fully 
apparent  in  every  case  where  steamers  have  been  so  established  be- 
tween two  great  and  wealthy  empires,  whose  respective  products  have 
been  largely  required  by  each  other. 

That  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  regular  arrival  in  and  departure 
from  China  in  monthly  succession,  of  powerful  steamers  direct  from 
and  to  England  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  a  peaceable  manner^  is 
more  calculated  than  any  other  measure  to  further  convince  the  Chinese 
government  (if  further  conviction  be  necessary),  of  our  nearly  ex- 
haustless  national  resources,  and  of  our  (to  them)  invincible  national 
power,  and  thus  to  draw  them  to  seek  to  pay  us  that  deference  which 
is  due  from  a  weaker  power  to  a  stronger  and  more  advanced  nation  : 
that  from  our  being  their  territorial  neighbours,  and  their  best  cus- 
tomers, it  is  the  interest  of  their  government  to  cause  to  be  thrown 
off  at  once,  all  obstructions  to,  and  restrictions  on,  trade  by  the  Man- 
darins and  Hong  merchants,  and  also  that  it  is  the  best  policy  of  their 
Tartar  government  to  seek  our  counsel  and  close  alliance. 

A  few  war  steamers  kept  plying  between  Hong-kong  and  the  ports 
newly  opened  for  trade  in  China,  would  do  much  in  keeping  the 
Chinese  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

This  grand  direct  monthly  steam-line  route  to  China  via  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  will  open  up,  (without  causing  any  extra  outlay  of  money 
or  loss  of  time  on  the  voyage, )  a  regular  and  speedy  communication 
with  our  rich  trading  possessions  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  Malay 
India,  (Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,)  with  the  productive  colony 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  with  our  valuable  possessions  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  colony,  and  by  sacrificing  one  day  on  the  passage.  Point 
de  Galle,  Ceylon,  can  be  touched  at,  and  thus  a  grand  junction  line  of 
steam  communication  can  be  opened  (at  no  further  expense)  between 
all  parts  of  India  and  China,  as  steamers  are  already  plying  between 
Ceylon  and  Bombay,  and  between  Ceylon  and  Calcutta  via  Madras. 
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Point  de  Galle  was  last  French  war  the  rendezvous  for  the  assembling 
of  all  East  India  merchantmen  seeking  convoy  to  England,  and  from 
its  position,  it  must  doubtless  become  so  again,  should  the  necessity 
unfortunately  arise. 

And  by  this  main  steam  line,  Swan  River,  Australia,  can  either  be 
reached  by  steam  in  15  days  from  the  Isle  of  France,  or  in  14  to  14 14 
days  from  Ceylon,  as  shown  by  part  of  Table  (u)  and  part  of  Table  (i), 
and  thus  can  be  opened  up  (so  soon  as  the  rapidly  growing  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  colonies  can  bear  the  expense),  a  steam  communica- 
tion between  England  and  her  valuable  tvool  and  whale-oil  colonies  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  between  her  possessions  in  India  and  China,  and 
those  South  Sea  colonies,  at  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  the  expense 
to  the  South  Sea  colonies. 

As  regards  establishing  and  supporting  such  a  line  of  steamers  from 
England  to  China  and  Australia  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  as  regards  China,  the  subject  is  national,  and  that 
it.  is  as  much  a  political  as  a  commercial  question,  and,  as  such,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  should  our  government  see  fit  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  to  bear  a  considerable  sliare  of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking, 
for  the  first  few  years,  that  the  country  will,  in  such  case,  see  its  in- 
terest in  cordially  responding  to  such  an  effort — an  effort  to  open  up, 
by  peaceable  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  every  British  subject  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies,  a  full  and  a  free  intercourse  and  trade  with 
one-third  of  the  human  race  in  China;  a  mighty  effort  worthy  of  being 
undertaken  and  persevered  in  by  Great  Britain.         «  iaxrui  i«  w    ^ 

By  this  grand  line,  so  many  branches  may  be  run  off  to  our  own 
flourishing  colonies  and  to  those  of  other  nations,  that  the  undertaking, 
humanly  speaking,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  yield  a  very  handsome 
return,  at  an  early  period,  for  the  capital  embarked  in  it.  It  will 
doubtless  benefit  us  all  nationally,  by  bringing  us  practically  one-half 
nearer  to  our  own  valuable  wool  colonies  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Australia,  and  our  valuable  newly  occupied  colony  of  New  Zea- 
land, situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  best  fishing-ground  for  sperm 
and  black  whale ;  and  further,  which  is  perhaps  of  the  most  value  to 
us  all,  it  will  afford  great  facilities  for  emigrating  to  those  far-off 
colonies,  a  measure  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

By  this  Cape  route  to  China,  to  India,  and  to  our  South  Sea  colonies, 
we  shall  avoid  being  under  the  least  obligation  to  any  other  nation  for 
the  transit  of  our  dispatches ;  passengers  will  avoid  the  fatigue  of  all 
overland  journeys  in  hot  foreign  countries ;  they  will  also  jivoid  the 
inconvenience  of  change  of  vessel  on  the  whole  voyage  from  England 
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to  the  Cape,  Isle  France,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  China ;  passengers 
will  doubtless  be  readily  accommodated  to  the  full  amount  of  what 
room  they  may  require  for  their  luggage  or  goods,  which,  when  once 
on  board,  is  settled  for  the  voyage,  and  which,  especially  to  ladies  and 
children,  is  no  small  comfort  on  a  long  sea  voyage.  Passengers  can  be 
delivered  at  Ceylon  within  four  days  of  the  present  average  time 
occupied  by  steam  overland  via  Falmouth,  as  shown  in  Table  (m)  ;  to 
Swan  River  and  Port  Philip  the  steam  voyage  via  Cape  is  shown  to  be 
five  days  shorter  than  via  Falmouth  and  Egypt :  there  is  ample  room 
and  to  spare,  for  establishing  a  steam  communication  via  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  between  England  and  her  colonies  in  China,  Eastern 
India,  and  the  South  Sea  settlements,  without  interfering  in  the  least 
with  the  spirited  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Dire  experience  proves,  by  the  ruinous  losses  incurred,  the  great 
risk  run  by  Englishmen  in  investing  their  money  in  foreign  countries 
in  loans,  public  works,  banks,  &c.  &c.  ;  money  invested  either  by  our 
government,  or  by  private  individuals,  in  our  own  colonies,  or  in  steam 
ships  connected  with  them,  is  a  good  and  safe  interest  yielding  pro- 
perty, and  moreover  it  is  a  great  national  benefit ;  England  possesses 
what  no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  does,  viz.,  a  super- 
abundance of  rich  fruitful  virgin  land  in  her  own  colonies,  which  has 
never  been  tilled  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  is  in  many 
parts  without  inhabitants — an  overflow  of  a  most  industrious  popu- 
lation at  home  wanting  employment — and  also  a  superabundance  of 
money  at  home  wanting  investment,  both  the  latter  lying  idle  for 
want  of  being  set  in  motion  and  to  work :  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
assert,  that  the  British  colonies  are  capable  of  absorbing  profitably  for 
all  parties  concerned,  for  the  next  thousand  years,  all  the  men  and 
money  England  has  to  dispose  of  as  superabundant — for  were  all  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdon  landed  on  Australia  to-morrow, 
they  would  only  serve  to  colonize  a  small  nook  in  it ! 

Half  a  million  yearly  of  our  overflowing  population,  male  and  female, 
young  and  old,  hired,  or  apprenticed  for,  say  five  years,  or  otherwise 
honestly  induced  to  embark  for  the  colonies,  and  carrying  with  them 
a  sufficiency  of  capital,  skill,  and  industry  to  set  the  whole  fleet  of 
emigrants  in  motion  and  to  work  on  arrival  out,  would  benefit  this 
country  much,  but  the  emigrants  doubly  so ;  however  desirable  it  may 
be  to  use  every  effort  for  the  extension  of  our  commerce  among  foreign 
'nations,  and  however  desirable  it  undoubtedly  is  to  push  our  commerce 
to  the  utmost  among  the  coloured  race  in  our  own  thickly  populated 
tropical  colonies,  still  the  white  race,  our  own  countrymen,  in  our  own 
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cold-weatlier  colonies,  are  by  far  our  best  customers;  and  besides,  trade 
is  capable  of  greater  extension,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, amongst  our  growing  cold-weather  colonies,  than  with  nations 
long  civilized,  and  whose  wants  are  perliaps,  in  many  articles,  suffi- 
ciently supplied  ;  under  these  circumstances,  every  British  subject  who 
emigrates  to  a  foreign  country  is  a  decided  loss  to  England,  and  there- 
fore it  is  our  interest  (and  I  think  it  is  every  Englishman's  duty  to  his 
country)  to  use  all  the  honest  means  within  his  reach,  to  induce  such 
of  his  countrymen  as  intend  emigrating,  to  give  a  preference  to  a 
British  colony. 

'  -Lastly,  in  another  point  of  view,  and  which  is  second  to  none,  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope  between 
England  and  China,  and  between  England  and  the  South  Sea  colonies, 
will  give  the  means  of  training  up  a  numerous  class  of  officers  and 
seamen,  familiar  with  steam  voyages  to  our  distant  colonies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  enable  us  to  get  our  coal  and  steam  naval 
stations  in  the  colonies  in  good  working  order  in  time  of  peace,  and 
thus  give  us  the  power  of  being  fully  prepared  for  war ;  but  which, 
God  grant  may  not  occur  again  in  our  day  either  in  Europe  or  Asia. 


•     SONNET. 
THE  MORGUE,  AN  "INCIDENT  OF  TRAVEL." 

'TwAB  in  the  place  of  tombs,  in  land  of  Rhine— 
Curious,  I  entered  ('tis  a  traveller's  fault 
To  enter  every  door,  pry,  push,  or  halt, 
Where  his  wild  humour  leads — as  here  led  mine): 
A  little  oratory,  like  a  shrine, 
Which  its  meek  head  did  o'er  a  crowd  exalt 
Of  crosses  and  urn'd  graves,  and  many  a  vault 
High-effigied,  of  rank  or  wealth  the  sign  : 
Within,  pillow'd  on  silk  and  deck'd  with  flowers. 
Lay  stretch'd  a  beautiful  babe,  a  cherub-child, 
Smiling  in  sleep.     I  could  have  gazed  for  hours 
To  see  how  life-like  wax  (or  marble)  smiled  ; 
When  from  its  nostril,  gorged,  a  flesh-fly  crept. 
—1  knew  it  was  a  corpse.     I  look'd — and  wept. 

C.  J.  C. 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA,* 

BETWEEN  THE  FRONTIERS  OF  THE  CiPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  AND  THE  TROPIC. 

Favourable  Circumstances  neglected  by  the  Government.  Frightful 
Depopulation — Success  of  religious  missions — Dr.  SmitKs  expc" 
dition —  The  interior  of  South  Africa  connected  with  Natal :  and 
its  inhabitants,  black  and  white — Emigration  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — Peaceful  colonization  of  the  interior  practical — Change  of 
colonial  policy  at  the  Cape,  without  discrimination. 

To  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  the  Civilization  of  Africa. 

These  favourable  circumstances  were  duly  published  to  the  world ;  but  they 
were  utterly  neglected  by  the  government  as  the  similar  indications  of  good 
feelings  among  the  natives  at  Lattakoo,  reported  by  their  expedition  of  1801,  had 
been  neglected.  The  Government  even  disregarded  the  occurrence  of  violent 
revolutions,  in  that  quarter  destined  soon  deeply  to  affect  the  most  important  in- 
terests of  the  Cape  Colony,  as  well  as  those  of  the  natives  from  the  Colonial 
frontiers  to  the  tropic.  The  wars  of  the  Zoolas,  near  Natal,  at  this  period,  drove 
several  powerful  chieftains  westward.  Moselekatse  was  the  most  powerful  of 
them ;  and  his  people,  the  Matabele,  entirely  crushed  the  tribes  visited  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  after  they  were  weakened  by  the  Mantatees.  The  latter  came  further 
south,  and  after  many  sanguinary  inroads  between  Kurrechane,  Lattakoo,  and 
Caffreland,  they  established  themselves  in  their  present  homes,  west  of  Natal. 
Numerous  Bechuana  and  other  tribes,  attacked  thus  fatally  by  native  enemies  on 
one  side,  and  harassed  by  marauding  Griquas,  called  Bergenaars,  on  the  other 
were  soon  reduced  to  extreme  misery,  of  which  the  proofs  are  too  often  met  with 
in  the  heaps  of  bones,  in  the  empty  walls  of  houses  and  of  cattle- enclosures,  and 
in  the  solitary  pastures  and  gardens,  which  show  the  havoc  made  upon  a  once 
numerous  population,  and  in  its  starving  remains. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  difficulties,  the  London  Missionary  Society 
persevered  successfully  in  its  efforts  among  the  superior  Griquas,  and  the 
neighbouring  Bechuanas.  French  Protestants,  and  Wesleyan  missionaries,  com- 
mencing their  stations  later,  have  for  more  than  twelve  years  made  great  progress 
also  among  the  broken  tribes  in  the  east  and  centre  of  this  region,  where  they 
have  been  seconded  by  German  stations,  and  the  Baptists  ;  and  the  old  Moravian 
missionaries  of  the  Cape  have  pushed  forward  other  stations  between  all  these 
and  the  Caffres. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat,  and,  concurrently  with  him,  several  enterprising  traders 
from  among  the  British-born  settlers  at  Graham's  Town,  made  early  excursions 
in  the  line  of  Mr.  Campbell's  journey,  and  east  and  west  of  it.  That  respectable 
gentleman's  accounts  were  amply  confirmed  by  what  they  all  observed  of  the 

*  Continued  from  Vol.  L,  p.  482. 
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increasing  fertility  of  the  country,  and  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  natives. 
Thus  in  1824,  Mr.  Moffat  was  well  received  by  Makaba,  chief  of  the  Bawankets, 
situated  in  about  latitude  25"  south,  and  longitude  26"  east.  He  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  cultivate  intercourse  with  the  white  people.  In  1826,  notice  was 
published  in  a  Cape  newspaper  of  "the  Baqueens,  the  great  smelters  and  manufac- 
turers of  metal,"  who  are  now  well  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Bakone. 
In  the  same  notice,  the  lofty  mountains,  now  also  familiar  to  us  from  the  expedi- 
tions of  Dr.  Smith,  Captain  Harris,  and  others,  are  distinctly  traced  as  the  dividing 
ranges  from  which  some  rivers  run  eastward,  and  others  westward  and  south-west 
to  the  Orange  River;  and  between  1817  and  1824,  a  Cape  slave  had  traded  from 
Lattakoo  to  Delagoa  Bay.  •  ■"   , 

The  tribes  beyond  those  visited  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Moffat,  and  the  traders, 
to  the  north-east,  had  heard  of  (he  white  men  both  from  the  interior  beyond  the 
Orange  river,  and  also  from  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Farewell  and  others  at  Natal ; 
and  it  was  of  extrcm*  importance  to  take  measures  in  both  quarters  as  much  as 
possible  to  calm  their  violent  passions,  as  well  as  earnestly  to  encourage  the 
developement  of  their  good  disposition.  Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  som« 
unworthy  white  men  and  mulattoes.f  they  had  now  received  impressions  con- 
cerning the  missionaries,  and  concerning  us  generally,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  humane  policy  among  them,  by  the  example  and  instrumen- 
tality of  our  Government.  The  following  narrative  of  an  event  which  occurred 
before  the  fearful  destruction  of  Mr.  Campbell's  hospitable  entertainers,  cannot 
fail  to  convince  every  consideri^te  reader  that  a  suitable  activity  on  the  part  of  our 

■  Thompson's  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p  197,  209. 

j-  "  Over  the  more  sterile  parts  of  this  district — the  centre  of  this  interiop— are 
dispersed  a  number  of  petty  lawless  hordes,  each  under  some  notorious  robber ; 
and  it  is  by  their  proceedings  principally,  that  the  peace  beyond  our  northern 
frontier  is  so  constantly  disturbed.  One  of  the  most  prudent  and  courageous  of 
these,  Ian  Bloom,  is  an  illegitimate  son  of  a  late  colonial  farmer,  who  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  Bechuanas,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  evils  they  experienced 
at  his  hands,  even  whilst  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Cape  Government." — Dr.  Smith's 
Report,  p.  13. 

"  The  country  passed  this  day  (about  latitude  23**  south,  and  longitude  29*  east) 
in  one  place  skirted  the  remains  of  a  very  large  Bamaliti  settlement,  which  had, 
many  years  ago,  been  destroyed,  at  the  instigation  and  by  the  personal  assistance 
of  Conrad  Buys,  a  man  who  by  his  abominable  and  unprincipled  conduct,  entailed 
more  suffering  upon  the  native  tribes  of  South  Africa,  than  can  easily  be 
described." — Ibid.  p.  23. 

"  Buys  wandered  about  among  the  tribes,  murdering  and  plundering  till  he 
himself  was  murdered." — Mr.  Moffat's  Missionary  Labours,  p.  32. 

Yet  this  colonist,  Conrad  Buys,  is  recorded,  from  Kay's  Researches,  to  have 
been  "of  essential  service"  in  his  early  days  to  the  missionary.  Dr.  Vanderkemp. 
Ibid,  p.  26  ;  and  Lichtenstein  has  some  interesting  facts  in  his  favour. 

Deserters  from  the  British  troops  have  aggravated  these  evils  (Ibid,  p.  32),  and 
they  are  numerous  enough  now  to  be  objects  of  a  special  invitation  from  the  Cape 
Government  to  return,  on  promise  of  pardon,  to  their  duty.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
on  the  point  of  sending  convicts  to  South  Africa,  where  their  desertion  must  be 
the  source  of  still  greater  mischief. 
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Government  would  have  saved  them  from  it.  The  chief  who  sent  the  embassy 
spoken  of  in  the  following  extract,  was  afterwards  the  destroyer  of  those  friendly 
people : — 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1829,"  says  Mr.  Moffat,  "  two  traders  journeyed 
into  the  interior  to  shoot  elej)hants,  and  to  barter.  Hearing  at  the  Bahurutsi,  that 
a  tribe  possessing  much  cattle  lived  at  some  distance  eastward,  they  proceeded 
thither,  and  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  Moselekatse,  the  king  of  that 
division  of  the  Zoolas  called  Abaka  Zoolas,  or  more  generally  Matabele.  Prior  to 
this  visit,  this  tribe  had  had  some  intercourse  with  the  Bahurutsi,  by  whom  they 
obtained  partial  information  respecting  white  people,  and  particularly  those  on  the 
Kuruman  station,*  with  which  the  Bahurutsi  were  best  acquainted.  iMoselekatse's 
people  had  been  attacked  by  the  Bergenaars,  but  as  these  were  only  Griquas  and 
Corannas,  he  was  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  characters  and  dispositions  of 
the  whites.  When  these  traders  returned,  Moselekatse  sent  with  them  two  of  his 
chief  men  ♦  to  obtain  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  his  white  neighbours,' 
charging  them  especially  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
instructions  of  the  Kuruman  teachers." 

These  envoys  were  received  by  Mr.  Moffat  with  due  kindness  ;  and  they 
impressed  him  with  much  respect  for  their  people.  The  comforts  of  the  mission- 
ary's station  did  not  fail  to  produce  a  strong  effect  on  their  minds.  "  Our  houses," 
says  this  gentleman,  "the  walls  of  our  folds  and  gardens,  the  water-ditch  con- 
veying a  large  stream  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  smith's  forge,  filled  them 
with  admiration  and  astonishment,  which  they  expressed  not  in  the  wild  gestures 
generally  made  by  the  mere  plebeian,  but  by  the  utmost  gravity  and  profound 
veneration.  '  You  are  men,  we  are  but  children,'  said  one ;  whilst  the  other 
observed,  '  Moselekatse  must  be  taught  all  these  things.' " 

The  decorous  religious  services  of  the  missionaries  much  impressed  them. 
"  They  were  inquisitive  about  every  thing,  and  were  surprised  that  the  hymns  we 
sung  were  not  war-songs,  expressive  of  the  wild  revellings  which  the  associations 
of  music  brought  to  their  minds.  Every  opportunity  was  embraced  of  telling  them 
the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  impressing  on  their  minds  the  blessings  of 
peace." 

They  intended  to  visit  the  Cape  Colony ;  but  the  means  of  accomplishing  that 
desirable  object  were  not  to  be  had. 

Mr.  Moffat,  with  a  devotedness  to  the  cause  he  so  worthily  promotes,  accom- 
panied this  mission  on  their  return  home ;  and  as  far  as  an  unsupported  missionary 
could  possibly  effect  such  an  object,  he  checked  the  warlike  views  of  Moselekatse, 
of  which  he  w  itnessed  the  most  dreadful  results  over  the  whole  country.  He 
"  tried  to  explain  the  character  of  the  British  Government,  the  extent  of  our  com- 
merce, and  the  good  our  nation  was  doing  in  sending  the  Gospel  of  peace  and 
salvation  to  the  nations  which  know  not  God.  To  this  description  of  "  the  blessed 
effects  of  peace,  the  populousness  of  our  country,  the  industry  of  the  people,  and 
the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  daily  slaughtered  in  the  great  towns,"  Mosejekatse 
responded  by  the  exclamation,  "  Your  nation  must  be  terrible  in  battle ;  you  must 
tell  your  king  I  wish  to  live  in  peace."* 

This  goodly  disposition  of  the  barbarian  was  proclaimed  in  the  usual  missionary 
channels  at  the  time  ;  and  the  frightful  scenes  Mi.  Moffat  then  witnessed  were 

*  Mr.  Moffat's  Missionary  Labours,  p.  551. 
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not  concealed  from  the  world.  Otber  barbarian  chiefs  were  then  also  eager  to 
open  friendly  intercourse  with  the  new  people  of  whom  they  had  begun  to  hear 
grateful  tidings.  "  The  British  Government,"  however,  so  well  reported  of  to 
Moselekatsc  by  this  excellent  missionary,  little  deserved  the  praise.  Not  only  did 
our  authorities  utterly  disregard  the  intelligence  thus  afforded  concerning  the 
interior  at  a  most  critical  period,  as  it  bad  before  neglected  other  calls  to  similar 
emergencies,  but  when  the  late  great  emigration  of  the  Cape  farmers  took  place 
in  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  no  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  awful  consequences 
which  all  experience  proves  must  attend  it  if  not  suitably  guided. 

Little,  either  as  to  extent  of  country  visited,  or  as  to  its  general  character,  has 
been  added  of  late  years  to  the  information  published  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  by 
the  remote  expeditions  of  frontier  farmers,  as  well  as  through  their  long  practised 
intrusions  immediately  beyond  the  borders.  But  a  well-planned  and  well-executed 
expedition  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Smith,  sent  by  a  private  Society  at 
the  Cape,  in  1834,  "  to  explore  Central  Africa,"  produced  a  satisfactory  confirma- 
tion of  former  accounts.  A  brief  report  of  it,  printed  in  Cape  Town  in  1836, 
"  for  the  subscribers  only,"  announced  "  the  existence  of  an  infinity  of  misery  in 
the  interior ;"  and  it  anticipated  that  this  disclosure  of  the  "  sufl^erings  of  thousands 
who  would  otherwise  have  lived  and  died  even  without  commiseration,  would  in 
all  probability  lead  to  their  benefit,  "t 

The  interesting  collections  and  drawings  of  this  party  were  soon  afterwards 
exhibited  in  London,  showing  the  habits  of  the  native  tribes,  and  in  some  degree 
the  progress  of  the  missionaries,  of  whom  Dr.  Smith  speaks  highly;  and  if  his 
promised  narrative  of  the  expedition,  which  it  is  believed  will  soon  appear,  had 
been  published  at  the  same  time,  the  foregoing  just  anticipations  of  advantage  to 
the  natives,  from  the  disclosure  of  their  sufl'erings,  must  have  been  realized  at  an 
earlier  period. 

In  1835  and  1836,  Captain  Harris,  of  the  Indian  army,  travelled  over  much  of 
the  same  ground,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sporting,  and  he  has  published  an 
animated  account  of  the  country  he  traversed. 

From  these  and  other  sources,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  character  of  the  interior. 

The  Kalahari  Desert,  between  the  Orange  River  and  latitude  24°,  south,  and 
longitude  19°  and  22°,  east,  is  a  parched  and  almost  uninhabited  waste,  covered 
with  low  bushes,  occasionally  broken  by  the  stumps  of  gigantic  trees.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  vestiges  of  ancient  forests,  which  usually  generate  a  rich  vegetation, 
and  which  are  not  peculiar  to  this  Desert,  seems  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  the 
drought  of  many  parts  of  South  Africa  is  attributable  to  the  improvident  destruc- 
tion of  trees  by  the  natives.  If  this  be  a  well-foimded  opinion,  the  encouragement 
of  trees  may  hereafter  restore  extensive  tracts,  now  desolate,  to  the  use  of  man. 
A  few  bushmen  and  poor  Bechuanas  inhabit  this  Desert. 

From  its  border,  to  about  longitude  25°,  there  seems  to  be  a  struggle  of  annually 
increasing  drought  with  the  greater  fertility  of  the  country  eastward ;  and  the 


•  Mr,  Moffat's  Missionary  Labours,  p.  551. 

t  Report  of  Dr.  Smith's  Expedition,  p.  85. — Considerable  extracts  from  the 
geographical  parts  of  this  Report  were  published  five  years  ago,  in  the  Atheneeum, 
with  comments,  and  some  additions,  by  a  well-informed  writer. 
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inhabitants  of  this  quarter  are  habitually  migratory ;  its  arid  character  being  little 
broken  for  more  than  300  miles  north  of  the  Orange  River. 

The  adjoining  district  extends  along  the  populous  banks  of  the  Ky-Gariep,  or 
upper  branch  of  the  Orange  River,  along  one  of  its  other  branches,  the  Kolong, 
or  Hart  River,  and  from  25°  to  28°,  east  longitude,  along  all  the  other  branches  of 
the  Orange  River.  It  is  divisible  into  threfe  descriptions  of  country.  The  south 
is  mountainous,  and  full  of  habitable  spots.  The  centre  is  a  vast  plain,  unequal 
in  resources,  according  to  the  change  of  seasons.  The  north  consists  mainly  of 
the  lofty  Cashan  mountains,  from  which  some  small  rivers  run  west  and  south- 
west, and  several  large  ones  to  the  north-east ;  the  dividing  range  being  cut  by 
latitude  25°,  south,  and  longitude  26°,  east.  The  skirts  of  these  mountains  are 
described  by  all  the  travellers  as  abounding  in  the  most  fertile  pastures,  rich  in 
metals,  and  not  long  ago  the  abodes  of  the  flourishing  people  visited  and  heard  of 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  who  have  been  crushed  by  other  native  tribes.  The  north- 
eastern rivers  are  conjectured,  from  the  narrative  of  an  enterprising  trader,  Mr. 
D.  Hume,  to  run  into  Delagoa  Bay ;  and  other  accounts  confirm  this  opinion. 

South  of  the  Cashan  mountains,  lower  ranges  of  well-wooded  hills  gradually 
sink  into  the  vast  plains  of  the  Vaal  River,  which  are  bare  of  trees,  and  exceed- 
ingly deficient  in  water ;  but  these  plains  soon  present,  in  the  language  of  Captain 
Harris,  "  boundless  meads,  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  enamelled  with 
brilliant  flowers."  The  drought  is  here  relieved  by  the  Chonapas,  a  beautiful 
river,  flowing  through  reeds,  on  whose  banks  no  wood  is  to  be  found.  These  dry 
plains  stretch  50  miles  to  the  Vaal  River,  which  rising  about  three  degrees  west 
of  Delagoa  Bay,  joins  the  main  stream  of  the  Orange  River  about  350  miles  from 
its  source. 

In  about  latitude  28°  south,  longitude  27°  east,  the  Vaal  river  is  joined  by  the 
Nama  Hari,  or  Donkin,  which  rises  150  miles,  from  the  point  of  junction,  to  the 
north-east.  From  the  Donkin,  the  same  dry  plains  continue  for  50  miles  more, 
across  the  Sant  and  Vet  rivers,  to  a  lofty  district,  which  forms  a  broken  range  of 
the  Quathlamba,  or  Natal  mountains.  In  this  broken  range  the  whole  extent  of 
countryfrom  the  Cashan  mountains  south-eastward,  is  a  monotonous  plain  of 
more  than  100  miles  without  trees,  but  full  of  wild  animals.  From  its  borders  to 
the  south-east,  there  is  a  wild  chaos  of  rocks  and  cliffs,  barren  ridges,  and  tower- 
ing peaks,  with  numerous  fertile  valleys,  and  perpetual  streams.  Two  rivers,  the 
Caledon  and  the  Stockenstrom,  which  flow  into  the  Nu-gariep  or  Cradock,  the 
most  southern  branch  of  the  Orange  river,  rise  in  these  mountains — the  remotest 
source  of  the  Caledon  being  said  to  be  fixed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  latitude  29°  53' 
south,  longitude  29°  east.*  On  their  banks,  and  on  the  banks  of  their  tributaries, 
are  numerous  missionary  stations,  which  collect  with  success  the  remnants  of 
broken  tribes ;  and  it  is  about  them  that  thousands  of  the  Cape  emigrants  are 
settling.  The  violent  depopulation  of  this  country  by  the  native  wars  is  described 
in  strong  terms  by  Captain  Harris — "  Regions  now  silent  and  deserted,"  says  he, 
"  once  contained  their  busy  throng,  whose  numbers  and  strength  have  been  reduced 
by  war  and  want,  whose  tribes  have  been  rooted  out  from  their  hereditary  homes, 
and  have  either  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or,  diminished  by  famine, 
still  wander  with  fluctuating  fortunes  over  these  measureless  wastes.  For  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  therefore,  the  eye  is  not  greeted  by  the  smallest  trace  of  human 

*  Athenieum,  No.  37. 
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industry,  or  by  any  human  habitation — the  wild  and  interminable  expanse  ever 
presenting  the  same  appearance,  that  of  one  vast  uninhabited  solitude."  p.  306. 

Dr.  Smith  found  the  country  improving  in  quality,  the  further  he  proceeded  up 
the  Caledon,  and  to  the  eastward  ;  and  he  had  satisfactory.interviews  with  several 
considerable  chiefs  near  it,  with  whom  he  made  treaties  of  alliance  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.  At  one  French  missionary  station,  he  found 
a  population  of  6,000  Batlapi,  Baralong,  and  Bashootoo,  most  of  whom  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes.  They  were  well  disposed  to  receive  instruction,  but 
were  straitetied  for  land  for  cultivation,  being  exposed  with  only  spears  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Corannas,  who  had  fire-arms.  What  Dr.  Smith  heard  here,  and 
elsewhere,  satisfied  him  that  the  possession  of  unequal  arms  is  what  in  a  great 
measure  keeps  up  the  petty  wars  immediately  beyond  the  northern  frontier — an 
opinion  shared  by  other  experienced  persons,  and  strongly  favourable  to  well- 
regulated  colonization.  These  people  enjoy  superior  comforts,  and  greater  free- 
dom than  they  had  before  they  joined  the  missionaries.  Among  the  natives  up 
theXaledon  are  the  once  formidable  Mantatees,  now  zealous  disciples  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

Of  the  interior  immediately  west  of  Natal,  and  of  the  Tambookis,  an  important 
witness  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  who  had  the  most  frequented 
it,  says,  "  Here  is  a  fine  country  200  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  which  is 
almost  entirely  uninhabited.  Near  the  colonial  frontier,  a  few  of  Mapassa's  Tam- 
bookis occupy  a  small  portion  of  it,  but  even  in  this  spot  such  is  the  paucity  of 
population,  that  the  natives'  villages  are  10  miles  apart.  This  country  abounds 
in  water,  and  good  land  both  for  cultivation  and  grazing,  but  it  is  too  cold/or  natives, 
and  never  has  been  permanently  settled  by  them.  Between  the  Stormberg  range 
and  Stockenstrom's  river,  there  is  a  tract  about  150  miles  long  and  40  broad.  Its 
western  boundary,  near  the  colony,  is  the  Stormberg  river.  This  tract  is  also 
unoccupied,  except  here  and  there  a  few  Bechuana  villages.*  More  than  30  years 
ago,  an  able  oflScer,  sent  by  the  Cape  Government  to  explore  this  quarter,  Colonel 
Collins,  was  transported  with  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  its  "  golden  plains."!  It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  country,  with  extensive  fertile  districts 
thinly  peopled,  should  continue  to  be  closed  against  the  enterprise  and  the  wants 
of  white  men.  Accordingly,  whilst  exact  knowledge  of  the  resources,  and  state 
of  the  interior  was  spreading,  the  increase  of  the  flocks  and  families  of  the 
Colonists,  during  a  succession  of  awfully  dry  seasons,  within  the  frontiers,  ren- 
dered the  superior  pastures  beyond  them,  irresistibly  attractive  ;  and  under  the 
established  usage  of  the  Cape,  intrusion  upon  these  pastures  would  have  been 
readily  sanctioned.  The  recent  indiscriminating  change  led  to  the  embarrassments 
attendant  upon  the  emigration  of  the  Cape  farmers,  part  of  whom  have  fought  at 
Natal.  ; 

That  emigration,  duly  traced  and  commented  upon,  will  furnish  a  convenient 
explanation  of  the  only  policy  that  can  tranquillize  South  Africa  in  a  manner  to 
promote  alike  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  British  interests  and  honour  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next] 

•  Notes  on  South  African  Affairs.    By  W.  B.  Boyce,  Wesleyan  Missionary. 
I^ondon,  1839,  p.  170. 
t  Cape  Records,  1840,  4to.,  p  39. 
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The  produce  of  the  British  North  American  fisheries,  it  is  well  known, 
forms  one  of  the  principal  items  in  our  colonial-trade,  and  furnishes 
extensive  employment  to  the  shipping-interests  of  the  empire.  The 
annual  value  of  the  produce  of  these  fisheries,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
may  be  set  down  at  one  million  and  a  half  sterling.  As  has  been  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Bliss,  agent  for  New  Brunswick — 

"  The  coasts  and  the  harbours,  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  British  Provinces, 
present  inexhaustible  resources  of  fishery;  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Labrador,  the  neighbouring  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  field- 
ice  from  the  Polar  Seas,  are  made  no  less  capital  advantages  to  colonial  industry 
and  commerce." 

In  order  to  arrive,  at  the  outset,  at  some  correct  data  of  the  extent 
and  progress  of  the  fisheries,  I  subjoin  the  quantities  e:sported  at 
different  periods,  taken  from  the  customs'  returns  and  other  official 
documents — 

FISH  EXPORTED  TO  ALL  PARTS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN 
COLONIES,  ON  AN  AVERAGE  OF  THE  YEARS  1805-6-7,  AND  1815-16-17. 


1805-6-7. 


1815-6-7. 


Dried. 

Pickled 

Smoked. 

Dried. 

Pickled. 

Smoked. 

Cwts. 
1,078 
81,191 
11,182 
9,710 
58.3,588 

Barrels 

804 

43,299 

25 

19,882 

5,719 

Boxes 
lo',410 

No. 
33 
652 

15',242 

Cwts. 

!7,S90 

152.698 

1,049 

37,221 

1,000,841 

Barls 
2,091 

40,205 
5  741 

20,957 
5,188 

74,182 

Kegs 

2 

170 

66 
2,117 

Boxes 

40 

5,675 

8,118 
8 

No. 

379 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

New  Brunswick 

Newfoundland 

1,984 

Total 

686,749     69.729 

10,410 

15,927 

1,199,199 

,2,355 

13,841 

2,3C3 

PRODUCE  OF  FISHERIES  EXPORTED  TO  ALL  PARTS  IN  1830. 


From 

Fish 
Dried. 

Fish  Pickled. 

Fish  Smoked. 

Fish  Oil. 

Seal 
Skins. 

Cwts. 

67,i.22 

1,507 

760,177 

18,442 

9,383 

151,807 

Trs 
35i 

Barls. 

I,4(i0 
599 

1.799 
16,870 

4,307 
46,912 

Kegs. 
47 

3.600 
2,738 

Boxes. 
122 

3.236 
1,666 

No. 
5,350 

Tuns. 
12 

12,371 
715 

Galls 
20,507 

9i 
9,202 
3,10(1 

No. 
2,200 

559,342 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

St.  Jolin's,  Newfoundland 

St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.. 
St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

33,653 

Total 

1,008,538 

352 

71,947 

6,391 

5,074 

5,350 

13,098 

32,900    •1''.';  ni.'i 
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PRODUCE  OF  FISHERIES  EXPORTED  TO  ALL  PARTS  IN  1831. 


From 

Fish 
Dried. 

Fish  Pickled. 

Fish  Smoked. 

Fish  Oil. 

Seal 
Skins. 

Cwts. 

45,367 

1,201 

657,373 

17,865 

6,<00 

161,174 

Trs.   Barls. 
201     1,829 
946 
..       2,048 
..     25,132 
..       4,168 
..     53,665 

Kegs. 

30 

5 

2,924 

2,602 

131 

Boxes. 
55 

10,337 
8,641 

No. 

4,812 
238 

Tuns. 

13,118 

694 

Galls. 
54,582 

250 
6,618 
2,046 

No. 
5,234 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland 

St.  John's,  New  Brunswick  . . 
St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

682,803 
49,412 

Total 

889,380 

201 

87,788 

5,692 

19,033 

5,050 

13,812 

163,496 

737,449 

Among  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  American 
Colonies,  we  find  the  following  in  the  official  returns — 


1806. 

830. 

Fish  oil 

...    5,920  tuns. 

10,500  tuns. 

2hhds. 

271  hhds. 

1 14  galls. 

69  galls. 

Whale  fins    ... 

18  cwts. 

89  cwts. 

JTALUE  OF  EXPORTS, 

THE  PRODUCE  OF  FISHERIES,  IN  1831. 

£     S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Fi8h,  dried,     889,380  cwts. 

@  0  10 

0 

=    444,690 

0 

0 

>  pickled,        201  tierces  of  salmon,            4    0 

0 

=           804 

0 

0 

87,788  barrels 

herrings,  &c.,         1     0 

0 

=      87,788 

0 

0 

5,692  kegs. 

0    5 

0 

=        1,423 

0 

0 

Fish,  smoked,  19,033  boxes, 

0    2 

6 

=        2,379 

2 

6 

5,050  salmon. 

0    5 

0 

=         1,262 

10 

6 

Oil,                  13,812  tuns. 

25    0 

0 

=    345,300 

0 

0 

63,496  gallons, 

0    2 

0 

=        6,349 

12 

0 

Seal  skins,      737,449      „ 

0    1 

Currency, 

Sterling, 

0 

=      86,872 

9 

0 

£926,868 

13 

6 

.£834,182 

4 

2 

VALUE  OF  FISHERIES  FOR  1832. 

Ships.            Boats. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Newfoundland,        

...    427               4236 

=    458,662 

0 

0 

Prince  Edward's  Island,    ... 

...       18 

_ 

=           789 

0 

0 

New  Brunswick,      

...    no  return. 

Nova  Scotia,            

...    570                 640 

=    173,000 

0 

0 

Lower  Canada,        

...    —                   - 

— 

=      33,388 

0 

0 

665,839 

0 

0 

Supposed  annual  amount  of  domestic  consumption. 

350,000 

0 

0 

Total  value  of  British  fisheries  in  North  America,  in  1832,  £61,015,839    0    0 
The  quantity  of  dry  and  salted  fish  imjxjrted  into  the  United  King- 


1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Imported,      51,974 

68,337 

86,165 

Re-exported,            ...     17,412 

5,360 

9,916 

Entered  for  consumptn,,  34,562 

62,752 

76,474 
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dom,  re-exported,  and  consumed,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  stated  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  as  follows — 

1837.  1838. 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

125,133  103,448 

13,310  6,574 

111,823  96,874 

A  large  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  goes  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  States,  and  some  to  foreign  kingdoms  direct. 
When  we  also  take  into  consideration  the  large  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  these  fisheries,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  they  operate 
for  the  public  weal,  we  shall  arrive  at  some  correct  estimate  of  their 
magnitude  and  importance  as  a  source  of  British  wealth  and  naval 
power. 

They  periodically  afford,  direct  and  indirect,  employment  to  a 
numerous  body  of  hardy  seamen  and  industrious  colonists,  and  stimu- 
late energy  and  enterprize  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  They 
progressively  add  to  the  strength  of  our  colonial-marine,  by  yearly 
increasing  a  demand  for  boats  and  ships  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
trade  in  the  colonies ;  and  also  tend  to  support  and  extend  our  mer- 
cantile navies,  "  the  pillars  of  our  state,"  besides  creating  a  demand 
for  home-labour  among  our  artisans,  in  furnishing  nets,  lines,  fishing- 
tackle,  and  other  gear,  and  various  supplies  required  by  the  merchants 
and  fishermen.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  British 
herring  and  cod  and  ling  fishery  in  1832,  was  80,566.  In  Newfound- 
land alone,  in  the  same  year,  there  were  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
33,405.* 

It  is  th?  native  marine,  employed  either  in  fisheries,  or  in  the  foreign 
and  coasting-trade,  which  forms  Britain's  surest  bulwark.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  15  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  well  sets  forth 
the  important  advantage  of  our  fisheries  as  the  best  nursery  for  our 
seamen — 

"  Whereas,  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  have  been  found  to  be  the  best  nurseries 
for  able  experienced  seamen,  always  sent  to  man  the  royal  navy  when  occasion 
required,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  highest  national  importance  to  give  all  due 
encoui-agement  to  the  said  fisheries,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  annual  return 
of  the  fishermen,  sailors,  and  others  employed  therein  to  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  before-mentioned,  at  the  end  of  every 
fishing-season  :  Now  in  ordei-  to  promote  these  great  and  important  purposes,  &c.,  be 
it  enacted,"  &c. 

*  Porter's  Tables,  p.  79. 
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Sir  Howard  Douglas,  writing  on  the  value  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  in  1831,  has  the  following  forcible  remarks — 

"  The  fisheries  in  the  British  waters  of  America,"  he  observes,  "are  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  If  they  were  not  ours,  whose  would  they  be  ?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  total  abandonment  and  transfer  to  another  power,  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  upon  our  commercial  marine,  and,  consequently,  upon 
our  naval  ascendancy." 

The  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  provided  by  nature  in  the  fishery 
— the  national  advantages  arising  from  carrying  it  on  vigorously — the 
benefit  to  all  concerned  that  it  should  be  conducted  prosperously, 
caused  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  earliest  ages,  to  extend  legislative 
protection  and  pecuniary  aid  to  foster  and  cherish  it.  Among  tlie 
most  enterprising  of  the  nations  was  Holland,  whose  government  made 
ordinances  concerning  the  management  of  the  great  and  small  fishery ; 
— the  whale,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Dutch,  being  the  great, 
the  herring  and  cod  the  small  fishery  —  and  with  such  success  did 
they  prosecute  these  callings,  that  Amsterdam  became  first  among 
modern  cities  in  commerce,  and  the  marine-power  of  West  Friezland 
disputed  the  dominion  of  the  ocean  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  has,  by  innumerable 
statutes,  encouraged^  regulated,  and  protected  her  domestic  and  more 
remote  fisheries,  and  perhaps  may  owe  her  exalted  stand  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  and  her  maritime  ascendancy,  so  long  unquestioned,  to  the 
enlightened  policy  pursued  by  her  statesmen  to  strengthen  this  grand 
prop  of  her  commerce  and  navigation.  Nor  was  France  less  solicitous 
to  uphold  the  fishery-trade  than  other  branches  tending  to  increase  her 
power ;  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  merchants  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  conducted  an  extensive  whale-fishery,  and  since  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  have  increased  in  an  enormous  ratio  their  fishery  to 
Newfoundland,  and  have  become  dangerous  and  powerful  rivals  of 
Great  Britain  therein. 

Spain,  viewing  the  rich  harvests  rea})ed  by  Holland,  England,  and 
France,  was  not  backward,  but  asserted  her  claim  to  the  right  of  a 
Newfoundland  fishery,  and  maintained  the  same  until  the  definite 
Treaty  of  1763,  by  the  18th  article  of  which  that  pretension  is  set  at 
rest  for  ever. 

The  United  States,  when  colonies,  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of,  and 
prosecuted  the  fislieries  in  common  with  British  subjects;  and  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  at  the  peace  of  J  783,  by  treaty,  obtained 
the  right  "  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank  dnd  all  otlier  banks  of 
Newfou:idland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  otlier  ])laces  in  the 
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sea,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  had  been  used  to  fish 
before,  and  the  liberty  to  fisli  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land as  British  fishermen  used  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  fish  there),  and  on 
the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  British  dominions  in  America," 
and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Island,  and  Labrador ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  inhabited,  that  liberty  was  to  cease,  unless  continued  by  agree- 
ment with  the  inhabitants.  This  establishment,  or  rather  concession, 
of  a  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  is 
restricted  by  the  Convention  of  1818,  by  which  the  United  States 
renounced  for  ever  the  liberty  of  fishing  within  three  marine  miles  of 
any  other  parts  of  the  British  coasts  of  America,  of  curing,  or  drying 
fish  thereon,  except  as  previously  mentioned  and  stipulated  in  said 
Treaty,  and  fully  reported  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1837. 

The  British  North  American  Provinces  now  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  great  nation  to  which  they  belong,  and  which  ought  to  excite  and 
animate  the  people  to  make  the  utmost  advancement  in  this  inestimable 
branch  of  traffic,  especially  as  they  have  not  only  a  natural  right,  but  a 
right  recognized  by  treaties,  and  secured  by  law,  to  fish  on  their  own 
coasts,  and  an  equal  right  to  hinder  and  prevent  all  other  nations  from 
doing  so,  with  the  above  exceptions. 

The  Dutch,  by  wholesome  ordinances  and  severe  penalties,  regulated 
the  taking,  dressing,  pickling,  inspection,  and  sale  of  the  product  of 
the  small  fishery  ;  while  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America  encou- 
raged, by  munificent  bounties,  the  prosecution  of  this  trade.  In  such 
estimation  did  the  French  hold  this  pursuit,  as  tributary  to  national 
aggrandizement  and  commercial  power,  that  they  obtained  leave  from 
Great  Britain  to  fish  at  Newfoundland,  upon  paying  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent,  until,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  ceded  Placentia  and  other 
places  in  Newfoundland  ;  and  obtained  Cape  Breton,  on  which  they 
immediately  expended  enormous  sums  of  money  in  fortifications,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  her  people  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
cod  fishery  ;  and  at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  so  sedulously  had  the 
French  availed  themselves  of  the  maiden  fishery  on  the  shores  of  that 
island,  that  the  export  from  Louisbourg  alone  exceeded  £1,000,000 
annually. 

Previous  to  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  the  French  fisheries  are 
stated,  in  1775,  to  have  produced  about  1,149,000  quintals  of  dried 
fish,  and  12,465  hhds.,  or  3,1 16i  tuns  of  oil,  yearly — together  valued 
.It  £981,692 — and  to  have  employed  564  ships,  and  27,520  men.* 

*  Macpherson. 
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Had  the  same  policy  been  pursued  by  Great  Britain,  the  dangerous 
rivalry  of  other  nations  would  have  been  crushed,  and  her  dominion  of 
the  ocean  secured  ;  had  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourg  been  preserved, 
and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  enforced,  so  as  to  prevent  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  becoming  strongholds  for  the  French,  they  might  have  been 
easily  restrained  from  violations  of  existing  treaties,  and  been  kept 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  law.  Since  the  peace,  the  French 
have  cherished  their  fisheries  by  annual  bounties,  to  the  amount  of 
£60,000 — and,  although  now  reduced,  the  sum  is  large. 

The  interruption  the  fishermen  of  the  Lower  Provinces  experience, 
is  not,  however,  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  subjects  of  his  Chris- 
tian Majesty  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  republic.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  the  interruption  of  Britons  on  their  fishing- 
grounds,  has  been  occasioned  by  concession  or  supine  neglect.  The 
famous  Edgar,  with  a  fleet,  vindicated  his  dominion  to  the  adjacent 
seas ;  Alfred  was  supreme  governor  of  the  ocean  surrounding  the 
British  shores ;  in  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards,  foreigners  craved  liberty 
to  fish  ;  Henry  of  France  petitioned  Edward  III.  for  the  like  purpose, 
and  paid  tribute ;  the  Hollanders  durst  not  cast  a  net  until  a  license 
was  obtained  ;  and  Spain  paid  tribute  to  Mary  to  fish  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  These  licenses  or  indulgences  to  foreigners  were  dangerous, 
because  giving  strength  to  their  marine,  and  enabling  them  to  question 
the  supremacy  of  England ; — were  soon  ripened  into  customs,  and  those 
customs  asserted  to  be  law,  until,  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles, 
the  Netherlands  and  Holland  declaimed  against  the  king's  right  of 
dominion  of  the  British  seas.  Subsequent  events  led  to  treaties  at 
various  periods ;  and  France,  as  before  stated,  has  the  right  of  fishing 
on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Americans  a  similar  and  more 
extensive  right,  and  have  become  rivals  in  the  fishery,  by  the  consent 
of  Great  Britain,  without  obtaining  any  adequate  concession  in  our 
favour ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  fishery  that  these  nations  have  already 
dared  to  contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  future  period 
may  do  so  with  more  success,  unless  the  sceptre  of  our  great  empire 
is  extended  to  protect  their  hardy  sons  in  this  perilous  occupation. 

To  British  subjects  certain  exclusive  privileges  are  insured  by  the 
convention  of  1818,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  have  the  meaning  of  that 
convention  clearly  understood  and  distinctly  defined.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  Lower  Provinces  mainly  depends  on  this  staple,  which 
cannot  be  exhausted ;  and  as  capital  is  embarked,  and  the  wealth  of 
this  mine  more  extensively  developed,  so  will  these  Provinces  rise  in 
importance  and  national  grandeur. 
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Providence  has  stored  our  waters  with  the  most  valuable  species  of 
fish ;  ought  we  to  remain  supine  and  indifferent  to  the  bounties  of  that 
Providence  ?  or  ought  we  by  wise  legislation,  and  generous  policy, 
induce  an  extension  of  that  branch  of  industry,  and  by  firm  constitu- 
tional protection,  secure  to  our  people  their  inherent  rights  ?  I  answer 
in  the  words  of  an  old  writer  on  the  subject — "  It  is  not  only  a  duty 
we  owe  the  Supreme  Being,  not  to  despise  his  gifts,  but  it  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  our  country  for  its  national  security  ;  for  that  de- 
pends upon  a  navy.  No  nation  can  have  a  navy  where  there  is  not  a 
fund  of  business  to  breed  and  employ  seamen,  without  any  expense  to 
the  public,  except  when  actually  employed  in  the  service  of  the  public ; 
— a  fleet  depends  upon  navigation — navigation  upon  trade — and  trade 
upon  home  manufactures  and  fishing." 

But,  as  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  early  in  the  past  year,  (and  to  whose  very 
valuable  report  I  am  largely  indebted,)  very  justly  observe — 

"  It  is  said  we  are  colonies,  and  require  no  navy — it  is  true  we  may  not  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  for  years  to  come,  but  the  geographical  position  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  continent  of  America,  its  almost  insular  form,  indicates  that 
in  future  years,  she  will  be  to  the  continent  what  the  British  Isles  are  to  Europe, 
with  a  healthy  climate,  extensive  seaboard,  indented  with  bays  and  harbours 
swarming  with  fish,  and  affording  unequalled  facilities  for  commerce,  abounding 
in  mineral  resources,  just  expanding,  and  rendered  available  by  the  application  of 
science  and  capital,  inhabited  by  an  intelligent  people,  alive  to  their  rights,  she 
cannot  fail  to  exercise,  in  time,  a  powerful  sway  in  the  destinies  of  America. 
And  it  is  now,  when  the  violation  of  our  reserved  and  inherent  privileges  is  in  its 
infancy,  that  a  tame  submission  will  be  improved  into  custom,  and  custom  be 
considered  law,  and  that  which  is  exclusively  ours,  will  be  enjoyed  in  common,  as 
the  fisheries  of  Britain  and  Newfoundland ;  and  the  rivalry  which  now  drives  our 
fishermen  from  the  banks,  where  the  fleets  of  France  and  America  resort,  will 
soon  dispute,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  our  dominion  over  the  waters  of 
our  own  bays  and  harbours." 

Let  us  turn  to  an  account  of  this  traffic,  and  see  whether  it  be  worth 
a  struggle,  or  worth  encouragement,  and  we  will  commence  with  New- 
foundland, because  it  carries  on  the  largest  and  most  important  traffic, 
and  is  that  colony  which  has  been  the  greatest  length  of  time  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery. 

The  importance  of  Newfoundland  is  derived  solely  from  the  fisheries 
upon  its  coasts,  and  those  of  the  contiguous  ports  of  Labrador,  and 
upon  the  submarine  banks  which  lie  to  the  south-east,  and  the  settle- 
ments, which  amount  to  60  or  70,  are  confined  to  the  shores ;  the 
greater  part  being  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  particularly  the 
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former.      The   value  of  the   exports   amount   annually  from   about 
£850,000  to  £900,000. 

From  the  early  history  of  the  island,  we  find  that  the  French  estab- 
lished a  colony  in  Placentia  Bay,  and  constant  disputes  are  said  to 
have  arisen  between  them  and  the  British  settlers.  The  permission  of 
the  French  colony  was  confessedly  a  matter  of  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government,  to  which  the  French  fishermen  for  some  time 
paid  a  tribute  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  tlie  fish  taken.  This 
payment  was  relinquished  by  Charles  II.  in  1675,  and  the  French 
fishery  thereupon  increased  rapidly.  In  the  declaration  of  war  against 
France  issued  by  William  III.  shortly  after  he  was  called  to  the  throne 
of  England,  it  was  stated  as  one  cause  of  that  measure  "  that  it  was 
not  long  since  the  French  took  license  from  the  governor  of  New- 
foundland to  fish  upon  that  coast,  and  paid  a  tribute  for  such  licences, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  right  of  the  crown  of  England  to 
that  island,  but  of  late,  the  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  that 
island  and  his  Majesty's  subjects,  trade  and  fishing  there,  had  been 
more  like  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  than  becoming  friends  who  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  that  trade  only  by  permission." 

[To  be  continued.] 


RETURN  OP  THE  NUMBER  OF  REGISTERED  BAPTISMS,  MARRIAGES  AND 
BURIALS,  IN  THE  COLONY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  FROM  THE  YEAR 
1825  TO  1840,  INCLUSIVELY.  — Obligingly  communicated  by  the  Honourable  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 


Years. 

Baptisms. 

Marriages. 

Burials. 

Years. 

Baptis  ms 

Marriages. 

Burials. 

1825 

442 

239 

3.02 

18.33 

1,560 

698 

1,150 

1826 

529 

278 

502 

lS.-i4 

1,857 

705 

1,1C4 

1827 

No  Returns. 

1835 

1,803 

744 

1,453 

1828 

681 

317 

632 

IS.36 

2,120 

774 

1,628 

1829 

680 

336 

615 

1837 

2,270 

916 

1,799 

1830 

683 

339 

570 

1838 

2,836 

970 

2,104 

1831 

911 

436 

615 

I8.H9 

3,304 

1,157 

2,481 

1832 

1,254 

619 

880 

1840 

1 

4,233 

1,631 

2,.328 
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CASE  OF  THE  DEPOSED  RAJA  OF  SATTARA. 

Wb  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  submit,  for  the  perusal  of  our  readers, 
the  speech  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Norris,  in  the  General  Court  of ' 
Proprietors,  at  the  India  House,  on  the  subject  of  the  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  the  ex-Raja  of  Sattara,  and  which  that  gentleman  was  so 
good  as,  at  our  request,  some  short  time  before  his  lamented  decease, 
to  place  in  our  hands,  accompanied  with  several  valuable  notes,  for 
publication  in  this  Magazine.  This  speech  was  delivered  on  the  same 
occasion  as  that  of  Mr.  George  Thompson,  which  we  have  already 
published  in  our  former  numbers. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  here  quoting  the 
remarks  with  which  a  contemporary  editor  at  Bombay  prefaced  the 
publication  of  this  speech  in  his  journal ;  in  the  justice  and  perfect 
truth  of  which  we  are  sure  that  all  who  knew  Mr.  Norris  will  fully 
concur : — 

"  The  following  we  consider  as  fit  to  hold  'a  place  amongst  the  literary 
productions  of  the  day.  The  author  is  well  known  in  Bombay.  Here  he  held  a 
highly-distinguished  post,  and  for  his  numerous  good  feelings  and  his  interest  in 
promoting  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  vast  country,  his  name  has  always 
been  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  His  opinions  on  the  Sattara  Case  are  not 
the  opinions  of  a  man  who  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  India.  They 
have  endured  the  suns  and  breezes  of  Oriental  diplomacy,  and  may  be  taken  as 
thoroughly  correct  and  sound."* 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  attention  of 
the  Court  various  reasons  which  present  themselves  to  me  why  the 
motion  of  adjournment  should  not  be  carried,  and  why  a  full  debate 
on  the  case  of  the  deposed  Raja  should  be  allowed  to  take  place.  In 
doing  so,  I  mean,  in  the  first  instance,  to  refer  to  the  Report  and 
proceedings  of  the  Commission  which  have  already  been  largely  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Proprietor  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Thompson). 
Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
I  am  desirous  of  offering  a  few  observations.  First,  with  respect  to 
the  pawn  (betel-nut  given  on  occasion  of  taking  leave),  which  the  two 
Soobadars  declare  that  they  received /row  the  hand  of  the  Raja,  after 
their  treasonable  interviews  with  his  Highness ;  they  both  positively 
swear  that  they  did  so  receive  it,  and  they  sent  the  pan  which  they 
stated  they  had  so  received,  to  their  officer,  by  whom  it  was  sent  to 

*  Bombay  United  Service  Gazette,  and  Literary  Chronicle,  Oct.  13th,  1842. 
VOL.  II. — NO.  6.  H 
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General  Lodwick.     It  seems  to  me  most  remarkable,  tliat  the  Com 
mission,  in  mentioning  in  their  Report  what  they  considered  proved 
with  respect  to  the  interviews  of  the  Soobadars  with  the  Raja,  do  not 
include  this  presentation  of  pan.  The  Soobadars,  as  I  have  said,  swore 
to  it,  and  they  forwarded  to  their  officer  the  pan  which  they  said  they 
had  received.     There  is  therefore  no  possibility  of  mistake  here.    The 
evidence  of  the  Soobadars  on  this  point  is  either  true,  or  absolutely 
and  wilfully  false.     The  Commission  do  not  include  the  presentation 
of  pan  among  the  circumstances  proved,  and  I  suppose  therefore  they 
considered  that  it  was  not  established.     The  evidence  against  the 
Soobadars  on  this  point,  is  that  of  Balajee  Punt  Nattoo,  who  positively 
declares  that  the  Raja  tcith  his  oton  hand  never  gave  a  single  packet  of 
pan  to  any  one,  while  the  Soobadars  declare  they  each  so  received  it ; 
and  that  of  General  Lodwick,  who  in  a  letter,  (Appendix  E  to  the 
Commissioners'  proceedings,  pp.  152  and  153,  vol.  iii.  Sattara  Papers), 
also  declares  that  the  Raja  never  presented  a  single  packet  of  pan  to 
any  one ;  and  further  declares  that  the  packets  sent  to  him  by  the 
officer  to  whom  the  Soobadars  had  delivered  them,  were  three  times 
the  size  of  those  given  at  the  Court  of  the  Raja,  and  were  "  ?iot  loose 
(as  was  usual  at  the  Court)  bttt  made  up  toith  particular  care."    "  At 
the  time,"  he  (Gen.  Lodwick)  says,  "  Lieut.  Stock  gave  them  to  me, 
I  attached  no  great  importance  to  these  circumstances,  and  from  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  leaf,  I  did  not  attempt  to  keep  them.  The  leaves 
were  fine,  and  even  superior  in  appearance  to  those  above  submitted,  but 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attaching  to  them,  consisted  in  the  great 
size  of  the  bundles,  and  the  extreme  nicety  with  which  they  were  done 
up  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  this  was  contrived  without 
being  tied  with  plantain-leaf,  as  in  those  before  the  Commission," 
(then  produced  by  the  General,  as  having  been  received  by  him  the 
night  before,  October  17th,  1836,  at  the  Palace).     I  must  say,  I  con- 
sider this  evidence  as  prodigiously  strong  against  the  averment  of  the 
Soobadars,  and  I  presume  that   the  Commission  so  considered  it, 
inasmuch  as  that  averment  is  not  stated  by  the  Commission  as  estab- 
lished ;  yet  how  so  material  a  circumstance,  regarding  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  could  be  disbelieved  without  utter  destruction  to 
the  credit  of  the  Soobadars,  I  find  it  difficult  to  perceive.*     For  my 

»  The  Commission  say  (S.  P.,  iii.,  p.  70),  "We  do  not  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  reject  in  toto  a  statement  proceeding  from  untainted  witnesses  thus  cor- 
roborated ;    WE    CANNOT   BELIEVE   ONE    PART  OF   THE   EVIDENCE,   AND   DISBELIEVE 

ALTOGETHER  ANOTHER  PART;  this  latter  part  also  being  the  most  important" 
(surely,  "  the  most  probable"  would  have  been  a  more  fitting  term  for  such  an 
argument)  "  of  the  whole  of  the  transactions  deposed  to  by  them."  The  evidence 
of  the  Soobadars  could  scarcely  stand  under  the  application  of  this  doctrine- 
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part,  I  must  say,  that  if  I  believed  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the  Sooba- 
dars,  I  should  really,  I  think,  feel  myself  constrained — difficult  as  it 
would  be — to  believe  also  this  assertion  so  positively  made  by  the 
Soobadars,  and  confirmed  by  their  transmission  of  the  pan  to  their 
officer.  However,  I  am  in  no  such  difficult  situation.  I  consider  their 
evidence  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  on  other  grounds,  and  believe 
that  their  assertion  regarding  the  pan  is  only  one  falsehood  among 
many. 

To  place  a  parallel  case  before  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  in 
India,  let  us  suppose  a  person  who  might  not  be  expected  to  enjoy  that 
honour,  to  declare  to  us  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Queen, 
and  further,  that  her  Majesty  had  presented  him  with  her  portrait  I 
We  might  surely  be  expected  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
But  then  let  us  suppose  him,  by  way  of  proving  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion, to  produce  the  portrait  of  Madame  Vestris !  Then,  surely,  the 
only  question  for  us  to  decide  would  be,  whether  such  person  was  a 
madman  or  an  impudent  impostor.  Such  is  the  condition  in  which 
the  Soobadars  seem  to  me  to  stand,  and  I  consider  them  to  have  wil-- 
fully  given  false  evidence. 

There  are  other  points  also  in  which  their  evidence  appears  to  me 
to  be  beyond  measure  weak  and  unworthy  of  belief.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  important  point  of  the  spot  where  the  treasonable  interviews  with 
the  Raja  took  place.  We  find  the  Soobadar  Sewgoolam  Sing  saying 
(p.  92,  vol.  iii.,  Sattara  Papers),  "going  on  a  few  paces,  we  arrived  at  a 
narroto  staircase,  which  tee  ascended.  The  Dewan  went  first,  Untajee 
second,  I  third,  and  Gooljar  fourth,  and  entered  a  good-sized  room, 
where  we  saw  the  Raja  sitting  and  smoking  a  hooka  with  a  long  snake, 
and  a  woman  on  his  right  hand.  When  we  entered,  the  Raja  smiled, 
and  told  us  to  be  seated."  Gooljar  Missur  again  (Sattara  Papers, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  97)  says,  "We  passed  by  some  servants  sleeping  in  a  room, 
and  first  turning  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  we  came  to  the 
apartment  of  the  Raja,  who  was  sitting  on  a  cushion,  smoking  a  hooka. 
He  toas  not  in  an  upper  room"  ( The  witness  is  here  specially  asked 
whether  they  ascended  a  staircase,  and  replieSy  JVo.)  Now,  Jirst,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  natives  of  India  have  a  great  aptitude  for 
remembering  correctly 'places,  directions,  and  any  peculiarities  in  their 
path ;  but,  secondly,  these  men  had  been  deputed  by  their  officer  to 
this  visit  under  special  orders  to  observe  carefully,  in  order  that  they 
might  report  correctly,  and  I  do  therefore  think  it  impossible  that  such 
a  discrepancy  as  this  could  have  occurred  in  their  story,  had  it  been  a 
true  one.     The  Commission,   in  a  subsequent  part  of  their  Report 

n2 
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(S.  P.,  iii.,  112),  most  justly  call  this  "«  discrepancy  of  importayice" 
and  say,  that  it  "  at  the  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion." I  do  not  wonder  at  that.  I  am  only  surprised  that  the  utmost 
distrust  of  the  veracity  of  the  Soobadars  was  not  at  once  engendered 
in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  they  did  not  instantly 
take  measures  for  keeping  them  strictly  separate,  and  proceed  to  that 
further  cross-examination  of  them,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  if 
they  had  wilfully  sworn  falsely,  have  produced  a  disclosure  of  still 
wider  and  more  desperate  discrepancies.*  Indeed !  Let  us  reflect, 
where  was  this  Commission  sitting?  At  Sattara,  within  probably  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Raja's  palace.  Why  might  not  the  one 
Soobadar  have  been  required  at  once  to  conduct  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  the  upper-room,  where  the  treason,  he  said,  was 
committed,  and  the  other  then,  in  like  manner,  have  been  required  to 
point  out  the  lower-room,  which  he  alleged  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
treason  ?  Nothing,  however,  of  this  kind  was  done ;  on  the  contrary, 
facility  to  falsehood  was  given.  That  important  discrepancy,  which  at 
the  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  occurred  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  Commission's  sitting,  and  on  the  9th  day  we  find  that 
the  Soobadar  Gooljar  Missur,  when  called  before  the  Commission  to 
be  confronted  with  Govind  Row,  *'  repeats  generally,  and  with  great 
minuteness,  what  he  had  before  stated  to  the  Commission,  and  corrects, 
of  his  own  accord,  a  discrepancy  of  importance  bettveen  his  and 
Sewgoolam  Sing's  evidence,  which  at  the  time  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Commission,  by  stating,  as  Sewgoolam  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
done,  that  the  meeting  with  the  Raja  occurred  in  a  room  upstairs  !" 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  precautions  taken  to  prevent  these  men 
from  communicating  with  each  other  freel}',  from  the  5th  to  the  9th 
day ;  and  I  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  page  3  of  General  Lod- 
wick's  letter  to  the  Court,  dated  13th  June,  1842,  it  is  stated  that  the 
senior  Soobadar  (Sewgoolam  Sing)  "  was  allowed  full  liberty  to  com- 
municate and  compare  notes  with  the  other  native  officer,  until  the 

LIMITED  AND  IMPERFECT  CROSS-EXAMINATION    THAT  WAS  GONE  INTO 

DID  TAKE  PLACE,"  and  this  cross-examination,  we  find  from  the  pro- 

•  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  shown  in  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion, that  reasonable  ground  existed  for  suspecting  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the 
Soobadars  towards  the  Raja,  the  Commission  themselves  stating  (  S.  P.,  iii.,  p.  73) 
that  one  of  them,  Gooljar  Missur,  had  written  to  his  adjutant  on  the  subject  of 
his  dissatisfaction  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  admit^S.  P.,  iii., 
p  68)  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  explain  the  singular  fact  of  the  Brahmin 
Untajee  communicating  so  unreservedly  his  treasonable  projects  to  the  Soobadar 
Sewgoolam  Sing,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  perfect  stranger  to  him. 
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ceedings,  did  not  take  place  until  the  16^^  day.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  would  ask,  what  is  this  voluntary  correction  of  his  evidence 
by  Gooljar  Missur  worth?  In  my  opinion,  nothing — indeed,  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  it  an  additional  ground  for  suspecting  the  collu- 
sion ;  it  would  have  looked  better,  I  think,  had  he  made  no  voluntary 
correction  at  all.  Before  quitting  this  topic,  I  would  state  that  Govind 
Row,  who  subsequently  confessed,  under  circumstances  to  which  I  will 
hereafter  allude,  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  treasonable  interview  with 
the  Raja  (if  it  did  occur),  states,  that  it  took  place  in  the  '■'■chok  "  of  the 
palace.  In  S.  P.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  28,  there  is  a  plan  of  the  palace  by 
Colonel  Ovans,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Govind  Row's  account 
of  the  scene  of  this  mysterious  treason,  differs  from  both  of  those  given 
by  the  Soobadars.  I  must  seize  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that 
though  I  take  the  liberty  of  commenting  freely  on  the  Report  and 
proceedings  of  the  Commission,  nothing  in  the  world  is  further  from 
my  intention  than  the  design  of  imputing  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, all  of  whom  I  believe  to  be  men  of  honour,  and  one  of  whom 
is  my  most  valued  friend,  of  I  cannot  just  now  mention  how  many 
years  standing,  anything  but  honest  and  well-intentioned  error,  if  error 
shall  be  thought  to  have  been  committed.  It  is  also  far  from  my 
intention  to  separate  the  three  Commissioners.  It  has  given  me  much 
concern  to  see  their  differences  brought  so  prominently  forward ;  I  con- 
sider them  to  be  such  only  as  might  arise  from  the  association  of  three 
men  of  honour,  circumstanced  as  they  were.  They  commenced  the 
.  inquiry,  all  of  them  believing  that  there  was  ground  for  suspicion  that 
the  Raja  was  guilty ;  as  the  inquiry  advanced,  two  of  them  found  their 
opinion  strengthened,  the  third  found  his  weakened.  It  is  probable 
that  they  did  not  succeed  in  truly  representing  to  each  other  the  state 
of  their  minds — differences  became  greater  without  being  compre- 
hended, and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  them  constantly  augmented. 
With  these  few  words  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  subject. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Report  and  proceedings  of  the  Commission, 
I  must  view  it  of  course  as  the  production  of  the  three  gentlemen 
whose  signatures  it  bears,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  one  of 
these  gentlemen  is  present  to  hear  the  remarks  which  I  have  felt,  and 
may  feel  myself,  bound  to  make. 

And  here,  I  must  observe,  there  is  a  fundamental  objection  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  as  being  a  trials  or  hearing,  of  the 
Raja.  Sir,  this  was  no  trial,  for  one  of  the  requisites  of  trial  was 
wanting,  inasmuch  as  the  person  accused,  was  not  allowed  to  be  present 
from  the  comniencenient.     I  have  seen  many  judicial  trials.     I  have 
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heard  of  many  military  trials.     I  have  been  acquainted  also  with  mis- 
cellaneous trials  by  Commission  ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  of  one  of  any 
kind  whatever,  in  which  the  person  accused  was  not  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent from  the  commencement ;  or,  if  he  were  a  person  of  rank,  who 
could  not  with  propriety  himself  attend,  to  depute  some  competent 
person  to  be  present  on  his  behalf  ^rom  the  commencement.     There 
may,  of  course,  be  secret  Commissions  for  investigating  supposed  occur- 
rences, and  ascertaining  to  whom  they  are  probably  attributable ;  and 
at  this  stage,  such  matters  may  be  known  to  the  Commissioners  alone ; 
but  when  the  trial,  or  hearing,  of  a  certain  individual  for  a  certain  act 
is  undertaken,  I  cannot  but  conceive  that  that  individual  has  a  right 
to  be  present  from  the  commencement.     Now,  such  liberty  was  not 
given  to  the  Raja.     I  find  that  on  the  second  day  of  the  proceedings, 
General  Lodwick  proposed  that  the  Raja  should  be  allowed  to  appoint 
a  vakeel,  or  advocate,  to  conduct  his  defence,  as  he  would  probably  not 
desire  to  attend  himself.     This  proposition  was  overruled  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  "  as  being  premature,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  instructions  under  which  they  act,  and  calculated  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  the  Commission  is  assembled  ;"  and  then  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  rest  for  the  time,  the  General  not  requiring,  I  suppose, 
the  immediate  transmission  to  Government  of  the  paper  containing  his 
proposal ;  and  the  Commission  continued  their  labours  without  making 
any  communication  to  the  Raja,  until  the  ninth  day,  when  it  was  re- 
solved by  all  the  three  members,  that  the  Raja  must  be  communicated 
with,  and  the  reasons  for  that  not  having  been  done  previously,  are 
stated  to  be,  first,  that  it  would  have  been  premature  to  make  any  com- 
munication to  his  Highness  the  Raja  of  Sattara,  until  sufficient  evidence 
had  been  obtained  to  criminate  his  Highness,  and  to  render  it  necessary 
that  the  Commission  should  call  upon  his  Highness  for  a  defence;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  effect  of  acting  on  General  Lodwick's  suggestions 
would  have  been  to  give  immediate  publicity  to  the  Commission's  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  have  defeated  the  object  for  which  it  was  constituted 
[)y  Government.     I  must  frankly  say,  tliat  these  reasons  do  not  appear 
to  me  by  any  means  conclusive.  In  truth,  I  cannot  conceive  any  reasons 
satisfactory  for  not  allowing  a  person  on  trial  to  be  present  at  the  trial 
from  the  commencement.      But  in    answer    to  the   reasons  alleged, 
as  to  the  first,  the  Commission  certainly  had,  on  the  very  first  day  of 
its  assembling,  sufficient  evidence  to  criminate  his  Highness,  if  it  could 
be  depended  upon.     They  had  before  them  the  whole  of  the  papers 
contained  in  Appendix  A  to  their  proceedings,  which  contain  three 
statements,   by  the  Soobadar   Sewgoolam   Sing,  and  as  many  by  the 
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Soobadar  Gooljar  Missur,  to  the  general  effect  of  their  evidence  before 
the  Commission.  Surely  here  was  evidence  sufficient,  if  true,  to  crimi- 
nate his  Highness.  If  I  am  ans'vvered  that  these  statements  were  not 
on  oath  (of  which  point  I  am  not  sure,  for  though  the  word  "  depose  " 
is  used  in  five  statements  out  of  the  six,  yet  there  is  no  further  intima- 
tion that  the  party  was  sworn),  and  that  it  was  requisite  that  they 
should  first  be  so  taken,  then  I  would  say,  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  to  try  the  Raja  was  premature.  The  depositions  should 
have  first  been  duly  taken,  and  then  the  trial  have  commenced  before 
the  Commission,  the  Raja  having  the  privilege  of  attending  or  sending 
a  substitute  from  the  beginning — for  no  reason  of  this  kind  should 
have  arisen  to  deprive  the  person  accused  of  so  essential  a  right.  The 
second  reason  alleged,  viz.,  the  desire  of  keeping  their  proceedings 
secret,  appears  to  me,  I  must  say,  in  like  manner,  quite  inadequate  to 
justify  the  departure  from  an  obvious  principle  of  justice  ;  nor  am  I  at 
all  clear  that  the  secrecy,  if  suggested  to  the  Raja,  would  not  have  been 
maintained — for,  I  think,  that  he  would  have  lost  far  more  than  he 
gained  by  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  he  was  under  trial  for  treason 
to  the  British  Government.  I  must  clearly  express  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  Commissioners  to  blame,  as  regards  the  Government,  by  whom 
their  proceedings  were  entirely  approved ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Raja's 
rights,  such  as  they  were  at  this  crisis,  could  not  be  justly  affected 
either  by  the  Commissioners  or  by  the  Government ;  and  I  consider 
that  they  were  most  seriously  infringed  by  his  not  being  allowed  to  be 
present  personally,  or  by  substitute,  during  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission  for  trying  him.  In  principle  he  was  deeply 
injured,  as  I  conceive,  by  this  proceeding,  and  in  fact  so  deeply,  that 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  this  circumstance  alone,  the  condemnation 
which  the  Commission  passed  upon  him.  His  Highness  attended,  when 
first  permitted  to  do  so,  on  the  13th  day  ;  a  difference  of  opinion,  which 
required  a  reference  to  Government,  having  prevented,  until  then,  the 
communication  which  it  was  resolved,  on  the  9th  day,  to  make  to  his 
Highness. 

How  momentous  to  him  were  these  twelve  days  !  During  this 
period,  the  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  witnesses  against  him, 
with  the  exception  of  four  questions  put  to  the  Soobadar  Gooljar  Missur, 
and  further  examination  of  the  worthless  wretch  Untajee,  had  taken 
place,  and  all  the  discrepancies,  incoherencies,  and  improbabilities  of 
the  evidence  of  the  principal  witnesses  had  been  disposed  of,  got  over, 
well  or  ill,  and  certainly  without  being  subjected  to  such  scrutiny  as 
would  have  been  applied  by  a  bold  and  talented  advocate  of  the  Raja, 
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British  or  Native.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  his  Highness  had  had  the 
advantage  of  the  attendance  of  such  an  advocate  during  this  period, 
the  result  would  have  been  the  detection  of  the  collusion  which  I  believe 
existed,  and  the  perjury  of  the  Soobadars.  I  now  return  to  the  few 
remarks  which  I  have  to  make  on  the  evidence  of  the  witnessses.  On 
the  10th  day  of  the  proceedings  Sewgoolam  Sing  is  cross-examined  as 
follows : — 

"  Q.  Did  Gooljar  Missur  keep  a  journal  of  the  events  you  have 
referred  to  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  He  never  told 
me  that  he  did. — (The  witness  corrects  himself,  and  states,  Gooljar  did 
keep  a  memorandum,  and  that  he  has  himself  seen  it.) 

"  Q.  Did  you  after  each  interview  compare  notes  with  Gooljar  Soo- 
badar,  and  arrange  beforehand  what  was  to  be  written  down  ? — A.  We 
met  together  after  the  first  interview  with  the  Dewan,  and  wrote  down 
what  had  occurred.  Vfe  frequently  conversed  together  on  the  subject. 
I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  we  wrote  down  what  had  occurred  at  the 
interviews  with  the  Raja." 

On  the  same  day,  Gooljar  Missur  is  cross-examined  as  follows  : — 

"  Q.  Did  you  and  Sewgoolam  Sing  compare  notes  together  after  each 
interview  ? — A.  We  have  conversed  with  each  other  on  the  subject,  in 
order  that  we  might  recollect  whatever  occurred,  but  we  never  met  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  it  down  together." 

On  the  14th  day  the  same  person  is  further  cross-examined  as 
follows : — 

"  Q.  Describe  how  your  journal  was  kept  ? — A.  I  wrote  it  by  order 
of  the  Adjutant.  The  account  of  the  first  interview  with  the  Dewan 
was  written  the  morning  after  it  occurred.  The  second  interview,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Raja,  was  also  written  on  the  following  morning. 
J  wrote  it  when  quite  alone.^' 

The  discrepancy  between  the  statements  of  the  two  witnesses  is 
obvious.  The  witness  then  continues — "  Sewgoolam  Sing  was  at  his 
own  house.  I  have  frequently  conversed  with  Sewgoolam  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  never  read  it  to  him.  I  used  to  show  it  to  the  Adjutant,  and 
he  told  me  to  write  in  English,  in  order  not  to  excite  suspicion,  and 
this  gave  me  great  trouble." 

"  Q.  Why  did  you,  on  a  former  occasion,  state  that  you  had  merely 
noted  down  the  dates,  and  not  the  particulars  of  the  interview  ? — A. 
I  did  not  understand  the  question.  /  thought  I  was  asked  whether 
I  had  described  persons ;  in  feict,  I  mistook  the  word  •  tufseel '  for 
*  tusweer.' " 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  historians,  that  conquests  are  more  easily  made 
than  retained,  the  first  object  being  the  effect  perhaps  of  physical  force, 
surprise,  or  accident,  while  the  latter  is  only  attainable  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  human  heart  in  all  the  relations  in  which  it  may  be  placed;  and, 
by  an  impression  that  the  conquerors  are  superior  to  the  conquered  in 
religion,  learning,  and  morality. — Now  let  it  be  asked,  "  have  the  British 
sought  seriously  to  produce  this  conviction  of  their  intellectual  superiority 
in  the  minds  of  the  Peninsular  Indians,  since  the  reduction  of  that  impor- 
tant and  once  civilized  district,  by  the  introduction  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Europe  ? — Have  they  endeavoured  to  revive  that  learning  which  once 
had  its  seat  in  that  very  country,  and  from  which  it  was  transported  by 
the  Jesuits  to  the  western  world  ? — for,  if  they  have  not,  we  contend  that 
they  have  overlooked  the  best  means  of  establishing  the  arts  of  peace 
amongst  the  most  intelligent  nations  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  Anglo- 
Indian  possessions,  and  neglected  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  finn 
establishment  of  respect  for  English  laws,  allegiance,  and  government. — 
The  documents  which  we  here  submit  to  our  readers,  present  a  most  inte- 
resting proof  of  the  presence  of  the  light  of  learning  in  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula, when  the  darkness  of  ignorance  perhaps  overspread  all  Europe,  and 
afford  an  incontestable  demonstration   that  the  Hindus  of  that  district 
possess  minds  as  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  as  the  most   learned 
amongst  modern  civilized  nations. — This  fact  alone  should  have  awoke 
our  Indian  Government  to  an  act  of  policy,  if  not  of  retribution ;  but  it 
is  even  so,  that  in  the  enthusiasm  of  virtuous  individuals,  the  noblest 
institutions  in  every  nation  appear  to  have  had  their  origin.     To  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  we  suspect,  in  this  instance.  Southern  India  will  yet 
be  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  her  learning,  since,  in  his  generous  grant 
of  land  at  Madura  for  the  foundation  of  a  College,  we  observe  the  first 
seeds  of  that  tree  of  knowledge,  which  will  yet  expand  over  this  rich  and 
populous  territory.   The  following  extract  from  the  Journals  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  former  slate  of 
science  amongst  the  Southern  Hindus,  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  the 
Mackenzie  collection,  and  the  advantageous  prospects  of  rendering  its 
valuable  papers  into  English.    If  Sir  Alexander  shall  be  successful  in  his 
high-minded  efforts, — and  we  sincerely  say  to  him,  "go  on,  and  prosper," 
— he  will  one  day  be  able  to  claim  with  justice  the  proud   and  philan- 
thropic title  of  **  the  Friend  of  India." 
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Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  held  on  the 
i)th  May  1835. 

Sib  Alexander  Johnston  then  observed,  in  substance,  as  follows  : — 

"  From  the  statement  I  have  just  read,  the  meeting  will  see  that  during  the  last 
year  the  committee  have  directed  their  inquiries  to  two  subjects  in  particular ; 
first,  to  the  collecting  of  materials  for  compiling  a  history  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  south  of  the  river  Krishna  ;  secondly,  to  the  best  means  of  introducing  the 
sciences  of  Europe  amongst  the  HindO  population  of  that  part  of  India.     With  a 
view  to  the  first,  they  have  taken  measures  for  ascertaining  the  value  and  extent 
of  the  materials  which  compose  the  Mackenzie  Collection  ;  and  for  procuring  such 
further  materials  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  completion  of  this  work  through  the 
medium  of  the  Hindu  Society  of  literature  at  Madras,   of  which  Lutchmiah,  the 
late  Colonel  Mackenzie's  head  assistant,  is  the  president.     The  part  of  India  to 
which  these  inquiries  refer,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Krishna,  on  the 
south  of  Cape  Comorin,  on  the  east  by  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and  contains  a  superficies  of  about  140,000  square  miles. 
Tliis  tract  of  country  is  of  moral,  commercial,  and  political  interest,  as  well  from 
its  topography,  population,  languages,  religious  and  civil  institutions,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  as  from  its  ancient  and  modern  history.     The  great 
chain   of  mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  the   Eastern  and  Western  Ghats, 
separate  the  two  coasts  of  this  peninsula,  the  western  coast  being  open  to  the 
south-west,  the  eastern  coast  to  the  north-east  monsoon.     Where  the  mountains 
ascend  above  a  certain  height,  neither  the  south-west  nor  the  north-east  monsoon 
breaks  over  them ;  but    where  they  are  below  a  certain  height,  both  monsoons 
break   over  them.     In  the  Paligautcherry  Pass,  and  in  the  Gulph  of  Manar,  the 
influence  of  this  chain  of  mountains,  and  of  these  two  monsoons,  is,  independent 
of  many  other  local  circumstances,  very  great,  both  upon  the  vegetable  and  animal 
productions ;  and   produces  a  greater  variety  in  this  part  of  India  than  is  any 
where  to  be  found  in  the  same  space  within  the  tropics,  as  is  fully  shown,  as  well 
by  the  difference  between  the  productions  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  those  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  as  by  the  production  of  the  pearl  oyster,  of  the  chauk- 
shell,  and   of  the  different  modifications  of  coral  in  the  gulf  of  Manar.      The 
po))ulation  consists  of  tlie  different   descriptions    of  people  who   inhabit   the 
Neilgherry  and   other  mountains  ;  of  the  Hindu   people  who  inhabit  the  low- 
lands, of  the  descendants  of  the  Moguls  and  Arabs,  and  of  people  of  the  different 
nations  of  Europe   who  have  from  time  to  time  established  themselves  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  country.     I  must  here  mention  that  we  are  indebted  to  our 
secretary  for  an  interesting  description  of  the  former  people. 

"  There  are  four  principal  languages  :  the  Telugu,  which  extends  from  the 
Northern  Circars  to  Pulicat,  and  which,  from  its  softness,  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  other  languages  in  that  part  of  India,  as  the  Italian  does  to  the  languages  of 
the  rest  of  Europe ;  the  Tamil,  which  extends  from  Pulicat  to  Cape  Comorin, 
and  which  has  a  system  of  literature  peculiar  to  itself,  originating  with  the  people  , 
amongst  whom  it  is  spoken  ;  the  Malayal'ma,  which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  Mount  Dilli  on  the  Malabar  coast;  and  the  Canarese,  which  extends  from  that 
mountain  to  the  Concan,  and  throughout  tlie  Mysore  territories.  All  four  lan- 
guages may  be  said  to  belong  to  one  family,  because  they  have  the  same  roots, 
although  they  differ  so  much  in  other  respects  as  not  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
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people  who  do  not  belong  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  respectively  spoken. 
They  are  not  of  the  same  family  with  the  Sanskrit,  because  they  differ  in  their 
roots  from  that  language  ,  though  they  all  contain  a  great  many  words  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit.  I  am  indebted  to  our  secretary,  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  people  and  language  of  the  Neilgherry  hills,  and  to  the  people  of 
Southern  India  generally,  for  a  very  curious  fact  relative  to  these  languages.  He 
tells  me,  if  you  extract  from  them  all  the  words  that  are  Sanskrit,  you  leave  a 
language  similar  to  the  one  which  is  at  present  spoken  by  the  people  of  those 
hills. 

"  The  religions  which  prevail  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  are  the  Braminical,  the 
Budd'ha,  the  Jain,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian,  in  all  its  sub- 
divisions of  Nestorians,   Catholics,  and  Protestants.     Of  the   institutions,  that 
which  particularly  attracts  the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  moralist,  is  the 
division  of  caste,  which,  whatever  merit  or  demerit  it  may  possess,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  moral  and  political  engine  by  which  an  able  statesman  may  pro- 
duce the  greatest  moral  and  political  changes  amongst  the  Hindiis  of  India.    There 
is  a  complete  system  of  literature  in  the  Tamil  language,  quite  independent  of 
that  which  belongs  to  the  Sanskrit,  containing  works  of  its  own  on  logic,  meta- 
physics, ethics,  and  physics.    A  system  of  agriculture  has  been  maintained  from 
time  immemorial,  with  the  greatest  care,  by  the  construction  of  magnificent  tanks 
or  reservoirs  for  receiving  and  distributing  the  rain-water  where  there  are  no  per- 
manent rivers  ;  and  by  the  erection  of  stupendous  artificial  mounds  for  directing 
and  changing  the  course  of  rivers,  and  distributing  their  waters  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  through  which  the  great  rivers  take  their  course  in  their  progress  from 
the  mountain  to  the  sea.     Barnard's  map  of  the  Jaghir  affords  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  first ;  and  the  map  in  this  Society  of  the  course  of  the  Caveri,  through  the 
Tanjore  country,  of  the  latter.     The  muslins,  and  various  other  articles,  show  to 
what  perfection  the  people  of  the  country  can  attain  in  their  manufactures ;  the 
quantity  of  coarse  cloths  formerly  made  in  the  southern  provinces  show  to  what 
extent  the  demand  may  exist  for  the  manufactures  of  those  provinces,  even  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  for,  in  former  days,  the  Dutch  brought  gold-dust 
from   Sumatra,  and  other  places  to  the  eastward,  then  coined  it  into  pagodas  at 
Tutakorin,  and  with  them  purchased  the  cloths  of  the  southern  provinces,  which, 
after  being  conveyed  to   Holland,  and  sold  at  Amsterdam,  were  painted  at  Basle, 
and  other  places  in  Switzerland,  and  then  conveyed  from  Barcelona  and  Cadiz  to 
all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America. 

"  From  the  eastern  coast,  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  carried  on  a  trade  with 
all  the  places  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  all  the  eastern  islands,  and  even  with 
China ;  from  the  western  coast,  they  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  gulfs,  and  through  them  with  all  the  countries  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Europe.  This  trade  was  coveted  by  every  nation  in  Europe  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  was  the  object  which,  by  leading  Columbus  to  look  for  a  short  passage 
to  the  East,  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  that  which,  by  leading 
Vasco  de  Gama  to  seek  for  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  sea  from  Europe  to  India ;  and  the  great  naviga- 
tors who  succeeded  him,  to  the  discovery  of  New  Holland,  and  all  the  places  that 
have  been  since  discovered  in  those  regions. 

"  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  great  importance  that  attached  to  an  authentic 
history  of  this  part  of  India,  that  the-latc  Colonel  Mackenzie  first  determined  to 
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make  his  collection.  The  following  are  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  turn 
his  mind  to  the  subject.  The  present  province  of  Madura,  known  in  the  days  of 
the  Romans  by  the  appellation  of  the  Regio  Pandionis,  had  attracted  great  notice 
in  those  days,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  from  the  Pandyan  kings  to  Augustus 
Coesar  at  Rome.  Even  at  that  time  the  people  of  that  country  had  a  general 
system  of  education,  a  very  extensive  Tamil  literature,  and  a  college  of  great 
celebrity ;  literary  merit  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  them  as  to  overcome  the 
feeling  of  caste  ;  for  Tiruvaluver,  the  author  of  many  distinguished  works  in  that 
language,  though  a  Pariah  by  birth,  was,  owing  to  his  literary  attainments,  elected, 
not  only  a  member,  but  even  the  president  of  the  college  at  Madura,  of  which  men 
of  the  highest  caste,  and  highest  distinction,  were  proud  to  belong.  The  same 
province  became  equally  well  known  in  Europe  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  century,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
mission,  which  was  established  at  Madura  by  Robertus  de  Nobilibus,  who  was 
distinguished  by  his  talents,  and  by  the  thorough  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of 
the  Sanskrit  and  Tamil  languages  ;  and  who  seems  to  have  intended,  had  his  plans 
succeeded,  to  have  founded  a  college  at  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  disseminat- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  sciences  of  Europe,  through 
the  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  knowledge  of  Tamil  literature  had  been  cir- 
culated through  the  same  country,  by  the  ancient  Tamil  college  established  at 
that  place.  The  province  of  Madura  again  became  an  object  of  literary  interest 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  my  grandfather,  the  fifth  Lord 
Napier,  of  Merchiston,  having  determined  to  write  the  life  of  his  ancestor,  John 
Napier,  and  to  prefix  to  it  a  history  of  the  knowledge  which  the  people  of  India 
had  of  mathematics.  It  appearing  by  John  Napier's  papers,  that  he  had,  from  the 
information  he  obtained  during  his  travels,  adopted  the  opinion  that  numerals  had 
first  been  discovered  by  the  college  of  Madura,  and  that  they  had  been  introduced 
from  India  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain,  and  into  other  parts  of  Europe,  Lord  Napier 
was  anxious  to  examine  the  sources  from  whence  John  Napier  had  derived  his 
information  upon  this  subject,  and  when  he  himself  was  abroad  visited  Venice  and 
other  places  in  Italy,  in  which  he  thought  it  was  likely  he  should  find  an  account 
of  the  information  collected  by  the  members  of  the  Jesuit  mission  at  Madura, 
upon  this  and  other  parts  of  Hindti  science.  Having  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing some  interesting  documents  relative  to  the  object  of  his  researches,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  submitted  them  to  the  then  Mr.  Mackenzie  (afterwards 
Colonel  Mackenzie),  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Lord  Seaforth,  as  a 
young  man  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  Lord  Napier 
died  before  he  had  completed  his  life  of  John  Napier,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  whose 
mind  had  been  turned  to  the  subject  of  Hind(i  science  by  Lord  Napier,  applied 
for,  and  obtained  through  Lord  Seaforth,  a  commission  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Engineers,  on  the  Madras  Establishment,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  prosecuting  at  Madura,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hind6 
college,  his  inquiries  into  the  knowledge  which  the  Hindis  possessed,  in  early 
days,  of  arithmetic,  and  the  different  branches  of  mathematics.  On  Mr.  Muckenzie's 
arrival  at  Madras,  finding  that  my  father  and  mother  (the  latter  being  the  daughter 
of  his  patron,  Lord  Napier,  and  then  engaged  in  completing  the  life  which  had 
been  commenced  by  her  father),  were  stationed  at  Madura,  where  my  father  held  a 
political  situation  of  high  trust  under  his  friend  Lord  Macartney,  he  obtained  leave 
from  Lord  Macartney,  the  then  Governor  of  Madras,  to  join  them.     As  soon  as 
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IVTr.  Mackenzie  reached  Madura,  he  began  his  inquiries  relative  to  the  ancient 
Hindu  college  of  that  place ;  an  1  in  conjunction  with  my  father  and  mother, 
formed  the  plan  of  reviving,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  government,  the 
Hind6  college.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  my  father  having  obtained  from  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  then  sovereign  of  the  country,  some  deserted  ruins  in  the 
jungle,  about  a  mile  from  the  fort  of  Madura,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  in  former  days  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Hind6  college,  built  upon  them, 
at  considerable  expense,  the  house  which  has  ever  since  been  known  at  that  place 
by  the  name  of  Johnston  House,  and  which  is  still  my  property,  laying  out  its 
different  compartments,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  best  suit  the  adaptation  of  it  as  a  building  in  which  the  mathematical 
instruction  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  wished  to  be  circulated  amongst  all  the  natives 
of  the  country,  might  be  pursued.  The  pillars  which  supported  this  house  were 
divided  into  six  compartments,  upon  each  of  which  all  the  diagrams  were  to  be 
carved  which  were  necessary  to  illustrate  a  course  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  and  astronomy,  there  being  a  building  erected  upon 
the  roof,  in  which  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  Vere'to  be  taught  ■,  two  Orreries 
were  to  be  erected,  the  one  illustrating  the  Ptolemaic,  the  other  the '  Coperniean, 
system  of  the  universe,  and  lectures  were  to  be  given  in  Tamil,  Telugo,  Malaya- 
lam,  and  Canarese,  pointing  out  the  superior  utility  of  the  Coperniean  over  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  and  the  great  practical  utility  to  which  the  sciences  of  Europe 
might  be  applied  in  every  department  of  practical  knowledge.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
shortly  after  he  had  finished  this  building  for  my  father,  Avas  obliged  to  quit 
Madura  on  account  of  the  public  service,  and  the  plan  of  the  college  was,  owing 
to  his  absence,  not  then  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  some  years  afterwards, 
on  passing  through  Madura  in  1796,  on  his  way  to  superintend  the  siege  of 
Columbo,  had  extensive  communications  with  several  persons  in  the  province  of 
Madura,  and  in  the  other  southern  provinces,  as  to  the  practicability  of  recovering 
all  the  ancient  histories  of  Madura,  and  of  the  other  places  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula ;  and,  'in  consequence  of  the  result  of  such  communication,  formed  a 
regular  plan,  which  he  studiously  carried  on  for  twenty-five  years,  for  making  the 
immense  collection  of  historical  materials,  which  forms  the  present  Mackenzie 
Collection. 

"  In  1816,  Colonel  Mackenzie,  finding  his  health  rapidly  declining,  and  anxious 
to  leave  some  account  of  his  collection  behind  him,  in  case  of  his  death,  asked  me, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from  my  earliest  youth,  to  meet  him  at 
Madras,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to  me,  which  has  been  since  published,  giving 
me  a  general  view  of  his  researches  in  India ;  with  a  request,  that  I  would,  in  case 
of  his  dying  before  he  had  been  able  to  arrange  and  publish  a  more  detailed 
account  of  his  collection,  have  it  printed  and  published  in  such  a  manner  as  I 
might  think  proper.  As  I  returned  to  England  soon  after,  I  mentioned  the  whole 
subject  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  he,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  which  I  mentioned  to  him,  deter- 
mined to  propose  to  the  court,  that  Colonel  Mackenzie  should  be  permitted  to 
come  to  England,  on  his  full  pay  and  allowances,  and  remain  in  England  three 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  publishing  such  an  account  of  the 
materials  he  had  collected,  as  would  efnable  some  person  to  write  from  them  an 
authentic  history,  ancient  and  modem,  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India.  How- 
ever, accounts  of  Colonel  Mackenzie's  death  having  reached  England  some  time 
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after,  no  further  steps  were  taken  upon  the  subject.  I  published  the  letter  which 
Colonel  Mackenzie  had  addressed  to  me,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Hastings,  the  then 
Governor- General  of  British  India,  pointing  out  to  him  the  great  expense  Colonel 
Mackenzie  had  been  at  in  making  the  collection,  amounting  to  upwards  of  15,000/., 
and  expressing  my  opinion  of  the  great  utility  of  which  such  a  collection  might 
be  to  the  British  government  of  India.  Lord  Hastings  having  ascertained  upon 
the  spot  the  value  an;l  extent  of  this  collection,  with  his  usual  liberality,  and 
feeling  for  all  scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  purchased  it  from  Colonel  Macken- 
zie's widow  for  10,000/.  A  catalogue  of  it,  in  two  volumes,  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  ;  one  portion  of  the  collection  is 
in  the  Company's  library  in  England,  the  other  portion  is  in  India.  On  the 
inquiries  which  took  place  before  Parliament,  two  years  ago,  relative  to  British 
India,  I  was  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  as  to  this  collection ; 
and  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  only  to  express  my  opinion  as  to  its  value,  but  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  measures  being  immediately  taken  by  the  British 
government  for  enabling  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  information  contained  in  it,  by  employing  our  secretary.  Captain  Harkness, 
and  Lutchmiah,  Colonel  Mackenzie's  native  head-assistant,  for  completing  and 
translating  this  collection  in  such  a  manner  as  Colonel  Mackenzie  would  have 
done  had  he  lived, — a  step  the  more  necessary  owing  to  the  age  of  Lutchmiah, 
and  the  impossibility,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  him  or  Captain  Harkness,  of 
finding  any  persons  who  were  so  capable  as  these  .gentlemen  are,  from  their 
knowledge  of  Colonel  Mackenzie's  plans,  of  attaining  the  object  which  the  legis- 
lature must  have  in  view  regarding  this  collection.  Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  then 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  pointedly  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject. 

"  Conceiving  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  taking  such  measures  as  might 
be  requisite  for  completing  in  India  the  parts  of  the  collection  which  might  be 
defective,  soon  after  I  had  been  examined  before  the  committee,  I  wrote  out  to 
Lutchmiah  at  Madras,  enclosing  him  a  copy  of  my  evidence,  and  suggesting  to  him 
the  propriety  of  his  forming  a  native  Literary  Society  at  Madras,  for  assisting  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  collecting  the  information  vi-hich  they  might  require  to 
complete  the  Mackenzie  Collection.  Lutchmiah  has  formed  a  native  Literary 
Society  at  Madras,  consisting  of  a  great  many  zealous  and  well-informed  Hindfts, 
whose  object  is  to  collect  such  useful  information  relative  to  India  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  to  adopt  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  for  introducing  the  sciences 
of  Europe  amongst  the  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  India ;  and  has  sent  to  us 
a  printed  copy  of  the  regulations  of  that  Society,  which  do  honour  to  the  zeal  and 
good  sense  of  the  Society,  and  which  are  likely,  if  the  Society  be  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  local  government,  to  further  the  cause  of  science  and  literature 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country.  The  council  have,  at  the  same  time,  at 
my  suggestion,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  allow  Captain  Harkness  to 
examine  the  part  of  the  collection  wh'ch  is  at  the  India  House  library,  and 
ascertain  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  publishing  such  portions  of  it  as  are 
completed,  and  for  completing  such  portions  as  are  still  defective ;  it  appears, 
by  the  report  which  Captain  Harkness  has  already  drawn  up,  a  copy  of  which 
will,  I  tnist,  be  attached  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  that  the  most  authentic 
information  relative  to  every  part  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  'is  to  be  found  in 
this  collection ;  t^at  it  contains,  either  in  facsimileB  or  copies,  between  9,000  and 
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10,000  inscriptions,  on  copper  or  stone  ;  and  that  he  himself  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  affords  the  most  ample  materials  for  writing  an  authentic  history  of  the  whole 
of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India. 

"  From  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Mackenzie  Collection  does 
afford  documents  illustrative  of  what  I  have  already  described  as  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

"  With  respect  to  the  other  subject  of  inquiry,  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence have  taken  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  best  means 
of  introducing  in  a  more  direct  manner  the  sciences  of  Europe  amongst  the  HindAs 
of  the  south  of  India.  With  a  view  to  this  point,  they  have  inquired  what  degree 
of  science  they  had  attained  in  former  days  ;  what  degree  of  encouragement  was 
then  held  out  to  those  amongst  them  who  cultivated  literature ;  and  whether, 
raising  their  character  by  increasing  their  knowledge,  is  likely  to  increase  their 
respect  for,  and  attachment  to,  the  British  government. 

"  Science  is  employed  in  contemplating  either  the  operations  of  the  human 
understanding,  the  exercise  of  our  moral  powers,  or  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
external  objects.  When  employed  in  the  first,  it  is  called  logic  and  metaphysics  ; 
in  the  second,  ethics  ;  and  in  the  third,  physics.  The  committee  have,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  progress  which  the  Hindis  of  India 
had,  at  any  one  time,  made  in  each  of  those  branches  of  science.  It  finds  ample 
evidence  in  different  parts  of  the  poem  called  the  Mahdhhdrat,  that  they  had  made 
about  the  same  progress  in  logic  and  metaphysics  when  that  poem  was  written, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  made  during  the  most  enlightened  period  of  their  history  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  fair  to  infer,  that  they  had  attained  great  accuracy  in 
defining  their  ideas,  and  in  drawing  correct  conclusions  from  their  definitions  in  the 
more  ancient  times ;  for  a  poem  that  was  so  popular  as  ;^it  was  amongst  the 
Hindis  must,  in  order  to  have  been  so,  have  contained  modes  of  reasoning  and 
opinions  which  were  generally  understood,  and  generally  liked  by  the  people 
amongst  whom  the  poem  was  circulated.  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  infer,  that  a 
poem  of  this  sort,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  mentioned,  affords  the  best  evidence 
which  can  be  obtained  of  the  opinions  which  were  in  general  circulation  in  the 
country  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written.  The  science  of  ethics  has  for  its  object 
to  ascertain  the  difference  betwen  virtue  and  vice ;  the  motives  by  which  we 
ought  to  be  guided  ;  and  the  general  rules  for  regulating  our  conduct  in  society. 
This  science,  judging  by  the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the  Mahdbhdrat,  seems  to 
have  attained  amongst  the  Hindis  the  same  degree  of  perfection  1500  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  it  did  in  Greece  and  Rome  during  the  best  days  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy.  In  the  science  of  law,  the  Hindiis,  according  to  the  institutes 
of  Menu,  and  their  most  ancient  law-tracts,  seem  to  have  made  as  great  a  pro- 
gress in  the  earliest  times,  as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  done  in  the  days  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  to  have  exceeded  the  Greeks,  and  even  the  Europeans  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  that  branch  of  it  which  related  to  commerce  ;  the  laws  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  laws  of  the  English  having,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  restricted  the 
allowance  of  interest  on  all  contracts  to  a  fixed  sum  without  any  exception  what- 
ever— the  Hind6  law,  on  the  contrary,  always  making  a  distinct  exception  in 
cases  of  adventures  at  sea ;  though  such  an  exception  had  never  been  made  in  the 
laws  of  England  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  commerce  had  made  great  progress  in  England." 
(To  be  contmued.) 
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On  the  Idth  of  December  last,  we  attended  a  chapter  of  this  institution,  at  the 
residence  of  its  founder,  Alfred  Bartholomew,  Esq.  F.A.  S.,  architect,  Warwick 
House,  Gray's  Inn,  where  we  met  many  influential  members  of  the  profession, 
and  of  its  kindred  arts  and  sciences  ;  when  to  the  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
list  of  professors,  &c.,  the  following  gentlemen  were  added  : — Augustus  Abraham 
Winterbottom,  Esq.  as  "  Fellow  and  Auditor."  Honorary  Fellows  : — Rev.  Hugh 
Hughes,  B.  D.,  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  Rev.  George  Newenham  Wright,  M.A., 
C.  Irving,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.A.S.,  and  W.  H.  Black,  Esq. 

The  following  are  the  objects  of  the  college  : — 

The  re-discovery  of  the  ancient  principles  of  architecture ;  the  sanction  of  good 
principles  of  building,  and  the  condemnation  of  bad  ones  ;  the  exercise  of  scientific 
and  experienced  judgment  in  the  choice  and  use  of  the  most  proper  materials ; 
the  infusion,  maintenance,  and  advancement  of  science  throughout  architecture ; 
and,  eventually,  by  developing  the  powers  of  the  College  upon  a  just  and  beneficial 
footing,  to  reform  the  whole  practice  of  architecture,  to  raise  it  from  its  present 
vituperated  condition,  and  to  bring  around  it  the  same  unquestioned  honour  which 
is  at  present  enjoyed  by  almost  every  other  profession. 

By  having  numerous  professors,  contributors,  and  co-labourers,  to  acquire  a 
great  body  of  practical  information ;  and  that,  whenever  any  knowledge  of  value 
shall  be  obtained  by  the  College,  the  same  shall  be  immediately  communicated  to 
each  of  its  members,  without  waiting  for  the  production  of  a  whole  volume,  and 
before  the  subject-matter  shall  have  lost  any  of  its  professional  interest. 

By  the  appointment  of  a  "  Professor  of  Architectural  Dynamics,"  the  gravita- 
tion of  materials  will  be  taught  to  the  student  in  practical  architecture  :  thence 
in  all  designs  the  present  mystery,  in  which  the  quantity  of  materials  merely 
absolutely  requisite  to  cause  a  building  to  hold  firmly  together,  may  be  ended ; 
architectural  designs  may  in  future  be  made  on  certain  principles  of  stability,  and 
therefore  on  principles  of  natural  and  philosophical  taste ;  and  through  the 
economy  of  discharging  from  buildings  all  lumber,  as  is  the  case  with  all  living 
members  of  the  creation,  the  architect  will  be  enabled  to  restore  to  his  work, 
frequently  without  extra  expense,  the  carving  and  other  exquisite  beauties  for 
which  ancient  architecture  has  in  every  age  been,  celebrated. 

By  the  appointment  of  a  "  Professor  of  Architectural  Jurisprudence,"  it  is 
judged  that  the  practical  profession  of  architecture  will  be  rendered  more  sure, 
through  the  acquirement  of  fixed  and  certain  rules  relative  to  contracts,  rights  of 
property,  dilapidations,  and  other  legal  matters. 

By  having  a  "  Professor  of  Architectural  Chemistry,"  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  a  more  certain  method  will  be  assured  to  the  practitioner  in  the  choice  of 
proper  and  durable  materials. 

By  the  appointment  of  the  various  other  professors  and  officers,  it  is  judged 
that  the  very  best  information  will  be  obtained  upon  all  material  matters  connected 
with  the  science  and  the  practice  of  architecture,  and  that  a  degree  of  perfection 
will  be  thus  induced,  and  will  thus  mix  itself  with  the  practice  and  execution  of 
the  art  in  a  manner  which  is  not  now  very  often  the  case. 
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As  a  first  labour  of  the  College,  it  is  proposed  that  the  present  unsatisfactory 
division  and  nomenclature  of  pointed  architecture  shall  be  remedied,  and  that  all 
the  publications  of  the  Society  upon  that  subject  shall  be  issued  according  to  such 
classification  and  nomenclature.  Not  indeed  that  the  i>erfecting  of  so  desirable  a 
project  can  be  expected  at  once  ;  but  such  a  nomenclature  can  be  laid  down  as 
shall  immediately  distinguish  the  different  members  of  the  art,  which  are  as 
numerous  as  those  of  heraldry ;  and  these  can  be  superseded  by  more  primitive 
or  more  simple  and  energetic  terms,  as  they  shall  be  recovered  from  ancient  con- 
tracts and  other  documents,  or  shall  be  invented  by  more  judicious  and  mature 
consideration.  But,  to  prevent  doubt  or  future  mistake,  it  is  proposed  that  a  cut 
of  each  intended  object  shall  be  executed,  and  that  a  reference  shall  be  made  to 
where  exemplars  of  it  are  to  be  found,  and  also  to  its  chronologj'. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  to  render  this  College  still  more  useful,  by  joining  with 
it  a  charitable  foundation,  for  the  behoof  of  those  and  their  families  over  whom  it 
shall  please  Providence,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  and  practice  of  architec- 
ture and  its  dependent  arts,  that  need  shall  fall. 

When  the  present  low  state  of  architecture  generally,  and  especially  of  church 
architecture  is  considered,  the  vast  importance  of  this  institution  will  be  fully 
understood :  one  proof  of  this  is  shown  by  the  absurd  attempt  to  engraft  upon  the 
British  colonies  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  so  by-gone  in  science  as  the 
Roman  style,  which  was  superseded  by  the  ancient  real  free-masons  by  pointed 
architecture,  and  which  latter  by  having  crownless  arches  of  iilmost  eternal  dura- 
tion, groined  vaults,  flying  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  a  thousand  of  the  most 
philosophical  structural  beauties,  outshone  both  in  science  and  picturesqueness  all 
other  styles  of  architecture  ancient  and  modern.  Nor  could  there  be  a  more 
lasting  stigma,  laid  upon  the  present  state  of  church  architecture  than  by  the 
adoption,  in  times  of  surpassing  science,  of  the  rude  and  unskilful  building  of  the 
Normans ;  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  "  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  Norman  and  pointed  architecture,  as  there  is  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  revival  of  one  would  be  as  wise  as  that  of  the  other." 

As  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  talents  of  the  founder  of  this  College 
for  our  intended  development  of  the  capabilities  of  colonial  architecture,  we  take 
no  slight  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  which,  from  striking  its  roots 
through  all  grades  of  society,  and  from  having  enrolled  with  it  many  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  of  the  nation,  promises  to  be  of  a  powerful  chai-acter. 

We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  information  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Col- 
lege, and  in  the  mean  while  suggest,  as  a  part  of  its  system  of  working  is  to  have 
resident  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  many  of  our  colonial 
brethren  may  be  useful  in  that  capacity,  by  yielding  the  requisite  information,  and 
by  shedding  abroad  the  scientific  and  useful  labours  of  the  institution. 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO     FARMERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Coto7iial  Magazine. 

It  is  stated  by  certain  writers,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  bas  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  Farmer ;  but  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  policy  of  this  great 
statesman  and  scholar  will  confer  incalculable  benefits  on  the  farmer,  as  well  as  on 
the  other  classes  of  the  community.  In  1829  the  Catholic  emancipation  bill  was 
passed.  It  is  certainly  improper  to  persecute  any  class  of  men,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions ;  but  what  good  have  the  Catholic 
farmers  of  Ireland  derived  from  emancipation  ?  Not  one  potato.  They  are  now 
like  the  French,  after  a  war  of  twenty  years— just  as  they  were.  In  1832  the 
Reform  bill  was  passed.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  this  bill  would  do  great 
good  to  all  classes ;  bnt  the  farmer  has  discovered,  long  ere  now,  that  whatever 
good  reform  has  done  to  others,  it  has  conferred  no  benefit  on  him.  It  is  true, 
laws  have  been  enacted,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  protection  of  British  agriculture  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  corn-laws  have  operated  in  the  exclusion  of  the  produce  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  I  do  not  consider  them  unjust,  for  our  continental 
neighbours  are  poor  customers  to  our  manufacturers,  compared  with  our  brethren 
in  the  Colonies.  However,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  protection  has  not  improved 
the  condition  of  the  small  farmer,  and  perhaps  the  distress  undtr  which  he  labours 
lay  hitherto  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation,  for  its  cause  is  to  be  found  in  compe- 
tition, and  the  only  way  izi  which  Government  can  improve  the  present  state  of 
the  small  farmer,  is  by  adopting  measures  to  diminish  competition.  As  regards 
the  effects  of  competition,  I  may  observe,  that  when  a  small  farm  is  to  be  let, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  contending 
who  shall  have  the  privjlege  of  paying  the  highest  rent  for  it.  It  is  no  matter 
how  high  prices  are,  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  land  of  this 
coimtry  will  assuredly  be  let  at  the  rack-rent.  But  surely  the  intelligent  and  the 
wise  of  the  farmers  must  ultimately  see  the  folly  of  prosecuting  so  unprofitable 
a  contest,  and  they  will  naturally  inquire  if  there  is  any  other  country  in  which 
they  can  secure  an  adequate  remuneration  for  their  talents  and  abilities,  and  a  more 
profitable  investment  for  their  capital. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  same  line  of  policy  which  would  do  most 
good  to  the  manufacturer  at  the  present  time,  would  also  be  most  beneficial  for 
the  farmer — namely,  an  increase  of  trade  with  the  Colonies.  For  if  colonial  pro- 
duce is  freely  admitted  into  this  country,  it  will  not  only  benefit  the  home  manu- 
facturer, but  it  will  open  up  a  new  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of  British 
capital  in  Colonial  lands,  and  will  induce  many  farmers  to  emigrate ;  and  in  this 
•way  will  the  present  Government  benefit  the  farmer  in  the  only  way  in  which 
their  circumstances  can  be  improved — by  diminishing  the  competition  in  the  trade 
of  farming. 

But  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  by  some,  that  emigration  is  just  another  word  for 
transportation,  and  that  great  numbers  of  those  who  have  emigrated  have  returned 
home ;  and  if  this  is  all  the  good  our  worthy  Premier  is  going  to  do,  it  is  not 
much. 

I  admit  that  farming  was  once  a  profitable  speculation  in  this  country,  and  may 
be  so  still  for  men  of  science  and  great  capital ;  but  for  men  of  small  capital,  the 
days  of  prosperity  are  gone.  And  it  is  vain  for  the  latter  to  spend  time  in  regret- 
ting a  state  of  things  which  they  themselves  have  produced.    It  evidently  becomes 
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tbem  to  consider  the  state  of  society  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them — the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  position  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  the 
duties  which  they  are  called  on  to  perform  as  moral  agents  in  the  world.  Instead 
of  bringing  up  a  family  to  lead  a  life  of  hardship  at  home,  the  intelligent  farmer 
will  consider  whether  it  is  not  his  duty  to  assist  in  populating  those  immense  and 
salubrious  regions  which  Providence  has  kindly  provided  for  the  surplus  of  densely- 
peopled  countries.  Men  are  naturally  attached  to  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  but 
if  the  country  which  has  given  us  birth,  is  unwilling  to  give  us  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  it  should  not  be  allowed  any  under-claim  to  our  affections.  It  is  not 
only  proper,  but  is  very  laudable,  for  every  man  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  better 
his  circumstances  in  the  world ;  and  if  the  Farmer  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  income 
in  this  country,  it  becomes  him  to  consider,  if  there  is  any  other  country  in  which 
he  can  obtain  a  proper  recompense  for  his  labour,  or  profitable  employment  for  his 
capital ;  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  can  best  perform  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his 
family  or  relatives,  to  society,  and  to  God. 

It  is  true  that  numbers  of  emigrants  have  returned  home.  It  is  not  my  wish 
to  disguise  this  fact,  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  it  were  universally  known  to  certain 
classes,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  be  useful  to  them 
in  future,  in  the  same  manner  as  beacons  are  useful  at  sea,  to  prevent  those  who 
are  unfitted  for  emigration  from  attempting  it.  It  will  be  foimd,  upon  examination, 
that  most  of  those  who  have  returned,  are  either  weavers,  labourers,  or  writing  clerks; 
the  weavers  might  have  known  before  they  left  their  native  country,  that  they  were 
not  wanted  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  labourers  who  have  returned,  went  out  with  the 
impression,  that  any  person  who  had  two  hands,  and  the  appearance  of  a  man,  was 
perfectly  qualified  to  perform  all  the  various  operations  of  agriculture,  with  little 
or  no  previous  instruction  ;  but  as  the  Americans  thought  differently,  of  course 
they  could  not  find  employment  in  America.  If  men  will  persist  in  the  notion, 
that  agriculture  is  a  profession  that  requires  little  knowledge  or  skill,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  such  should,  in  the  course  of  time,  discover  their  mistake. 
Nevertheless,  I  admit,  that  many  of  those  who  emigrated  were  in  great  distress  at 
home,  and  they  naturally  thought  that  any  change  would  be  a  change  for  the 
better,  and  therefore  I  sympathize  with  them,  and  hope  they  may  see  better  times. 

The  intending  emigrant  should  inquire  regarding  the  climate  of  the  country  to 
which  he  thinks  of  emigrating.  He  should  know  its  geographical  arrangement, 
its  moral,  religious,  and  political  institutions,  and  its  capabilities  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  particular  profession  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  justly  observed 
by  a  certain  author,  that  he  who  is  determined  to  succeed,  will  succeed;  but  th's 
determination  implies,  that  everything  has  been  considered  which  ought  to  be 
considered.  How  often  do  we  see  men  disappointed  in  their  undertakings  at 
home  for  want  of  due  consideration,  it  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  men  should 
meet  with  disappointment  in  the  colonies  from  the  same  cause. 

If  the  Farmer,  in  emigrating,  is  actuated  in  this  step  by  due  consideration,  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  by  noble  and  virtuous  motives,  those  obstacles  which  annoy 
and  obstruct  others,  will  either  vanish  as  he  advances,  or  he  will  overcome  them 
by  the  resistless  force  of  perseverance.  If  men  would  be  satisfied  with  that  happy 
state  of  competence  and  quiet,  which  moderate  industry  will  seldom  fail  to  secure 
in  the  colonies,  we  would  hear  less  of  disappointment.  But  if  they  will  grasp  at 
unbounded  wealth,  at  titles,  honours,  fame,  or  renown,  they  may  look  for  dis- 
appointment in  every  country  under  heaven.  RUSTICUS. 
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INDIA. 

The  intelligence  from  India  and 
China,  brought  by  the  overland  mail, 
which  reached  London  on  the  4th  Dec. 
is  highly  satisfactory,  and  affords 
another  proof  that  not  the  slightest  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  telegraphic 
despatches  from  Marseilles  to  Paris. 
The  dates  are,  from  Nankin  to  the  16th 
of  September,  from  Caubul  to  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  from  Hong-Kong  to 
the  27tl>,  and  from  Bombay  to  the  1st 
of  October. 

Captain  Bygrave,  the  only  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  according 
to  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  last 
mail,  had  been  restored.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  rescued  amounted 
to  109,  consisting  of  31  officers,  9  ladies, 
12  cliildren,  and  51  European  soldiers, 
inlependeut  of  about  2,000  found  at 
Caubul.  On  the  25th  of  September,  an 
expedition  of  4,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  M'Caskill, 
was  dispatched  towards  Kohistan, 
destined  for  Charekar,  about  70  miles 
distant  from  Caubul.  On  their  march 
they  took  by  storm  the  strong  fortress 
of  Istalif,  containing  a  population  of 
15,000  inhabitants:  Though  the  place 
was  strongly  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature,  the  troops  carried  it  with 
gi-eat  bravery,  and  completely  routed 
the  force  opposed  to  them,  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  oiHcer  killed  and  four 
Avounded,  and  forty-five  privates  killed 
and  wounded.  The  force  then  marched 
upon  Charekar,  and  was  expected  to 
return  by  the  6th  of  October.  The 
whole  of  the  army  under  General  Pol- 
lock, agreeably  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Governor- General,  was  to  leave 
Caubul  for  India,  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

It  is  said,  that  orders  had  been  given 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Bala  Hissar 
at  Caubul  and  the  fort  of  JcUalabad. 


okficial    notipications. 
akfghanistan. 

The  Rklf.ask  of  the  Prisoners. 
Secret  Department,  Bombay  Castle, 
October  20,  1842.  With  reference  to 
the  notification  issued  by  government, 
on  the  15th  instant,  the  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council,  is  pleased  to  re- 
publish for  general  information  the 
following  supplement  to  the  govern- 
ment Gaze/te  Extraordinnry ,  issued  at 
Simla,  on  the  30th  ult.  and  also  the 
general  orders  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Governor -General  of  India,  dated 
Simla,  the  7th  instant,  announcingthe 
gratifying  intelligence  of  the  safety  and 
release  of  the  whole  of  the  European 
prisoners  from  the  hands  of  Mahomed 
Akbar  Khan,  with  the  exception  of 
Captain  Bygrave. 

By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  Council. 

J.  P.  WlLLOUGHBY, 

Secretary  to  Government. 

From  Major-General  G.  Pollock,  C.B., 
commanding  in  Afl!"ghanistan,  to 
Major-General  J.  R.  Lumley,  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  army. 

Head-quarters,  Camp,  Caubul, 
Sept.  22,  1842. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for 
the  information  of  his  Excellency  the 
Commander  in-Chief,  that  having  re- 
ceived information  from  Bameean  that 
the  European  officers  and  soldiers, 
prisoners  there,  had  ma<le  arrangements 
by  which  they  hoped  to  ellect  their  own 
liberation,  I,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mohun  Loll,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Khan  Shereen  Khan,  chief  of  the  Kuz- 
zilbashes,  sanctioned  the  speedy  de- 
parture of  700  of  his  horse,  on  the  15th 
instant,  the  day  of  our  arrival  here,  to 
meet  the  party.  Some  difficulty  occur, 
ring  on  the  score  of  money,  I  advanced 
10,000  rupees,  which  were  delivered  by 
Sir  R.  Shakespear,  who  accompanied 
the  Kuzzilbashes.    Being  apprehensive 
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that  attempts  would  be  made  to  inter- 
cept the  prisoners,  I  detached  Major- 
General  Sir  R.  Sale,  with  the  troops, 
viz.,  her  Majesty's  3d  Dragoons,  1st 
Light  Cavalry,  Backhouse's  Mountain 
Train,  two  companies  of  her  Majesty's 
9th  Foot,  four  companies  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's 13th  Light  Infantry,  Broadfoot's 
Sappers,  Ferris's  Jezailchees,  80  Sikh 
horses,  and  160  foot  soldiers,  under 
Captain  Lawrence,  on  the  19th  inst, 
to  proceed  to  the  Arghundee  pass,  and 
the  circumstance  proved  fortunate,  as  a 
delay  of  twenty-four  hours  would  have 
enabled  Sultan  Jan,  who  was  in  pur- 
suit, to  overtake  our  people.  1  am 
happy  to  state,  that  the  whole  who  were 
in^confinment  (as  per  subjoined  roll), 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Bygrave, 
who  is  with  Mahomed  Akbar,  arrived 
in  my  camp  yesterday  evening. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  recording 
my  opinion,  that  to  Khan  Shereen  Khan 
and  Mohun  Loll  may  be  attributed  the 
safety  of  the  prisoners,  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Chief  of  the  Kuzzil- 
bashes  to  be  a  steadfast  adherent  to  the 
British  Government. — I  have,  &c. 

George  Pollock,  Major-General, 
Commanding  in  Affghanistan. 
(True  Copy.) 
R.  C.  Shakespear,  Military  Secretary. 

List  of  prisoners  released  on  the  2 1st 
September,  1842. 

Major-General  Shelton,  her  Ma- 
jesty's 44th  Foot. 

Lieut.- Colonel  Palmer,  27th  B.  N.  I. 

Major-Griffths,  37th  B.  N.  I. 

Captains.  —  Boyd,  Commissariat  ; 
Johnson,  Commissariat  Shah  Soojah's 
26th  N.  L  ;  Barnett,  54th  N.  I.  ;  Souler, 
her  Majesty's  44th  Foot  j  Waller.  B.  H. 
A. ;  Alston,  27th  N.  I. ;  Poett,  27th 
N.  I. ;  Walsh,  52d  M.  N.  I. ;  Drum- 
mond,  3d  B.  L.  C. 

Lieutenants. — Eyre,  B.  A.:  Airey, 
her  Majesty's  3d  Buffs ;  Warburton, 
B.  A.  S.  S.  F. ;  Webb,  38th  M.  N.  I.  S. 
S.  F.  Crawford,  B.  3d  N.  I.  S.  S.  F. ; 
Mein,  her  Majesty's  13th  L.  I. ;  Harris, 
27th  B.  N.  I.  :  Melville,  34lh  B.  N.  I  ; 
Evans,  her  Majesty's  44th  Foot. 

Ensigns. — Haughton,  31st  B.  N.  L; 
Williams,  27th  B.  N.  I.;  Nicholson, 
27th  B,  N.  L 

Conductor  Ryley,  Ordnance  Com- 
missariat. 

Surgeon  Magrath. 

Assistant-Surgeons,  Berwick  and 
Thompson. 


Ladies. — Ladies  Macnaghten  and 
Sale  ;  Mrs.  Sturt  and  one  child  ;  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  one  child;  Mrs.  Boyd, 
three  children  ;  Mrs.  Eyre,  one  child  ; 
Mr.  Waller,  two  children  ;  Conductor 
Ryley's  wife,  three  children  ;  Private 
Bourne's  (13th  L.  L)  wife  ;  wife  of 
Sergeant  Wade. 

Major  Pottinger,  B.  A. ;  Captain 
Lawrence,  Uth  L.  C. ;  —  Mackenzie, 
48th  M.  N.  F.  ;  Mr.  Fallon  and  Mr. 
Blewitt,  clerks,  not  in  the  service. 

Her  Majesty's  44th  Foot — Sergeants 
Wedlock,  Weir,  Fair. 

Corporals  Sumpter,  Bevan. 

Drummers. — Higgins,  Lovell,  Bran- 
agan. 

Privates. — Burns,  Cresham,  Cronin, 
Driscoll,  Derney,  Duffy,  Matthews, 
M'Dade,  Marron,  M'Carthy,  MCabe, 
Nowlan,  llobson,  Seyburne,  Shean, 
Tongue,  Wilson,  Durant,  Arch,  Scott, 
Moore,  Miller,  Murphy,  Marshall,  Cox, 
Robinson,  Brady,  M'Glynn. 

Boys. — Grier,  Millwood. 

Her  Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry — 
Privates — Binding,  Murray,  Magary, 
Monks,  Maccullar,  M'Connell,  Duff. 

Bengal  Horse  Artillery. — Sergeants. 
— M'Nee,  Ireland. 

Gunners — A.  Hearn,  Keane,  Dulton. 

Sergeant  Wade,  baggage  sergeant  to 
the  Caubul  mission. 

G.  PoNsoNBY,  Captain  Assistant 
Adjut.-General. 

R.  G.  Sha'kespear,  Military  Se- 
cretary. 

T.  H.  Maddock,  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  with  the  Go- 
vernor-General. 

Rewards  to  the  Victors.  —  General 
orders  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor- 
General  of  India.    Simla,  Oct.  4,  1842. 

The  Governor-General,  earnestly 
desirous  of  evincing  the  gratitude  of 
the  Government  of  India  towards  the 
general-officers,  officers,  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  privates,  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  of  the  present 
campaign  in  Affghanistan,  is  pleased, 
after  communicating  with  his  Excel- 
lency the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  de- 
clare the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  All  the  general-officers,  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
serving  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Pollock,  of  Major-General 
Nott,  and  of  Major-General  England, 
between  Attock  and  Ali  Musjid,  and  in 
and   above   the  Khybcr  Pass,  and  io 
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and  above  the  Bolan  Pass,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  siiali  receive  a  donation 
of  Bix  months'  batta,  payable  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1843. 

2.  In  perpetual  commemoration  of 
their  distinguished  services,  the  2d  and 
16th  Regiments  of  Bengal  Native  In- 
fantry, shall  be  hereafter  regiments  of 
Grenadiers,  and  the  38th,  22d,  and  43rd 
Regiments  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry, 
shall  be  hereafter  regiments  of  light 
infantry. 

3.  The  Regiment  of  Bengal  Irregular 
Infantry,  lately  known  as  the  3d  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  in  the  service  of 
Shah  Soojah,  shall,  in  consideration  of 
the  valour,  discipline,  and  fortitude, 
manifested  by  ^that  regiment  on  many 
occasions,  and  especially  in  the  de- 
fence of  Khelat-i-Ghilzie,  continue 
embodied,  under  its  present  com- 
mandant, Captain  J.  H.  Craigie,  and 
be  brought  on  the  strength  of  the  Ben- 
gal army,  as  an  extra  regiment,  and  be 
denominated  "  the  Regiment  of  Khelat- 
i-Ghilzie.''  The  future  establishment 
of  the  regimentof  Khelat-i-Ghilzie,  and 
other  details  consequent  upon  this 
resolution,  will  be  made  known  in  a 
separate  order. 

4.  Major-General  Nott  will  com- 
municate to  the  Governor-General  the 
designations  of  every  corps  engaged  in 
the  several  actions  with  the  enemy  in 
the  vicinity  of  Candahar,  between  the 
1st  of  January  and  the  10th  of  August, 
1842,  specifying  the  particular  actions 
in  which  such  corps  were  engaged,  and 
the  Major-General  will  state  which  of 
such  corps  are,  in  his  judgment,  entitled 
to  bear  hereafter  the  word  "Candahar" 
upon  their  standards  or  colours  and 
appointments,  in  commemoration  of 
their  services. 

To  such  corps  of  the  Indian  army 
as  the  Major-General  may  name,  the 
honour  of  so  bearing  the  word  "  Canda- 
har," will  be  immediately  accorded  by 
the  Governor-General. 

6.  The  several  corps  of  the  Indian 
army  which,  on  the  Cth  of  September, 
occupied  Ghuznee,  and  the  several 
corps  which  on  the  16th  of  Sept.  and 
the  following  days,  occupied  Cau- 
bul,  will  hereafter  bear  upon  their 
standards  or  colours  and  appointments 
the  words  ''Ghuznee"  and  "Caubul" 
respectively,  with  the  figures  "  1842" 
underwritten. 

The  several  corps  under  Major- 
Gcncral  Nott,  which  reached  Caubul 


subsequently  to  the  16th  of  September, 
will  be  equally  entitled  with  the  troops 
previously  occupying  that  city  to  the 
honour  of  bearing  the  word  "  Caubul" 
with  the  figures  "  1842"  underwritten, 
upon  their  standards  or  colours  and 
appointments. 

6.  Major-General  Pollock  will  com- 
municate to  the  Governor-General,  the 
designations  of  the  corps  under  his 
command,  which  were  engaged  in  the 
operations  preceding  the  occupation  of 
Caubul,  but  did  not  advance  to  that 
city,  and  will  name  such  of  those  corps 
as  he  may  deem  entitled  to  bear  the 
word  "  Caubul,"  with  the  figures 
"1842"  underwritten  upon  their  stand- 
ards or  colours  and  appointments,  as 
having  contributed  to  the  capture  of 
that  city,  by  their  previous  services  in 
that  campaign  ;  and  to  such  corps,  being 
on  the  Indian  army,  as  the  Major- 
General  may  so  name,  the  honour  of  so 
bearing  the  word  "  Caubul"  will  be 
immediately  accorded  by  the  Governor- 
General. 

7.  To  every  general -officer,  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  private, 
present  on  the  occasions  above-men- 
tioned, in  action  with  the  enemy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Candahar,  will  be  presented 
a  silver  medal,  inscribed  "Candahar, 
1842  ;"  and  to  every  general-officer, 
officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
private,  present  with  the  army  under 
Major-General  Nott,  in  the  operation 
leading  to  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  and 
the  occupation  of  Caubul,  will  be  pre- 
sented a  similar  silver  medal,  inscribed 
"  Ghuznee,  Caubul,  1842," 

Where  the  same  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  both  distinctions,  one  medal 
only  will  be  presented,  and  such  medal 
will  be  inscribed  "Candahar,  Ghuz- 
nee, 1842." 

Major-General  Nott  will  transmit  to 
the  Governor-General,  nominal  lists  of 
the  several  general-officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  privates  so 
entitled  repectively. 

8.  Major-General  Pollock  will  trans- 
mit to  the  Governor-General  a  nominal 
list  of  the  general  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  privates,  present  in 
action  with  the  enemy  in  the  several 
operations  of  his  army  leading  to  the 
occupation  of  Caubul,  and"  to  every 
person  named  in  such  list,  a  silver 
medal  will  be  presented  inscribed 
"Caubul,  1842." 

On  the  reverse  of  these  several  medals 
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will  be  inscribed  the  words  "  Victoria, 
Vindex." 

9.  To  every  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  private,  present  within 
Khelat-i-Ghiizie,  and  forming  part  of 
the  garrison  thereof  during  the  late  in- 
vestment and  blockade  of  that  fort,  will 
be  presented  a  silver  medal  bearing  a 
mural  crown,  with  the  superscription 
of  "  Khelat-i-Ghilzie,"  and  on  the  re- 
verse the  word  "  Invicta,  1842." 

Captain  J.  H.  Craigie,  late  com- 
mandant of  the  fort  of  Khelat-i-Ghilzie 
will  transmit  to  Major-General  Nott  a 
nominal  list  of  the  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  privates,  so 
present  in  Khelat-i-Ghilzie,  and  so 
entitled  to  the  medal  above  granted, 
and  to  every  person  named  in  such 
list,  when  sanctioned  by  Major-General 
Nott,  the  medal  will  be  given. 

10.  All  the  medals  above-mentioned 
are  to  be  worn  suspended  to  a  ribband 
similar  to  that  which  will  be  given  with 
the  Jellalabad  medal,  which  will  be 
henceforth  the  military  riband  in  India. 

11.  The  regimental  colours  of  the 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie,  will  be  composed  of 
three  colours  of  the  military  riband  of 
India,  and  in  the  centre  thereof  will  be 
inscribed  the  word  "  Khelat-i-Ghilzie." 

12-  The  Governor -General  will, 
after  communication  with,  and  in  con- 
junction with  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, represent  to  the 
authorities  in  England,  the  high  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  and  of  the  Indian  army,  in 
the  operations  of  the  present  campaign 
in  ASghanistan,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  duly  submitted  to  the  gracious  con- 
sideration of  her  Majesty. 

13.  Medals  similar  to  those  pre- 
sented to  the  general  officers,  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates 
of  the  Indian  army,  will  be  prepared 
for  the  general  officers,  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  privates,  of 
her  Majesty's  army  having  respectively 
similar  claims  to  the  honour  of  wear- 
ing such  medals  ;  but  the  authority 
to  wear  such  medals  depends  upon  her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  pleasure. 

The  regiment  of  Khelat-i-Ghilzie 
will  be  completed  to  800  privates  by 
draughts  from  the  other  corps  of  the 
late  Shah  Soojuh's  service,  as  detailed 
below;  the  European  commissioned 
officers  and  staff"  sergeants  now  serving 
with  it  will  continue  to  hold  their 
present  appointments,  and  the  native 


commissioned    and    non-commissioned 
officers  their  present  rank. 

The  detail  of  the  late  6th  Regiment, 
viz.,  1  Subadar.l  Jemadar,  4  Havildars, 
6  Naicks,  and  38  Sepoys,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Jellalabad  garrison,  will  be 
incorporated  with  the  extra  regiment; 
and  the  1st,  2d,  and  5th  Regiments  of 
the  late  Shah's  infantry,  will  each 
furnish  the  necessary  number  of  Sepoys 
for  Captain  Craigie's  crops. 

In  consequence  of  this  measure  it 
will  be  necessary  to  modify  the  scale  of 
distribution  of  the  infantry  portion  of 
the  Shah's  force,  as  notified  in  the 
Governor-General's  order  of  the  19th 
of  June  last,  and  to  admit  of  this  being 
effected,  the  officers  now  in  command 
of  the  1st,  2d,  and  5th  Regiments  of  the 
late  Shah's  force  will  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  this  order,  forward  to  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  a  present 
state  of  their  respective  corps  ;  and  his 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
requested  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  draughting  the  remaining  native 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  drummers  and  Sepoys,  into  Na- 
tive Infantry  corps  of  the  line,  according 
to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Go- 
vernor-General's order  above  quoted. 

The  following  is  to  be  considered  the 
establishment  of  the  extra  regiment  of 
Native  Infantry  : — A  Commandant,  a 
Second  in  Command,  an  Adjutant,  a 
Quartermaster,  a  Sergeant-Major,  a 
Quartermaster-Sergeant,  8  Subadars, 
8  Jemadars,  40  Havildars,  40  Naicks, 
16  Drummers.  800  Sepoys. 

J.  Stuart,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Military  Department,  with  the  Go- 
vernor-General. 
Return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  mis- 
sing of  the  field  force,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Wm. 
Nott,  in  the  engagements  with  the 
enemy  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Sept. 
1842:— 

Killed.  4  ;  wounded  50 ;  horses 
wounded  24. 

Officers  wounded, — Lieut.  E.  Eager, 
her  Majesty's  40th  Regt,  severely. 
Lieut.  Mainwaring,  2d  Regt.  Bengal 
Native  Infantry,  slightly.  Lieut.  G. 
Holroyd,  43d  Regt.  Bengal  Native 
Infantry  slightly. 
Examined,  T.  Polwhele,  Captain. 
W.  Nott,  Major-General,  Deputy- 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Command- 
ing Field  Force. 
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Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the 

troops  under  the  command  of  Major- 

General  M'Caskill,  K.H. 

Camp,  Istalif,  Sept.  30,  1842. 

Killed — Men,  6;  horses,  2. 

Wounded  — Men,  45  ;  horses,  3. 

Names  of  officers  killed. — Lieutenant 
Evans,  her  Majesty's  41st  Foot 

Wounded. — Lieutenant  Richardson, 
Horse  Artillery,  slightly ;  Lieut,  and 
Adjutant  Spencer,  26th  Native  Infantry, 
ditto  -,  Lieut.  Lister,  her  Majesty's  9th, 
ditto  ;  Capt.  IJroadfoot,  Sappers,  ditto  ; 
Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Orr's  charger 
wounded. 

H.  Havulock,  Captain,  Depnty- 
Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Infantry 
division. 

QuETTAH. — We  have  now  no  longer 
occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  Ghuznee,  Khelat-i-Ghilzie, 
Candahar,  or  Killa  Abdoolah — scenes 
Avhere  so  much  bloodshed  has  occurred 
during  the  past  three  years.  These 
have  all  now  been  left  behind  us — they 
are  to  us  as  nothing — there  is  not  a 
British  subject  within  their  precincts. 
On  the  3d,  while  threading  the  defiles 
which  constitute  the  upper  entrance  of 
the  Bolan  Pass,  General  England's 
rear  guard  was  attacked  by  the  plunder- 
ing Murrees,  who  infest  these  legions, 
and  was  two  hours  engaged  in  sharp 
skirmishing.  Particulars  have  not 
reached  us.  Of  the  15,000  British 
troops  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twelve  months  simultaneously  or  in 
succession  occupied  Khelat,  Quettah, 
Chirisk,  Killa  Abdoolah,  Candahar, 
Khelat-i'Ghilzie,  and  Ghuznee,  not  a 
living  man  remains  beyond  the  moun- 
tains save  those  with  General  Nott  at 
Caubul.  The  dep6t  of  her  Majesty's 
40th  had  been  ordered  from  Kurra- 
chee  to  Ferozepore,  the  services  of  that 
line  body  of  men  being  about  to  be 
transferred,  it  is  said,  to  the  Bengal 
presidency.  Her  Majesty  22d  were 
expected  to  be  at  Sukkur  in  November. 
Sickness  was  very  prevalent.  The 
Bengal  19th  had  230,  and  the  Bombay 
12th,  140  in  hospital,  mostly  ill  of 
fever.  Major  Outram,  was  at  Sukkur, 
having  come  down  so  far  with  General 
England,  and  then  pushed  on  ahead  of 
the  troops.  We  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  ulterior  arrange- 
ments intended  for  Scindc.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  our  posts  there  amounts  to 
about  £600,000  a  year ;  the  gross  value 
of  the  whole  of  the  trade  carried  on  in 


this  direction  to  somewhat  less  than  the 
half  of  this.  Unless  for  commercial 
purposes,  Scinde  is  of  no  use  to  us,  and 
not  of  much  even  for  these;  should  we 
require  to  operate  against  Hyderabad 
or  the  Punjaub,  we  can  throw  our 
troops  into  it  to  any  extent,  at  a  fort- 
night's notice,  by  help  of  steam  from 
Bombay  to  Kurrachee  and  water-car- 
riage down  the  stream  from  Ferozepore. 
Calcutta. — One  of  the  most  dread- 
ful accidents  that  ever  was  known  in 
Calcutta,  occurred  in  the  old  China 
Bazaar,  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
on  Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  — .  Mr. 
Hudson,  son  of  Mr.  H.  Hudson,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  went  into  a  shop  to 
purchase  gunpowder,  and  taking  a 
handful  from  a  barrel  shown  to  him,  it 
ignited  by  a  lighted  end  of  a  cigar  he 
was  smoking.  In  an  instant  the  entire 
shop,  with  one  or  two  other  shops  on 
each  side  adjoining  was  blown  into  the 
air,  and  masses  of  masonry,  rubbish, 
and  timbers  flew  in  all  directions. 
There  was  no  less  than  35  persons  in- 
jured by  this  dreadful  occurence,  22 
of  whom,  including  Mr.  Hudson,  were 
found  dead  on  the  spot. 

Money-Market,  Oct.  17. — Since  our 
last  issue  important  intelligence  from 
China — where  peace  has  been  esta- 
blished and  the  payment  of  21,000,000 
dollars,  for  the  defrayment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  has  been  stipulated 
for,  will  necessarily,  in  their  course, 
affect  our  money-market,  and  by  stop- 
ping up  the  drain  which  has  so  long 
existed  on  the  public  revenue,  lead  to 
the  re-establishment  of  confidence,  and 
to  the  restoration  of  healthy  operations 
in  this  market;  the  intelligence  is  yet 
recent  for  any  effective  change  in  the 
market ;  but  monetary  transactions 
have  become  more  practicable ;  bank 
rates  for  operations  are,  however  un- 
altered from  former  quotations. 

Government  Securities.— A  fall  in 
the  rates  of  homeward  exchange  has 
induced  an  advance  in  the  value  of 
stock  paper,  the  premium  on  which  is 
8  annas  per  cent,  on  the  quotations  in 
our  last  issue  ;  the  value  of  paper  of 
the  Five  per  Cent.  Loan  shows  an  im- 
provement of  one  anna  per  cent.,  and 
the  discount  on  the  Four  per  Cent,  spe- 
culation on  the  recent  political  changes 
have  induced  apprehensions  of  the 
closing  of  the  New  Five  per  Cent. 
Loan,  and  so  have  produced  an  im- 
provement in  the  market. 
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CHINA. 

Major  Malcolm,  secretary  to  the 
English  legation,  arrived  at  Devonport, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  he  is  the 
bearer  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
England  and  China,  dated  the  tiOth  of 
August,  and  which  the  emperor  of 
China  has  engaged  to  ratify  as  soon  as 
he  learns  that  her  Britannic  Blajesty 
has  attached  her  signature  to  that  im- 
portant document. 

The  first  and  second  instalments  had 
been  paid  ;  and  money  appeared  to  be 
plentiful  from  the  ready  manner  in 
wiiich  the  Chinese  had  come  forward 
with  the  cash. 

As  regards  the  instalment  there  is  no 
occasion  for  anxiety,  as  the  force  before 
Nankin  is  so  strong,  and  the  Chinese 
have  been  so  completely  humbled,  that 
they  have  no  other  resource  but  to 
pay  the  money.  The  other  point, 
however,  is  of  more  consequence,  and 
we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  state  that  no 
doubt  whatever  remains  as  to  the  com- 
plete ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  following  announcement  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India  sets  that 
question  at  rest : — 

Secret  Department,  Bombay  Castle, 
October  31st. 

In  continuation  of  the  notification  of 
this  government,  dated  12th  instant, 
the  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  re-publish  for  general  in- 
formation the  following  General  Orders 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  dated  Simla,  the  14th 
instant. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council, 
is  further  pleased  to  announce,  for 
general  information,  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  Emperor  of 
China,  was  received  by  her  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary,  and  forwarded  from 
Nankin  to  England,  on  the  16th  of 
Sept  by  the  Hon.  Company's  steam- 
frigate  Auckland. 

By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  Council. 

J.  P.  Wii.LouGHBY,  Secretary  to 
the  Government. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

By   the    Right    Hon.    the   Governor- 
General  of  India. 
Secret  Department,  Simla,  Oct.  14. 
The   Governor. General   has   sincere 
satibfactioo  in  announcing  the  termina- 


tion of  the  war  with  China,  by  a  peace 
honourable  to  her  Majesty's  Crown,  and 
durable  in  its  provisions,  which  lyas 
concluded  in  the  British  camp,  under 
the  walls  of  the  Imperial  city  of  Nan- 
kin, on  the  29th  of  August. 

Thus,  within  two  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcement  sent  from 
England  and  from  India  for  the  pro- 
secution of  this  third  campaign,  the 
direction  of  a  preponderating  force  to 
the  true  point  of  attack  has  compelled 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  submit  to  all 
her  INIajesty's  just  demands. 

The  Emperor  could  only  save  the 
internal  trade  of  his  empire  from  ruin, 
his  ancient  capital  from  capture  by 
assault,  and  his  empire  itself  from  the 
peril  of  dissolution,  by  yielding  to  such 
conditions  as  it  was  her  Blajesty's 
pleasure  to  impose,  in  order  to  afford  to 
the  subjects  of  her  crown  indemnity 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future. 

This  event,  glorious  as  it  is  to  her 
Majesty's  arms,  will  convey  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's heart  other  and  yet  higher  satis- 
faction than  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  military  success, 
in  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which 
have  unhappily  involved  the  most 
afflicting  evils  to  humanity. 

The  Governor- General,  cannot  pre- 
sume to  offer  to  the  commanders  of  her 
Majesty's  naval  and  military  forces 
employed  on  the  coast  of  China,  in  the 
execution  of  her  Majesty's  orders,  the 
expression  of  the  feelings  with  which 
their  zeal,  their  energy,  their  ability, 
have  inspired  him  ;  nor  is  it  for  him  to 
presume  to  anticipate  the  approbation 
which  the  brave  seamen  and  marines 
and  soldiers  under  their  command  may 
receive  from  the  high  authority  under 
which  they  have  the  honour  to  serve. 
The  Governor- General  can  only  offer 
to  the  commanders  of  her  Majesty's 
forces  his  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  regard  they  have  ever  evinced  dur- 
ing thesfe  joint  operations  for  the  army 
and  fleet  of  India,  and  his  thanks  for 
the  opportunity  they  have,  on  all  occa- 
sions, afforded  to  the  native  troops,  of 
proving  themselves  to  be  worthy  of 
fighting  by  the  side  of  British  soldiers. 

The  short  duration  of  the  operation 
of  the  troops  on  shore  has  not  afforded 
to  every  corps  of  the  native  army  of 
India  the  opportunity  which  all  ardently 
desired  of  distinguishing  themselves 
before  the  enemy,  but  wherever  that 
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opportunity  has  been  adbrded,  the 
several  corps  of  the  army  of  India  have 
added  to  their  acknowledged  fame. 

Three  companies  of  the  battalion  of 
Bengal  Volunteers  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  the  first  engaged  with  the  enemy 
before  the  city  of  Chin-kiang,  and  they 
well  sustained  the  high  reputation  of 
the  army  they  represented. 

The  2d  and  6th  Regiments,  and  the 
Rifle  Company  of  the  36th  Regiment 
of  Madras  Native  Infantry,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  capture  by  assault  of  that 
city  on  the  21st  of  July. 

On  that  occasion,  as  on  all  others, 
the  Madras  Artillery,  and  the  Madras 
Sappers  and  Miners,  maintained  the 
high  character  which  has  always  been 
attached  to  their  respective  corps  in  the 
Madras  army. 

The  Governor- General  is  pleased  to 
direct,  that  in  commemoration  of  the 
distinguished  services  rendered  by  those 
corps  in  co-operation  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  in  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  Chin-kiang,  the  2d  and  6th  Regi- 
ments of  Madras  Native  Infantry,  and 
the  Rifle  Company  of  the  36th  Regi- 
ment Madras  Native  Infantry,  shall 
hereafter  bear  upon  their  appointments 
a  dragon  wearing  an  imperial  crown  ; 
and  tiiat  the  same  honour  shall  be 
granted  to  such  troops  or  companies  of 
the  Madras  Artillery  and  of  the  Madras 
Sappers  and  Miners  as  his  Excellency 
Lieutenant- General  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
may  designate  as  justly  entitled  to  that 
distinction  by  their  service  before  the 
enemy  in  China,  in  the  present  or  in 
the  previous  campaigns. 

The  Governor- General  is  likewise 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  2d  and  6th 
Regiments  of  Madras  Infantry  shall 
hereafter  bear  upon  their  colours  a 
golden  dragon  wearing  an  imperial 
crown. 

The  Governor- General  requests  that 
his  Excellency  Lieut. -General  Sir  H. 
Gough,  will  have  the  goodness  to 
transmit  to  him  a  nominal'  list  of 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates  of  the  several  corps  of  the 
army  of  India,  serving  under  his  Ex- 
cellency's command,  iu  the  present  or 
in  the  previous  campaigns,  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  justly  entitled  by  their  ser- 
vices before  the  enemy,  to  the  honour 
of  wearing  a  medal  commemorative  of 
such  services;  and  to  every  oflScer, 
non-commissed  officer,  and  private 
named  in  such  list,  the  Government  of 


Ind  a  will  present  a  silver  medal, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  her 
Majesty,  with  the  superscription  "  Pax 
Asiae  Victoria  restituta,"  and  the  figures 
"  1842"  underneath,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  dragon  wearing  an  imperial  crown. 

The  Governor- General  equally  de- 
sirous of  distinguishing  the  eminent 
services  of  the  officers  and  seamen,  and 
others  serving  in  the  steam  vessels  of 
war,  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
India,  by  the  marks  of  honour  they 
have  so  well  deserved,  requests  that  his 
Excellency  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William 
Parker,  will  have  the  goodness  to 
transmit  to  him  a  nominal  list  of  the 
several  officers  and  seamen  and  others, 
serving  in  such  steamers  under  his 
command,  whom  he  may  deem  to  be 
justly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  wearing 
a  medal  commemorative  of  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  to  all  persons  named  in 
such  list,  the  Government  of  India  will 
present  a  silver  medal  similar  to  that 
presented  to  the  troops. 

The  Governor- General  directs,  that 
the  victories  obtained  by  the  combined 
forces  in  China,  may  be  made  known 
to  all  the  troops  at  the  stations  of  the 
army ;  and  that  at  all  such  stations  a 
salute  shall  be  fired  of  21  guns,  for 
those  victories,  and  a  similar  salute  of 
21  guns  for  peace,  which  has  been 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Emperor  of  China. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  India. 

T.  H.  Maddock,  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India,  with  the 
Governor-General.        (True  Copy.) 

J.  P.  WiLLouGHBY,  Secretary  to  the 
Government. 


TRADE   WITH    CHINA. 

Imports  of  the  follotring  articles  in  1 833. 

Cassia  lignea     44,142  lbs. 

Cinnamon     5,842  ditto. 

Cotton  piece  goods  of  India  ..  59,038  pieces. 

Otter  furs    2,710 

Rhubarb    55,811  lbs. 

Raw  and  waste  sillc   702,677  dttto. 

(Ditto  in  1837,  1,760,212  lbs.) 

Thrown  silk 47,S78  lbs. 

Bandanas  and  Towals 21,870  pieces 

Crape     shawls,    scarfs,    and 

handkerchiefs 8,451  No. 

Taffetas,  damasks,  and  other 

Siks 3,599  pieces. 

Tin      38.998,472  lbs.     . 

Wine  (Spanigh,  Madeira,  &c.)      2,754  gallont. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

Files  of  papers  from  Sydney  to  the  oth, 
from  Adelaide  to  the  16th,  and  from  Port 
Philip  to  the  23rd  of  August,  have  been 
received,  but  none  of  them  contain  special 
news.  The  beneficial  eflfects  of  the  revival 
of  confidence  were  by  .degrees  spreading 
through  the  whole  of  these  colonies,  and 
the  resumption  of  business  on  a  moderate 
scale,  with  remunerating  prices,  was  the 
consequence. 

New  South  Wales. — Return  of  the 
Native  Counties  of  the  Bounty  Immigrants 
who  arrived  in  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales  during  the  year  1841 — 

Englanh  and  Wales. 

Northern  Counties. — Northumherland, 
42 ;  Cumberland,  67  ;  Westmoreland,  24; 
Durham,  17  ;  Yorkshire,  371 ;  Lancashire, 
802 ;  Isle  of  Man,  22.     Total,  1345. 

Southern  Counties Kent,  300;  Sussex, 

349 ;  Surrey,  108 ;  Hampshire,  82  ;  Berk- 
shire, 20  ;  Dorsetshire,  42  ;  Wiltshire, 
62 ;  Somersetshire,  291 ;  Devonshire,  333; 
Cornwall,  120;  Guernsey  Island,  16. 
Total,  1723. 

Midland  Counties. — Cheshire, 86;  Der- 
byshire, 32  ;  Nottinghamshire,  80  ;  Staf- 
fordshire, 53 ;  AVarwickshire,  60 ;  Worces- 
tershire, 40 ;  Leicestershire,  26 ;  Rutland- 
shire, 4 ;  Northampton,  23 ;  Buckingham, 
28  ;  Oxfordshire,  22  ;  •  Gloucestershire, 
219;  Monmouthshire,  24 ;  Herefordshire, 
27  ;  Shropshire,  25.     Total,  759. 

Eastern  Counties. — Lincoln,  48;  Nor- 
folk, 48;  Huntingdon,  10;  Cambridge, 
23;  Suffolk,  12;  Bedford,  5;  Hertford, 
24;  Essex,  66;  Middlesex,  413.  Total, 
628. 

Wales Caernarvonshire,  4 ;  Denbigh- 
shire, 10 ;  Flintshire,  1 ;  Merionethshire, 
3;  Montgomeryshire,  1  ;  Pembrokeshire, 
29;  Caermarthenshire,  3 ;  Brecknockshire, 
1 ;  Glamorganshire,  28 ;  Anglesea,  8. 
Total,  88. 

Scotland. 

Northern  Cotinties. — Caithness,  12; 
Rosshire,  13;  Nairn,  4;  Invemesshire, 
34;  Murray  or  Elgin,  12;  Banff,  6; 
Aberdeen,  64;  Kincardine,  11  ;  Forfar- 
shire, 74;  Fifeshire,  121;  Kinross,  9; 
Clackmannan,  8 ;  Perthshire,  140;  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles,  6.     Total,  504. 

Southern    Counties Edinburgh,    357  ; 

Haddington,  25  ;  Berwickshire,  20 ;  Rox- 
burghshire, 21  ;  Selkirkshire,  5 ;  Peebles, 
14;  Lanarkshire,  258 ;  Dumfrieshire,  48 ; 
Galloway,  27 ;  Ayrshire,  110 ;  Dumbarton, 
25 ;  Argyleshire,  69 ;  Renfrewshire,  94 ; 
Stirling,  36;  Linlithgow,  2;  Bute,  2, 
Total,  1112. 

Ireland. 

Ulster — ^Donegal,  416;  Londonderry, 
281;  Antrim,  467;  Fermanagh,  671; 
Tyrone,  1064  ;  Down,  357 ;  Cavan,  427  ; 
Monaghan,  197;  Armagh,  338.  Total, 
4218. 


Leinster I.ongford,  1 13 ;  West  Meath, 

174;  East  Meath,  106;  Louth,  137; 
King's  County,  371  ;  Kildare,  194;  Dub- 
lin, 604 ;  Queen's  County,  135 ;  Carlow, 
98;  Wicklow,  163;  Kilkenny,  359;  Wex- 
ford, 142.     Total,  2596. 

Connaiight Leitrim,    76  ;    Sligo,   52  ; 

Mayo,  68 ;  Galway,  772 ;  Roscommon, 
268.  Total,  1236. 

Munster Clare,  856;  Kerry,  62 ;  Cork, 

948;  Waterford,  112;  Tipperary,  2226; 
Limerick,  1090.    Total,  6294. 

Return  of  the  Trades  or  Callings  to 
.  which  the  Bounty  Immigrants  who  arrived 
during  the  year  1841 — 


'£-a  to 


TRADES. 


Agricultural  Labourers 
Blacksmiths  .  .  . 
Boot  and  Shoe  Makers 
Brickmakers  .  . 
Bricklayers .  .  . 
Butchers  .  .  . 
Bakers  .... 
Carters  .... 
Carpenters  .  .  . 
Cabinet  Makers  . 
Coachmen  .  .  . 
Coopers  .... 
Domestic  Servants 
Grooms  .... 
Gardeners  .  .  . 
Millwrights  .  . 
Plasterers  .  .  . 
Quarrymen  .  . 
Shepherds  .  .  . 
Stonemasons  .  . 
Sawyers  .  .  . 
Tailors  .... 
Wheelwrights  .  . 
Whitesmiths  .  . 
Miscellaneous  .     . 


Total    .     .     4300  2883 

rEMALES.  £        £ 

Cooks    .....         45    24    I4to30 

Dressmakers  ...         61     23      9      16 

Dairy  Maids  ...        156    61     12      30 

Farm  Servants   .     .        890    61     10      15 

General  House  Servants  584  523    10 

House  Maids      .     .        624  934     12 

House  Keepers    .     .         19    32 

Kitchen  Alaids 

Ladies'  Maids 

Laundresses  . 

Needlewomen 

Nursery  Governesses 

Nursemaids   .    , 

Miscellaneous 


77 
17 


52  18 


34 
32 


18 
15 
8  20 
12  20 
8  13 
12  26 
10  14 
6   16 


342  77   6   13 
18   3 


Total 


2451  1751 
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Money  expended  on  the  town  of  Syd- 
ney, by  the  general  government,   in 
the  ten  years  ending  3 1st  Dec.  1841. 
Expenses  of  the  department  of       £. 
the  town  and   district    sur- 
veyors        ....    23,600 
Tunnel  and  water  works        -   23,000 
Metalling  the  streets       -         -    15,000 
Building  market  houses  -      7,000 

Constructing     and    repairing 

drains,  &c.  :         -         -      4,500 

Curb  stones  to  footways  -     .5,000 

Lighting         ....      S^OOO 


81,800 
Besides  victualling    the   con- 
victs   employed     on     these 
works,  estimated  at  .£00,000 
a  year        ....    00,000 


141,800 

SoHTH  Australia. — His  Excellency 
the  Governor  has  issued  two  proclama- 
tions, the  first  dividing  the  province  of 
South  Australia  into  nine  distinct  coun- 
ties, to  be  called  the  counties  of  Hind- 
marsh,  Adelaide,  Gawler,  Light,  Stan- 
ley,  Russell,  Strut,  Eyre,  and  Flinders, 
and  describing  their  respective  boun- 
daries and  extent ;  and  the  second, 
proclaiming  the  said  counties  to  be 
severally  districts  for  the  purposes  of 
the  "Act  for  Registering  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in  South  Aus- 
tralia," as  provided  for  in  the  before- 
mentioned  act. 

HoBART  Town  Papers  to  the  23d  of 
Aug.  were  received  on  the  21st  of  Dec. 
The  legislature  was  to  open  in  July. 
The  weather  was  favourable  for  the 
crops,  and  as  the  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  all  descriptions  of  grain, 
there  was  a  disposition  to  accept  lower 
prices. 

The  "Hobart  Town  Advertiser" 
says,  the  Banks  will  immediately  re- 
duce the  rate  of  discount  to  8  per  cent , 
and  the  Derwent  Bank,  the  great  holder 
of  the  title-deeds  of  the  Colony,  in. 
tends  to  reduce  the  interest  on  all  its 
mortgages  to  10  per  cent,  an  example 
which  must  be  followed  by  all  the 
mortgagees  in  the  country.  This  great 
movement,  followed  by  an  usury  law, 
to  coerce  the  petty  money-lenders  to 
adopt  the  same  course,  may  yet  be  the 
salvation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
Census  from  the  official  returns  of  the 
population  and  houses  in  the  different 
police  districtb  of  this  Island  : — 


Hobart  Town  — Females,  6,705"; 
Males,  7,897  ;  total,  14,002.  Houses 
inhabited,  2,811  ;  uninhabited,  218. 

Launceston — Males,  4,522 ;  Females 
2,810  ;  total,  7,322.  Houses  inhabited, 
1,197 ;  uninhabited,  none. 

New  Norfolk.— Males,  1,199;  Fe. 
males,  560  ;  total,  1,759.  Houses  in- 
habited, 261  ;  uninhabited,  23. 

Norfolk  Plains.— Males  1,S64;  Fe- 
males, 703 ;  total,  2,627.  Houses  in- 
habited, 296 ;  uninhabited,  none. 

Richmond. — Males,  2,870;  Females, 
1,282;  total,  4,158.  Houses  inhabited, 
004;  uninhabited,  12. 

Bothwell.  ~  Males,  672  ;  Females, 
280 ;  total  958.  Houses  inhabited, 
131):  uninhabited,  12, 

Oatlands. — Males,  1,021  ;  Females, 
372;  total,  1,393.  Houses  inhabited, 
187  ;  uninhabited,  6. 

Brighton. — Males,  1,407  ;  Females, 
053;  total,  2,129.  Houses  inhabited, 
300  ;  uninhabited,  none. 

Campbell  Town.  —  Males,  1,390: 
Females,  442;  total,  1,832.  Houses 
inhabited,  204;  uninhabited  1. 

Morven.  —  Males,  1,454;  Females, 
470;  total,  1,924.  Houses  inhabited, 
213  ;  uninhabited,  4. 

George  Town Males,  399 ;  Females, 

145  ;  total,  514.     Houses  inhabited,  98 ; 
uninhabited,  10. 

Southport.  —  Males,  168  ;  Females, 
84  ;  total  252.  Houses  inhabited,  57  ; 
uninhabited,  none. 

Westbury. —  Males,  936;   Females, 
,282;  total,  1,218.     Houses  inhabited, 
119  ;  uninhabited,  none. 

Waterloo  Point.— Males,  670;  Fe- 
males, 141;  total,  817.  Houses  in- 
habited, 04  ;  uninhabited,  3. 

Spring  Bay. — Males,  308  ;  Females, 
114;  total,  422.  Houses  inhabited, 
67 ;  uninhabited,  3. 

Avoca. — Males,  502  ;  Females,  195  ; 
total,  097,  Houses  inhabited,  03 ; 
uninhabited,  none. 

Hamilton.  —  Males,  721  ;  Females, 
308;  total,  1,029.  Houses  inhabited, 
134 ;  uninhabited,  5. 

Circular  Head.— Males,  230;  Fe- 
males, 100  ;  total,  330.  Houses  in- 
habited, 45 ;  uninhabited,  none. 

Employed  in  Government  vessels. — 
Males,  04  ;  Females,  none  ;  total,  64. 

Convicts  employed  on  public  works 
throughout  the  Colony.  — Males,  5,030  ; 
Females,  none  ;  total,  5,030. 

Convicts  at  Fort  Arthur.  —  Males, 
1,099  I  Females,  none  ;  total,  1,0(HJ. 
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Grand  totals.  —  Males,  under  two 
years  of  age,  1,281;  two  and  under 
seven,  2,418  ;  seven  and  under  fourteen, 
2,168;  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one, 
1,878  ;  twenty -#ne  and  under  forty-four, 
17,320;  forty-four  and  under  sixty, 
2,668;  sixtj'  and  upwards,  711.  Fe- 
males under  two  years  of  age,  839  ;  two 
Jind  under  seven,  2,495 ;  seven  and 
under  fourteen,  2,082  ;  fourteen  and  un- 
der twenty-one,  1,809  ;  twenty-one  and 
under  forty-five,  6,833  ;  forty-five  and 
under  sixty,  989 ;  sixty  and  upwards, 
207.  Of  these  6,136  males  are  married, 
and  5,813  females ;  22,165  males  are 
single,  and  9.859  females. 

Civil  condition. — Free  males  born  in 
the  Colony,  5,836  ;  arrived  free,  6,676  ; 
other  free  persons,  6,786.  Males,  bond, 
holding  tickets  of  leave,  3,140  ;  in  go- 
vernment employ,  1,704;  in  private  as- 
signment, 4,142.  Free  females  born  in 
the  Colony,  5,915  ;  arrived  free,  5,922; 
other  free  persons,  1,680.  Females, 
bond,  holding  tickets  of  leave,  379  ;  in 
gaol  employ,  765 ;  in  private  assign- 
ment, 1,131. 

Religion — Church  of  England,  32,656; 
Church  of  Scotland,  3,619;  Wesleyan 
Rlethodists,  1,944;  other  Protestant 
Dissenters,  1,650  ;  •Roman  Catholics, 
3,931;  Jews,  259;  Mahomedans  and 
Pagans,  60. 

Occupation.  —  Landed  proprietors, 
merchants,  bankers,  and  professional 
people,  1,755  ;  shopkeepers,  and  other 
retail  dealers,  819;  mechanics,  and 
artificers,  3,584  ;  shepherds,  848  ;  gar- 
deners, stockmen,  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  8,822  ;  domestic 
servants,  3,476  •,  all  other  persons  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  classes,  24,689. 

General  total — Males,  34,504  ;  Fe- 
males, 15,712—50,216. 

Houses.  —  Stone  or  brick,  3,459  : 
wood,  3,489;  total,  6,948;  finished, 
6,453;  unfinished,  602;  inhabited, 
6,859  ;  uninhabited,  297. — Launceston 
Adveitis'r. 

The  Census. — The  existence  of  errors 
in  the  census  recently  published,  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  comparing  the 
totals.  If  the  census  were  correct,  the 
totals  ought  to  correspond  ;  but  there  is 
a  very  large  difference  between  them. 
The  total  of  our  population  is  set  down 
under  a  different  divisions  as  follow  -. 
Number  of  eacii  age,  43,727  ;  married 
or  single,  43,933 ;  civil  condition, 
44,070;  religion,  44,119;  whilst  the 
general  total  is  given  as  53,216,  being 


upwards  of  6,000  more  than  the  highest 
of  the  subdivisions. — Australian. 

AUSTRALIND. 

Letters  and  papers,  coming  up  to  the 
10th  of  August  last,  have  been  received 
from  the  Western  Australian|Company's 
settlementof  Australind,  by  theoverland 
mail,  from  India,  and  via  Falmouth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  contents  of  these  dispatches. 

The  utmost  activity  and  energy  pre- 
vailed in  the  'settlement ;  cottages  and 
houses  were  springing  up  in  town  and 
country  ;  three  hotels  were  in  the  course 
of  construction,  and  very  general  was 
the  opinion  entertained  throughout  the 
coloi;y  of  its  flourishing  prospects. 

We  extract  the  following  letter  from 
the  '  Perth  Inquirer,'  of  the  3d  August. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PERTH  IKaUIBER. 

"  Sir, — Little  being  known  at  the  Swan  of  the 
progress  or  proceedings  at  Australind,  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  a  few  Ifisure  minutes  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

"  Within  the  last  few  months  the  advance- 
ment of  this  settlement  has  been  highly  credit- 
able to  the  Australindians  ;  indeed,  I  doubt 
even  if  Perth  made  sucli  progress  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  surveys  are  nearly  completed,  houses 
are  appearing  in  every  direction,  farms  are  pro- 
gressing, and  indeed  everything  augurs  well  for 
its  future  progress ;  but,  above  all,  none  despair, 
all  hope  for  the  best,  and  unanimously  work 
together  for  the  attainment  of  the  one  desired 
end — the  prospering  of  the  settlement.  And 
why  should  it  not  prosper?  It  is  the  finest  dis- 
trict in  the  colony  as  yet  known,  possessing 
good  soil,  good  feed,  and  abundance  of  water  in 
the  drj'  season.  I  am  answered,  perhaps,  that 
the  hundred-acre  sections  can  never  succeed  ; 
but  that  I  deny,  for  these  reasons :  First,  with 
regard  to  agriculture — whj',  there  are  but  few 
farms  on  the  Swan  that  have  even  a  quarter  of 
that  quantity  in  cultivation  ;  and  secondly,  with 
regard  to  the  cattle  run,  there  will  always  be 
more  feed  in  the  mountain  than  will  be  required. 
Then,  perhaps,  I  am  asked,  what  is  a  man  to 
do  with  any  portion  of  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Company's  large  grant?  Why,  I  answer, 
that  every  inch  of  the  sandy  lands  is  highly 
valuable  for  the  cultivation  of  vines,  they  being 
all  of  limestone  formation  and  well-sheltered  ;• 
moreover  the  anchorage  in  Koombansh  Bay 
had  been  tried  and  found  to  be  perfectly  safe, 
even  in  north-west  gales.  The  estuary  I  grant 
is  shallow,  but  might  be  improved  at  hut  a  tri- 
fling expense.  Indeed,  if  the  Australindians 
will  only  continue  to  act  in  unity,  I  have  but 
little  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  the  first 
district  not  only  in  the  colony,  but  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia. 

"  One  thing  in  favour  of  the  settlement  is,  it 
is  well  directed;  for  although  I  have  not  the 

*  A  Vineyard.  Society  had  been  formed  under 
the  patronage  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and 
subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount  had  al- 
ready been  received. 
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flat  of  the  attorney-general,  the  Police  Magis- 
trates' Billi  appear*  to  ine  to  be  Jalculatod  to 
effect  a  beneficial  alteration  in  our  colonial 
practice. 

"  The  power  of  dealing  summarily  with  trifling 
cases  of  larceny,  given  to  the  police  magistrate 
by  that  bill,  has  been  suggested  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  her  Majesty's  criminal  law  com- 
missioners. 

"  In  a  new  country,  where  land  forms  so  im- 
portant a  subject  of  commerce,  it  is  desirable 
that  its  transfer  should  be  made  a  '  simple  and 
easy  transaction.'  To  effect  this  object,  the  law 
of  real  property,  has  undergone  a  complete  re- 
vision ;  many  of  the  useless  forms  and  sub- 
tleties of  that  difficult  branch  of  the  law  have 
now  been  abolished,  short  and  simple  modes 
of  conveying  property  have  been  substituted, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  bill  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  real  property  and  to 
simplify  the  law  relating  thereto,  embodies 
almost  all  the  well-considered  amendments 
which  have  been  recently  suggested  by  the 
most  distinguished  English  lawyers,  but  which, 
from  the  technical  nature  of  the  subject,  -and 
the  opposing  influence  of  a  powerful  profession, 
have  not  been  effected  in  the  law' of  real  pro- 
perty in  England.  It  is  not  only  desirable, 
however,  that  the  transfer  of  real  property 
should  be  made  simple  and  easy,  but  that  the 
title  to  so  frequent  and  important  a  subject  of 
sale  and  mortgage  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
rendered  secure.  To  effect  so  desirable  an 
object,  a  bill  has  been  passed  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  deeds  and  instruments  aflecting 
the  title  to  real  property.  In  the  framing  of 
this  comprehensive  measure,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  copious  and  valuable  reports 
of  the  English  real  property  law  commissioners. 
If  carried  Into  execution  with  accuracy  and 
skill,  the  Registration  Bill  will,  I  trust,  prove 
one  of. the  most  valuable  colonial  enactments. 

"  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  most  im- 
portant measure  of  the  session  remains  to  be 
noticed.  If  her  Majesty's  government  had  not 
pointed  out  the  expediency  of  doing  so,  the 
physical  character  of  the  country  would  have 
suggested  the  necessity  of  Investing  the  in- 
habitants of  the  various  settlements  in  this 
colony  with  ample  powers  of  local  self  govern- 
ment. While  it  grants  to  every  body  corporate 
the  power  of  undertaking  at  the  cost  of  the 
borough  any  works  that  may  be  required  to 
promote  the  good  order,  health,  and  convenience 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  to|render  the  navigation 
of  its  harbour  safe,  easy  and  commodious,  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  makes  no  requirements 
which  may  not  readily  be  complied  with.  By 
leaving  to  the  various  settlements  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  local  affairs,  the  general  go- 
vernment will  be  relieved  of  a  duty  it  could  but 
ill  perform.  The  inhabitants  of  each  of  them 
will  be  interested  in  developing  its  resources, 
and  in  making  it  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the 
emigrant ;  and  by  this  means  an  honourable 
rivalry  will  be  created,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  at  length  ultimately  promoted." 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  address, 
says  the  Bay  of  Islands  Observer,  which 
demand  incidental  observations,  besides 
the  strictures  on  those  portions  of  it 
which  relate  to  leading  enactments. 

With  regard  to  the  general  tone  and 
tenor  of  the  address,  we  must  observe, 
that  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  most  mis- 


chievous tendency,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
calculated  to  convey  to  the  world  a  no- 
tion, that  the  state  of  New  Zealand  is 
in  the  utmost  repose  and  tranquillity. 
It  would  have  been  honest  and  fair  to 
have  noticed  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
colony  of  New  Zealand,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  is  in  a  state  of  most  dis- 
tressing anxiety;  tliat there  is  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  fitness  and  compe- 
tency of  the  present  government  and 
council  for  their  respective  |oflices,  tliat 
the  condition  of  the  native  mind,  and 
the  inability  of  our  present  rulers  to  do 
anything  whatever  to  allay  the  fer- 
ment, are  most  alarming  points  in  the 
history  of  the  day,  that  trade  and  com- 
merce are  ruined,  the  treasury  bank- 
rupt, and  so  forth.  The  speech  not 
only  does  not  allude  to  these  things, 
but  the  calm  and  uniinpassioned  man- 
ner of  the  whole  would  be  interpreted 
abroad  as  proof  that  all  in  New  Zea- 
land is  in  a  state  of  perfect  harmony, 
peace,  and  prosperity.  Now  we  say, 
that  a  speech  so  uttered  under  cir- 
cumstances so  calamitous,  cannot  be 
an  honest  one,  it  gives  only  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  real  condition  of 
things,  and  scarcely  even  that. 

No.  1 Abstract  of  the  probable  Expen- 
diture of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
for  the  year  1842. 

Service.  £.    s.  d. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  "1  g  200    0    0 

His  Honour  the  Judge     . .       /  ' 

Civil  Establishment      . .     . .  20,329  17     1 

Survey  Department      ..     ..  8,869  14    3 
Department  of  Public  Works 

and  Buildings     5,726    5    0 

Judicial  Department     ..     ..  3,i71     0    0 
Department    of    Police    and 

Gaols 8,.300  12    6 

Ecclesiastical          550    0    0 

Miscellaneous         ..     ..       :  7,050    0    0 

56,597     8  10 

No.  2 Estimate  of  the  probable  amount 

of  Revenue  of  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  for  the  year  1 842. 

No.  3 Statement  shevring  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Revenue  arising  from  the 
Sale  of  Crown  Lands  in  New  Zealand. 
[The  probable  proceeds  of  these  sales  are 
estimated  at  £60,000.] 

No.  4 Abstract  statement  of  the  Re- 
venue and  Expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1842. 

Revenue. 
Ordinary  per  state- 
ment No.  2   •!    ..  £23,520    0    0 
Extraordinary    per 

do.  do 17,824  16     7 J 

Excess  of  Expendi- 
ture overRevenue        902    5    .'Ji 

£42,247    2     1 
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pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Clifton,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, still  1  must  say  from  what  I  have 
heard,  that  his  exertions,  arrangements,  and 
the  personal  superintendence  of  everj'thitig,  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  on  himself  and  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Company. 

"Another  is  the  unity  and  friendship  existing 
between  the  Australindians  ;  ever  ready  to  as- 
sist each  other,  bound  together  by  the  association 
of  remembrances  of  difficulties  endured  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  district,  and  desirous  of 
seeing  each  other  prosper,  they  will,  and  must 
succeed.  Let  us,  therefore,  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict, forbear  our  croaking  that  Australind  can- 
not succeed;  let  us  remember  that  on  the 
prosperity  of  Australind  depends  the  prosperity 
of  Western  Australia — that  if  it  fails,  Western 
Australia  will  then  be  like  Dr.  Goldsmith's  de- 
finition of  a  ghost — '  A  thing  often  talked  about 
but  seldom  seen.'  The  interests  of  Australind 
and  Western  Australia  are  essentially  blended 
together,  hand  in  hand  must  they  advance,  and 
thus,  and  thus  alone,  will  Western  Australia 
ever  be  what  she  ought,  and  earn  the  right  of 
being  placed  among  the  thriving  and  supporting 
colonies  of  our  mother  country. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  DELTA." 

The  following  is  "an  extract  from  a 
prirate  letter  very  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Marshall  Waller  Clifton,  the 
Western  Australian  Company's  Chief 
Commissioner  in  Australind — 

"I  have  unfeigned  pleasure  in  assuring  you 
of  the  prosperity  and  rapid  progress  of  this  set- 
tlement. Already  full  confirmation  of  all  that  I 
have  expressed  has  been  given  by  the  general 
and  unqualified  estimation  in  which  our  town- 
site  and  country  land  have  been  held,  and  by 
the  extraordinary  value  already  put  upon  our 
allotments,  not  by  speculators,  but  by  people 
amongst  us,  and  in  the  colony.  And  I  cannot 
too  strongly  declare  that  for  beauty,  natural 
advantages,  and  bright  prospects  of  a  rapid 
career  to  greatness,  we  have  much  indeed  to 
boast  of.  The  beauty  of  our  situation  daily  be- 
comes more  and  more  striking.  The  forest  here 
consists  of  magnificent  mahogany,  red  gum, 
and  twoorta,  and  peppermint ;  though  these 
trees  are  in  no  great  numbers,  they  are  majestic 
records  of  by-gone  ages  ;  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country  is  lovely  in  the  extreme.  The 
hill,  or  rather  sloping  bank,  on  which  our  cres- 
cent stands,  cleared  of  all  but  stately  trees,  is 
strikingly  beautiful.  . 

'•  Although  only  two  months  have  elapsed 
since  I  gave  out  the  town  allotments,  33  are  al- 
ready occupied,  and  houses  building;  lOl.  and 
51.  per  annum  ground -rent  have  been  agreed 
for  some  on  seven  years'  leases ;  others  sold  at 
251.  and  upwards,  and  Clifion  and  Stirling  offer 
50^  for  one  in  Koombany-road.  At  present,  the 
houses  and  stores  constructing  are  only  of  ma- 
hogany, but  they  are  neat  and  comfortable.  A 
man  who  came  out  in  the  Diadem,  a  Cambridge- 
shire thatcher,  is  invaluable.  His  thatct\  with 
rushes  a  foot  in  thickness,  is  really  beautiful.  ' 
I  hope  soon  to  see  storehouses  begun.  If  we 
should  have  surplus  labour  from  the  number  of 
emigrants,  I  shall  commence  quarrying  for  my 
house,  for  we  have  limestone  within  half  a  mile 
from  where  it  will  stand.  The  granite  and 
quartz  and  other  stone  on  the  hills  is  seven 
miles  from  the  town  only,  and  eventually,  no 
doubt,  will  be  used.  Clay  for  bricks  and  tiles 
wc  have  aUo  in  abundance.    The  soil  on  the 


flats  of  the  river  is  most  excellent,  and  even  the 
sand  before  my  cottage  windows  in  a  garden, 
having  only  Koombany  road  between  it  and  the 
estuary,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  I  have  how 
coming  on  in  it  the  finest  crop  of  potatoes  and 
peas  I  ever  saw;  and  I  hope  in  three  months 
to  see  it  covered  with  melons,  and  vvater-meloiis. 
"  The  gardens  reserved  on  the  other  side  of 
Brunswick-street,  under  the  hill,  I  am  getting 
cleared  by  degrees.  I  have  given  the  officers 
gardens  in  it,  and  all  are  at  work  in  leisure 
hours  to  bring  it  into  cultivation.  The  houses 
building  on  the  Brunswick  will  have  the  most 
splendid  garden-ground  around  them.  I  hope, 
the  moment  I  have  a  pair  of  oxen,  to  clear  the 
inclosure  in  Victoria-square  and  the  flat  at  the 
Brunswick  end  of  the  Park,  and  to  get  wheat 
next  season  and  potatoes  for  the  general  sup- 
ply of  the  emigrants  and  the  estHblishment. 
251,  seems  the  mininmm  price  of  an  allotment 
here." 

NEW  ZEALAND. 


A  file  of  the  Nelson  Examiner,  and 
New  Zealand  Chronicle,  have  been  re- 
ceived to  the  1st  of  May,  and  the 
only  news  of  importance  contained  in 
them  is  the  Speech  of  the  Governor 
at  the  close  of  the  Session.  The 
speech  is  of  rather  considerable  length, 
and  augurs  well  for  the  present  and 
future  prospects  of  the  colony  ;  the 
following  are  extracts. 

"  I  believe  that  the  statute-book  of  New 
Zealand  for  the  present  year,  contains  a  more 
important  code  of  laws  than  was  ever  passed 
by  any  colonial  legislative  body  during  a  single 
session,  and  I  cannot  but  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  youngest  and  most 
distant,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important 
of  the  numerous  colonial  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  During  the  present  Session,  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  efficient  administration  of 
justice,  in  all  its  various  branches,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  existence  of  scattered  settlements, 
rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  extent.  For 
this  purpose,  the  ordinances  for  establishing  a 
supreme  court  and  county  courts,  and  indeed 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  session,  have  been 
based  upon  the  principle  of  localising  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  government  of  each  separate  set- 
tlement, and  of  rendering  them  as  independent 
as  possible  of  the  capital.  Circuit  courts  have 
been  established,  to  sit  twice  a  year — and  local 
courts  to  sit  monthly,  for  the:  despatch  of  both 
civil  and  criminal  business.  Tliough  possessing 
butlimited  powers  in  ordinary  cases,  thejudges 
of  tl  c  county  courts  are  invested  with  the  power 
of  granting  injunctions,  and  other  important 
powers,  which  must  be  exercised  promptly  to 
secure  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  prevent  irre- 
parable injury  to  property. 

"  By  confiding  to  the  paid  magistrates  alone, 
to  men  who  are  appointed  to  the  office  for  their 
fitness  for  the, eflicient  discharge  of  its  duties 
— the  important  power  of  depriving  their  fel- 
low-subjects of  liberty,  on  charges  of  felony  or 
misdemeanor,  and,  by  securing  to  every  man 
committed  for  trial,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  his 
country,  openly  declared,  instead  of  the  secret 
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Exi'KXDTTURK. 
Aggrpjjate  Amount 

a4  per  statement 

No.  1 56,597    8  10 

Deduction    do.  do. 

No.  3.       ...     ..     I4,.350    6    9 


42,247     2     1 


AFItlCA. 


Sierra  Leone. — The  following  brief 
statement  concerniag  Sierra  Leone 
■vvil  show  its  progress  and  expenditure. 

The  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone  has  been 
in  virtual  possession  of  Great  Britain 
since  tlie  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  it  is  the  only  harbour,  pro- 
perly so  called,  between  Cape  Verde 
and  Fernando  Po,  it  is  an  important 
point  for  any  maritime  power  to  hold  it. 
Clarence  Cove,  in  Fernando  Po,  and 
Amboisas  Harbour,  under  Cameroon's 
Mountain,  are  the  only  ports  on  the 
coast  that  a  frigate  can  enter  at  any 
time  of  tide  ;  all  other  ports  are  bar  and 
tide  harbours. 

Our  early  voyagers  §aw  the  advan- 
tages it  possessed  as  a  port,  and  built 
a  fort  there  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Its  history  as  a  Colony  dates  from  1787, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  colonize 
it  with  American  «-efugee  Negroes ; 
out  of  341  landed,  only  63  remained 
in  1791  ;  who  were  settled  at  Granville. 

In  1702,  the  Sierra  Leone  Company 
sent  out  119  Europeans  and  others  as 
settlers,  who  were  reduced  by  the  cli- 
mate, in  1793,  to  40  survivors. 

In  1795,  1131  Nova  Scotians  were 
added  to  the  colony;  of  whom  one-tenth 
died  immediately;  and  in  1826,  678 
alone  remained  of  those  people  and 
their  descendants. 

In  1799,  550  maroons,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  were  landed  from  Jamaica;  who 
in  183G  had  increased  to  681  ;  these 
people  took  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  Jamaica;  and  in 
1841  there  were  only  70  remaining  in 
the  colony. 

In  1819,85  Negroes  concerned  in  an 
insurrection  in  Barbadoes  were  trans- 
ported to  Sierra  Leone  ;  they  have  peti- 
tioned to  be  permitted  to  return  to  the 
West  Indies. 

In  1818,  1222  pensioners  from  the 
West  Indian  and  Royalist  Regiments, 
and  their  families,  were  located  in  the 
colony.  ^ 

In  1826,  Major  Rowan  states  the  ap- 
parent decrease  in  the  population  of 
the  colony  to  be  8,924. 


Up  to  1819,  the  number  of  liberated 
Africans  located  in  thecolony  was  1 1,278 

From  that  time  to  the  30th  of  June, 
18J0,  51,524. 

The  population  now  is  supposed  to 
be  50,000  souls.  It  is  clear,  that  mak- 
ing all  allowances  for  the  excess  of 
males  over  females  among  the  liberated 
Africans,  some  powerful  cause  has  been 
in  operation  to  prevent  a  race,  above 
all  others  prolific,  from  increasing  and 
multiplying  under  the  protection  and 
patronage  of  the  British  Government, 
and  which  has  made  so  many  of  its 
inhabitants  eager  to  escape  beyond  its 
bounds. 

Sierra  Leone  is  incapable  of  supply- 
ing any  exportable  produce,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  soil ;  from  the  same 
reason,  it  is  incapable  of  maintaining 
its  present  population,  "  artificially  in- 
troduced." Its  existence  depends  alone 
upon  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government ;  as  the  following 
statement  shows — 

Imports  of  Sierra  Leone. 
1832,  £100,000,  or  Is.  6d.  per  head. 
The  total  exports  for  1836  are  stated      £71,927 
The  following  articles  are  not  produced  in  the 
colony,  viz  — 

Timber,  19,028  logs,  value    -     £48,653 
Palm-oil,  528  casks    -    -    -  11,570 

Coftee,  55  tjns,  at  £50      -    -         2,750 
Camwood  ditto      .     -    -    .    -       5,428 


Value    of  exportable    produce 
grown  in  the  colony     -    -    - 

Imports,  1839, 

Expenditure. 

£.       8. 
Liberated  Africans  12,755  14 


—  68,401 

£3.526 
£100,000    0     0 


Civil  Service    - 
Judicial     -    -    ■ 
Colonial  Militia 
Clergy   -     -    - 
Pensions  -     -    - 
Contingencies 
Sundries       -    - 


6,648  6  5 
3,517  4  8 
1,204  1  0 
530  16  0 
352  8  9 
2,463  14  10 
3,186     2  11 


£,'?0,658     9 
49,713  11 


Military  Service 

Salaries,     Mixed     Commission 

Court  and  expenses    -        -  6,000    0    0 

Commissariat  aud  Victualling  -      3,096  16     I 

•  £189,468  16  4 
Estimated  expenditure  of  reli- 

s  societies          ...     -       7,000  0  0 

Ditto/>}f  men  of  war    -    -    -    -     10,000  0  0 

Valu7of  exports  in  £206.468  16     1 

1839     -     -     -      58,440     0     0 

Expenses  charged  , 
probably  includ- 
ed in  imports,  & 
gold,  bills,  &c  , 
not  included  in 
exports    -    -      48,028     0    0 

—    106,468    0    0 


Cjst  of  keeping  up  Sierra  Leone  £100,000    0    0 
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^£100,000  per  annum  is  the  balance 
paid  by  Great  Britain  to  bolster  up  a 
place  from  which  no  advantage  can 
ever  be  derived  ;  as  from  its  situation, 
on  no  great  navigable  river,  it  can 
exercise  little  influence  on  the  interior 
and  its  position  operate  against  com-- 
munication  with  other  parts  of  the 
coast. 

As  to  the  structure  of  its  society,  a 
good  deal  has  been  lately  stated  about 
the  progress  the  liberated  Africans  have 
made  in  civilization  and  wealth ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  few  instan- 
ces brought  forward  are  confined  to 
Free  Town,  and  those  engaged  in  mer- 
Cdntile  pursuits ;  and  when  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  climate,  which  prevents 
European  competition,  and  the  enor- 
mous annual  expenditure  of  the  British 
Government,  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  only  extraordinary  thing  is, 
that  they  have  not  driven  out  every 
white  merchant  long  ago  ;  as  it  is,  there 
are  not  50  liberated  Africans  in  the 
Colony  that  have  not  achieved  indepen- 
dence at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
this  country  ;  and,  however  amiable 
their  character,  all  are  agreed  that 
no  good  effect  on  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country  has  as  yet  been 
produced. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica.  —  The  intelligence  from 
Jamaica  is  to  the  3rd  of  November. 
The  papers  give  the  proceedings  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
on  the  25tfa  of  October.  His  Excel- 
lency delivered  along  speech,  in  which 
be  paid  a  high  tribute  of  applause  to 
his  predecessor  Sir  Charles  Metcalf. 

The  compliment,  says  the  Morning 
Journal,  paid  to  Sir  Charles  by  Lord 
Elgin,  was  felt  by  every  one  present 
who  cherishes  the  remembrance  of  the 
former,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged 
by  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
in  the  desire  of  Lord  Elgin  to  tread 
in  his  footsteps,  we  have  an  earnest 
that  mutual  confidence  and  good- 
will will  continue  to  be  exhibited 
by,  and  to  distinguish  the  Legislature 
of  this  island,  and  that  all  its  inhabi- 
tants will  co-operate  harmoniously  to 
promote  the  general  prosperity. 

The  readiness  expressed  by  the  Go- 
vernor, to  concur   in  any  measure  for 
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improving  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  is  another  instance  of  his 
desire  to  do  all  the  good  he  can.  The 
attention  which  Lord  Elgin  has  paid  to 
prison  matters,  and  the  deep  interest 
which  he  appears  to  take  in  the  mea- 
sures that  have  been  devised  to  place 
these  establishments  upon  a  satisfac- 
tory footing,  are  evidences  that  nothing 
will  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  ensure 
efficiency,  and  economy  in  that  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service. 

To  us  the  concluding  part  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's speech  is  particularly  inte- 
resting, and  we  could  dwell  upon  it  with 
pleasure  and  delight. — All  who  have 
permitted  themselves  time  to  think 
must  admit  with  Lord  Elgin,  that  the 
British  West  Indies  were  destined  to 
exercise  an  influence  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  terrilorial  extent  upon 
the  general  interests  of  humanity. 
They  are  still  regarded  by  other  nations 
as  the  theatre  of  a  great  experiment, 
the  issue  of  which  may  effect  the  doom 
of  thousands  now  in  bondage,  and  of 
millions  yet  unborn.  The  following  are 
the  concluding  observations  of  his 
Lordship  :— 

"  Upon  your  judgment  and  zeal,  (he  ■welfare 
of  this  magnificent  island  and  its  inhabitants 
mainly  depend — and  the  moral  effect  of  your 
deliberations  may  be  felt  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  your  active  jurisdiction.  The  Biitish  West 
India  Colonies  seemed  destined  to  exercise  an 
influence  very  disproportionate  to  their  terri- 
torial extent  upon  the  general  interests  of 
humanity.  Their  recent  history  furnishes  the 
example  of  the  most  generous  sacrifice  to  prin- 
ciple and  duty  which  the  annals  of  the  world 
record.  They  are  still  regarded  by  other  na- 
tions as  the  theatre  of  a  great  experiment,  the 
issue  of  which  may  affect  the  doom  of  thousands 
now  in  bondage,  and  of  millions  yet  unborn. 
That  you  will  contribute  all  that  in  yoH  lies  to 
its  complete  success,  by  continuing  to  legislate 
in  a  wise  and  benevolent  spirit,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt.  For  myself,  I  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  when  our  Sovereign  conferred  on  me 
the  olRee  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  hold, 
I  accepted  it  with  the  resolution  that  the  in- 
terests of  Jamaica  should  be  the  object  of  my 
undivided  attention,  and  unremitting  care, 
supported  by  the  conviction  of  your  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  wisdom,  and  not  without  a 
humble  confidence  that  our  zealous  and  united 
efforts  would  be  attended  by  a  blessing  from 
above.  It  is  alike  my  duty,  and  my  determina- 
tion to  administer  the  government  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  your  laws,  andl  in  the  spirit  of 
tlie  constitutien  of  Jamaica  Actuated  by  these 
sentiments,  I  confidently  rely  on  that  co-opera- 
tion from  you.  \thich  is  essential  to  my  success. 
And  I  cherish  the  hope,  tliat  while  we  study  to 
receive  and  to  advance  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  all  classes,  our  measures  may  tend  to 
promote  the  prosperitp  of  the  island  by  en- 
couraging the  revival  of  its  agriculture  and 
commerce." 
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One  very  important  statement  is, 
tliat  owing  to  the  laroje  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  coniiii^  crops,  that  the 
agriculturists  of  Jamaica,  are  willing 
that  the  government  should  deal  with 
the  sugar  duties,  merely  securing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection. 

Myalism. — The  negroes  of  Jamaica 
have  set  up  what  they  terra  "  Mya- 
Iism,"a  series  of  religious,  manaical,  and 
riotous  dances.  These  are  interspersed 
with  songs,  the  most  popular  of  which 
is  "  John  baptise  in  de  Kiber."  Sixty- 
four  warrants  were  issued  on  the  26th  of 
September,  for  tha  apprehenson  of  as 
many  blacks.  In  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  the  ramification  of  this  doctrine 
have  extended  from  the  Spring  Estate 
to  the  Moor-park,  embracing  a  circuit 
of  sixteen  plantations.  The  negroes 
attack  all  who  attempt  to  restrain  their 
antics.  At  Montego  Bay,  "  Obeaism'' 
has  been  incorporated  with  "  Mya- 
lism.'' This  is  negro  witchcraft  en- 
grafted on  religious  fanaticism. 

IJarbadoes  Papers  to  the  2d  of  Nov. 
have  been  received. — The  weather  had 
been  dry  again,  and  rain  was  anxiously 
expected,  as  a  dry  November  would, 
after  all,  prove  very  fatal  to  agricul- 
ture. Provisions  were  in  more  abun- 
dant supply  from  America.  A  few 
cases  of  fever  had  occurred  at  Bridge- 
town. 

Trinidad. — There  is  little  that  is 
new  to  be  found  in  the  Trinidad  papers. 
The  island  appears  to  enjoy  that  calm 
which  is  so  generally  experienced 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  is  so 
favourable  to  their  improvement.  Im- 
port duties  for  1840  was  ^11,443,  and 
in  1841,  £11,445;  which  represents  a 
sum  of  i'327,000  as  the  Custom-house 
value  of  imports  or  £7.  5s.  4d.  per  head ; 
and  the  exports  belugas  per  statement, 
of  the  value  of  £560,000,  represent  a 
production  of  exportable  produce  of 
.£12  2s.  lOd.  per  head. 

The  Trinidad  cocoa  planters  had  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  Lord  Stanley, 
which  led  them  to  infer  that  their  ap- 
plication for  a  different  method  of 
taking  the  Government  Navy  contracts 
would  be  favourably  entertained. 

Dominica. — This  little  island  has 
been  doing  well,  and  all  parties  in  it 
seem  delighted  with  the  prospects  for 
the  future.  The  Dominican  congratu- 
lates the  planters  upon  the  very  large 


crop  which  has  been  taken  off* this  year, 
and  the  expectation  of  doing  the  same 
next  year.  It  is  stated,  that  paper 
says,  that  the  crop  will  exceed  4,000 
hogshead,  and  that  the  island  has  not, 
since  the  year  1832,  shipped  as  large 
a  quantity.  Labour  being  the  great 
desideratum  required  by  us,  we  ought 
then  to  turn  our  attention  to  increase 
it  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  machinery  ;  if 
our  cane  fields  are  increased,  and  our 
means  for  reaping  them  remain  the 
same,  we  shall  be  as  badly  off  as  ever. 

British  Guiana. — The  most  satis- 
factory circumstance  in  the  accounts 
seems  to  be  the  apparent  improvement 
in  the  prospects  of  British  Guiana. 
The  sugar  making  was  in  progress,  and 
the  crop  was  expected  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  while  a  plan- 
tation had  been  purchased  for  81,000 
dollars,  which  although  not  a  high 
price,  was  still  better  than  could  have 
been  realised  ;  for  in  fact,  only  a  few 
mouths  back  property  of  all  descrip- 
tions was  absolutely  unsaleable.  A 
business  stand  in  Water-street,  had 
also  been  sold  for  10,000  dollars,  and 
altogether  there  was  an  improvement. 
The  labourers  were  getting  possession 
of  a  good  deal  of  land. 

Windward  Islands. — TheGovernor 
General  of  the  Windward  Islands,  in 
a  communication  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  St.  Vincent  on  the  subject 
of  the  English  Tariff  Act,  makes  the 
following  observations ;  — 

"  My  own  impression  is,  that  great  as  those 
benefits  may  be,  no  alteration  of  duties  on  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries,  not  even  of  the 
duties  upon  tliose  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  likely  to  be  of  more  importance  to  tlie  wel- 
fare of  the  Windward  Islands,  than  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  tlieir  own  internal  inter- 
course and  trade  ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  re- 
gulate themselves,  as  if  they  were  only  different 
counties  of  the  same  province,  the  price  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  must  ultimately 
affect  the  price  of  labour,  would  be  much  re- 
duced, and  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  made 
to  depend  upon  the  mercantile  transaction,  and 
on  a  more  extensive  system  of  exchange,  and 
more  perfect  division  of  labour,  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  industry  and 
activity  of  the  whole ;  if  the  energies  of  all  the 
islands  could  be  thus  stimulated  and  brought 
into  cooperation,  I  should  expect  that  within 
a  moderate  period  of  time,  their  united  capital 
and  population,  not  only  might  sujiply  the  ex- 
isting demands  for  labour,  but  would  lie  suf- 
ficient to  bring  into  culture  the  unoccupied 
lands." 

Sir  Charles  Grey  here  affirms  that 
which  all  political  economists  maintain, 
but  what  in  the  West  Indies  seems  to 
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be  denied,  that  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  regulate,  or  very  consi- 
derably affect  the  price  of  labour.  He 
appears  too  to  be  conversant  with  the 
West  India  notion  upon  the  subject. 
Hence  in  the  paragraph  (and  it  is  the 
last  one  of  his  letter)  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  above  extract,  he  observes, 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  at  present,  these 
are  not  popular  opinions,  and  I  shall  have  other 
and  fitter  opportunities  of  consulting  your  Ex- 
cellency upon  the  subject  of  the  recent  enact- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Parliament." 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada  papers  to  the  19th  of  Nov. 
have  come  to  hand,  but  are  barren  of 
news.  The  Montreal  Courier,  says, 
The  vexed  question  of  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment,  seems  likely  to  be  decided 
by  a  circumstance  which  no  one  antici- 
pated, and  the  occurrence  of  which  is 
a  subject  for  regret.  The  health  of  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  the  Governor-General, 
hj\s  been  severely  shaken  by  his  recent 
illhess,  and  the  locality  of  Kingston  is 
not  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  his 
complaint.  On  this  account,  it  is  ru- 
nioured,  that  a  change  will  take  place 
in  the  vice-regal  residence,  and  that 
his  Excellency  will  take  up  his  abode 
either  in  Quebec  or  Montreal—  that  is, 
if  he  does  not  proceed  home,  which  is 
far  from  improbable. 

Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  has 
been  returned  to  represent  the  "  helots" 
of  Beauharnois  in  the  provincial  as- 
sembly. The  Canada  papers  are  filled 
with  very  interesting  details  of  the 
recent  earthquake  at  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  the  St.  Maurice  Forges,  and 
other  places.  There  was  a  sudden 
sound,  a  rumbling  noise,  an  explosion 
like  a  twenty-four  pounder,  a  voilent 
trembling  of  the  earth,  the  rocking  of 
houses,  the  cracking'  of  walls,  the  cries 
of  women  and  children,  the  terror  of 
the  men,  the  rattling  of  glass-ware 
and  crockery,  the  falling  of  chimneys, 
and  various  other  remarkable  and 
terrific  phenomena.  But  little  damage, 
however,  was  done. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Canada 
loan  is  secured  by  act  of  parliament  on 
the  revenues  of  that  colony,  and  that 


the  British  government  guarantees  the 
interest  for  twenty  years,  but  failing 
redemption  of  the  capital  at  the  expiry 
of  that  period,  the  interest  will  become 
chargeable  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  Treasury 
will  remove  all  doubt  by  issuing  an 
amended  notice  for  the  information  of 
intending  offerers. 

We  perceive  from  the  American 
papers,  that  a  brisk  traffic  in  grain  and 
flour  is  going  on  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  from  which  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  reap  some  benefit; 
although  much  less  than  we  should  do, 
were  our  ports  thrown  open  to  the 
admission  of  wheat  and  flour,  direct 
from  the  United  States.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  New  York  Herald,  of 
November  19th,  will  show  that  the 
Canadians  are  anticipating  a  brisk 
trade  in  flour  with  Great  Britain. 

"  The  average  price  of  flour  in  this  country  is 
now  3,75  a  barrel — lower  than  it  has  ever  been. 
On  the  lakes,  large  quantities  of  breadstuffs  are 
crowding  forward  to  maiket.  Vessels  of  all 
kinds  are  in  demand,  millers  are  active  buying 
wheat  at  40  to  70  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  great 
western  intercommunications  are  alive  with 
waggons  loaded  down  with  grain.  Vast  quan- 
tities, comparatively  speaking,  are  going  to 
Canada,  vast  quantities  are  given  to  cattle,  vast 
quantities  are  storing,  and  vast  quantities  are 
seeking  a  market.  Tliere  is  no  colouring  in 
this.  Every  thing  indicates  the  great  yield  of 
last  year. 

"  Flour  and  wheat  shipped  for  Buffalo. 
Years  ending.  Flour  bbls.      Wheat  bush. 

Oct.    1838 39,463 215,600 

„         1839 50,922 203,120 

„         1840 101,076 163,.320 

„         1841 87,272 247,656 

1842 144,079 378,945 

"  The  aggregate  of  this  month  was  greatly 
reduced,  perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  con- 
sequence of  many  boats  taking  the  Niagara 
river  route  to  Black  Rock,  instead  of  the  canal, 
wliich  they  were  compelled  to  do  for  want  of 
sufficient  water  between  Buffalo  and  that  place. 

"  As  an  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  in  the  Buffalo  grain  market,  we 
would  mention  the  fact,  that,  of  the  immense 
amount  of  wheat  received  within  the  three  days 
ending  nth  inst.  not  over  40,000  bushels  re- 
mained unsoldi  This,  for  the  operations  of  two 
days,  in  the  most  unfavourable  weather,  will 
probably  challenge  competition  with  the  grain 
market  of  any  other  city,in  the  Union,  and  per- 
haps in  the  world. 

"  This  indicates  that  America  will  soon  be 
the  granary  of  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for 
tariffs,  we  could  now  supply  Europe  with  at 
least  five  miliions  barrels  of  flour,  worth 
twenty  five  millions  of  dollars — one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent  more  than  we  ever  exported. 
•Will  our  farmers  think  of  this?  Let  them 
ponder  well  on  protective  tariffs." 
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Imperial  Parliament The  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  13th  day  of  December,  to 
Thursday,  the  2nd  day  of  February  next, 
"  then  to  assemble  and  be  holden  for  the 
despatch  of  divere  urgent  and  important 
aflfairs." 

Colonial   Office ^Despatches    from 

the  [governor  of  Jamaica,  and  from  the 
governors  of  the  other  "West  India  Colo- 
nies were  received — Dec.  5th. 

From  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  in  China ;  from 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Cey- 
lon, St.  Helena,  and  British  Guiana — 
Dec.  6th. 

Mr.  Whitla,  of  Barbadoes,  had  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  Stanley — Dec.  Qlh. 

London  Gazette The  dignity  of  a 

Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ire- 
land has  been  granted  unto  Lieutenant 
General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  G.C.B.,  and  to 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten . 
—Whitehall,  Dec.  ]st. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Parker, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honour- 
able INIilitary  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  thereof. — Dec.  3d. 

Major-General  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
Bart. ,  to  be  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
said  Most  Honourable  Order. — Dec.  Sd. 

Major-General  George  Pollock,  Com- 
panion of  the  said  Most  Honourable  Mili- 
tary Order,  and  Major-General  William 
Nott,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service, 
to  be  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  same 
Order Dec.  3d. 

Gibraltar General    Sir    Ale.xander 

Woodford,  late  governor  of  Gibraltar, 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  Dec.  6th,  in  the 
Warspite. 

GtASGow  East  Ikdia  Association. 
This  Association  have  transmitted  a 
Memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
praying  for  a  material  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  tea,  and  the  establishment  of 
fair  reciprocity  with  China.  They  say 
that  the  direct  trade  of  this  country  to 
China  had  seldom  exceeded  £1,200,000 
per  annum,  and  the  annual  trade  from 
Cuba  has  seldom  exceeded  ^64,000,000 
sums  exclusive  of  what  passeshoht 
through  the  medium  of  America  and 
Australia.  The  difference  between  the 
two  being  made  good  by  the  opium  and 
Cotton  exported  from  British  India ; 
the  former  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000 
and  the  latter  of  upwai'ds  £1,000,000, 


whilst  the  balance  of  trade  against 
China  has  been  paid  in  bullion.  The 
supply  of  opium  and  cotton  is  not  likely 
to  be  materially  reduced.  The  silk  of 
China  is  constantly  losing  ground  in 
competition  with  that  of  Italy.  The 
miscellaneous  articles  admitted  of  little 
increase;  and  Tea,  the  great  staple  of 
China,  is  already  imported  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  the  consumption,  limited 
by  high  price,  will  allow.  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  already  exports  as  much  to 
China  direct,  and  from  India,  as  she 
receives  or  can  at  present  receive,  of  the 
produce'of  the  latter.  The  memorialists 
accordingly  show  to  the  First  Lord  of 
thfe  Treasury  that  there  is  no  room  for 
an  additional  export  trade  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  with  China,  because, 
although  there  be  an  immense  territory 
and  population  in  that  country,  yet  they 
have  not  produce  to  give  which  we  can 
at  present  take  in  return,  as  it  is  already 
proved  by  the  large  quantity  of  bullion 
required  from  China,  to  adjust  the 
balance  of  trade.  The  duty  charged  on 
tea  by  our  tariff  is  equal  to  200  per  cent, 
on  the  shipping  cost,  viz.  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 
on  an  article  which,  at  an  average,  costs 
Is.  on  board ;  and  whilst  a  tariff  is  ne- 
gociating  in  China  for  the  admission  of 
our  products,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Chinese  will  keep  in 
view  the  monstrous  duty  charged  in 
England  on  their  staple.  The  duty  so 
charged  falls  chiefly  on  the  poor,  who 
are  the  largest  consumers,  and  it  falls 
the  more  heavily,  that  they  consume  the 
low-priced  teas.  The  Memorialists 
accordingly  conclude  that  the  present 
high  duty  restricts  the  consumption 
materially,  and,  by  limiting  imports, 
limits  also  the  exports.  That  the  inter- 
course with  China,  having  heretofore 
been  confined  to  one  port,  the  inter- 
course could  not  be  so  extended  as  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  tea  taken  in 
return,  so  much  as  might  enable  her 
Majesty's  government  to  reduce  the 
duty  and  yet  maintain  the  revenue ;  but 
the  previous  hindrances  being  removed, 
and  we  having  now  access  to  the  port 
nearest  the  principal  place  of  growth, 
the  time  is  come  when  such  a  reduction 
is  impcriouslv  called  for. 
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The  Memorialists  further  say  that  a 
reduction  of  duty  on  black  teas,  by  one 
half,  would  not  only  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fair  tariff  with  China,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  our  exports,  but 
would  greatly  add  to  the  comfort,  espe- 
cially of  the  poorer  classes  of  British 
subjects,  at  least  it  would  only  partially, 
and  for  a  time  injure  the  revenue,  and 
would,  moreover,  materially  increase 
the  consumption  of  sugar,  another 
article  of  vast  importance  to  the  ex- 
chequer. 

Arrival  of  Chinese  Guns  at  the 
Tower — Five  brass  cannon,  captured  by 
the  British  during  the  Chinese  war,  arrived 
in  a  barge  from  the  Royal  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  and  were  landed  on  the  tower 
wharf.  Four  of  the  guns  are  of  large 
calibre,  one  of  them  being  a  68-pounder, 
and  the  bore  about  20  inches.  All  of  them 
are  [splendid  specimens  of  workmanship, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  seen  much 
service. 

The  Army  in  the  Colonies.- -The 
following  alti  rations  have  been  made  in 
the  reliefs  of  regiments  ordered  last 
August:  The  2d  battalion  97th,  to  go 
to  the  Ionian  Islands  to  relieve  the  88(h 
regiment,  which  is  to  be  removed  to 
Gibraltar  to  take  the  place  of  the  5th 
foot,  ordered  home.  The  2d  battalion 
42d,  to  go  to  Malta  to  take  the  place  of 
the  19th,  which  is  to  go  to  the  Ionian 
islands  to  relieve  the  1st  Battalion  42d, 
which  is  to  join  the  2d  battalion  at 
Malta.  The  1st  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade, 
to  go  from  Malta  to  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  take  tlie  place  of  the  77th,  which  is 
to  relieve  the  82d  at  Jamaica,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  succeed  the  70th  in 
Canada,  which  is  to  return  home.  The 
81st  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  West 
Indies  and  sent  to  Halifax  to  relieve  the 
64th,  which  is  to  return  home.  The 
practical  eflFect  of  this  arrangement  is 
to  diminish  the  forces  in  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands,  to  the  extent 
of  one  regiment. — Naval  and  MUitanj 
Gazette. 

The  British  Treaty.— Extract  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gushing  to  a  friend, 
dated  Washington,  Nov.  9th,  1842—"  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  to-day  the 
ratified  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  receipt  of  it  here  constitutes  the 
completion  of  the  most  important  diplo- 
matic act  in  which  the  United  States 
have  been  concerned,  since  the  treaty 


of  Ghent.  It  is  an  event  of  which  the 
administration  may  justly  be  proud, 
and  the  document  itself  is  an  attractive 
object,  independently  of  the  political 
interest  of  the  treaty.  It  will  take  its 
place  among  the  archives  of  the 
government,  for  the  curious  inspection 
of  future  generations.  I  send  you  a 
brief  description  of  it.  The  treaty  is 
fairly  engrossed,  in  a  thin  volume  of 
folio  ruled  paper,  bound  in  crimson 
velvet,  with  ribbons  to  tie  the  covers 
together  when  closed  ;  depending  from 
which,  by  two  silver  or  silk  cords  with 
large  tassels,  of  the  same  materials,  is 
the  seal,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  an  inch  thick.  This  seal  is  con- 
tained in  a  silver  box  or  case,  stamped 
on  the  cover  with  a  beautiful  raised  im- 
pression of  the  British  arms,  and  re- 
presents Queen  Victoria  on  horseback, 
with  a  page  holding  the  horse,  and  sur- 
rounding the  figures  the  legend — "  Vic- 
toria Dei  Gratia  Bntanniarum  Regina 
Fidel  Defensor."  The  signature  to  the 
ratification  by  the  queen  is  in  a  large 
and  bold  hand — Victoria  R.  The  rati- 
fications were  exchanged  on  the  13th 
Oct.,  1842 — the  exchanges  being  at- 
tended by  the  signature  and  seals  of 
Mr.  Everett  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  I 
observe  that  the  former  has  for  motto— 
"  Patrm,  Veritas.  Fides ;"  and  the  latter 
— "  Ne  Niinium." 

Loss  OF  the  Emigrant  Ship  "  Chat- 
ham."— Within  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  accounts  have  been  received  of  the 
total  loss  of  the  emigrant  ship  '  Chatham,' 
while  on  her  outward  passage  from  Lon- 
don to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  It 
happened  during  a  dreadful  gale  of  wind 
on  the  coast  near  Figuera ;  and  but  for 
the  promptitude  displayed  by  the  com- 
mander and  officers,  all  on  board  would 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  Unfortunately, 
soon  after  the  ship  had  struck,  the  sea 
made  a  complete  breach  over  her,  and 
swept  two  passengers  and  three  seamen 
overboard.  Every  effort  was  used  to  save 
them,  but  without  success.  The  rest  were 
afterwards  safely  conveyed  ashore.  The 
ship  is  partially  insured. 

The  Govkknor-General  of  Inoia 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Ellen  borough  purposes 
to  return  to  .England  as  soon  as  he  has 
settled  the  affairs  of  India  on  a  better 
basis ;  and  that  the  present  Governor  of 
Madras,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  will 
assume  the  governor-general's  office.  We 
hear  that  in  thisevent  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
will  proceed  to  Madras  direct  from  China, 
and  Sir  H.  Gough  will  relieve  Sir  J. 
Nicolk. 
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EMPLACEMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

[Where  two  places  are  mentioned,  the  last  named  is  that  at  which  the  Depot  uf 
the  Regiment  is  stationed.] 


1st  Life  Guards— Hyde  Park 

2d  U'indsor 

Royal  Horse  Guards— Regent's  Park 

Ist  Dragoon  Guards— Canada;  Dorchester 

2d  Nottingham 

3d  Biriniiigliam 

4th  Dublin 

5th  Dublin 

6th  Glasgow 

7th  Cahir 

1st  Dragoons — Manchester 

2d  Exeter 

Sd  Bengal ;  Maidstone 

4th  Brighton 

6th  Piershill 

7th  Hussars — Canada  ;  Dorchester 

8th  Hounslow 

9th  Lancers — Bengal ;  Maidstone 

10th  Hussars— BallincoUig 

nth  York 

12th  Lancers — Dublin 

13th  Light  Dragoons — Ipswich 

14th  Bombay  ;  Maidstone 

15th  Hussars — Madras  ;  Maidstone 

16th  Lancers — Bengal ;  Maidstone 

17th  Leeds 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  batt) — Wellington  Bar- 
racks 

(2d  batt)  Canada 

(3d  batt)  Manchester 

Coldstream  Guards  (Ist  batt) — Portman-strect 
Barracks 

(2d  batt)  Canada 

Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  (1st  batt) — St.  George's 
Barracks 

(2d  batt)  The  Tower 

Ist  Foot  (Ist  batt)— Gibraltar  j  Templemore 

(2d  baft)  Canada ;  Charles  Fort 

2d  Bombay ;  Chatham 

3d  Bengal ;  Chatliam 

4th  Madras;  Chatham 

5th  Gibraltar  ;  Cork 

Cth  Gosport 

7th  Gibraltar ;  Dover 

8tii  Dublin 

Cth  Bengal ;  Chatham 

Kith  Bengal;  Sbeerness 

11th  Weedon 

12th  Mauritius ;  Winchester 

13th  Bengal ;  Chatham 

llth  Canada;  Londonderry 

15th  Windsor 

16th  Portsmouth 

1 7th  Aden;  Chatham 

18th  China;  Chatham 

19th  Malta;  Dover 

20th  Bermuda:  Isle  of  Wight 

21st  Bengal;  Chatham 

22d  Bombay ;  Chatham 

23d  Canada ;  Isle  of  Wight 

24th  Devonport 

25th  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  India;  Chatham 

2Gth  China ;  Chatham 

27th  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Mullingar 

28th  Bombay ;  Chatham 

2!Uh  Bengal ;  Chatham 

30th  N.  Brunswick;  Galway 

3Ist  Bengal  ;  Chatham 

32d  Leeds 

33d  St.  Vincent ;  Waterford 

34  th  Northampton 

35th  Mauritius;  Youghall 

36 Ih  Limerick 

37  ih  Dublin 


38th Corfu;  Hull 

39th  Madras ;  Chatham 

40th  Bombay  ;  Cliatham 

4Ist  Madras;  Chatham 

42d  Cephalonia ;  Stirling 

43d  Canada ;  Eiiniskiilen 

4-lth  Bengal ;  Chatham 

45th  Cork 

46th  Barbadoes ;  Templemore 

47th  Berhice ;  Castlebar 

4Sth  Gibraltar;  Guernsey 

49th  China ;  Chatham 

50th  Bengal;  Chatham 

61st  N.  S.  Wales;  Chatham 

52d  N.  Brunswick ;  Athlone 

53d  Edinburgh 

54th  Belfast 

65th  China;  Chatham 

56th  Birr 

57th  Madras;  Chatham 

5Sth  Dublin 

59tli  Trinidad  ;  Jersey 

60th  (Ist batt)  Manchester;  (2d  batt)  Jamaica; 
Dublin 

61.<t  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

62d  Bengal ;  Chatham 

63d  Madias ;  Chatham 

64th  Halifax ;  Tralee 

65th  Manchester 

66tli  Glasgow 

67th  Canada;  PIvmouth 

68th  Canada;  Cliester 

69th  Fernioy 

70th  Canada ;  Waterford 

71st  Canada;  Isle  of  Wight 

72d  Bolton 

73d  Newport,  South  Wales 

7'ith  Canada;  Cashel 

75th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Tilbury  Fort 

76th  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia ;  Cork 

77th  Corfu ;  Sheerness 

78th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 

79th  Gibraltar ;  Aberdeen 

80th  New  South  Wales  ;  Chatham 

8Ist  Canada;  Athlone 

82d  Nova  Scotia ;  Boyle 

83d  Canada ;  Armagh 

84th  Madras :  Chatham 

85th  Canada ;  Nenagh 

86th  Bombay ;  Chatham 

87th  Mauritius ;  Paisley 

88th  Malta:  Longford 

89th  Canada;  Naas 

90th  Ceylon ;  Dublin 

91st  Cape  and  St.  Helena;  Isle  of  Wight 

92d  Barbadoes ;  Dundee 

9.')d  Canada;  Carlisle 

y4th  Madras ;  Chatham 

95th  Ceylon  ;  Chatham 

9(Jth  New  South  Wales ;  Chatham 

97th  Zante  ;  Dover 

98th  China;  Brecon  ' 

99th  New  South  Wales ;  Chatham 

Rifle  Brigade  (1st  batt.)  Malta:  Drogheda  (2d 

batt.)  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Isle  of  Wight. 
1st  W.  I.  R.  Demerara,  &c. 
2d  Jamaica 
3d  Sierra  Leone 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.  Ceylon 
R.  Canada  Rifle  Regt.  Canada 
Cape  Mounted  Riflemen— Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Royal  Newfoundland  Cos. — Newfoundland 
Royal  Malta  Fencible  Regt  — Malta 
St.  Ueleua  ilcgt.— St.  Helena 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Cuff,  George,   Esq.   l.iily  of,  n  son  and  heir,  on 

23(1  Sept.  at  Black  River,  Jamaica. 
Davis,    Rev.  TJohn,    Native   Baptist,    wife    of, 

twin-daughters,  on  29th  Sept.  at  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 
Fordyce,  Captain  John,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery, 

lady  of,  a  son  (still-boni),  on  9th  December, 

at  London. 
Osbom,  Rev.  David,  Curate  of  Westmoreland, 

lady,  of  a  son,  on  28th   Sept.  at  Alloa,  Dar- 

liston,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

MARRIAGES. 

Axford,  Charles  J.  Esq.  eldest  son  of  C.  J.  F. 
Axford,  Esq.  of  Swindon,  Wilts,  to  Catherine 
Emma,  daughter  of  .George  Waters,  Esq. 
First  Judge  of  Civant,  Tillicherry,  Madras, 
on  29th  November,  at  St.  Pancras  Church, 
London. 

Bldw^ll,  Charles  Broolie,  Esq.  Registrar  to  the 
Mixed  Commission  Courts  of  Sierra  Leone, 
to  Amelia  Isabel,  third  daughter  of  John 
Finden,  Esq.  of  Dorset  Place,  Regent's  Park, 
on  I3th  Dec.  at  Marylebone,  London. 

Cairns,  G.  Esq.  merchant  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  to 
Almira  'Ann,  eldest  daugliter  of  Colonel  J. 
O'Dwyer,  of  Abbottsford,  Canada  East,  on 
13th  October,  at  tlie  Episcopal  Church,  Ab- 
bottsford. 

Catton,  Mr.  Thomas,  saddler,  of  |Hamilton,  el- 
dest son  of  Mr.  Richard  Catton,  of  Brantford, 
to  Miss  Estlier  Byrara,  "of  Detroit,  on  2-Jth 
Sept.  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Clark,  James  Otway,  Esq.  of  Kingston,  Jamai- 
ca, to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Led- 
donius,  Esq.  on  13th  Oct.  at  Retirement  in 
Trelawney,  Jamaica. 

Donahue,  Mr.  T.  J.  to  Fanny,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Abbott,  on  20th  October,  at 
Montreal. 

Eliot,  George  Esq.  Government  Resident  at 
Bunbury,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  M.  Walter 
Cliftoi^  Esq.  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Western  Australian  Company,  at  Australind, 
Western  Australia. 

Facey,  James  Samuel,  Esq.  to  Priscilla,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Saa,  Esq.  on  27th 
Sept.  in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

Foster,  Mr.  Arthur,  merchant,  to  Mary  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Chambers,  Esq. 
on  27th  Oct.  at  Kingston,  Montreal. 

Gillett,  Hiram,  Esq.  to  Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Kidd,  Esq.  of 
Green  Mount,  Keady,  Ireland,  on  10th  Oct. 
at  Port  Hope,  Canada. 

Gundlack,  A.  F.  Esq.  to  Matilda  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Austin  Leonard  Esq.  M.D.  on 
1st  Oct.  at  Lappairie,  Canada. 

Hart,  Mr.  Halsey,  P.  Professor  of  Penmanship, 
to  Charlotte  Amelia,  daughter  of  Walter  Fol- 
lett,  on  the  18th  Oct.  at  Niagara. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Charles  S.  P.  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Kennedy,  Sntherlandshire,  Scot- 
land, to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Bruce, 
Esq.  on  12th  Oct.  at  Kingston,  Canada. 


Lambert,  Mr.  James,  to  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
M'Intosh,  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Charles 
>l'Intosh,  of  the  steamer  "Cobourg,"on  19th 
Oct.  at  Cobourg. 

Lugard,  Henry  Williamson,  Esq.  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mrs.  M'Henry,  of  Parramatta,  on  14tli  May, 
at  Parramatta. 

Lumsden,  Mr.  James,  printer,  to  Miss  Mary 
Slack,  on  7th  Oct.  at  Toronto. 

Macfarlane,  Mr.  Walter,  Engineer  of  the 
steamer  Ann.  to  Miss  Jane  Carmichael,  of 
Stamford,  on  ISth  Oct.  at  Niagara. 

Maitland,  Mr.  David,  to  Jane,  only  daughter 
of  Peter  Paterson,  Esq.  on  20th  October,  at 
Toronto. 

Milne,  Rev.  George,  M.  A.  Missionarj'  SPG. 
Bale  des  Chaleurs,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  Aberdeen,  on  19th 
October,  at  Ouebec,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Montreal. 

M'Dougall,  Rev.  Robert,  of  Peterboro'  (late  of 
the  Canada  Baptist  College),  to  Elizabeth 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Captain  Rodd,  of  Mon- 
treal, on  29th  Sept.  at  Montreal. 

Pechell,  George  S.  Esq.  of  the  47th  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
S.  G.  Pechell,  Royal  Navy,  of  Bereley  House, 
Hants,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Major  Bremnet, 
same  regt.  at  Dadwharr,  India. 

Phillips,  Mr.  S.  one  of  the  Masters  in  the  Que- 
bec Classical  School,  to  Martha,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Le- 
gishani,  Kent,  England,  on  29th  September, 
at  Quebec. 

Shortland,  the  Honourable  Willoughby,  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  to  Isabella  Kate,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  A.  Fitzgerald  'Esq.  Registrar- 
General  of  Deeds,  lately  of  Geraldine,  County 
Limerick,  on  19th  April,  at  Auckland. 

Smith,  Mr.  Francis,  gasfitter,  to  Miss  Hannah 
Rose,  on  the  25th  of  October,  at  Hamilton, 
Montreal. 

Solomon,  Philip  Esq.  to  Evelina,  daughter  of 
the  late  Abraham  Printo,  E.sq  merchant,  en 
25th  Sept.  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Talbot,  R.  Esq.  R.  A.  to  Henrietta,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Blackmnn, 
Principal  of  the  Theological  Institution  in 
Newfoundland,  on  18th  Sept.  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland. 

Tregarthan,  Captain  William  M.  of  Cornwall, 
England,  to  Lydia,  sixth  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  O'Leary,  of  Horton,  on  6th  Oct.  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

DEATHS. 

Andrews,  Charles,  Major  commanding  the  2d 
Light  Infantry  Battalion,  on  Mth  August,  at 
Loodianah,  East  Indies. 

Boirle,  James  P.  on  ICth  October,  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Boyce,  Augustus  Robert,  Ensign  in  the  11th 
Regiment,  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and 
youngest  son  of  H.  P.  Boyce,  E-sq.  and  the 
late  L.-\dy  Amelia  Sophia  Boyce,  at  Alimeda- 
bad,  Bombay,  aged  21. 

Brecken,    Matilda,  relict  of  Ralph  Breeken, 
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Esq.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  aged  65,  at  Prince 
Edward's  Island. 

Cargill,  Jane,  wife  of  Jasper  F.  Cargill,  E.sq. 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  'Marston,  Esq.  on  30th  Sept.  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  leaving  her  husband  and 
four  young  children  to  mourn  their  early 
loss. 

Clow,  Betsy  M.  wife  of  John  Clow,  Esq.  mer- 
chant of  Liverpool,  ou  8lh  November,  at 
Madeira. 

Constable,  George,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  the  18th 
East  India  Regt.  at  Bombay,  and  youngesit 
son  of  John  Charles  Constable,  Esq.  ou  7th 
Dec.  at  Oak  House,  Battcrsea. 

Fenwick,  Christopher  Creswell,  Esq,  on  4th 
Nov.  at  Orillia,  Upper  Canada,  aged  26  years. 
He  was  unfortunately  drowned  on  Lake  Sim- 
coe,  by  the  accidental  upsetting  of  his  canoe. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Bernard,  Superintendent  of  the 
St.  Catherine's  House  of  Correction,  and 
Band  Master  of  the  St.  Catherine's  Regi- 
ment, on  29th  [Sept.  after  a  short  illness,  at 
Spanish  Town,  t  Kingston,  Jamaica.  —  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  late 
Band  Master  in  the  64th  Regt.  His  remains 
were  attended  to  the  place  of  interment  by 
tlie  Band  of  which  he  was  Master ;  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  Sergeants  and  Privates 
of  the  St.  Catherine's  Regiment,  and  the  2d 
W  I.  Regiment;  and  a  number  of  Sergeants 
of  Artillery,  and  of  the  Line,  and  several  in- 
habitants of  the  town — the  band  playing  the 
usual  solemn  music. 

Foster,  Arthur  Fitz  John,  Esq.  eldest  son  of 
the  late  John  Foster  Esq.  of  Brickhill,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  on  22d  Oct.  at  Spanish 
Town,  Jamaica,  in  the  .SOth  year  of  his  age. 
By  his  death  the  Bar  has  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  and  most  distinguished  ornaments 
— the  House  of  Assembly,  and  various  public 
bodies  to  which  he  was  attached,  one  of  its 
most  useful  and  enlightened  members — tlie 
parish  of  St.  James,  one  of  its  most'  talented 
and  industrious  representatives — and  the 
poor,  a  warm  and  powerful  advocate.  His 
death  has  created  a  blank  in  the  circle  in 
which  he  immediately  moved,  wliich  will 
not  be  easily  filled  up;  and  tlie  community 
generally  have  lost  an  honourable  and  valua- 
ble member. — Jamaica  Paper. 

Goode,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ambrose,  late  a  Chaplain 
in  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  Bom- 
bay, and  in  early  life  an  Officer  in  the  Artil- 
lery, aged  48,  at  Lynn. 

Hardy,  John,  jun.  Esq.  for  many  years  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  12th 
Aug.  at  Rhin. 

Hill,  General  Lord,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.  on  lOth 
Dec.  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat, 
Hardwicke  Grange,  near  Shrewsbury. 


Kennaway,  William  Richard,  Esq.  Judge"  of 
the  Civil  Court  of  Futtypore,  on  13th  Oct.  at 
Cawnpoje,  East  Indies. 

Leighton,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Shepherd, 
Chaplain  at  Daces,  Bengal,  and  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Captain  Henry  Christopher,  of 
the  Hon.  EUist  India  Company's  Maritime 
Service,  on  27th  November,  at  Hackney,  near 
London. 

M'Kay,  Alfred  D.  Esq.  on  25th' September,' at 
Tliatchfield  Pen,  near  Black  River,  Ja- 
maica. 

Norris,  Charles,  Esq.  late  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Civil  Service,  and  Chief  Secretary 
to  Government  at  Bombay,  on  6th  Dec.  at 
Abbey  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  aged  51  years; 
dearly  beloved  in  life,  his  death  is  most  deeply 
lamented  by  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Pliibbs,  Owen,  Captain  of  Her  Majesty's  86th 
Regiment,  at  Vingoria,  en  route  with  his 
Regt.  from  Bombay  to  Belgaum. 

Ray,  Mr.  John,  jun.  formerly  of  Port  Maria,  in 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  on  Uth  June,  at  Free 
Town,  Sierra  Leone,  aged  23.  The  last  1 1 
years  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Sierra  Leone, 
where  he  had  earned  for  himself  a  high  cha- 
racter for  honour.and  integrity. 

Riley,  Mr.  VV.  M.  superintendent  of  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Purt  Royal,  Jamaica,  on  26th 
Oct.  aged  32  years. 

Shepherd,?  John  Forbes,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  eldest  son  of  John  Shepherd, 
Esq.  of  Holly  Lodge,  Walton-on-Thames,  on 
10th  Sept.  at  Slugapore,  aged  19  ye.irs. 

Stuart,  Captain  R.  D.  of  the  14th  Regt.  Bom- 
bay Native  Infantry, on  13th  Oct.  at  Bombay, 
aged  36  years. 

Sutton,  David,  Esq.  late  a  Captain  in  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Maratime  Service,  on 
9th  Dec.  at  St.  Marylebone,  London,  aged 
67  years. 

Watt,  John,  Esq.  only  surviving  member  of  the 
firm  of  M'Dowall,  Crasmie,  and  Watt,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  8d  Oct.  As  a  mer- 
chant, the  character  of  Mr.  Watt  was  irre- 
proachable ;  as  a  man,  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  we  meet  but  with  few  in  our  earthly 
pilgrimage,  whose  character  combine  so  many 
excellent  qualities. 

The  '  Union  Jack '  was  hoisted  at  half- 
mast  on  Monday,  in  testimony  of  the  general 
feeling  of  regret  entertained  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Watt.  His  memory  will  long  be  cherished 
by  his  numerous  and  sinctrely^pttached 
friends — a  large  concourse  of  whiJi  mourn- 
fully followed  his  remains  to  th^tomb! — 
Morning  Journal. 
Wilson,  Nora,  wife  of  John  Grant  Wilson,  Esq. 
of  St.  Andrew's,  on  23<l  Sept.  at  Morant  Bay, 
Jamaica,  ag(  d  29  years ;  and  on  the  28th, 
John,  their  infant  son,  aged  11  months. 
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THE  ABORIGINES   OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

"  MERCY— NOT  SACRIFICE." 

In  the  introduction  to  an  able,  interesting,  and  philanthropic  work 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  valued  contributors,  we  find  the 
following  observations — "  In  regard  to  a  race  at  this  moment  suffering 
the  most  frightful  oppressions  at  our  hands,  'the  natives  of  all  the 
Australias,'  it  is  probable  that  mere  want  of  information  as  to  one  fact, 
goes  far  towards  causing  the  neglect  of  the  only  measures  that  would 
save  them  from  suffering.  That  fact  is,  the  amount  of  their  population, 
which  being  thought  to  be  insignificant,  seems  to  justify  this  fatal 
neglect.  Under  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  the  Missionary  Societies 
consider  the  claim  of  the  Australian  aborigines  feeble,  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries ;  and  the  government,  yielding  to  the  same  view, 
does  not  enter  upon  the  task  of  their  protection  and  improvement  in  a 
manner  at  all  proportioned  to  its  now  increasing  revenue  from  their 
land,  nor  adequately  to  their  wants.  The  surveyor-general  of  New 
South  Wales  has  encouraged  this  neglect,  by  misrepresenting  the 
native  population  of  the  whole  country  in  a  most  extraordinary  way. 
He  infers,  from  a  book  which  he  quotes  imperfectly,  that  the  interior 
of  New  Holland  is  absolutely  uninhabited ;  and  he  concludes,  from 
reasons  inconsistent  with  his  own  recorded  experience,  and  against 
strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  that  where  the  country  is  not  uninha- 
bited, the  natives  are  only  about  42,000  in  number.  Nevertheless, 
exceedingly  clear  proofs,  from  actual  observation,  can  be  offered  for 
belief,  that  they  exceed  one  million  of  souls."  * 

*  Humane  Policy ;  or,  The  Civilization  of  African  and  other  Barbarous  People. 
By  Saxe  Bannister,  Esq.,  M.A.,  &c.  8ec. 
VOL.  II. NO.  7  L 
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Whether  the  amount  stated  by  Major  Mitchell,  or  that  conjectured 
upon  more  solid  grounds  by  Mr.  Bannister,  be  nearer  to  the  fact,  the 
aborigines  of  these  new  countries — upon  which  we  have  intruded  our 
redundant  population,  to  which  we  have  sent  wealthy  speculators,  in 
search  of  higher  interest  for  their  capital  than  could  be  obtained  in 
their  native  land  ;  needy  adventurers,  to  search  for  labour  and  existence ; 
and  criminals,  whose  presence  was  offensive  to  our  nice  sense  of 
justice — are  at  least  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  preser- 
vation of  their  freedom,  from  us  in  return.  Were  we  to  look  bacic  upon 
the  history  of  conquered  countries,  we  should  find  that  where  the 
principle  of  humanity  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  invaders,  a  day  of 
retaliation  has  inevitably  arrived ;  and  althougli  tlie  plea  for  neglect  of 
the  Australian  aborigines  is  "  insignificance  of  character  and  paucity 
of  numbers,"  they  might,  in  the  hands  of  more  civilized  enemies,  be 
made  apt  instruments  of  mischief.  Hatred  of  Spanish  cruelty  was  as 
green  in  the  memory  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  period  of  the  last  revolu- 
tion, as  if  the  burning,  torturing,  and  butchering  of  their  innocent  pro- 
genitors had  only  recently  occurred. 

Where  the  Romans  colonized,  they  instituted  a  code  for  the  protection 
of  the  dispossessed,  as  well  as  for  the  regulation  of  the  settlers ;  the 
Americans  found  it  politic  to  pursue  similar  arrangements,  and,  ulti- 
mately, found  it  more  profitable  and  happy  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
amicably  for  an  exchange  of  lands,  than  to  exterminate  the  tribes,  and 
seize  their  country.  Algiers  was  not  a  barbarous  state  without  a  form 
of  government,  the  comparison  therefore  is  less  appropriate  ;  but  the 
tribes  beyond  it  are  semi-barbarous,  and  with  these  France  has 
determined  upon  incorporating  her  colonists  by  means  the  best  calculated 
to  ensure  repose,  and  least  likely  to  kindle  those  vindictive  feelings, 
which  the  semi-savages  of  North  Africa  consider  it  noble  to  preserve  and 
fulfil,  no  matter  how  distant  the  opportunity.  Why  then  should  British 
subjects,  trained  in  a  religion  of  meekness,  forgiveness,  and  charity,  be 
more  cruel,  ungrateful,  and  unjust,  than  those  of  nations  which  they 
affect  to  contemn  ? 

We  have  alluded  to  the  heinousness  of  the  Spaniard  in  extirpating 
the  Peruvian  and  the  Mexican  races,  but  we  have  the  public  declara- 
tion of  Australian  journalists — themselves  British-born,  and  themselves 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  wealth  and  social  happiness,  in  the  land  which 
the  Supreme  Being  had  conferred  upon  the  plundered  aborigines — we 
have  their  solemn  averments,  that  Spanish  cruelty  has  never  exceeded 
the  atrocities  committed  upon  the  native  population  of  Australasia. 
Had  our  enemies  poured  forth  the  "  tale   of  calumny  "  against  our 
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national  character,  what  a  burst  of  indignation  would  have  met  and 
repelled  it!  yet  with  how  much  calmness  and  indifference  is  the  intelli- 
gence of  murders,  manslaughters,  and  spoliations  committed  upon  those 
guiltless  creatures  and  on  their  native  soil,  received  both  by  the  colo- 
nial executive,  and  the  supreme  government  itself!  When  is  a  change 
to  corae  over  this  inhuman  policy !  How  can  prosperity  bless  the 
efforts  of  a  government  or  a  people  so  insensible  to  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  solicitations  of  mercy ! 

Tfie  massacre  at  Milmeruna  excited  little  public  sympathy  in  the 
colonies,  although  "it  produced  some  excitation."  That  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  soil  had  been  slain  by  usurpers,  was  not  the  subject  of 
the  controversial  opinions  or  discussions  ;  but,  how  far  the  repetition 
of  those  butcheries  would  be  permitted.  Well  do  we  remember  the 
sneer,  the  smile  of  contempt  and  disappointment,  that  marked  the 
countenances  of  those,  who  viewed  in  that  bloody  scene  but  the  first 
act  of  a  deep  tragedy,  about  to  be  enacted  by  the  white  men  upon 
their  coloured  brethren.  And  well  also  do  we  remember  the  heart- 
felt joy  we  experienced  at  reading  the  declaration  of  Governor  Grey, 
upon  that  melancholy  and  memorable  occasion,  stating  "  that  he  would 
not  authorize  the  levying  of  war,  or  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights 
against  the  aborigines  of  Australia."  As  if  wanting  confidence  in  his 
own  authority,  in  having  adopted  so  decidedly,  those  measures  which 
the  rights  of  man  naturally  suggested  to  a  wise  and  humane  magistrate, 
the  Governor  forwarded  a  statement  of  the  miserable  rencontre  to 
Lord  Stanley,  from  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  the  follow- 
ing flattering  and  encouraging  reply  : — 

Downing- street,  24th  November,  1841. 

Siu, — I  have  received  your  despatch.  No.  3,  of  the  29th  May  last,  reporting  an 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  a  party  of  colonists  who  were  proceeding  in 
charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide,  by  a  body  of  the  aborigines  of 
South  Australia.  You  also  report  a  further  attack  upon  a  party  of  volunteers, 
who  had  proceeded  in  search  of  the  stolen  property.  I  have  also  received  your 
further  despatch  of  the  31st  May,  No.  5,  announcing  the  departure  of  a  strong 
police  force,  under  the  orders  of  the  commissioner  of  police,  and  the  protector  of 
the  aborigines,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  those  outrages. 

I  entirely  approve  the  course  pursued  by  you  on  this  occasion,  and  the  instruc- 
tions which  you  furnished  to  the  party  whom  you  despatched  on  that  service. 
You  will  omit  no  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  colonists  the  warnings  you 
appear  so  judiciously  to  have  given,  as  to  their  relation  with  the  aborigines.  And 
you  will  consider  it  your  duty  to  visit  with  severity  any  proceedings  which  may 
be  adopted  by  them  against  the  native  inhabitants,  exceeding  the  limits  of  the 
strictest  self-defence. 

1  have,  &c.  Stanley. 

To  Governor  Grey. 

1.2 
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Here,  then,  we  see  the  disposition  of  both  the  superior  and  deputed 
authorities  favourable  to  the  protection  of  the  original,  natural  pro- 
prietors of  those  countries  from  which  the  people  of  England  derive, 
and  are  still  further  likely  to  derive,  the  most  extended  benefits. 
Philanthropic  individuals  also  have  arisen,  and  nobly  vindicated  the 
rights  of  those  injured  beings  ;  but  this  bounden  duty  should  not  be 
suffered  to  devolve  upon  the  benevolent,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  transferred  to  and  imposed  on  the  ungrateful  colonist,  who  has 
usurped  the  soil  of  him  whom  he  would  willingly  make  his  victim. 
The  Protection  Society,  supported  by  government,  not  in  a  luke- 
warm, careless,  apathetic  manner,  but  with  an  activity  and  decision 
that  would  at  once  demonstrate  its  sincerity,  would,  no  doubt,  contri- 
bute materially  towards  obtaining  justice,  if  not  mercy,  for  the  suffer- 
ers ;  but,  the  executive  alone  can  inspire  that  proper  respect  for  the 
regulations  of  the  colony,  in  which  the  best  security  of  the  native 
consists.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  untiring  energies  of  those 
humane  associations,  that  have  strained  every  sinew  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  aboriginal  people,  both  in  Africa  and  Australia,  we 
must  earnestly  demand  the  vigilant  eye  and  the  powerful  arm  of  the 
executive  government,  in  carrying  out  the  just  and  merciful  intentions 
which  they  have  expressed. 

These  resolutions,  however  well  intended,  have  by  no  means  pro- 
duced the  consequences  expected  or  desired — strife  still  exists  between 
settlers  and  natives,  as  well  as  between  different  tribes  of  the  latter ; 
and,  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  government  to  interpose, 
and  settle  these  tribal  quarrels,  in  a  way  that  would  convince  the 
contending  parties  of  the  wisdom  and  strict  impartiality  of  our  insti- 
tutions. This  step,  individually,  is  next  in  importance  to  impressing 
on  their  minds  the  confidence  they  may  repose  in  us  in  all  disputes 
between  them  and  their  white  brethren,  to  whom  they  naturally  ima- 
gine a  white  judge  and  jury  would  be  disposed  to  lean.  That  the 
natives  are  not  incorrigible,  but,  in  many  instances,  easily  appeased, 
has  frequently  been  shown.  We  here,  from  many  printed  and  written 
proofs,  select  and  prefer  the  following,  both  for  the  simplicity  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  the  unquestionable  character  of  its  origin.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Sydney  Herald,  by  a  settler  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clarence  River,  and  the  circumstance  related  took  place  in  the  month 
of  June,  last  year  (1842). 

I  am  induced  to  send  you  an  account  of  a  rather  interesting  interview  which 
I  had  some  days  ago  with  a  party  of  the  aborigines  upon  the  upper  part  of  this 
river,  being  of  opinion  that  the  insertion  of  the  particulars  in  the  columns  of  your 
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widely-circulated  paper  may  be  productive  of  some  good  results,  as  far  as  may 
tend  to  remove  tlie  belief  that  these  people  are  an  utterly  irreclaimable  and  fero- 
cious set  of  beings,  and  throw  light  upon  this  their  real  character  and  disposition 
— a  subject  very  little  known  or  understood. 

Since  the  hostile  encounters  with  the  blacks,  which  took  place  upon  this  river 
about  a  year  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  murders  committed  by  them,  they  have 
rarely  shown  themselves,  but  have  kept  among  the  mountains,  and  avoided  all 
intercourse,  always  making  off  as  fast  as  possible  if  accidentally  seen,  though 
they  have  occasionally  crept  unobserved  upon  the  huts,  and  carried  off  the  shep- 
herds' blankets  and  axes,  I  had  previously  several  times  tried  to  find  and  bring 
them  to  a  parley,  to  endeavoiu-  to  establish  a  better  understanding  between  them 
and  ourselves,  but  always  without  success,  imtil  upon  the  occasion  above  men- 
tioned, when,  having  seen  a  smoke  rising  amongst  the  ,hills  some  miles  distant, 
my  brother  and  myself  mounted  our  horses,  and  set  out  to  make  another  attempt. 
After  clambering  about  the  hills  for  some  time,  we  entered  a  narrow  valley,  which 
we  had  not  explored  far,  when  we  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  camp  situated 
upon  a  small  flat,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  creek,  and  backed  by  a  mountain. 
Instantly  setting  spurs  to  our  horses,  we  galloped  across  the  creek  into  the  camp  ; 
we  found  it  untenanted,  however,  except  by  a  woman  with  an  infant  at  the 
breast,  and  a  child  apparently  about  four  or  five  years  old.  On  our  approach,  they 
fled  up  the  mountain,  the  woman  carrying  her  child  astride  upon  her  neck.  As 
we  neared  them  they  cried  out  in  great  fear,  and  upon  our  coming  close,  the 
woman  took  the  infant  from  her  shoulders,  and  clasping  it  to  her  bosom,  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  bowed  her  face  to  the  ground,  thus  concealing  and 
protecting  her  little  one  with  her  body  ;  the  other  child  crouched  at  her  side,  and 
hid  its  face  in  the  grass.  They  now  .uttered  no  sound,  but  their  long-drawn 
respirations  showed  that  they  were  in  great  terror.  I  dismounted,  and  taking  the 
child  by  the  shoulders,  raised  her  face  from  the  ground,  but  she  set  up  such 
a  terrible  squalling,  that  I  let  go  again,  when  she  dropped  quite  stiff  and  stark 
into  her  former  position,  and  was  again  silent.  I  sat  down  near  them,  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  their  language,  which  I  gained  from  a  young  boy  named  Pun- 
doon,  who  was  taken  in  one  of  the  before-mentioned  encounters,  and  who  has 
since  remained  with  me — I  addressed  the  woman,  telling  her  not  to  fear,  as  we 
had  no  hostile  intentions,  and  would  not  harm  her,  &c.  &c.  After  a  time  she 
lifted  her  head,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  me  for  a  little  whUe,  resumed  her 
former,  position,  but  she  seemed  to  have  been  re-assured  by  the  scrutiny,  for  she 
presently  raised  herself  and  began  to  speak.  She  first  asked  if  we  were  hostile 
or  angry,  and  being  again  assured  that  we  were  not,  she  said  that  she  was  afraid 
of  the  horses,  and  asked  if  they  would  not  bite  her.  We  told  her  that  they  were 
harmless,  and  lived  upon  grass ;  upon  which  she  seemed  to  lose  all  fear,  and 
became  quite  chatty,  answering  all  our  questions,  and  saying  a  great  deal  more 
that  we  could  not  understand.  We  learned  from  her  that  the  men  were  hunting 
upon  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and  calling, 
in  which  the  lady  joined,  (though  not  till  she  had  made  me  repeat  several  times 
that  I  was  not  an  enemy,)  we  heard  an  answering  shout  firom  a  hilltop  ;  all  was 
then  silent  again  for  some  time,  and,  as  we  felt  assured  that  the  blacks  were 
reconnoitering,  we  concealed  our  only  gun  in  the  grass  ;  and  assuming  as  unwar- 
like  an  appearance  as  possible,  we  sat  down  upon  the  ground  beside  our  horses. 
Wc  had  not  remained  long  thus,  when  we  were  roused  by  a  sudden  shout  upon  the 
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mountain  side,  and  as  we  got  upon  our  feet,  two  men,  armed,  but  perfectly  naked, 
came  into  view  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
above  us.  One  of  them,  a  large,  finely-proportioned  man,  immediately  stood 
forward,  and  waving  one  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  in  a  most  undaunted 
and  uncompromising  manner,  told  us  to  begone.  I  called  out  to  him  that  our 
intentions  were  friendly,  that  we  were  unarmed,  and  that  I  wanted  to  speak  with 
him — but  he  talked  so  loudly  himself,  that  he  could  not  hear  me.  He  also  spoke 
so  rapidly,  that  I  could  but  partially  understand  what  he  said,  which  was,  how- 
ever, something  to  this  effect :  "  Begone,  begone  !  and  take  away  your  horses  !  — 
Why  do  you  come  hither  amongst  the  mountains  to  disturb  us  ?  Itetum  to  your 
houses  in  the  valley, — you  have  the  river  and  the  open  country,  and  you  ought  to 
be  content,  and  leave  the  mountains  to  the  black  people.  Go  back — keep  the 
plains,  and  leave  us  the  hills.  Go — go — begone  !" — with  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
same  strain.  Having  at  length  induced  him  to  attend,  I  advanced  some  distance 
towards  him,  and  after  again  assuring  him  that  my  intentions  were  not  hostile, 
and  calling  upon  him  to  observe  that  I  was  not  armed,  I  said,  "  Lay  down  your 
weapons,  and  approach  me."  He  regarded  me  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  great 
deliberation,  threw  from  him  his  spears  and  his  boomerang,  and  came  forward  a 
few  paces,  retaining  his  parrial  (or  wallaby- stick)  in  his  hand.  1  told  bim  to  put 
that  down  also — he  did  so  with  some  reluctance,  but  would  not  consent  to  come 
any  lower  down  the  hill.  I  therefore  slowly  ascended  towards  him,  keeping 
a  steady  watch  upon  his  movements.  As  I  approached,  he  seemed  uneasy,  find 
Avent  behind  a  tree,  but,  as  if  ashamed  of  this,  he  soon  stood  out  again.  By  this 
time  I  was  near  enoup:h  to  distinguish  his  features  ;  and,  feeling  satisfied  from  his 
bold  and  open  expression,  that  he  might  be  trusted,  I  walked  straight  up  to  him  and 
took  him  by  the  hand.  He  asked,  "  Are  we  friends  ?"  and  I  again  assured  him  that 
we  had  none  but  friendly  intentions  towards  him.  He  appeared  much  delighted  at 
finding  me  speaking  his  own  language,  and  soon  became  quite  at  his  ease.  His 
companion,  who  had  till  this  time  remained  some  distance  in  the  rear,  now  threw 
down  his  weapons,  and  joined  us.  They,  however,  still  showed  great  fear  of  the 
horses,  and  would,  on  no  account,  consent  to  their  being  brought  near ;  my  bro- 
ther, therefore,  fastened  them  to  a  tree,  and  came  up  the  hill,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  tomahawk  that  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  which  we  presented  to  our  tall 
friend,  whose  name  we  found  to  be  Toolbillibam  :  he  was  oveijoyed  at  the  gift, 
and  leaped  and  shouted  with  delight.  We  were  now  upon  the  best  terms  possi- 
ble, and  Toolbillibam  began  to  shout  loudly  for  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  who,  he  saw, 
were  upon  the  surrounding  mountains,  to  come  in  and  see  us.  I  now  asked  him 
if  he  knew  anything  of  Pundoon.  At  hearing  the  name,  his  countenance  bright- 
ened, and,  with  great  earnestness  of  manner,  he  told  me  that  he  was  the  boy's 
second  father,  or  uncle,  and  that  the  father  was  at  hand  amongst  his  companions, 
to  bring  whom  to  me,  he  now  redoubled  his  shouting.  In  a  short  time  five  of 
them  made  their  appearance,  running  along  the  mountain  side  towards  us.  Tool- 
billibam called  out  to  them,  telling  them  how  matters  stood — and  they  instantly 
threw  their  weapons  out  of  their  hands.  He  pointed  out  one  of  them  as  Pun- 
doon's  father,  calling  him  by  his  name  of  Pundoonban.  The  old  fellow,  upon 
Toolbillibam  calling  out  to  him  that  he  had  news  of  his  son,  came  running  down, 
with  outstretched  arms,  and  coming  first  up  to  my  brother,  gave  him  the  full 
benefit  of  a  most  literally  sweet  embrace,  as  the  old  gentleman  had  evidently 
dined  upon  honey — and  for  want  of  a  spoon,  had  used  his  fingers,  besides  having 
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smeared  his  face  and  beard  a  good  deal  more  than  was  pleasant.  He  asked  nnany 
questions  about  his  son,  much  more  quickly  than  they  could  be  answered  ;  and, 
upon  learning  that  he  lived  in  a  house,  and  ate  bread,  and  wore  clothes  like  our- 
selves, and  that  we  would  soon  bring  him  back  to  the  river,  and  that  he  should 
see  him,  the  old  fellow's  joy  was  unbounded.  Having,  by  this  time,  eight  or  nine 
of  the  blacks  about  us,  we  told  them  to  sit  down  in  a  row,  and  made  them  a  regu- 
lar harangue. 

We  said  that  we  had  made  war  upon  them,  because  they  had  killed  white 
people,  but  that  now  our  anger  was  gone,  and  that  we  wished  to  live  in  peace 
with  them  ;  that  we  wanted  nothing  in  their  country  but  the  grass,  and  would 
leave  them  their  kangaroos,  their  oppossums,  and  their  fish.  Toolbillibam  here 
interposed,  to  know  if  we  would  not  leave  them  the  honey  also.  We  assured 
him  that  it  was  quite  at  his  service,  and  that  he  might  make  himself  perfectly 
easy  about  rats,  bandicoots,  grubs,  and  all  other  small  game.  All  this  appeared 
extremely  satisfactory  to  our  audience.  We  told  them  that  if  they  would  not 
rob  or  injure  our  people,  nor  kill  our  sheep,  that  no  person  would  harm  them  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  give  them  bread  when  they  came  to  the  stations  ;  and 
we  promised,  that  if  they  conducted  themselves  peaceably  for  a  time,  that  we 
would  give  each  of  them  a  tomahawk.  We  pointed  out  to  them  the  direction  of 
all  our  stations,  and  told  them  when  they  visited  them,  not  to  sneak  from  tree  to 
tree,  but  to  walk  up  openly,  and  call  out  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  and  to 
put  their  weapons  out  of  their  hands — all  this  they  promised  to  attend  to.  The 
sun  was  now  sinking — 'therefore,  after  distributing  amongst  them  our  pocket- 
knives,  our  handkerchiefs,  and  such  articles  of  our  dress  as  we  could  spare,  we 
told  them  we  must  go.  TBfey  all  rose,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  camp,  which 
lay  in  our  route — Toolbillibam  walked  before,  and,  with  much  care,  parted  the 
long  grass  with  his  hands,  and  cleared  away  all  obstacles  from  our  path._ 

Before  parting  with  our  wild-looking  friends,  we  remained  a  few  moments  to 
examine  their  household  goods  and  utensils,  which  were  in  the  camp.  Hanging 
near  each  fire  was  a  large  bag,  about  the  size  of  a  two-bushel  sack,  very  ingeni- 
ously fabricated  of  grass  or  rushes  woven  together,  which  appeared  to  contain  all 
their  property.  Some  spears  were  piled  against  the  trees,  and  clubs,  boomerangs, 
and  shields,  were  scattered  about  Of  oppossum  cloaks  they  appear  to  have  a 
very  scanty  supply,  as  I  saw  none  but  very  old  and  well-worn  ones  ;  but,  as  a  kind 
of  substitute,  they  had  large  bunches  of  the  skins  of  flying-squirrels'  tails  tied 
together,  which  they  use  as  a  covering  at  night.  The  blacks  appeared  uneasy  at 
our  taking  so  much  notice  of  their  valuables ;  we  therefore,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  persuade  some  of  them  to  accompany  us  home,  took  our  leave. 
Toolbillibam,  who  was  evidently  the  head  of  his  tribe,  again  preceded  us,  clearing 
our  path  as  before,  until  he  had  conducted  us  as  far  from  his  camp  as  was  con- 
sistent with  his  notions  of  politeness.  None  of  these  people  could  speak  or 
understand  a  single  word  of  English,  and  some  had  possibly  never  seen  a  white 
man  before. 

I  have  not  since  seen  them,  but  they  have  visited  some  of  the  out-stations, 
always  approaching  as  they  were  desired,  calling  out  to  give  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  laying  down  their  weapons.  I  shall  not  fail  to  follow  up  this  first 
step  by  all  means  in  my  power,  and  hope  it  may  prove  the  commencement  of  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the  river. 

The  only  apology  I  can  offer  for  occupying  so  large  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
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space,  is,  that  without  entering  into  the  details,  1  could  not  have  attained  the 
object  I  had  in  view — namely,  to  show  the  very  placable  disposition  and  unre- 
vengeful  spirit  of  these  people,  and  to  convince  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  them  as  little  better  than  wild  beasts,  that  they  are  mistaken. 

E.   O. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  customs,  habits,  and 
dispositions  of  this  injured  race ;  an  incontestable  proof  also  of 
their  amiable  and  forgiving  character,  for,  near  this  scene  of  this  inter- 
view many  of  their  friends  and  relations  had  been  slain  by  the  white 
men  not  many  months  before.  To  imagine  that  they  did  not  feel  for 
the  injuries  done  them,  would  be  not  to  believe  them  human,  but  to 
perceive  that  they  are  capable  of  forgiving  injuries  which  they  have  not 
forgotten,  is  encouraging  to  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  see  them 
assigned  to  their  proper  places  in  the  social  state.  From  the  gentle 
temperament  exhibited  by  the  Clarence  River  natives,  the  regret 
which  the  sanguinary  feuds  amongst  them  creates,  becomes  still  greater. 
Mr.  Bromfield,  of  Geelong,  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  one  of  these 
tribal  feuds,  wliich,  if  the  aborigines  be  so  few  in  number  as  govern- 
ment functionaries  represent,  may  be  the  more  easily  prevented: — 

On  the  31st  of  May  last,  (writes  this  gentleman  from  his  residence,  Ion  Court,) 
two  parties  of  aborigines  encountered  each  other  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my 
station — part  of  the  Barrabool  Hill  natives,  and  jiirt  of  the  Mount  Rouse  tribe, 
who  immediately  gave  battle,  but  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  three  men  and 
two  unfortunate  young  women.  On  the  Wednesday  morning,  the  few  natives 
immediately  belonging  to  my  neighbourhood  arrived,  bearing  this  intelligence, 
evidently  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  dreadfully  afraid  to  return  to  their 
encampment  without  the  protection  of  myself  and  servants,  who  were  to  be  well 
armed.  Directly  after  breakfast  I  started,  accompanied  by  the  natives  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  their  huts,  where  they  all  remained,  and  I  proceeded  forward 
by  myself,  and  on  reaching  the  'spot  found  their  report  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
Such  a  disgusting  scene  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  the  whole  encampment  deluged 
with  blood ;  first  lay  the  body  of  a  middle-aged  man  named  Codjajah,  speared 
through  the  breast  in  many  places,  his  bowels  taken  out  and  the  fat  drawn  off 
them,  and  a  few  pieces  cut  out  of  his  thigh.  The  next  body  was  that  of  a  woman 
speared  in  many  places,  quite  dead.  A  short  distance  from  her  stood  a  young 
lubra  with  two  spears  through  the  belly,  the  whole  of  her  intestines  hanging  to 
the  ground— she  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  it  would  have  been  a  charity  to  have 
shot  her  then,  but  she  departed  this  life  in  the  evening.  Besides  these  three, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  huts  lay  the  bodies  of  two  more  men,  known  by  the 
names  of  Jim  and  Big-one  Tom,  they  were  partly  eaten,  their  fat  being  taken  by 
their  Christian  brethren !  These  are  civilized  aborigines,  who  have  been  well 
instructed  by  our  assistant  protectors,  and  certainly  have  profited  no  little  by  the 
time  and  expense  that  have  been  lavished  upon  them. 

This  calamitous  picture  of  ferocity  and  cannibalism  is  yet  insufficient 
to  extinguish  all    hopes  of  conversion  and  conciliation.     The  New 
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Zealanders  were  addicted  to  this  abominable  propensity,  yet  they 
appear  to  have  received  the  white  men  more  cheerfully,  and  to  have 
understood  their  customs  more  quickly,  than  any  other  of  the  savage 
people  of  Oceanica.  Mortal  strifes  are  not  peculiar  nor  confined  to 
the  savages  of  Australasia — there  is  literally  something  more  revolting 
in  the  use  of  the  American  bowie-knife,  than  in  the  war-club  of  the 
untutored  savage,  whose  evil  passions  have  never  been  corrected  by 
lessons  of  philosophy,  or  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

The  locality  of  the  Geelong  tragedy,  the  haunt  of  those  very  tribes 
that,  like  true  foes,  could  only  be  separated  by  death,  was  visited  offi- 
cially by  Mr.  Eyre  only  two  months  previously,  and  the  report  which 
he  made  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Adelaide  on  his  return,  while  it 
undoubtedly  hazards  an  opinion  somewhat  rashly  as  to  the  number  of 
the  aborigines — their  fears  uniformly  inducing  them  to  conceal  them- 
selves— presents  a  hopeful  and  gratifying  prospect  of  a  rapid  and 
perfect  reclamation  of  the  Murray  River  natives  : — 

Moorunde,  3th  February,  1842. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  with  the  result  of  a  tour  up  the  Murray  to  the  Rufus  and  round 
Lake  Victoria,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  line  of  road  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Murray,  and  \vithW;he  view,  if  possible,  of  establishing  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  aborigines  in  those  districts,  where  they  are  said  to  be  so  implaca- 
ble and  hostile  towards  Europeans. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  January,  I  had  our  horses  swam  across  the  Murray 
at  Moorunde,  and  on  the  following  morning  set  off,  accompanied  by  three  policemen 
and  a  native  of  Moorunde,  steering  through  the  scrub  N.E.  by  N.  After  a  fatiguing 
ride  through  a  country,  which  for  the  most  part  was  densely  covered  with  scrub, 
we  struck  a  bend  of  the  Murray,  at  about  40  miles  from  Moorunde,  and  encamped 
there  for  the  night  On  the  following  day,  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  following 
in  its  bends  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  natives  as  we  went.  We 
met  with  several  parties,  all  of  whom  were  much  alarmed  at  our  presence,  but  by 
the  assistance  of  the  native  I  had  with  me  I  was  enabled  to  overcome  this  timidity, 
and  to  hold  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  During  the  day  we  fell  in  with  the 
tribe  from  Lake  Bonney  (now  on  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  Lake  being  dry), 
and  as  the  native  I  had  brought  from  Moorunde  expressed  great  apprehensions  at 
going  higher  up  the  river,  I  left  him  with  this  tribe,  taking  one  from  among  them 
in  his  place  who  voluntered  accompanying  me  to  the  Rufus.  After  making  this 
exchange,  we  proceeded  on  oiur  route,  still  following  round  the  bends  of  the  river, 
meeting  with  many  detached  parties  of  natives,  and  holding  a  friendly  communica- 
tion with  all.  On  the  fourth  night  after  leaving  Moorunde,  we  encamped  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  on  the  following  day  rode  completely  round  that 
Lake,  crossing  the  Rufus,  and  encamping  on  the  Murray.  Upon  Lake  Victoria 
and  near  the  Rufus,  we  found  several  parties  of  natives,  with  all  of  whom  we  held 
friendly  communications  through  the  assistance  of  the  native  who  accompanied  us 
from  Lake  Bonney.     At  first  the  natives  were  verj'  much  alarmed,  but  by  degrees 
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overcame  this  fear,  and  upon  my  inviting  them  to  Moorunde,  to  see  the  station 
and  receive  flour,  a  party  of  eleven  from  the  Lake,  the  Rufus,  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  volunteered  to  accompany  us.  This  they  did  for  a  distance  of  near  50 
miles,  guiding  us  down  the  river,  and  introducing  us  to  all  the  natives  on  the 
bends.  Our  provisions,  however,  being  nearly  expended,  we  were  obliged  to  make 
longer  stages  than  suited  the  convenience  of  the  natives,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
day's  journey,  had  to  procure  their  supply  of  food  as  they  went;  this  induced 
several  of  them  to  detach  themselves  from  us,  to  follow  more  leisurely  down  the 
river,  promising  to  join  us  at  Moorunde.  Three,  however,  still  remained  with  us, 
though  much  fatigued,  until  we  reached  the  Lake  Bonney  tribe,  when  we  again 
exchanged  the  Lake  Bonney  black  for  the  one  belonging  to  Moorunde,  whom  we 
had  left  in  passing  up  the  river.  We  now  left  the  river  to  steer  through  the  desert, 
as  I  was  anxious  to  make  a  track  direct  across,  having  struck  the  river  lower  down 
than  I  intended  upon  commencing  the  journey.  Unfortunately  the  weather  turned 
out  intensely  hot,  and  we  had  the  means  of  carrying  but  very  little  water  with  us. 
This  made  the  march  through  the  desert  a  most  fatiguing  and  oppressive  one  to 
all,  and  though  we  let  the  three  Rufus  natives  ride  in  turn  with  ourselves,  they 
became  disheartened  at  the  long-continued  scrub  and  the  want  of  water ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Moorunde  native,  who  appeared  jealous  of  their  going 
to  his  neighbourhood,  to  receive  presents,  endeavoured  to  augment  this  feeling, 
and  to  excite  them  to  leave  us,  which  they  eventually  did,  when  only  30  miles 
from  the  termination  of  their  journey.  The  heat  had  been  so  exceedingly  oppressive, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  halt  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  our 
stay,  the  Rufus  natives  took  the  oppoi  tunity  of  leaving  us  unobserved,  to  make 
back  for  the  nearest  point  of  the  river,  and  procure^lvater,  for  the  want  of  which 
they  were  suffering  considerably.  I  much  regretted  their  departure,  when  so  near 
the  end  of  their  journey ;  but  as  they  were  treated  kindly  with  us,  I  am  in  hopes 
they  will  soon  make  their  appearance  at  the  station,  together  with  those  natives 
who  had  left  us  previously  to  proceed  more  leisurely.  On  the  3th  February,  about 
noon,  we  reached  Moorunde,  both  ourselves  and  our  horses  being  much  fatigued. 
We  had  been  absent  eight  days  and  a  half,  for  the  last  day  and  a  half  of  which  we 
had  been  travelling  through  a  dense  scrub  of  50  miles  in  extent,  and  under  the 
most  intense  beat. 

Having  given  this  brief  outline  of  our  expedition,  for  the  information  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor,  it  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  probable  results  of 
our  journey.  As  regards  a  line  of  road  for  the  importation  of  stock  overland,  I 
fear  that  the  cuts  we  made  through  the  scrub  are  too  long  for  either  drays  or  stock 
to  travel  along  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  this  respect  we  have  failed  in 
improving  upon  the  original  overland  track  on  the  north  side  of  the  Murray.  As  a 
route  for  horsemen,  or  for  expeditious  communication  with  the  Rufus,  the  line  we 
took  upon  our  return  is  well  adapted,  as  by  crossing  the  river  occasionally  at  the 
fords,  which  are  numerous,  we  were  enabled  to  cut  off  the  bends  on  both  sides  the 
river  ;  and  by  this  route  it  is  perfectly  practicable  for  a  party  leaving  Moorunde  to 
arrive  at  the  Rufus  on  the  third  day  of  their  departure,  and  thus,  in  cases  of 
emergencies,  assistance  might  be  rendered  to  parties  coming  overland  at  a  very 
short  notice. 

As  regards  our  intercourse  with  the  aborigines — and  which  I  consider  by  far  the 
most  important  result  of  the  journey — I  trust  our  labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  To 
have  passed  through  the  districts  where  the  natives  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  and 
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SO  ill-disposed,  with  the  small  party  of  three  Europeans,  besides  myself,  not 
merely  in  safety  and  peaceably,  but  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse,  was  almost 
more  than  we  could  reasonably  have  hoped  for.  This,  however,  we  have  effected, 
and  in  the  place  of  that  dread  which  they  have  at  first  exhibited,  we  were  enabled 
so  far  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  towards  us.  as  to  induce  a  considerable 
number  to  accompany  us  as  volunteers  on  our  route  homewards  ;  and  many  of  the 
others  promised  to  visit  the  station  of  Moorunde  more  at  their  leisure.  The  natives 
of  the  districts  through  which  we  travelled  certainly  do  not  amount  to  the  numbers 
stated  by  report ;  and  though,  from  a  single  visit  up  the  river,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  what  those  numbers  are,  yet,  from  the  way  in  which  we  travelled, 
and  the  facilities  we  enjoyed  for  finding  and  communicating  with  all  the  detached 
parties  along  the  line  of  route,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  population,  as  at 
present  existing  on  the  Murray,  is  usually  much  over-stated.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rufus,  I  do  not  think  the  natives  could  muster  a  body  of  more  than  100 
grown  up  men  ;  and  this  would  include  all  those  belonging  to  Lake  Victoria,  and 
for  a  very  considerable  distance  along  the  Murray  on  either  side  of  the  Rufus. 
The  women  and  children  appear  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  two  and  a  half  to  one 
man.  Of  these  the  women  exceed  the  men  in  number,  in  the  ratio  of  about  ten 
per  cent.,  thus  leaving  rather  more  than  one  child  for  every  couple.  These  propor- 
tions, I  find,  hold  nearly  the  same  at  Moorunde,  where  a  regular  muster  of  the 
natives  every  month  enables  me  to  obtain  the  proportions  accurately. 

Taking  the  whole  line  of  river  for  about  20  miles  below  Moorunde,  to  about 
the  same  distance  below  the  Rufus  (and  this  would  include  nearly  200  miles  of 
river  frontage),  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  natives  would  amount  in  number  to  more 
than  700,  and  of  these  only  about  200  would  be  grown-up  men.  Whilst  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rufus,  I  observed  many  women  in  deep  mourning  for  their 
husbands,  who  had  been  shot  in  some  of  the  conflicts  with  Europeans.  Many 
children  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  fatherless  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  lives  in  these  districts  has  been  considerable  from 
such  affrays.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  many  wounded  men  among  the  natives 
I  examined,  though  one  or  two  were  severely  so.  Most  of  the  natives  whom  we 
saw  were  a  fine  clean-limbed  race,  and  both  taller  and  more  muscular  than  those 
lower  down  the  river.  They  do  not  appear  to  me  more  ferocious  or  more  vicious 
in  character  than  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  generally  are.  In  our  route,  we  went 
among  them  as  freely,  and  slept  with  them  encamped  around  us,  as  soundly  as  we 
should  have  done  in  our  own  district,  where  amicable  relations  with  the  Europeans 
have  been  established  for  some  months.  All  that  would  be  required  to  cement 
the  good  understanding  that  has  so  happily  commenced,  would  be  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  station  on  the  Murray,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rufus,  under  the 
direction  of  some  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines ;  and  I  would  beg  leave  respectfully  to  urge  upon  his  Excellency's  early 
consideration  the  very  great  importance  of  such  a  post  being  at  once  established. 
It  is  necessary  as  well  for  the  protection  of  the  native  as  the  European  •,  and  it 
would  be  the  means,  I  doubt  not,  of  effectually  preventing,  for  the  future,  those 
wholesale  losses  of  property,  and  those  fearful  scenes  of  retaliation  and  bloodshed 
which  have  heretofore  so  frequently  occurred  in  the  districts  I  have  been  visiting. 
A  detachment  of  fifteen  soldiers  and  five  mounted  policemen  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  required,  whilst  the  expense  of  such  an  establishment 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  good  that  would  be  effected. 
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Now  here  is  a  specific  report,  from  an  official  person,  asserting 
that  life  might  be  saved,  property  protected,  justice  done  to  the  injured 
aborigines,  and  repose  for  all  parties  secured  in  an  extensive  territory, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  military-post  with  fifteen  soldiers  and  five 
mounted  police !  Had  the  recommendation  of  the  Aborigines'  Protec- 
tion Society  to  government,  to  establish  a  colony  at  Port  Natal  for  the 
■protection  of  the  natives,  been  respected,  the  late  treasonable  attempt 
of  the  boors  at  that  place  would  never  have  been  made. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  pay  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  few 
are  more  entitled  to  our  commendation,  for  the  humane  part  they  have 
acted  in  civilizing  and  christianizing  South  Australia,  than  the  German 
missionaries.  The  labours  of  Messrs.  Tiechelraan,  Schurman,  Klose, 
and  Meyer  having  been  most  exemplary  and  unremitting ;  but,  an  abun- 
dant harvest  has  not  yet  crowned  their  industry.  Less  sustained  by 
the  colonists  and  the  colonial  government  than  they  had  anticipated, 
they  seem  to  despond  as  to  the  education  and  conversion  of  adults,  but 
hope  on,  and  labour  on  in  the  training  and  instruction  of  those  of 
tender  years.  Influenced  and  guided  by  the  meekness  of  their  minds, 
they  refrain  from  the  least  imputation  against  the  indifference  which 
too  obviously  prevails  amongst  the  colonists,  and  ascribe  their  partial 
failure  to  the  wandering  habits  of  the  natives  in  search  of  food,  to  their 
begging  amongst  the  Europeans,  to  their  misunderstood  customs  and 
superstitions,  and  to  the  predominance  of  their  animal  propensities. 
These  causes  are  partly  attributable  to  the  colonists,  who  have  deprived 
them  of  their  supply  of  food,  and  appropriated  it  to  their  own  use ; 
and  who  have  also  fostered  the  trade  of  begging,  by  giving  indiscrimi- 
nate alms,  for  the  adult  aborigines  view  this  mode  of  life  as  despicable 
in  the  extreme.  As  respects  the  superstitions  and  passions  of  the 
Australians,  the  missionaries  may  rest  assured,  that  such  propensities 
and  errors  are  not  peculiar  to  this  people.  We  have  said  that  the 
aboriginal  Australian,  in  his  native  pride,  disdained  a  life  of  mendicancy, 
it  is  the  younger  parties  only,  those  who  have  mingled  with  colonists, 
tiiat  have  contracted  this  disease. — The  Aborigines'  petition,  which  we 
copy  below,  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  due  effect  upon  our  readers : — 

The  Aboeigines'  Petition. — To  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Gipps,  Kt.,  Captain- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  humble  petition  of  William  Annan  showeth — 
That  your  petitioner  is  an  aboriginal  native  of  this  colony,  and  the  chief  of  the 

Port  Haiking  tribe. 
That  your  petitioner  has  lost  his  right  arm  from  the  sting  of  a  cat-fish,  and  is 

compelled  to  live  on  the  charitable  donations  of  those  to  whom  he  was  known  in 

former  days. 
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That  it  was  the  custom  of  former  governors  to  give  your  petitioner's  tribe  a 
boat,  br  which  means  they  were  enabled  to  procure  a  subsistence. 

That  during  your  Excellency's  government  no  boat  has  been  given  to  them. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  prays  that  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  take  the 
case  of  your  petitioner  and  his  tribe  into  your  favourable  consideration,  and  give 
orders  to  the  proper  authorities  to  furnish  your  petitioner  with  a  boat  and  tackle, 
by  which  means  your  petitioner  and  his  tribe  will  be  able  to  support  themselves 
without  depending  on  the  charitable  donations  of  any  person. 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

We  are  prepared  to  be  told,  "But  government  have  done  what 
became  them — they  have  approved  openly  of  the  conduct  of  Governor 
Grey,  in  preventing  a  wholesale  assassination  of  the  natives — they  have 
lent  their  countenance  to  a  Protection  Society  in  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
although  they  were  deaf  to  their  entreaties — they  have  not  prohibited 
the  exemplary  labour  of  foreign  missionaries — finally,  they  have  intro- 
duced trial  by  jury,  the  palladium  of  British  liberty,  amongst  their 
doomed  victims."  Yes, — It  was  on  the  19th  of  last  July,  that  Figara  Alku- 
parata  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  Port  Phillip, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Codd,  at  Mount  Rose,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  in  the  previous  year.  Having  pleaded  "not  guilty,"  his  trial 
was  proceeded  with  according  to  all  the  forms  of  our  revered  constitu- 
tion, and  the  culprit  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  In  the 
Irish  rebellion,  of  1798,  a  poor  wretch  named  Bacon,  being  caught  dis- 
guised in  female  costume, was  brought  before  the  next  military  tribunal,  and 
tried  as  follows — President :  "Can  any  one  here  prove  this  to  be  Bacon  ?" 
— Witness:  "I  can,  your  honour." — President:  "Then  he'll  be  the 
better  of  being  hanged."  Such  a  trial  might  have  suited  the  under- 
standing and  education  of  Figara.  What  could  the  unhappy  wretch 
have  understood  of  a  trial  by  his  peers  ?  especially  as  there  was  not  even 
one  solitary  peer  to  hold  his  hand  up  for  acquittal  as  firmly  as  Scaevola 
held  his  in  the  flames  for  self-immolation — or  who,  in  less  classical 
phraseology,  would  prove  a  determined  boot-eater.  No,  we  have  heard 
of  one-half  natives,  the  other  settlers,  being  deemed  a  jury  of  peers — 
one-half  Catholics,  the  other  Protestants,  being  considered  equals  of 
the  prisoner — but  never  before  understood  that  an  aboriginal  savage 
of  our  Australian  possessions  then  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  of  the 
constitution,  under  which  he  reluctantly  lived  and  died,  when  tried  by 
twelve  Englishmen,  whose  religion,  customs,  education,  language,  and 
very  colour  were  different  from  his  own. 

We  are  informed  that  the  prisoner,  through  the  assistance  of  inter- 
preters, was  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  proceedings, 
and  of  the  justice  on  which  the  British  penal  code  is  based;  but  we 
are  not  informed  whether  it  was  also  explained  to  him  why  English 
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law  should  bind  himself  or  his  black  brethren.     The  jury  were  long  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  his  guilt,  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons 
— that  the  interpreters,  who  undertook  to  repeat  the  criminal's  defence, 
acknowledged  themselves  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  his  tribe.     We  have  read  the  report  of  this  solemn  mockery  of  law 
and  justice,  and  think  the  palladium  has  been  broken  through  in  this 
instance.     The  savage  was  not  tried  by  his  peers — the  evidence  was 
not  conclusive — from  his  ignorance  of  the  form  of  trial,  he  did  not  know 
the  necessity  for  witnesses,  and,  not  understanding  the  English  language, 
was  ignorant  of  what  was  sworn  against  him.     The  murder  occurred 
in  a  melee,  amidst  the  greatest  confusion,  when  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  state  clearly  what  took  place,  or  who  was  the  most  guilty  ; 
and  it  was  believed  by  several  persons  that  an  alibi  could  have  been 
proved.     But  these  latter  statements,  however  correct,  and  we  believe 
them  to  be  so,  are  applicable  rather  to  this  particular  case  than  to  the 
whole  system  of  trial  by  jury,  as  between  Christian  and  Pagan,  black  and 
white,  civilized  and  savage.    But,  suppose  Figara  was  guilty,  and  many 
other  aborigines  also  to  be  guilty  of  similar  crimes,  are  there  no  palliat- 
ing circumstances  ?  Is  vengeance  looked  on  by  the  savage  as  a  vice  or 
a  virtue  ?    Have  not  their  social  ties  been  severed — their  relatives  and 
friends  murdered — themselves  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  stranger — 
their  country  usurped — their  existence  as  a  race  endangered  ? — and 
who  is  to  do  justice  on  the  usurpers  ?     As  the  question  of  usurpation 
is  now  too  late,  but  the  injury  we  have  inflicted  great  and  obvious — as 
the  revenue  and  other  advantages  we  derive  from  this  assumption  are 
considerable,  let  sound  justice  and  generous  humanity  interpose,  and 
by  conciliation  and  retribution,  supersede  the  necessity  for  what  can- 
not be  otherwise  denominated  than  as  legal  murders.     The  Protection 
Society  were  inactive  upon  this  very  serious  attempt  upon  the  rights 
of  their  proteges  ;    but  we  suspect  that  much  necessity  exists  for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  these  valuable  societies,  and,  that  they 
cannot  become  effective  auxiliaries  to  the  government,  until  such  a 
reconstruction  takes  place,  as,  besides  securing  the  protection  of  the 
natives,  will  render  their  objects  practicable,  and  not  too  burdensome  to 
the  industrious  portion  of  the  community.     This  sentiment  already 
actuates  some  of  the  settlers  in   Australia,  and   we  rejoice   to  per- 
ceive that  the  locality  of  Port  Phillip,  where  the  native  population  is 
most  tractable,    is  foremost  in  its  projects  for  their  protection.   We 
extract  the  following  Plan  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  aborigines 
of  Australia   Felix,    by   John   Hunter   Patterson,   from    the   South 
Australian,  and  we  wish  it  the  most  triumphant  success. 
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Although  much  has  been  done  by  the  government  and  enterprise  of  individuals 
to  advance  the  interests  of  this  colony,  it  is  a  mattei  of  general  complaint,  that 
no  efficient  moans  have  been  adopted  to  restrain  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
aborigines.  At  the  same  time,  it  is>  universally  admitted,  that  unless  these  are 
restrained,  and  the  colonists  furnished  with  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  their  persons  and  property,  the  resources  of  the  country  can  neither  be  fully 
nor  speedily  developed. 

It  now  appears  to  be  established  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute,  that  the  exten- 
sive occupation  of  the  territory  has  produced  a  scarcity  of  those  plants  and 
animals  which  constituted  the  staple  articles  of  their  subsistence — and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  depredations  of  the  aborigines  have  been 
hitherto  committed  with  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  food  or  chthimj. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that,  before  any  system  can  be 
devised  for  ameliorating  their  condition,  an  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for 
supplying  them  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life  ;  for  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  reform- 
ing, or  even  of  restraining — by  punishment  or  otherwise — a  starving  population. 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  matter  of  expediency.  If  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
our  flocks  and  herds  has  had  the  effect  of  depriving  its  natural  possessors  of  tlieir 
customary  supplies  of  food,  we  are  bound,  on  every  principle  of  justice,  either  to 
provide  them  with  an  equivalent,  or  patiently  submit  to  their  irregular  excur- 
sions, whatever  may  be  the  individual  annoyance,  or  positive  detriment  arising  out 
of  them. 

It  is  from  a  want  of  attention  to  this  fundamental  principle,  we  conceive,  that 
the  measures  resorted  to  by  the  government  have  proved  so  notoriously  ineffec- 
tual. For,  without  entering  into  unnecessary  details,  it  is  admitted,  even  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  give  the  greatest  credit  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  local 
authorities,  that  those  stock-holders  who  are  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  district  protectors,  have  invariably  suffered  the  greatest  amount  of  inj  ury  from 
the  depredations  of  the  blacks. 

In  respectfidly  submitting  the  following  details  to  the  consideration  of  the 
government,  I  would  be  unde.stooH,  then,  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  an  essential 
pre-requisite  to  any  radical  or  permanent  improvement,  that  the  native  population 
l)e,  in  the  first  instance,  fed,  anA  fed  gratuitously,  let  the  cost  and  sacrifice  be  what 
they  may.     This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  best  effected — 

1st.  By  appointing  sub-protectors  to  each  tribe,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  accompany  them 
in  ;ill  their  excursion",  and  to  inform  themselves  accurately  of  their  numbers  and  names.  In  this 
casp,  no  one  couid  absent  himself  from  his  trihe  without  the  knowledge  of  his  superintendent, 
and  it  would  t)e  easy  for  the  latter  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  absentees  had  been  employed, 
without  resorting  to  measures  calculated  to  lessen  their  confidence.  And  although  everything 
like  harshness  or  severity  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  studiously  avoided,  the  very  fact 
that  their  movements  were  observed  and  known  would  have  a  salutary,  because  a  restraining, 
tendency. 

2nd.  It  should  be  considered  the  first  duty  of  sub-protectors  to  see  that  every  individual  receives 
an  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  food.  They  should  therefore  be  authorised  to  draw  rations  of 
meat  and  flour  from  the  settlers  in  their  respective  districts,  for  some  specified  period  ad  libitum. 
Nor  should  the  allowance  be  curtailed  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  the  natives,  or  from  any 
other  cause.  After  a  relish  for  the  food  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life  had  been  acquired,  it 
might  be  found  sufficient  to  establish  one,  or  at  most  two,  depots  for  each  tribe,  in  such  situations 
as  might  be  considered  most  eligible.  Rations  might  then  be  distributed,  only  to  those  who 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot,  and  encouragements  held  out  to  such  as  choose  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  or  engage  in  some  useful  employment ;  but  coercion,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  ought 
on  no  account  to  be  permitted,  for  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  indolence  or  neutrality,  on 
the  part  of  the  aborigines,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  active  and  open  hostility  :  they  would  thus  be 
gradually  weaned  from  their  roving  and  unsettled  habits  ;  and  though  it  might  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  effect  any  permanent  improvement  upon  the  condition  of  the  present  generation,  the 
children  would  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  discipline  and  instruction,  which  of  itself  is  of  the 
first  importance,  but  at  present  confessedly  impossible. 

3dly.  The  sub-protectors  should  be  instructed  to  report  weekly  as  to  the  state  of  their  respective 
tribes — the  number  absent — their  names  and  description— how  employed— and  in  general  every 
thing  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  their  manners  and  habits. 

4thly.  That  a  chief  or  managing  protector  be  appointed,  with  an  office  in  Melbourne,  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  the  details  connected  with  the  working  of  the  systfra,  and  more  especially  the 
conduct  of  his  agents.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  regi.'ter  and  systematise  the  information  contained 
in  the  periodical  reports— to  visit  and  inspect  the  different  tribes — to  appoint,  suspend,  ot  remove 
the  sub-protectors,  when  he  considered  it  necessary— to  receive  the  suggestions  of  the  colonists- 
secure  their  co-operation— redress  their  grievance's,  and  generally  to  exercise  an  active  and  minute 
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turveillance,  so  at  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  system;  and  as  success  would  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  his  zeal  and  personal  ability,  a  sufficient  salary — say  from  £400  to  £500  per 
annum — should  be  guaranteed,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  an  individual  possessed  of  the 
requisite  qualifications. 

Sthly.  That  colonists  be  prohibited  to  harbour  the  aborigines,  or  offer  them  any  encouragement 
to  remain  at  their  stations,  and,  in  case  of  disobedience,  punished  by  fine,  loss  of  license,  or 
otherwise. 

The  above  plan  possesses  one  great  recommendation,  that  it  does  not  supersede 
or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  measures  already  instituted  and  sanctioned  by  the 
government.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  its  immediate  and  efficient 
operation  may  be  said  to  be  already  in  existence.  There  is  already  a  chief  pro- 
tector, invested  with  nearly  similar  powers,  and  subordinates  stationed  in  different 
districts,  in  direct  communication  with  the  blacks — it  does  not  create  a  new  machinery , 
it  only  changes  the  direction  of  the  old. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  the  expense  of  such  a  plan  must  effectually 
prevent  it  from  ever  being  adopted  ;  but  were  this  met  by  a  general  tax  upon  the 
colonists,  the  hardship  on  individuals  would  be  scarcely  felt ;  and  as  the  largest 
item  of  expense  would  be  incurred  for  rations  of  flour  and  meat,  the  tax  might  be 
collected  iti  kind-  From  the  calculations  which  I  have  made,  I  am  almost  satisfied 
that  the  tax,  if  levied  in  this  way,  would  not  greatly  exceed  in  amount  the  outlay 
at  present  imperatively  necessary  on  the  part  of  stockholders  for  the  protection  of 
their  flocks — especially  when  coupled  with  the  losses  to  which  they  are  subjected 
from  actual  depredations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  great  object  of  the  above  plan  is  to  restrain  the 
roving  propensities  of  the  blacks,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
colonists ;  hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strict  watch,  by  night  and  day,  on 
all  their  movements.  No  one  individual  of  course  could  be  expected  to  do  this  ; 
but  it  would  be  requisite  to  support  the  sub-protectors  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
assistants  or  overseers,  so  that  no  considerable  party  could  be  detached  from  the 
main  body  without  being  observed. 

It  might  be  found  necessary,  also,  to  modify  the  details  in  particular  circum- 
stances ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  no  system,  confessedly  elementary  as  the  present  is, 
could  be  persevered  in  with  any  prospect  of  usefulness,  after  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  it  had  been  gained.  To  effect  the  permanent  amelioration  of  the  native 
tribes,  their  treatment  must  vary  with,  and  be  adapted  to,  their  progressive 
improvement.  The  present  plan  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  only  as  prepara- 
tory. After  the  blacks  have  been  converted,  through  its  operation,  from  a  fluctu- 
ating into  a  stationary  population,  a  higher  and  more  advanced  system  might  be 
advantageously  introduced;  and  no  better  data  could  be  furnished  for  its  construc- 
tion than  the  information  embodied  with  the  reports  of  the  subordinate  agents, 
concerning  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  different  tribes. 

Appendix. 
Being  unable  to  obtain  any  correct  information  relative  to  the  numbers,  ages, 
and  sexes  of  the  aborigines  immediately  under  the  superintendence  of  the  protec- 
tors, the  following  calculation  is  made  from  a  careful  examination,  and  a  colonial 
experience  of  twenty  years'  standing. 


£     8.  d. 


1,000  men,  women,  and  children, 
1  lb.  of  meat  and  I  lb.  of  flour 

per  diem,  at  3d,  per  lb.  each  ...  0,125  0 

2,000  suits  of  clotliing 1,500  0 

1,000  pair  of  blankets 600  0 

Tea,   sugar,   tobacco,    and    soap, 

given  for  good  conduct  ........  500  0 

Tools  and  other  contingencies  for 

three  establishments 300  0 

Salary  of  chief  protector 500  0 

Clerktoditto 120  0 

Three  surgeons  at  Ss.  per  diem  . . .  273  15 

Three  sub  protectors    900  0 

Twelve  overseers COO  0 

Medicine  and  medical  comfoits  . .  200  0 


£14,518  15    0 


Estimated  Expense  under  the  present 

SYSTEM. 

£      s.  d. 
Salary,  provisions,  &c.  &c 8,000    0    0 

Half  of  the  mounted  and  border 
police  charged  to  the  blacks, 
which  would  be  unnecessary  un- 
der the  present  plan 4,905  12    1 

Balance  to  be  raised  by  taxation, 
in  money  or  kind  (or  supplied 
from  squatting  licenses  and 
assessment 1,613    2  11 

£14,518  15    0 
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When  a  great  commercial  country  labours  under  tlie  most  severe 
suffering — when,  in  many  of  its  great  towns  and  populated  districts, 
gaunt  famine  stalks  abroad — considerations  of  the  most  serious  kind  are 
forced  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  are  not  utterly  callous  to  their  coun- 
try "s  misfortunes. 

That  tlie  picture  of  distress  which  has  of  late,  through  a  thousand 
channels,  been  so  vividly  drawn,  of  the  frightful  stagnation  and  the  cor- 
respondent suffering  of  our  staple  manufacturing  interests,  has  not  been 
in  the  main  overcharged,  is  allowed  from  high  authority.  Some  of  the 
chief  ministers  of  her  Majesty's  government  have  both  admitted  and 
deplored  its  existence,  and  also  the  imperative  necessity  of  endeavour- 
ing to  arrest  it. 

These  evils,  if  they  cannot  altogether  be  arrested,  may  be  alleviated. 
National  ruin  is,  otherwise,  inevitable.  As  your  intelligent  correspon- 
dent* has  observed  (in  his  ably-written  paper  on  the  "Appropriation 
of  Colonial  Lands  ") — 

"  If  indeed  it  be  true  that  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  population  are  beyond  the  scope  of  legislative  remedy,  then  the  heaven- 
derived  and  paternal  character  of  constitutional  rule  has  ceased,  and  England's 
fall  is  near ;  not,  indeed,  because  she  is  poor,  or  weak,  or  halt,  or  lame,  but  because 
she  is  blind,  and  deaf,  and  stupid  ;  blind  to  her  own  interests,  and  deaf  to  the 
pleadings  of  humanity." 

This  "fall,"  or  this  ruin,  however,  will  not  yet  take  place,  if  her 
resources  are  fitly  and  wisely  applied.  Her  pecuniary  liabilities,  growu 
up  and  accumulated  through  a  long  series  of  expensive  wars,  added  to 
our  enormous  civil  expenditure,  have  conspired  to  bring  her  near  that 
preponderancy  of  taxation,  beyond  which  no  human  art  can  force  her 
to  pass. 

She  is  now  grappling  with  the  difficulties  which  the  leading  position 
she  occupied  during  the  late  war,  with  all  the  eventful  circumstances 
of  her  career  during  that  period,  has  entailed  upon  her. 

An  arena  for  the  finest  fisheries  in  the  world  is  presented  to  us,  as  an 
appendage  of  the  British  empire  ;  shall  we  not  reap  its  varied  harvests? 
The  prodigious  bounties  of  Providence  are  lavished  around  us,  in  our 
seas,  gulfs,  bays,  and  rivers  ;  shall  we  not,  in  lieu  either  of  devoting 
much  labour  and  expense  in  bringing  vast  quantities  of  poor  lands  into 

*  The  late  Charles  Morgan,  a  compositor  in  the  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son,  and  Co. 
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wheat-tillage — a  produce  for  which  nature  never  intended  it — and 
obtaining  thence  a  scant  and  precarious  supply  of  food,  embark  our 
capital  in  more  extensively  securing  the  treasures  of  the  deep  ? 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  fiscal  decrees,  indeed,  it  is  idle  to  dream 
of  perpetual  national  prosperity,  unless  the  most  quick-sighted  wisdom 
be  exercised  in  our  councils.  Unless  laws  affecting  our  commercial 
interests  on  a  grand  scale  be  framed  with  cautious  and  jealous  circum- 
spection, England  will  retrograde  from  the  high  position  which  she 
holds  among  the  nations.  Her  traffic  with  other  nations,  her  extensive 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  her  numerous  colonies,  must  be  kept 
up  unimpaired,  or  her  financial  system  cannot,  by  any  restrictions  or 
prohibitions,  be  preserved  unembarrassed.  A  broad  and  enlightened 
policy  in  her  financial  jurisprudence,  may  long  preserve  her  in  her 
present  high  position,  but  how,  otherwise,  can  she  hope  to  preserve  it, 
and  raise  the  immense  revenue  necessary  to  meet  her  liabilities  ? 

The  death-struggle  with  Napoleon  has  long  ceased.  That  tremen- 
dous conflict  upon  which  the  eyes  of  civilized  mankind  were  so  long 
fixed — still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us — no  longer  harasses 
the  repose  of  nations,  and  keeps  the  world  in  alarm  ;  but  the  entail 
upon  England,  bequeathed  to  a  next  generation,  on  the  side  of  politics 
seems  not  much  less  awful.  England,  for  a  long  period,  subsidized 
Europe  to  an  enormous  amount.  Her  negotiations  and  treaties,  joined 
to  the  all-powerful  influence  of  her  gold,  if  they  M'ere  not  the  immediate 
instruments  of  prostrating  the  usurper,  yet  accelerated  his  downfall. 
The  emancipation  of  Europe  was  achieved,  but  England  was  saddled 
with  debts  and  liabilities  to  a  frightful  extent.  While  her  sons  often 
covered  themselves  with  glory  in  the  heroism  which  they  displayed  in 
the  field  against  the  common  foe,  her  senate  evinced  an  ardour  and  a 
constancy  in  the  cause,  which  was  at  length  crowned  with  complete 
and  ultimate  triumph. 

But,  alas,  these  triumphs  have  cost  her  dear !  For  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  cry  of  distress  has  frequently  been  heard  in 
her  land,  and  the  wailings  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her  citizens, 
in  her  most  densely-populated  districts,  have  told  the  sad  tale,  that  a 
career  of  foreign  conquest  is  often  followed  by  a  series  of  internal 
misery. 

But  these  miseries,  these  embarrassments,  these  scenes  of  suffering, 
are  not,  as  your  correspondent  truly  observes,  the  inevitable  portion 
of  England's  sons ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  allowed  to  press  so  heavily 
upon  her  trading  capitalists  and  industrious  classes,  until  the  vast  and 
varied  resources  which  she  possesses  in  her  geographical  position,  in 
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ht^r  ample  extent  of  coasts  abroad  and  at  home,  in  her  immense  cohi- 
uial  possessions — in  each  of  which  she  greatly  exceeds  all  other  Euro- 
pean nations — have  been  fairly  tasked.  We  cannot,  in  a  fugitive 
paper,  do  the  subject  justice;  but  we  will  attempt  a  few  observations 
upon  the  unexampled  resources  we  possess  in  our  fisheries. 

We,  some  time  since,  sir,  occupied  your  pages  in  endeavouring  to 
point  out  the  incalculable  advantage  we  possess  in  our  fisheries ;  and, 
really,  when  nature's  all-bountiful  hand  is  spread  on  every  side  to 
enrich  us,  it  is  something  more  than  supineness — it  is  moral  delin- 
quency in  ourselves,  if  we  neglect  her  favours. 

All  expedients,  all  probable,  all  possible  sources  of  revenue  should 
be  tried,  when  murmurings,  dissatisfactions,  and  complainings  are 
heard  so  loudly  throughout  our  borders. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  root  and  source  of  a  country's  riches  is  its 
soil.  Now  the  position  is  so  far  true  of  the  soil,  that  whatever  is  con- 
vertible into  the  support  of  animal  life  is,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
extracted  from  its  bowels.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  raw  commodities 
which  furnish  employment  for  millions  of  industrious  artisans  spring 
originally  from  the  ground.  So  far  the  allegation  is  a  true  one  ;  but, 
if  more  be  meant — if  it  be  said,  that  the  manufacturer  is  not,  in  a  very 
high  and  important  degree,  instrumental  in  producing  the  wealth  of  a 
country,  the  position  is  essentially  and  palpably  false.  The  raw  com- 
modity proceeds,  indeed,  from  the  ground — it  is  either  the  produce  of 
its  surface,  or  extracted  from  its  bowels — but  the  value  of  this  com- 
modity is  immensely  enhanced  by  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  industrious 
artisan ;  and  hence  are  the  riches  of  a  country  increased.  Why,  how- 
ever, should  not  the  ocean  furnish  a  much  higher  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  human  food  ? 

A  fish  diet  has,  it  is  true,  certainly  never  formed  the  staple  of  the 
food  of  these  islands.  At  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  and  throughout 
the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  usually  esteemed  a  luxury — certainly  not 
a  necessary  of  life.  Why,  however,  should  it  not,  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain  in  certain  districts,  become  one  of  the  staple 
ingredients  of  human  food  ?  Properly  prepared,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unnutritious  or  unwholesome  article  of  alimentary  support;  and,. were 
it  substituted,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  is,  in  the  room  of  animal 
nutriment,  amongst  the  population  of  these  realms,  no  imaginable 
inconvenience  could  be  supposed  to  follow. 

Is  not  the  field  from  which  such  provisions  are  to  be  gleaned  sufli- 
ciently  large  ?  The  British  islands  have  been  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  be  more  advantageously  situated,  in  these  respects,  than  any 
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countries  of  the  world.  Their  position — lying  in  the  temperate  zone 
— presenting  a  long  line  of  coast,  chequered  by  innumerable  indenta- 
tions and  sinuosities,  offers  peculiar  facilities  for  securing  and  appro- 
priating the  exhaustless  stores  which  all-exuberant  nature  scatters 
around  us. 

The  herring  fishery,  first  in  order,  seems  peculiarly  thrown  into  our 
hands.  Why  should  we  merely  participate  in  it  ?  Why  should  we 
not — as  the  advantage  of  a  monopoly  in  several  articles  of  human  food 
seems  with  some  a  favourite  axiom  in  this  age — almost  engross  it  from 
all  other  European  maritime  nations  ?  This  is  practicable  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  accomplished.  Neither  can  it  be 
thought  more  derogatory  to  our  national  character  to  be  fishermen  to 
other  countries  than  to  be  their  manufacturers.  The  old  taunt  of 
Napoleon,  that  thfe  English  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  did  not 
prevent  our  vieing  with  the  foremost  of  European  nations  in  crushing 
the  hydra.  England  at  that  period,  likewise,  shone  not  the  less 
eminently  for  administering  to  the  wants  of  other  nations.  While  her 
merchants  supplied  their  denizens  with  the  manufactured  commodities 
which  the  skill  of  her  artisans  had  wrought,  her  magnificent  navy  rode 
triumphant  o'er  the  ocean-billows,  exacting  from  all  other  nations  the 
tribute  of  respect  and  homage.  If,  as  has  been  asserted  in  the  present 
day,  it  was  needful  to  "  pay  the  thrones  of  the  whole  continent  during 
the  late  war,  to  fight  for  themselves  —and  that  without  oicr  loans  they 
must  have  submitted,  and  increased  the  vassals  and  the  armies  of 
France"* — England  should  have  every  facility  afforded  her,  in  times 
of  peace,  of  re-imbursing  her  coffers  at  the  continental  expense.  Her 
furnishing  them,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  with  the  exhaustless  boun- 
ties with  which  nature  has  pre-eminently  supplied  her,  might  contribute 
largely  in  doing  this. 

That  we  could  monopolize  much  more  of  the  great  herring  fishery 
from  our  neighbours  the  Dutch,  cannot  be  much  doubted. 

"  The  herring  season,"  says  Gillingwater,  in  his  History  of  Lowestoff,  "  begins, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  about  a  fortnight  before  Michaelmas,  and  ends  at 
Martinmas.  The  number  of  boats  annually  employed  in  this  fishery  at  Lowestoff, 
upon  an  average  from  1772  to  1781,  was  about  33,  and  the  quantity  of  herrings 
caught,  7,140  lasts  (of  10,000  each).  After  the  year  1781,  the  number  of  boats 
employed  in  this  fishery  was  rather  less,  owing  to  the  war  with  the  Dutch, 
and  other  powers." 

The  town  of  Lowestoff,  from  its  commanding  situation — jutting  out 
into  the  German  Ocean — is,  on  the  whole,  as  finely  adapted  for  this 

•  Blackwood's  Magazine — Article  "  Alison's  History  of  Europe." 
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fishery  as  any  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  how  com- 
paratively small  a  proportion  of  skill  and  industry  seems  here  to  be 
invested — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  season,"  continues  Gillingwater,  "  the  boats  sail  off 
to  sea,  about  13  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of  Lowestoff,  in  order  to  meet  the  shoals,  or 
second  part,  of  the  grand  or  the  first  division  of  herrings,  which  separated  off  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

"  Being  arrived  on  the  fishing-ground  in  the  evening,  (the  proper  time  for 
fishing,)  they  shoot  out  their  nets,  extending  about  2,200  yards  in  length,  and 
eight  yards  in  depth,  which,  by  the  help  of  small  casks  called  bowls,  fastened  on 
on  one  side,  at  the  distance  of  forty- four  yards  from  each  other,  cause  the  nets  to 
swim  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  water.  In  general,  they  bring  in  their 
fish  every  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  oftener.  Instances  have  been  kno\vn 
where  a  single  boat  has  brought  into  the  roads  at  one  time  twelve  or  fourteen 
lasts." 

Thus  are  the  fishing  operations  of  Lowestoff  conducted — certainly 
not  on  that  scale  of  magnitude  which  the  opportunities  might  warrant. 
And  the  innumerable  shoals  of  this  ocean-fish  which  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  captors,  are  thrown  directly  upon  the  Dutch  coast.  The 
friths  and  inlets  of  the  Scheldt  and  Zuyder  Zee,  are,  therefore,  replen- 
ished with  the  piscatory  gleanings  which  escape  our  nets,  and  which 
go  to  swell  the  riches  of  our  neighbours.  An  annual  tribute,  of 
amazing  extent,  is  within  our  grasp — incalculable  myriads  of  the  clupea 
tribe  migrate  from  the  fathomless  abysses  of  the  frozen  ocean,  to  our 
shores  ;  but  we  show  a  supineness  in  gathering  them,  at  variance,  cer- 
tainly, with  our  enterprize  displayed  upon  other  occasions. 

The  process  of  preparing  or  curing  the  fish,  gives  employment  to  a 
limited  number  of  individuals  at  the  fishing-stations  round  our  coasts, 
but  these  operations  would  be  correspondingly  enlarged  as  the  fisheries 
were  extended.  The  town  of  Lowestoff,  for  instance,  derives  at  once 
its  consequence,  and  supports  a  considerable  part  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
this  process.  During  the  above  period  of  nine  years,  it  sold  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  fisheries  at  upwards  of  89,000/.  But  this,  considerable  as 
it  may  appear,  is  nothing  to  what  it  might,  there  is  reason  to  think,  be 
made  to  realize.  Supposing,  likewise,  that  Lowestoff  is  as  eligibly 
situated  for  its  purpose  as  any  in  South  Britain,  yet  the  innumerable 
harbours  presented  by  the  angular  coasts  of  Scotland  have  claims  to 
notice  of  superior  importance.  There,  the  stupendous  shoals  which 
annually  migrate  from  the  arctic  circle  down  to  the  temperate  regions 
are  not  broken  and  thinned  by  their  innumerable  enemies,  but  literally 
choke  the  seas,  and  approach  in  a  dense  phalanx.  When  they  are  off 
the  northern  shores  of  Scotland,  they  are  found  in  such  prodigious 
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numbers  that  they  change  the  face  of  the  vast  tracts  of  ocean,  and  fill 
their  creeks,  bays,  and  lochs  with  their  innumerable  multitude — which 
might  be  more  extensively  captured  were  our  vigilance  and  industry 
in  that  part  of  tlie  island  more  commensurate  with  the  occasion.  "Why 
should  not  our  national  vigilance  and  industry  be  commensurate  with 
the  occasion  ?  Why  should  we,  through  our  supineness,  neglect,  or 
inactivity,  be  regardless  of  a  provision  which  nature  has  placed  within 
our  reach,  and  which  will,  in  eluding  our  grasp,  go  to  enrich  other 
nations  ?  Why  should  Holland,  profiting  from  our  misadventures, 
reap  an  abundant  harvest  from  fisheries  which  more  properly  belong 
to  the  English  than  to  any  nation  on  the  earth,  and  who  have  peculiar 
facilities  for  making  it  productive  ? 

If,  in  Holland,  a  public  rejoicing  pervades  its  maritime  districts  at 
certain  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  great  shoal,  why  should  our 
native  fishermen  resign  to  our  neighbours  such  rich  gleanings,  when 
prior  opportunities  of  profiting  by  their  more  extensive  capture  are 
even  placed  in  our  hands  ? 

Where  thirty  boats  are  now  employed  in  this  fishery,  could  not  one 
hundred  be  occupied  in  the  process  of  gathering  these  tenants  of  the 
deep  ?  Could  not  also  the  same  apparatus  of  nets  which  are  attached 
to  these  boats  be  deepened  with  the  requisite  ballast,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend a  larger  take  of  these  piscatory  offerings,  which  would  facili- 
tate the  adventure  of  our  fishermen,  together  with  a  saving  of  time.* 

Thus  might  our  operations,  (and,  consequently,  our  commerce,)  in 
this  branch  of  our  native  fisheries  be  enlarged  on  a  scale  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded  us. 

There  are  several  other  fisheries,  both  in  our  native  seas  and  those 
of  our  colonies,  that  may  be  deemed  of  national  importance,  which 
might  be  much  extended.  A  few  we  shall  notice.  And  first  in  im- 
portance stands  the  cod-fishery.  The  revenue  actually  derived  from 
this  fishery  is  of  trivial  amount,  compared  to  what  it  might  be  made. 


»  Our  legislature  does  not  appear  to  have  of  late  years  troubled  itself  much 
about  the  British  herring-fishery,  however  it  may  have  investigated  the  state  and 
operations  of  our  salmon-fishery.  In  the  year  1750,  however,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  Lower  House  for  the  management  of  our  white  herring  and  cod  fisheries ; 
and  the  nation  in  general,  we  are  told,  seemed  eager  to  dispute  this  branch  of 
commerce  with  the  Dutch,  whom  they  considered  as  interlopers  ;  but  through 
either  an  error  in  its  construction,  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  the  direction  of  it,  the  scheme  never  realized  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
framers.  But  the  failure  of  an  ill-concocted  and  ill-managed  scheme  of  this 
description,  furnishes  no  argument  against  its  general  practicability. 
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This  fish,  (gadus,)  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  so  the  facilities 
for  acquiring  it  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  vested  in  our  power. 

If  Scotland  presents  an  arena  for  the  finest  herring-fisheries  in  the 
world,  our  possession  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Canadian  seas  im- 
mensely facilitates  a  monopoly  in  this  branch  also  of  our  national  trade. 
The  cod,  it  is  well  known,  supply  four  kinds  of  commodities  besides 
their  flesh — the  sounds,  the  tongues,  the  roes,  and  the  oil.  These  are 
all  appropriated  to  their  purposes,  but  the  oil  is  particularly  useful  in 
dressing  leather,  and  is  consequently  of  importance  in  our  manufac- 
tures, and  is  therefore,  in  this  view,  of  importance. 

Like  the  herring  and  the  whiting,  the  cod  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
latitudes,  and  never  found  in  seas  approaching  the  tropics.  The 
locality  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  and  our  jurisdiction  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  are  circumstances  peculiarly  adapted  for  cultivating 
almost  a  monopoly  of  this  fish.  It  is  true,  that  our  operations  on  the 
great  banks  of  Newfoundland,  connected  with  these  tribes  of  the  ocean, 
have  always  been  extensive ;  but  the  immensity  of  the  field,  and  the 
incredible  multitudes  which  are  offered  to  the  captor,  warrant  the 
assertion,  that  nothing,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  in  this  commerce, 
has  been  done  compared  with  what  we  have  the  means  of  doing.  Our 
captures,  however  large,  (and  they  are  sometimes  very  large,)  make 
no  sensible  diminution  in  their  numbers.  As  the  season  for  propaga- 
tion approaches,  we  are  told,  they  migrate  to  the  Polar  seas,  where 
they  deposit  their  roes  in  full  security,  and  repair  the  waste  they  have 
sustained  by  death,  or  the  depredations  of  their  enemies.  Their  time 
of  spawning  is  from  January  to  April,  when  their  females  cast  their 
ovcB  in  rough,  rocky  ground  ;  and  the  prodigious  swarms  with  which 
this  fish  infests  all  the  great  banks  and  seas  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
foundland wiU  not  surprise,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ovcb  from 
each  parent  contain  three  millions  of  yomig. 

On  contemplating  this  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  and 
especially  of  the  gadus  tribe,  the  impression  is  naturally  excited,  that 
were  their  numbers  not  thinned  and  reduced  by  the  multitude  of  their 
enemies,  their  increase  would  become  excessive  and  inconvenient. 

If  the  fishery  of  green  cod,  therefore,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  its  neighbouring  gulfs  and  bays  is  already  great,  still  they  may  be 
indefinitely  extended.  The  island  of  St.  John  has  often  served  as  an 
emporium  for  our  fishermen  engaged  in  this  traffic.  This,  with  all  its 
neighbour-isles  in  the  great  gulf,  might  be  appropriated  in  a  much 
more  extensive  degfree  than  they  are,  .to  the  purposes  of  drying  this 
fish,  which,  at  some  periods  of  the  year,  literally  choke  their  inlets 
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and  harbours.  In  the  place,  likewise,  of  angling  for  them  with  a  hook 
and  line,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  our  fishers  to  do,  strong  nets  might  be 
used,  adapted  to  the  process ;  and  the  circumstances  would  warrant 
the  expectation  of  a  far  more  abundant  harvest. 

We  are  told  that  our  fisheries  off  the  shores  and  on  the  great  banks 
of  Newfoundland  are  carried  on  in  seas  agitated  by  a  continual  swell, 
and  enveloped  in  perpetual  fogs  and  darkness.  But  our  ships  employed 
in  these  operations,  were  they  five  times  their  present  number,  might 
be  equipped  and  provided  accordingly.  If,  since  the  discovery  of 
Newfoundland  by  the  English,  we  have,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
excluded  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese ;  if  we  have  long 
possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  trade — which  is  admitted  to  form, 
not  only  a  valuable  accession  to  the  wealth  of  individuals,  but  a  very 
considerable  augmentation  of  the  naval  power  of  the  empire — the  field 
is  still  open  to  almost  indefinite  extension.  Why  should  we  not  in- 
creasingly cultivate  this  branch  of  national  commerce  ?  It  certainly  is 
capable  of  something  like  indefinite  extension — for  amongst  the  myriads 
of  this  ocean-tribe  which  periodically  resort  to  these  seas,  not  a  thou- 
sandth part  is  taken  by  our  anglers.  Speedy  marts  might  be  obtained 
in  Europe  and  America  for  increased  quantities  of  both  green  and 
dried  cod  ;  and  oifi*  steamers,  it  is  not  by  any  means  chimerical  to 
assume,  might  be  profitably  employed  in  carrying  their  freights  to 
sustain  and  feed  tiie  destitute  portion  of  our  native  population. 

The  salmon  fishery,  again,  however  engrossing  a  large  portion  of 
British  skill  and  industry,  might  yet,  judging  from  all  the  parliamen- 
tary reports  on  the  subject,  be  made  to  invest  both  capital  and  labour 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  Such  is  the  prodigious  fecundity  also  of 
this  fish,  that,  although  eaten  at  our  tables  as  a  luxury,  it  might,  were 
its  breed  duly  cultivated  and  encouraged  in  our  lochs,  friths,  and 
rivers,  to  which  they  periodically  resort,  be  rendered  subservient  to  a 
higher  purpose.  The  salmon,  like  the  herring  and  the  cod,  might  be 
abnost  monopolized  by  oiur  fishermen,  being  in  its  size  and  flavour  pecu- 
liar to  the  seas  of  our  latitudes.  It  might  perhaps  be  rendered  in  a  high 
degree  instrumental  in  feeding  the  starving  thousands  of  our  manufac- 
turing population,  which  now  idly  perambulate  our  streets,  and  tell 
the  sad  tale  that  England's  commerce  labours  under  a  stagnation — 
a  cloud  which  nothing  but  the  most  enlightened  policy  will  remove. 
A  very  considerable  share  of  capital  and  industry,  however,  is  actually 
employed  in  this  native  fishery ;  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is 
doubtless  also  considerable. 

In  Scotland,  where  it  is  carried  on  most  successfully,  their  rivers 
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and  the  adjoining  sea- coasts,  abound  with  this  fish  ;  and  the  Tweed, 
the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  tlie  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Spey,  the  Ness,  the  Benby, 
bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  prolificacy  of  the  salmon  breed.  The 
capture  of  salmon  in  some  of  these  rivers  has  been  known  to  be  pro- 
digious ;  and  when  the  amazing  fecundity  of  this  fish  is  considered — its 
habits  and  propensities  in  periodically  frequenting  rivers  and  streams 
from  the  ocean — a  steady  and  careful  regard  to  the  growth  and  in- 
crease of  this  species,  would  prove  an  increased  source  of  revenue. 
It  is  Impossible  to  be  much  conversant  with  the  operations  of  practical 
men  in  this  fishery,  without  being  aware  that  more  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  deteriorating  or  of  propagating  the  salmon  genus,  than 
almost  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Frequenting,  as  they  do, 
inland  streams  and  waters,  their  numbers  may  be  diminished  or  aug- 
mented by  the  skill,  or  care,  or  neglect  of  those  whose  capital  or 
whose  scientific  industry  is  embarked  in  this  important  article  of 
commerce. 

Sir  Robert  Gordon,  in  his  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  as 
far  back  as  1630,  expatiates  on  the  high  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  the  union  of  agriculture,  and  especially  of  pasturage,  with 
fishing.  He  says,  "  They  (the  inhabitants)  have  abundance  not  only 
of  salmon,  but  of  all  other  kynd  of  fishes  in  the  ocean  ;  and  if  the 
inhabitants  were  industrious,  they  might  gane  much  by  these  fishes." 
From  the  evidence  of  the  highest  authorities,  likewise,  the  position  is 
true,  not  only  of  this  part  of  the  country,  but  of  all  the  Highlands.  If 
this  union  could  be  effected  much  more  extensively  than  has  ever  yet 
been  done,  high  advantages  would  doubtless  be  the  result ;  and  thus 
the  Scottish  seas,  teeming  with  life  meet  for  human  food,  beyond  any 
other  European  seas,  might  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, and  both  mutually  subservient  upon  each  other  in  procuring 
food  to  the  Highland  peasant. 

The  last  of  the  British  fisheries  which  we  shall  here  notice,  is  the 
mackerel  and  the  pilchard.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  peculiar  to  the 
seas  over  which  Great  Britain  has,  for  the  most  part^  jurisdiction. 
This  fish,  either  fresh  or  pickled,  forms  an  excellent  article  of  human 
food,  and  might,  doubtless,  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  is,  be  made 
a  substitute  for  a  corn  diet. 

The  pilchard  is  taken  in  two  ways — either  by  the  hook  and  line,  or 
by  nets ;  of  course,  the  latter  is  the  more  expeditious  method,  and 
might  be  universally  adopted.  Thej'  abound  on  all  the  English  coasts, 
from  tlie  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Land's  End,  as  they  also  do  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Picardy  and  Normandy.      During  the  months  of 
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June  and  July,  the  British  Channel  is  full  of  them  ;  and  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not,  by  the  abundance  of  our  captures,  realize  a  very 
extensive  and  permanent  source  of  profit.  The  ancient  Romans 
esteemed  some  parts  of  this  fish  a  very  great  delicacy.  They  extracted 
from  it  an  exquisite  pickle,  much  sought  after  by  the  great.  Shall 
not  the  moderns  apply  this  well-flavoured  fish  more  extensively  in 
supplying  a  wholesome  diet  to  the  destitute  portions  of  our  popu- 
lation ? 

The  pilchard  fishery,  likewise,  might  be  made  an  increasing  source 
of  wealth.  The  old  adage  of  the  Cornishmen,  that  the  pilchard  was 
small  in  bulk  but  great  in  gain,  is  well  known.  One  of  the  elupea 
tribe,  the  pilchard,  like  the  herring,  is  gregarious,  and  resorts,  with 
almost  calculated  exactness,  to  the  Cornish  coasts  in  its  periodical 
migrations  from  seas  of  a  higher  latitude.  Their  resort,  indeed,  to  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall,  has  been  sometimes  so  prodigious,  that  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1767,  there  were  inclosed  in  St.  Ives'  bay,  as  the  result 
of  the  shootings  of  the  single  season,  seven  thousand  hogsheads  of  this 
species,  each  hogshead  containing  thirty-five  thousand  fishes. 

The  march  of  the  pilchard  shoal  is  distinguished  by  the  same  indica- 
tions as  the  herring,  of  which  it  is  a  species.  Both,  together  with  the 
mackerel,  might  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  lower  orders,  as  an 
article  of  food  in  the  maritime  districts,  in  a  more  extensive  degree 
than  has  ever  yet  been  the  case  ;  thus  rendering  the  exhaustless  riches 
of  the  ocean  an  auxiliary  with  the  products  of  the  soil,  in  feeding  the 
masses  of  our  population. 

Thus  might  the  ocean,  with  its  wide,  prodigious  field  of  inhabitants, 
be  applied,  in  a  higher  degree  than  has  yet  been  done,  to  the  wants  of 
this  empire  ;  and  be  made  to  furnish  its  powerful  and  increasing  meed, 
at  once  in  supporting  our  native  population,  and  extending  our  com- 
merce. Our  revenue  might  be  improved,  and  individual  capital  turned 
to  profitable  account.  ' 

Then,  again,  might  not  the  "  Appropriation  of  Colonial  Lands,"  as 
suggested  by  your  correspondent,  {see  supra,)  materially  aid  the 
mother-country,  were  it  made  the  subject  of  a  wise  and  judicious  policy  ? 
The  climates  of  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales  are  amongst  the 
finest  and  most  salubrious  in  the  world.  These  vast  territories,  form- 
ing an  almost  invaluable  appendage  of  the  British  empire,  offer  an 
unbounded  arena  for  a  surplus  population. 

All  travellers  concur  in  their  testimony  as  to  the  high  eligibility  of 
these  Australian  territories  for  emigrants  and  settlers.  Situated,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  most  delightful  latitudes  of  any  under  the  canopy 
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of  heaven,  their  natural  productions  of  the  soil  are  sometimes  amongst 
the  highest  and  richest  order. 

When  the  first  expedition  that  ever  left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain, 
destined  to  colonize  the  Australasian  regions— when  Governor  Philip 
(January  18th,  1788),  landed  on  the  shores  of  New  Holland,  with  the 
view  of  founding  a  settlement,  he  found  everything  propitious  to  his 
undertaking.  A  salubrious  atmosphere — a  generous  soil — rare  and 
luxuriant  natural  productions — noble  harbours,  abounding  in  fish — 
extended  everywhere  around  him.  The  first  Englishman  M'ho  had 
ever  the  honour  of  founding  an  extensive  colony  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere— a  British  officer  more  competent  to  the  undertaking,  could  not 
have  been  selected.  Humane,  enlightened,  of  indefatigable  industry, 
he  at  once  conciliated  the  natives,  and  sought  out  the  most  advan- 
tageous spot  for  the  rising  colony. 

This  rising  colony  has,  within  the  short  space  of  half  a  century, 
acquired  an  importance  which  does  not  by  any  means  always  attach  to 
new  and  remote  settlements.  This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  first  governor,  and  the  propitious  nature  of  the  climate, 
soil,  and  productions  distinguishing  the  country  to  which  this  first 
family  of  English  adventurers  to  Australia  emigrated.  Its  success, 
however,  must,  in  a  very  high  degree,  be  singly  ascribed  to  the  skill, 
enterprise,  and  policy  of  its  first  governor ;  and  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  his  biographers — "  When  the  time  shall  arrive  that 
European  settlers  at  Sydney  Cove  shall  demand  their  historian,  these 
authentic  anecdotes  of  their  pristine  legislator  will  be  sought  for  as 
curious,  and  considered  as  important." 

Distinguished  by  the  same,  or  even  higher  advantages,  is  Norfolk 
Island,  a  small  island  of  lower  latitude,  and  almost  equidistant  between 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand ;  of  which,  at  its  first  discovery,  the 
following  glowing  picture  of  its  aspect  and  productions  is  given  by 
an  eye-witness — 

"  It  resembles  a  great  garden  overrun  with  the  noblest  pines,  in  straightness 
and  magnitude  far  exceeding  anything  I  had  ever  seen.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  consisting  of  a  dch  black  mould,  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet.  The  climate  is  pure,  salubrious,  and  delightful,  preserved  from  oppressive 
heats  by  constant  breezes  from  the  sea,  and  of  so  mild  a  temperature  throughout 
the  winter,  that  vegetation  continues  there  without  interruption,  one  crop  suc- 
ceeding another."* 

♦  The  productions,  however,  which  give  the  greatest  importance  to  Norfolk 
Island  (says  the  same  authority),  are  the  pines  and  the  flax-plant,  the  former 
rising  to  a  size  and  perfection  unknown  in  other  places,  and  promising  the  most 
valuable  supply  of  mai^ts  and  spars  for  our  navy  in  the  Esist  Indies ;  the  latter  not 
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Let  the  British  government  turn  its  increasing  attention  to  these 
interesting  regions ;  let  it  encourage  and  promote  the  emigration  of 
our  unemployed  people  on  a  larger  scale ;  let  its  bounties — a  large 
portion  of  those  bounties  which  are  usually  devoted  to  secure  parlia- 
mentary majorities — be  liberally  allotted  to  our  settlers,  and  extensive 
grants  of  colonial  lands  be  made,  under  certain  circumstances  and 
conditions  ;  let  the  natural  productions  of  the  soils  and  climates  of 
these  rich  and  extensive  territories  be  made  the  subject  of  barter  with 
the  products  of  the  father-land,  nourishing  the  institutions  of  each  ; 
let  large  investments  of  capital  be  applied  to  the  growing  uses  and 
exigencies  of  these  new  communities,  with  a  view  of  making  them 
valuable  and  lucrative  adjuncts  of  the  British  empire ;  and,  if  upwards 
of  fifty  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  by  our  monied-men  and 
capitalists  in  intersecting  our  land  with  railroads,  to  promote  quicic 
travelling,  a  safe  and  permanent,  and  equally  lucrative  character,  may 
be  thought  to  attach  to  such  securities,  inasmuch  as  the  riches  and 
industry  of  both  hemispheres  may  be  said  to  be  enlisted  in  their 
support. 

An  attention  to  some  of  these  statistical  details  my  perhaps,  in  part, 
contribute  to  meet  the  liabilities  with  which  we,  with  a  diminished 
trade,  and  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  taxation,  are  now  grappling.* 

less  estimable  for  the  purposes  of  making  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  even  the  finest 
manufactures,  growing  in  great  plenty,  and  in  such  luxuriance  as  to  attain  the 
height  of  8  feet.  The  pines  measure  frequently  160,  and  even  180  feet  in  height, 
and  are  sometimes  9  or  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  "  They 
rise  to  about  80  feet  without  a  branch ;  the  wood  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  quality, 
almost  as  light  as  that  of  the  best  Norway  masts ;  and  the  turpentine  obtained 
from  it  is  remarkable  for  purity  and  whiteness." 

•  The  famous  M.  Necker,  of  financial  notoriety,  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
had  a  veiy  pernicious  influence  on  the  statistics  of  his  country.  His  reckless  and 
profuse  system  of  raising  loans  for  present  exigencies,  had,  perhaps,  more  than  a 
fancied  share  in  accelerating  the  final  downfall  of  the  old  French  monarchy.  An 
eloquent  historian,  speaking  of  those  times,  thus  characterizes  him : — "  His 
fondness  for  monopolies  and  restrictions  would,  of  itself,  have  soon  discouraged 
individual  enterprize,  and  crippled  general  commerce.  His  loans  were  bold  and 
hazardous,  for  he  made  scarcely  any  provision  for  repaying  either  the  principal  or 
interest,  but  the  precarious  savings  of  untried  economy.  He  borrowed  himself, 
and  set  the  example  to  his  successors  of  borrowing  in  this  way,  sums  which 
ruined  the  national  credit,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  state."  May  Heaven  long  avert  such  a  catastrophe  from  Britain! — But  the 
political  longevity  of  nations,  as  Sir  William  Temple  and  Lord  Lyttleton  have 
long  since  oracularly  decided,  depends  upon  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  inflexible 
honesty  with  which  their  councils  are  regulated  and  administered. 
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'  Riches,  in  certain  quarters,  still  abound  among  us.  The  channels 
for  investment  are  likewise  indefinitely  wide  and  diversified.  Shall 
distress  and  discontent  still  so  extensively  prevail,  while  the  means  of 
alleviating  the  one,  and  suppressing  the  other,  are  yet  afforded  us  ? 
Shall  political  party,  with  its  furious  and  indiscriminating  zeal,  with 
its  divisions  and  jealousies,  eternally  reign  in  our  land,  engendering 
bitter  animosities  ?  Shall  even  the  very  masses  of  the  people,  catching 
the  contagion  from  their  betters,  breathe  their  noxious  and  visionary 
schemes  of  democratic  government — as  impracticable  as  absurd  — 
through  our  streets,  and  point  to  this  wide-spreading  dearth,  both  of 
food  and  employment,  as  an  illustration  of  their  creed  ? 

That  large  portions  of  our  industrial'  population  are  thus  visited,  is 
a  truth  at  once  glaring  and  lamentable ;  but  if  it  were  more  clearly 
seen  by  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  that  those  who  move  at  the 
helm,  and  who  legislate  among  us,  were  less  animated  by  considerations 
of  class-interests,  and  more  by  a  humane  anxiety  to  promote  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  all,  turbulent  factions  and  visionary  tlieories,  if  not 
agitations,  would  be  incalculably  lessened. 

Such,  however,  is  the  patriot's  view  of  these  matters — a  view  neither 
guided  by  pity,  nor  blinded  by  prejudice — and  if,  having  reference  to 
our  previous  observations  on  statistics,  any  new  source  of  revenue,  or 
any  hint  towards  the  further  appropriation  of  old  sources,  can  be  sug- 
gested, it  becomes  imperatively  a  patriot's  duty  to  promulgate  it. 

E.  P. 

Avon-House,  January,  1843. 


MACHINERY    AND    ENGINEERING    FOR    THE 
COLONIES.* 

From  this  heart-cheering  subject,  the  connection  of  mechanical 
improvement  with  moral  good,  we  turn  again  to  material  interests. 
More  rapid  means  of  conveyance  will  bring  nearer  to  each  other  the 
various  parties  concerned  as  producer,  manufacturer,  and  consumer ; 
the  discoveries  of  science  in  riper  society,  will  be  better  appreciated 
and  more  extensively  applied  by  the  distant  settler ;  the  adverse  inter- 
ests of  different  sections  of  the  empire  will  be  more  fairly  investigated 
and  more  effectually  reconciled  ;  wants  and  markets  will  be  more  cor- 
rectly known  ;  true  interests  will  be  more  safely  pursued,  and  the  petti- 

*  Continued  from  our  January  number,  p.  22. 
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fogging  skill  of  mere  men  of  cunning  will  be  baffled  in  better  accord- 
ance with  its  deserts ;  the  honourable  and  enterprising  cultivator  will 
no  longer  toil  in  hazardous  ignorance  of  what  may  be  ruining  or 
making  his  fortune  on  the  other  side  of  the  world ;  and  cheerful,  steady 
enterprize,  we  may  hope,  will  in  consequence  pervade  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  British  community.  A  few  weeks  will  soon,  we  trust, 
serve  to  carry  tidings  amongst  the  utmost  seats  of  our  dominion  ;  to 
the  progress  of  inventions  which  may  effect  this  consummation,  no 
reflecting  colonist  can  be  indifferent. 

Much  that  we  have  said  of  transmarine  communication,  applies  to 
inland  transit,  whether  by  roads  or  rivers.  Its  moral  influence  is  fully 
as  important ;  for  if  the  seats  of  colonial  intelligence  and  virtue  would 
profit  by  frequent  impressions  of  the  character  of  older  society,  the 
mingled  outward  boundaries  need,  still  more,  whatever  they  can  gain  of 
good  example  from  their  respective  central  cities.  No  dweller  in  the 
depths  of  backwood  solitude  could  mistake  the  influence  of  roads  and 
frequent  tidings  on  himself;  it  must  seem  to  him  a  new  and  genial 
power,  invading  the  animalizing  loneliness  of  his  forest-life,  and  wel- 
comely  restoring  the  power  of  sympathies  and  bonds,  out  of  which  his 
heart  had  well-nigh  slipped  ;  he  feels  again  to  be  a  man  linked  with 
a  living  and  improving  world. 

And  as  to  more  tangible  interests,  nothing  is  clearer  when  it  is  said, 
and  scarcely  anything  has  less  M'eight  when  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  than 
that  roads,  solid  or  liquid,  are  amongst  the  most  indispensable  instru- 
ments of  profit.  Wool,  and  corn,  and  timber,  may  exist  in  uncounted 
profusion,  but  they  are  valueless  except  they  can  be  brought  to  market ; 
in  that  market,  they  can  only  sell,  so  as  to  be  consumed  on  equal  terms 
with  that  which  is  supplied  from  other  quarters  ;  if  the  means  of 
conveyance  to  that  market  are  so  defective,  and  therefore  so  costly  of 
use,  as  to  leave  no  profit  after  the  goods  have  realized  all  that  the 
world's  competition  assigns  to  them,  it  is  clear  that  cheapness  of  land 
and  sustenance  is  made  to  stand  for  nothing. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  to  state  truths  so  obvious  and 
palpable,  and  yet  it  seems  necessary  to  do  so ;  for  the  course  of  experi- 
ence goes  to  show  that  roads  are  ever  undervalued.  We  have  had 
possession  of  parts  of  India  for  40  or  50  years,  where  yet  the  only 
roads  are  mere  paths  through  jungle,  or  ridges  of  a  few  inches  wide 
between  rice  fields.  We  are  there  content  with  a  foot-mail,  liable  to 
all  sorts  of  casualties,  travelling  not  100  miles  a  day.  The  cotton-wool 
of  the  Deccan  has  to  travel,  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  500  miles  to  the 
Ganges  or  the  western  coast,  over  countries  where  there  are  no  roads, 
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and  where,  if  overtaken  by  the  rains,  the  overburdened  cattle  sink  to 
the  belly  in  mire,  and  the  cotton  is  thoroughly  spoiled.  To  make  a 
cart-road  in  India  is  an  achievement  thought  almost  enough  for  the 
glory  of  a  Governor-General.  And  here,  let  us  say,  roads  are  essential 
means  of  justice.  Local,  petty,  irritating  tyranny,  may  be  more  effec- 
tually shielded  from  public  reprobation  by  ten  miles  of  jungle,  than 
perhaps  by  a  hundred  of  free  ocean  which  lies  before  the  figure-head 
of  a  steamboat,  or  double  that  distance  of  land -uniting  railroad.  How, 
without  roads,  is  the  man  of  daily  toil  and  little  means,  to  know  the 
power  or  the  judge  which  should  protect  him  ? 

Nor  do  our  colonies  proper  seem  to  pay  due  and  profitable  attention 
to  their  roads ;  there,  as  elsewhere,  because  the  advantage  is  not  im- 
mediate and  calculable,  the  project  is  applauded,  the  result  is  longed 
for,  but  the  thing  is  not  done.  We  are  tempted  to  say  much  on  this 
subject,  but  are  warned  by  our  limits  ;  we  must  only  hint  further,  that 
roads,  if  judiciously  planned,  create  traflfic, — that  the  making  of  them 
might  often  occupy  that  longing  for  action  which  now  finds  vent  in 
quarrels  with  neighbours,  and  forays  against  the  natives, — and  that 
property  in  roads,  is  as  necessary  to  the  due  progress  of  society,  as 
property  in  land.  The  history  of  English  roads  may  well  stimulate, 
as  it  may  profitably  guide,  the  prudent  and  patriotic  colonist,  in  his 
endeavours  to  extend  and  improve  these  most  important  public  works. 

Agriculture,  the  business  more  or  less  of  every  thriving  land,  depends 
greatly  for  its  successful  prosecution  on  the  excellence  of  its  implements. 
It  is  true  that  with  a  scattered  population,  new  contrivances  make  slow 
and  diflScult  way ;  but  even  here  invention  is  not  asleep.  Great 
numbers  of  improved  implements  are  now  brought  before  the  public, 
and  deserve  the  careful  inquiry  of  the  colonial  farmer.  Not  long  since, 
our  attention  was  strongly  called  to  an  invention,  by  which  at  least 
half  the  labour  of  cultivating  strong  clay  land  would  be  saved,  and  that 
by  means  of  instruments  cheaply  constructed  in  England,  convenient 
for  exportation,  and  everywhere  easy  of  repair.  Recent  events  seem 
already  to  have  given  birth  to  a  strong  desire  amongst  English  agricul- 
turists for  improved  modes  of  cultivation ;  they  are  told,  by  them  who 
are  in  high  places,  that  artificial  protection  is  no  longer  to  be  relied  on, 
and  they  are  exhorted  to  trust  for  the  future  to  themselves.  It  can 
scarcely  happen  that  this  new  impetus  given  to  the  rural  skill  of  Britain, 
should  not  produce  experience  and  devices  of  great  value  to  the  colonial 
cultivator. 

We  look  at  this  subject  with  an  interest,  whose  intensity  is  derived 
from  the  recollection,  that  abundance  of  land  and  scarcity  of  labour. 
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gave  rise  to  all  the  horrors  of  raodera  negro  slavery ;  and  we  well 
remember  a  proposal  to  remedy  the  same  disparity,  by  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  a  British  colony,  where  slavery  was,  and  happily  still  is, 
unknown.  The  slavery  of  Africans  to  Englishmen,  originated  in  the 
days  of  clumsy  and  inefficient  implements:  may  tl^e  continued  advance 
of  agricultural  mechanics  long  help  to  bar  its  restoration ! 

Of  the  almost  endless  variety*of  subjects  remaining  for  remark,  we 
can  venture  on  but  one.  Water,  both  as  an  article  of  daily  consumption  j 
and  as  a  source  of  motive  power,  is  of  great  importance  in  every  colony. 
Every  age  and  country,  in  which  agriculture  and  the  arts  have  been 
permitted  to  flourish,  have  had  their  modes  of  raising  water,  almost  all 
of  tliem  cheap  and  easy  of  execution,  some  of  them  ingenious,  but  most 
of  them  defective  in  result.  Our  modern  contrivances  are  too  artificial, 
ponderous,  and  costly  for  remote  colonial  use.  But  two  recent  inven- 
tions merit  special  notice.  The  rope-pump,  after  sleeping  for  years  in 
books  as  a  curious  but  insufficient  device,  i%  brought  into  use  by  Mr. 
Hall,  by  means  of  an  improved  belt.  To  raise  water  by  it,  requires 
(beside  the  moving  power)  merely  two  pulleys,  one  in  the  source  of 
supply,  the  other  over  the  vessel  of  reception ;  and  over  them  a  belt 
of  fibrous  material.  Through  the  upper  pulley  the  belt  receives  rapid 
motion  from  the  power  employed,  and  it  brings  up  the  water  which 
adheres  to  it,  discharging  it  into  the  vessel  of  reception  by  the  centri- 
fugal force  given  to  the  water  in  passing  round  the  upper  pulley :  pipes, 
pistons,  valves,  &c.  all  disappear.  The  other  contrivance  is  that  of 
Mr.  Adcock,  wiio,  observing  that  rain-drops  never  fall  through  the  air 
at  a  velocity  of  more  than  12  feet  per  second,  forces  a  current  of  air 
up  a  pipe  with  more  than  that  velocity,  and  makes  it  carry  the  water 
upwards  in  the  form  of  drops.  We  mention  these  contrivances  just  to 
show,  that  in  this  department  also  there  is  a  tendency  to  improvement, 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  precisely  that  simplicity  of  structure,  which  will 
render  improvements  available  to  the  colonists. 

Amongst  the  inventions  designed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  water- 
power,  we  may  principally  notice  that  of  Messrs.  Whitelaw  &  Stirratt. 
A  contrivance  called  Barker's  Mill,  had  long  ago  been  figured  in  books, 
and  was  occasionally  used  ;  it  consisted  of  an  upright  pipe,  across  whose 
lower  end  another  pipe,  freely  opening  into  it,  was  secured  horizontally; 
the  whole,  in  appearance  like  an  inverted  j,,  was  mounted  on  pivots, 
so  as  to  revolve  freely,  the  vertical  pipe  serving  for  a  shaft.  The 
■water  entered  at  the  top  of  the  upright  pipe,  and  issued  from  holes  in 
the  horizontal  one  near  its  ends,  and  in  its  opposite  sides.  The  reaction 
of  the  issuing  water  gave  motion  to  the  machine.     Mechanicians  dif- 
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fered  as  to  the  theory  of  this  simple  engine,  and  its  real  power  was 
found  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  water  expended.  Mr.  White- 
law  of  Glasgow,  observed  that  much  of  the  power  was  spent  in  giving 
useless  rotary  velocity  to  the  water,  as  it  passed  along  the  horizontal 
arms  ;  he  therefore  bent  those  arras,  so  that  the  water  in  its  progress 
along  them  during  their  rotation,  should  always  remain  nearly  on  the 
same  stationary  radius,  and  straightway  the  despised  Barker's  mill 
became  a  valuable  water-wheel.  Now,  this  is  a  contrivance  which  may 
be  executed  cheaply,  with  very  limited  means  ;  or  still  better,  it  may 
easily  be  had  from  Britain.  Wherever  there  is  a  brook  with  a  mode- 
rate fall,  this  now  simple  and  effective  machine,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  mechanical  skill,  will  procure  a  valuable  accession  of  elemental 
power. 

But  mechanical  and  engineering  improvements,  however  well  adapted 
to  promote  colonial  interests,  will  in  general  be  useless,  if  some  pains 
be  not  taken  to  foster  a  knowledge  of  the  principles,  a  love  of  their 
application,  and  a  firm  expectation  of  advantage  from  their  adoption. 
To  exhibit  the  united  treasures  of  British  and  Foreign  skill  to  the 
uninterested  gaze  of  men  who  have  not  witnessed  the  novelty  and 
vastness  of  modern  results,  would  be  a  useless  labour,  unless  some 
among  them,  firmer  of  purpose,  more  steady  and  expansive  in  thought, 
should  take  upon  themselves  the  honourable  and  highly  useful  task 
of  acquiring,  digesting,  and  adapting  the  offered  knowledge.  To  a 
public  benefactor  of  such  a  character  we  say,  that  the  first  and 
greatest  step  he  can  take  is,  to  procure  a  workman  of  steady  habits, 
and  ascertained  skill ;  if  he  have  little  science,  let  that  not  bar  his 
approval,  provided  he  has  the  practical  tact  of  an  observant  and 
experienced  millwright.  Let  him  be  associated  with  a  handy  blacksmith, 
(without  whom  indeed  no  neighbourhood  can  long  go  on,)  and  let  him 
commonly  have  one  or  two  smart  lads  to  assist  and  be  instructed  by 
him :  rank  him,  as  he  would  be  in  fact,  among  the  most  useful  persons 
of  the  vicinity'.  Seek  however,  from  other  sources,  a  better  knowledge 
than  he  can  impart  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  thus  be  prepared 
to  devise,  to  caution,  to  adapt,  to  prevent  the  blunders  into  which  the 
untheorizing  practical  man  is  very  apt  to  fall,  and  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  various  contrivances  which  may  present  themselves  ; 
but  remember  that  your  millwright's  practised  and  continued  observa- 
tion, will  sometimes  do  much  which  you  cannot  accomplish  by  any 
theory  but  one  unattainably  perfect  and  elaborate.  Cordially  lay  your 
heads  together ;  let  the  lads  be  encouraged  to  read  about  mechanics 
and  the  arts  of  construction  and  calculation ;  and  in  due  time,  should 
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opportunity  serve,  and  you  can  rely  on  the  improved  talent  being 
brought  back  for  your  advantage,  begrudge  not  to  one  or  more  of  them, 
even  the  expense  of  a  voyage  to  the  older  seats  of  engineering  skill.  You 
may  thus  rear  for  yourselves  an  appropriate  and  sufficient  aptitude,  you 
will  lay  tlie  foundation  of  future  comfort  and  well-doing,  and  you  will 
contribute  not  less  to  the  moral  and  religious,  than  to  the  outward  and 
secular  prosperity  of  your  rising  country. 
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"  In  physics,  the  progress  of  the  Hindis  seems  to  have  been  equally  remarkable 
in  the  earliest  period  of  their  history.  In  arithmetic,  they  were  always  believed 
to  be  the  first  who  adopted  the  system  of  notation  by  ten  numerals,  instead  of 
following  that  of  noting  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  mode  of  noting  by 
ten  numerals,  which  consists  in  giving  the  figures  a  particular  value  or  a  particu- 
lar power,  according  to  the  relative  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance  from  its  simplicity  and  its  ingenuity,  and  from  the 
effect  which  it  has  had  in  promoting  and  facilitating  the  progress  of  science.  It 
was  known  to  the  Hind6s,  though  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
always  used  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  instead  of  numerals,  in  their  calculations  ; 
and  the  notation  by  numerals  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs,  when 
they  conquered  Spain  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  though  at  present 
so  universally  used,  was  at  first  confined  to  scientific  persons,  and  not  introduced 
into  the  common  transactions  of  life  until  two  or  three  centuries  afterwards.  This 
knowledge  of  numerals,  for  which  Europeans  are  indebted  to  the  Hindfis  of  India, 
assisted  Napier  in  his  discovery  of  logarithms  ;  Kepler,  in  his  calculations  of  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  all  the  sublime  calculations  which  he 
made  with  respect  to  the  system  of  the  universe  ;  and  La  Place,  in  the  celebrated 
discoveries  which  he  made  in  very  recent  times.  It  is  generally  observed,  that 
where  a  people  have  made  great  progress  in  arithmetic,  they  have  also  made  great 
progress  in  other  branches  of  science,  arithmetic  being  the  great  engine  through 
which  such  progress  is  made.  For  some  years  the  world  was  not  aware  of  the 
great  progress  which  the  Hindfis  had  made  in  other  branches  of  science,  although 
they  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  progress  they  had  made  in  arithmetic.  Laloubere, 
a  man  of  great  research,  who  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  on  a  mission  to  Siam,  was 
the  first  person  who  in  modern  days  brought  to  Europe  any  document  showing 
the  nature  of  the  Hindfi  astronomical  tables.  He  brought  to  France  a  copy  of  the 
Siamese  table,  which  was  a  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  the  astro- 
nomer Casini.  The  French  subsequently  brought  to  Europe  the  Hind6  astrono- 
mical tables  found  at  Krishnapuram,  those  found  wt  Narsapfir,  and,  finally,  those 
found  at  Trivalore,  a  place  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Negapatnam  ;  these  three 
places  are  all  situated  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  India.  The  astronomical  tables 

♦  Continued  from  our  January  Number,  p.  111. 
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found  at  Trivalore  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  upon  observations  made 
3,000  y&ars  before  the  Christian  era, — a  fact  which  Bailly  and  Playfair  both  con- 
ceived to  be  proved,  as  they  found,  upon  calculating  back  to  the  time  when  these 
tables  were  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  that  the  situation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  must  have  been  precisely  such  as  described  in  these  tables.  Bailly  and 
Playfair  also  remark,  that  the  Hiddus  could  not  have  formed  these  tables  without 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  or 
of  some  substitute  for  them.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  these  tables  must  have 
been  formed  at  some  of  the  places  in  the  Southern  Peninsula,  which  are  situated 
between  the  Hind6  meridian,  which  runs  through  Cape  Comorin,  and  that  which 
runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  Ceylon,  and,  consequently,  not  far  from  Madura, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  celebrated  Hindfi  college.  From  what  has  been  said,  as 
to  the  great  progress  made  by  the  Hindis  in  logic,  in  ethics,  and  in  physics,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  Hindfis  are  capable,  if  properly  instructed,  of  attaining  the 
highest  degrees  of  knowledge  and  science. 

"  With  respect  to  the  motives  which  are  likely  to  stimulate  them  to  direct  their 
attention  to  science,  it  appears,  if  we  refer  to  the  literary  age  of  Vikram&ditya,  in 
the  north  of  India,  and  to  that  of  the  Hindu  college  of  the  south  of  India,  that 
the  rewards  which  were  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  were  public 
honours  and  distinctions.  We  have  evidence  that  the  love  of  public  honours  and 
distinctions  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  exertion  amongst 
the  Hindus,  this  is  proved  by  the  avidity  with  which  such  of  them  as  have  been 
appointed  under  the  new  act,  king's  justices  of  the  peace,  have  claimed  from 
government,  and  received  the  honorary  title  of  esquire,  and  by  their  having  applied 
to  Sir  Charles  Forbes  to  have  seals  made  for  them  in  this  country,  with  arms 
engraved  upon  them  descriptive  of  their  families,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they,  or  their  ancestors,  have  distinguished  themselves. 

**  With  respect  to  the  feelings  which  they  are  likely  to  entertain  for  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  taken  means  for  raising  them,  either  by  a  scientific  education,  or 
by  conferring  upon  them  political  rights  and  privileges,  we  have  evidence  in  their 
affection  for,  and  conduct  towards  Sir  Charles  Forbes.  If  we  refer  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  when  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  fortunately  for  the  natives  of 
India,  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  we  invariably  find  the  name  of  Sir  Charles 
Forbes  associated  with  every  measure  that  is  calculated  to  raise  and  protect  the 
natives  of  India.  The  natives  of  Bombay,  some  time  ago,  sent  to  England  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  signed  by  between  four  and  five  thousand 
inhabitants  of  all  the  different  religious  sects,  and  of  all  the  different  castes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  presidency,  asking  for  those  privileges  and  rights  which 
they  think  of  importance  to  themselves.  They  wished  this  petition  to  be  entrusted 
to  a  person  of  whose  friendly  feelings  to  them  they  were  all  thoroughly  convinced ; 
and  though  the  persons  signing  it  differ  from  one  another  upon  every  other  point, 
they  all  agreed  in  this  one,  that  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  from  his  invariable  conduct 
in  endeavouring  to  raise  them  in  society,  was  the  fittest  person  to  patronise  this 
petition.*     Sir  Charles   Forbes  has  lately  given  a  copy  of  this  petition  to  tlie 

*  This  document  was  written  by  the  natives  themselves  in  three  different  lan- 
guages, in  order  that  all  those  who  signed  it  might  be  aware  of  its  contents,  and 
affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  present  views  of  the  people  of  India. 
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Society ;  it  is  a  curious  document,  from  the  number  of  autograph  signatures  tu 
it,  of  people  of  all  religious  persuasions  and  castes  at  Bombay;  and  enables  me 
to  produce  the  strongest  evidence  which  can  be  afforded,  of  the  feelings  which 
the  natives  of  India  will  always  entertain  for  an  individual,  or  a  government,  who 
may  take  measures  for  raising  their  moral  and  political  character. 

"  From  all  these  circumstances  I  am  authorised  to  conclude,  that  the  Hindis 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  having,  in  former  days,  when  properly  encouraged, 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  science  and  literature,  may  at  present,  if  so  encou- 
raged, make  equal  progress :  that  public  honours  and  distinctions  were  the  cause  of 
that  progress  in  former  days  ;  that  public  honours  and  distinctions  may  be  rendered 
an  efficient  cause  of  the  same  progress  in  the  present  day  ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment which  endeavours  to  raise  their  character,  will  be  looked  upon  by  them  as 
deserving  of  full  confidence  and  affection.  Of  this  we  have  the  strongest  proof 
in  the  history  of  Akbar.  That  great  and  enlightened  sovereign,  after  the  most 
minute  inquiry  into  the  character  of  his  Hindu  subjects,  declared  them  to  be  as 
worthy  of  his  protection  and  encouragement  as  his  Muhammedan  subjects ;  and 
his  celebrated  minister,  Abulfazl,  after  an  equally  attentive  observation  of  their 
character  and  capacity,  declared  them  to  be  persons  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect 
and  highest  confidence  ;  and  a  people  who  had  attitined  the  greatest  distinction  in 
arts,  science,  and  literature.  Upon  these  views  the  Emperor  Akbar,  during  a  very 
long  reign,  acted  towards  the  Hindfis,  and  received  from  them,  at  his  death,  the 
title  of  '  Guardian  of  Mankind.'" 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston. — "  How  long  were  you  in  India,  and  what  situations 
did  you  fill  there? — I  held  offices  under  the  crown  on  the  island  of  Ceylon  from 
1-802  to  1818. — I  was  for  ten  years  during  that  period  Chief  Justice  and  President 
of  His  Majesty's  Council  on  that  island. 

"  Did  you  turn  your  attention  while  on  Ceylon  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
India? — I  devoted  my  attention  constantly  to  that  study  while  I  was  on  Ceylon 
and  I  made  two  journeys  by  land,  the  one  in  1807,  and  the  other  in  1816,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Madras,  and  back  again,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquiring  on 
the  spot  into  the  history,  religion,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  Hindiis  in  the  southern 
peninsula  of  India. 

"  Were  you  acquainted  while  on  Ceylon  with  the  late  Colonel  C.  Mackenzie 
the  Surveyor- General  of  all  India,  and  with  the  collection  which  he  made  of 
materials  for  writing  a  history  of  India? — I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
from  'my  earliest  youth ;  and  I  was  in  constant  communication  with  him  all  the 
time  I  was  in  Ceylon,  from  1802  to  1818,  upon  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  India,  and  of  that  island ;  and  had  frequent  occasions  to  refer  for 
information  to  his  valuable  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions  and  historical  docu- 
ments. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  first  led  Colonel  Mackenzie 
to  make  this  collection,  and  those  which  led  the  Bengal  government,  after  his 
death,  to  purchase  it  from  his  widow?— Colonel  Mackenzie  was  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Lewis ;  as  a  young  man  he  was  very  much  patronized,  on  account 
of  his  mathematical  knowledge,  by  the  late  Lord  Seaforth,  and  my  late  grandfather, 
Francis,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Merchistoun.  He  was  for  some  time  employed 
by  the  latter,  who  was  about  to  write  a  life  of  his  ancestor  John  Napier  of  Mer- 
chistoun, the  inventor  of  logarithms,  to  collect  for  him,  with  a  view  to  that  life, 
from  all  the  different  works  relative  to  India,  an  account  of  the  knowledge  which 
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the  Hindis  possessed  of  mathematics,  and  of  the  nature  and  use  of  logarithms. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Napier,  became  very  desirous  of  prosecut- 
ing his  Oriental  researches  in  India.  Lord  Seaforth,  therefore,  at  his  request,  got 
him  appointed  to  the  engineers  on  the  Madras  establishment  in  1782,  and  gave  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  late  Lord  Macartney,  the  then  governor  of  that  pre- 
sidency, and  to  my  father,  who  held  a  high  situation  under  his  lordship  at  Madura, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hindii  kingdom,  described  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Regio 
Pandionii  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Hindfi  college  so 
celebrated  throughout  that  peninsula,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  for  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  knowledge  its  members  had^  acquired  in  astronomy,  in 
mathematics,  and  in  every  branch  of  literature.  My  mother,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  friend  and  early  patron,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  her  father's  death,  had  determined  herself  to  execute  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed  of  writing  the  life  of  the  inventor  of  logarithms, 
resided  at  that  time  with  my  father  at  Madura,  and  employed  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Brahmins  in  the  neighbourhood  in  collecting  for  her,  from  every 
part  of  the  peninsula,  the  information  which  she  required  relative  to  the  know- 
ledge which  the  Hindus  had  possessed,  in  ancient  times,  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  Knowing  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  been  previously  employed  by  her 
father  in  pursuing  the  literary  inquiries  in  which  she  herself  was  then  engaged, 
and  wishing  to  have  his  assistance  in  arranging  the  materials  which  she  had  col- 
lected, she  and  my  father  invited  him  to  come  and  live  with  them  at  Madura  early 
in  1783,  and  there  introduced  him  to  all  the  Brahmins  and  other  literary  natives 
who  resided  at  this  place.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mimications  which  he  had  with  them,  soon  discovered  that  the  most  valuable  mate- 
rials for  a  history  of  India  might  be  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula  ; 
and  during  his  residence  at  Madura  first  formed  the  plan  of  making  that  collec- 
tion which  afterwards  became  the  favourite  object  of  his  piu"suit  for  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  life,  and  which  is  now  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  historical  documents  relative  to  India  that  ever  was  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  Europe  or  in  Asia.  It  was  Colonel  Mackenzie's  wish,  if  he  had  survived 
till  he  had  completed  his  collection,  to  return  to  England,  and  to  arrange  under 
separate  heads  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  In  1817,  being  myself 
about  to  return  to  England  from  Ceylon,  I  went  to  Madras  to  take  leave  of  him 
previous  to  my  departure  from  India.  He,  in  consequence  of  the  long  friendship 
which  had  subsisted  between  us,  and  his  belief  that  we  should  not  meet  again, 
addressed  a  letter  to  me  giving  a  detailed  account  of  all  his  literary  labours  in 
India,  and  requesting  me,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  publish  it.  On  my  arrival  in 
England  I  explained  to  Mr.  Grant,  the  former  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
the  great  advantage  it  would  secure  for  Oriental  history  and  literature  were 
Colonel  Mackenzie  to  be  allowed  by  the  directors  to  come  to  England  upon  leave, 
in  order  that  he  might,  with  the  assistance  of  the  different  literary  characters  in 
Europe,  arrange  his  valuable  collection  of  materials.  Mr.  Grant,  with  the  feeling 
for  literature  and  liberality  which  always  characterised  his  public  and  private  con- 
duct, agreed,  on  my  application,  to  propose  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  give  the 
colonel  leave  to  come  to  England,  and  to  remain  in  England  upon  his  full  pay  and 
allowance  for  three  years,  for  the  purpose  which  I  have  mentioned.  No  steps 
were,  however,  taken  by  Mr.  Grant,  because,  in  the  mean  time,  I  received  accounts 
cf  the  colonel's  death  in  Bengal.     I  soon  after,  according  to  his  desire,  published 
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the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  me  in  1817  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  the  then  Governor-General  of  India,  calling  his  atten- 
tion ,to  the  value  of  the  Mackenzie  Collection,  and  adding  what  1  knew  to  be  the 
fact,  that  the  Colonel  had  laid  out  upwards  of  13,000/.  of  his  own  money  in  mak- 
ing it.  His  lordship,  a  short  time  afterwards,  purchased  the  whole  collection  for 
the  East  India  Company,  from  Colonel  Mackenzie's  widow,  for  10,000/.  and 
thereby  preserved  for  the  British  government  the  most  valuable  materials  which 
could  be  procured  for  writing  an  authentic  history  of  the  British  Empire  of 
India. 

"  Is  there  any  catalogue  of  the  Mackenzie  Collection? — Yes ;  there  is  a  printed 
catalogue  in  two  vols  8vo.,  which  Mr.  Wilson,  the  newly  elected  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  formed,  some  years  ago,  partly  from  the  letter  which  Colonel 
Mackenzie  had  writen  to  me  in  1817,  and  partly  from  a  list  which  the  colonel's 
Brahmans  had  drawn  up  of  his  papers  previous  to  his  death. 

"  Does  the  Mackenzie  Collection  consist  of  such  information  only  as  illustrates 
the  history  of  India,  or  does  it  also  contain  materials  for  illustrating  the  state  of 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of  India  ? — It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  mate- 
rials connectedVith  the  general  history  of  India,  very  extensive  information  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  drama,  and  that  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  different  ages 
amongst  the  Hindis  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  India.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  information  upon  these  subjects  was  collected  by  Colonel  Mackenzie,  in  con- 
sequence of  communications  which  passed  between  him  and  me  from  1802  to 
1817.  It  is  known  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  the  southern 
peninsula  of  India,  that  dramatic  compositions,  and  pictorial  and  sculptural  repre- 
sentations had  been  used  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Hind6  governments  in  that 
peninsula,  as  the  most  eflScient  medium  through  which  they  could  circulate 
amongst  the  people  of  the  country  such  historical,  moral,  and  political  knowledge, 
as  they  conceived  would  give  permanency  to  the  system  of  government  and  the 
state  of  society  which  they  were  desirous  of  supporting.  When  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Fox,  in  1806,  the  plan  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  Judicial  Committee,  for 
introducing  a  system  of  government  throughout  British  India,  more  in  conformity 
than  the  one  which  then  prevailed  with  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
t  occurred  to  me  that  measures  ought,  in  pursuance  of  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
country,  to  be  adopted  by  the  government  for  circulating  amongst  the  natives  of 
the  country,  by  dramatic,  pictorial,  and  sculptural  representations,  such  historical, 
moral,  and  political  knowledge,  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  understand 
the  nature  and  benefits  of  a  free  government,  and  admire  the  examples  which  they 
might  derive  from  the  dramatic,  the  pictorial,  and  the  sculptural  representations 
which  might  be  executed  for  their  use  and  improvement  by  the  best  British 
authors,  and  by  the  most  distinguished  British  artists  ;  and  I  therefore  requested 
Colonel  Mackenzie  to  make  for  me  such  a  collection  of  the  dramas,  and  such  an 
account  of  the  pictorial  and  sculptural  representations,  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
as  would  enable  the  British  government  to  ascertain,  what  historical,  moral,  and 
political  knowledge  had  been  conveyed  to  the  natives  of  India  by  this  means,  and 
what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  by  them,  for  circulating  amongst  the  people,  by 
the  same  means,  such  historical,  moral,  and  political  knowledge,  as  might  be 
applicable  to  the  system  of  government  which  they  might  wish  to  introduce,  and 
the  state  of  society  which  they  might  wish  to  form. 

"  Do   you  think    that  government    can  derive  useful  information  from  the 
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Mackenzie  Collection,  as  to  the  historical,  moral,  and  political  knowledge  which 
has  been  circulated  amongst  the  people  of  the  country  in  different  ages  by  the 
Hindfi  government,  through  dramatic,  pictorial,  and  sculptural  representations?— 
I  think  they  may. 

"  Have  any  works  been  already  executed  in  England  with  the  view  you  have 
suggested  ? — No  public  works.  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  some  years  ago,  at  my  sug- 
gestion wrote  a  dramatic  work  for  India,  the  object  of  which  is  to  check  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  which  frequently  prevails  in  different  parts  of  India ; 
and  I  have  sent  it  out  to  India  in  order  to  have  it  translated  and  acted  in  that 
country.  Mr.  Stephanoff,  also,  has,  on  my  suggestion,  made  a  very  fine  painting 
from  a  sketch  which  I  gave  him,  the  object  of  which  is  to  commemorate  the 
admission  of  the  natives  of  the  countiy  to  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  state  of  domestic  slavery,  which  took  place  in  Ceylon  while  I  was 
on  that  island,  and  which  were  the  first  instances  that  ever  occurred  in  India  of 
such  events.  An  engraving  has  been  made  of  this  painting  and  sent  out  to  different 
parts  of  India.  My  relative  the  late  Mrs.  Damer,  also,  on  my  suggestion,  executed 
a  bust  of  an  heroic  of  the  late  Lord  Nelson,  for  the  King  of  Tanjore,  and  sent 
out  to  him  as  a  present,  in  order  that  he  might  place  it  on  a  building  which  he  had 
erected  in  his  country  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Do  you  think  government  ought  to  adopt  measures  for  procuring  and  sending 
out  to  India,  at  the  public  expense,  works  of  art,  with  a  moral  and  political  view  ? 
— I  do.  I  think  that  government  ought  to  employ  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Literature  in  this  country  to  make  a  report  to  it  of  the  particular  descriptions  of 
historical,  moral,  and  political  knowledge  which  have  hitherto  been  circulated  by 
the  Hindu  governments  among  the  Hindfi  population  of  the  southern  peninsula 
of  India,  by  means  of  dramatic,  pictorial,  and  sculptural  representations ;  and, 
also,  of  that  description  of  knowledge  which  ought  now  to  be  circulated  amongst 
them  by  similar  means,  with  a  view  to  the  system  of  government  which  is  meant 
to  be  introduced,  and  the  modification  of  society  which  is  meant  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  present  times  :  that  it  ought,  upon  the  receipt  of  such  a  report,  to  employ 
the  ablest  writers  and  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  this  country  in  executing 
public  works  for  the  great  moral  and  political  purpose  which  has  been  mentioned, 
and  to  send  these  works  out  to  India,  and  exhibit  them  with  such  explanations  as 
may  be  thought  advisable,  in  every  part  of  the  British  territories  in  India.  Such 
measures  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  moral  and  political  character  of  the 
natives;  of  affording  them  for  their  imitation  the  finest  specimens  of  genius  and 
art ;  and  of  encouraging  the  ablest  writers,  and  the  most  distinguished  artists  in 
Great  Britain,  to  devote  their  talents  and  their  art  to  the  moral  and  political 
improvement  of  80,000,000  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

"  Is  the  collection  as  complete  as  Colonel  Mackenzie  originally  intended  to 
make  it  ? — By  no  means.  The  Colonel,  had  he  survived,  intended  to  have  added 
to  his  collection  a  great  mass  of  materials  connected  with  the  history  of  India, 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  which,  if  mea- 
sures be  not  speedily  adopted  to  collect  and  preserve  them,  will  be  altogether 
destroyed. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Parliament  ought  to  take  any  measures  for  rendering  the 
collection  complete  ?  -I  think  that  Parliament  ought,  considering  the  public  im- 
portance of  the  object,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  subject,  and 
to  authorise  it  to  incur  such  an  expenditure  of  the  public  money  as  may  be  neces- 
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aary  to  complete  the  collection  without  delay.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Par- 
liament will  show  the  people  of  India  that  it  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  immense  empire  in  India,  for  whose 
interest  it  is  constantly  called  upon  to  legislate;  and  lead  them  to  beiieve,  that 
those  who  compose  the  Parliament  have  not  only  the  desire  but  the  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  political  effect  of  their  institutions,  and 
of  adapting  any  measures  which  they  may  introduce  into  India,  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  to  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

"  What  measures  would  you  advise  for  rendering  the  collection  complete  ? — The 
Br4hman,  who  in  Colonel  Mackenzie's  lifetime,  had  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
learned  natives  who  were  employed  by  him  in  procuring  materials  for  his  collec- 
tion, is  still  alive  at  Madras  ;  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  plan  upon  which 
the  Colonel,  had  he  lived,  intended  to  have  carried  on  his  researches ;  and  is 
anxious  to  accomplish  all  the  literary  objects  which  his  master  had  in  view. 
Captain  Harkness,  of  the  Madras  Army,  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many 
years  (o  the  same  literary  pursuits  as  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie,  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  southern  peninsula 
of  India,  and  is  well  qualified  in  every  way  for  continuing  the  researches  in  which 
the  late  Colonel  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  now  in  England,  and  will- 
ing to  afford  his  assistance  in  every  way  in  which  he  can  be  employed.  I  should 
therefore,  propose  that  the  government  should  immediately  authorise  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Literature  in  England  to  take  such  steps,  in  communication 
with  the  Brahman  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  with  Captain  Harkness,  as  they 
may  deem  necessary,  to  complete  the  Mackenzie  Collection;  and  that  the 
Governor-  General  of  India,  and  the  Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  be  autho- 
rised to  give  them  all  the  assistance  which  they  may  require  for  that  purpose  in 
every  part  of  the  British  territories  in  India." 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  important  article  than  with  the  follow- 
ing interesting  letter  from  Sir  David  Brewster  to  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Literary  Gazette,  along  with  the  notice  which 
the  editor  of  that  periodical  has  affixed  : 

"  The  artxiety  which  the  higher  order  of  natives  in  British  India  have  shown 
within  late  years  to  acquire  for  themselves,  and  to  circulate  amongst  their  country- 
men, a  knowledge  as  well  of  the  English  language  as  of  every  branch  of  science 
and  literature,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  has  occurred  dirough- 
out  that  immense  empire.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  statesman  and  philosopher, 
that  every  possible  encouragement  ought  to  be  held  out  to  them,  both  by  the 
government  of  the  country  and  by  all  the  learned  societies  of  Great  Britain,  to 
persevere  in  this  desirable  course  of  proceeding ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  public,  that  the  Rajah  or  chief  of  Travancore — a  countrj'  which 
is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India — has  been 
recently,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Literature,  unanimously  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  that  society,  which  at  once  associates  his  name,  as  a  promoter 
of  science  and  literature  in  his  country,  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  sovereigns  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  The  letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  from  Sir  David  Brewster — who  is  himself  so  good  a  judge  of  scientific 
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merit — to  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  upon  the  Bubject,  shows  how  highly  deserving 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore  is  of  the  honour  which  the  Society  has  conferred  upon 
him,  and  how  good  an  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced  amongsl  the  natives  of  India 
by  such  a  proceeding: — 

"  St  Leonard's,  St.  Andrew's. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  send  you  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  great  encouragement  given  to  science  and  education  by  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore.  This  prince  is,  I  believe,  only  about  26  years  of  age :  he 
was  educated  by  a  Brahmin,  of  the  name  of  Soobrow,  now  his  prime  minister, 
who  was  taught  by  the  celebrated  Danish  missionary  and  botanist,  Oloas 
Schwartz.  Tliis  Brahmin  is  the  author  of  a  well-written  tragedy,  called  Kishun 
Rooms,  published  in  English  at  the  government  press  of  Trevandrum  in  1840. 

"  The  Rajah  has  established  schools  in  every  village,  together  with  a  mathe- 
matical school  at  Trevandrum,  and  a  fine  observatory,  where  regular  astronomical 
and  meteorological  observations,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  great  talepts,  Mr.  John  Caldecott,  with  native  assistants,  are  carried 
on.  The  Rajah  publishes  annually  a  large  mathematical  almanac,  computed  by 
his  astronomer  for  the  meridian  of  his  capital.  I  have  now  before  me  the  volume 
for  1840,  which  consists  of  300  pages,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  metropolis  in 
Europe.  You,  however,  and  all  those  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  natives  of  India,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  all  the  com- 
putations in  this  ephemeris  have  been  made  by  young  men,  natives  of  Travancore, 
who  were  educated  at  the  Rajah's^ee  school  at  Trevandrum.  Mr.  Caldecott,  the 
Rajah's  astronomer,  superintended,  of  course,  all  the  calculations. 

"  I  am  in  possession  of  the  results  of  a  fine  series  of  hourly  meteorological  observa- 
tions, made  by  the  same  persons,  for  1839  and  part  of  1840,  which  possess  a  pecu- 
liar interest  and  value.  You  will  find  an  account  of  the  observatory,  and  of  the 
instruments  it  contains,  made  by  the  first  English  artists,  in  the  Ephemeris  for 
1840. 

"  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  your  noble  object  of  establishing  a 
college  at  Madura,  a  locality  already  interesting  in  Hindoo  literature.  Trevan- 
drum is  so  near  it,  that  if  you  succeed,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  a  valuable  coad- 
jutor in  Mr.  Caldecott,  whose  science  and  knowledge,  if  wanted,  and  gentleman- 
like manners,  would  fit  him  for  some  important  situation  in  it.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
use  in  promoting  your  views  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  it  would  be  most  gratify- 
ing to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  erer  most  faithfully  yours, 

"D.  BREWSTER." 

'•  To  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  Johnston,  &c.  &c.  &c." 
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Shun-teen-foo,  or  Peking,  the  metropolis  of  the  most  populous,  although 
not  the  largest,  empire  in  the  world,  is  situate  39°  55'  N.  Lat.  and  116° 
28'  E.  Long.,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  about  60  miles  south  of  the 
great  wall  that  separates  China  from  Chinese  Tartary.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Northern  or  Manchu  city,  which  covers  an  area  of  12  miles,  and 
the  Southern  or  Chinese  city,  which  includes  about  15. 

According  to  Chinese  authoi-s,  a  town  has  existed  where  Peking  now 
stands  above  4,000  years.  In  the  reign  of  Taou-tang  (Yaou)  it  was 
included  in  the  province  Ke-chow,  was  called  Yew-too,  and  was  placed 
under  the  constellations  Wei  and  Ke  (Scorpio  and  Sagittarius).  It  was 
afterwards  successively  known  by  the  names  of  Yew-chow  and  Ke-chow, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality, 
until  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Tsin-she-hwang-te 
became  monarch  of  China,  and  changed  its  name  to  Shang  Kuh.  Under 
the  Han  dynasty  it  was  called  Kwang-yang  and  Yen-kwo.  Under  the 
Tsin  and  Tang  dynasties,  Fan-yang ;  and  it  was  the  Nan-king  or  Southern 
metropolis  of  the  Khitans  or  Leaon  dynasty,  their  Peking  or  Northern 
capittd  being  in  Leaou-tung.  At  this  period  it  was  called  in  succession 
Yew-too,  Seih-tsin,  and  Yen-shan.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  made 
the  Chung- too  or  central  capital  of  the  Neu-che  or  Kin  dynasty, 
and  was  called  Ta-hing.  At  the  close  of  the  Sung  dynasty  its  name  was 
Yen-king,  which  was  changed  by  the  Mongols  to  Ta-too,  which  is  the 
Cambalu  (properly  Khanbalig,  city  of  the  Emperor,)  of  Marco  Polo, 
and  some  Asiatic  writers.  The  Ming  Emperor  Hung-woo  established 
bis  court  at  Nau-kijig ;  the  present  Keang-ning-foo  on  the  Yang-tsze- 
Keang,  and  changed  the  name  Ta-too  to  Pih-ping-foo.  Yung-lo,  that  he 
might  be  the  better  able  to  keep  the  Eastern  Tartars  in  check,  made  Pih- 
ping-foo  his  Peking,  or  northern  metropolis,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Shun-teen-foo,  and  it  has  retained  both  its  metropolitical  rank  and  its  last 
name,  under  the  Manchu  or  Ta-tsing  dynasty. 

Peking  having  been  the  chief  seat  of  government  at  several  periods  of 
Chinese  history,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events,  two  or 
three  of  which  will  be  briefly  naiTated. 

The  first  important  occuiTence  recorded  in  connection  with  Peking,  is 
its  capture  in  913,  by  Le-tsun-heu.  It  Vas  then  called  Yew-chow,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Yen.  The  king,  Leu-shcw-kwang, 
baving  been  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  took  refuge  in  it,  wbcre 
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he  was  made  prisoner — Le-tsun-heu,  after  presenting  him  in  the  hall  of 
his  ancestors  at  Tsin-yang,  decapitated  him  with  his  own  hand. 

In  May,  1214,  the  Mongol  Emperor,  Genghis!  Khan,  hesieged 
Peking,  then  called  Yen-king,  in  person.  His  generals  wished  him  to 
permit  them  to  cany  the  city  by  assault,  but  instead  of  allowing  this,  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  New-che  emperor,  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
willing  to  return  into  Tartary,  but  that  considerable  presents  would  be 
needed  to  a])pease  the  anger  of  the  JNIongol  troops.  Peace  was  concluded 
on  the  Emperor  of  Northeni  China  giving  to  the  Grand  Khan  a  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Emperor,  Yung-tse,  with  500  boys,  as  many  girls,  3000 
horses,  a  gi'eat  quantity  of  silk,  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  This  being 
done,  the  Mongols  raised  the  siege,  but  on  their  return  into  Tartary  killed 
all  the  boys  and  girls  they  had  enslaved  in  Shan-tung,  Ho-nan,  Chih-le, 
and  Shan-se,  amounting  to  a  very  great  number. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Tartars  from  before 
Yen-king,|  the  Chinese  emperor  removed  his  court  to  Peen-leang — the 
present  Kae-fung-foo — which  displeasing  Genghis  Khan,  he  sent  a  large 
army  in  1215  against  Yen-king,  by  which  it  was  reduced  to  great  distress. 
The  inhabitants  were  also  much  dispirited  by  the  hereditary  prince 
removing  to  the  new  capital  Peen-leang.  The  New-che  Emperor  col- 
lected a  large  army  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  city,  but  its  general  being 
inexperienced,  and  a  drunkard,  the  army  was  completely  routed,  and  the 
convoy  of  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  JMongols.  Muh-neen,  the 
Chinese  commandant  of  Yen-king,  hereupon  fled,  and  the  Mongols 
entered  it,  killed  a  great  number  of  the  mandarins  and  inhabitants,  and 
burnt  the  palace.  Towards  the  close  of  this  siege,  an  instance  of  self- 
destruction  occurred,  under  circumstances  which  will  remind  some  of  our 
readers  of  a  memorable  event  in  our  recent  contest  with  China.  Wan- 
yen,  one  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the  city,  finding  that  it  must  be 
captured,  wrote  a  statement  for  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
himself  worthy  of  death,  for  not  having  been  able  to  preserve  the  Imperial 
city,  and  then  calmly  terminated  his  life  by  drinking  a  glass  of  poison. 
The  Emperor,  after  reading  his  statement,  conferred  upon  him  the  post- 
humous title  of  Wan  (king). 

Kublai  Khan  in  1267,  finished  the  city  Ta-too,  now  the  Tartar  city  of 
Peking,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  ancient  capital  Yen- 
king.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  the  new  metropolis  soon  after  its  com- 
pletion, gives  a  minute  account  of  both  the  city  and  palace,  from  which 
we  extract  a  few  particulars. 

"  The  gixmd  Khan  usually  resides  during  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February,  in  the  City  Cambalu,  and  here  on  the  southern 
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side  of  the  new  city,  (Ta-too)  is  the  site  of  his  vast  palace.  In  the  first 
place  is  a  square  enclosed  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  each  side  of  the 
square  being  eight  miles  in  length  and  having  in  its  centre  a  gate.  Within 
this  enclosure  there  is  on  each  side  an  open  space  one  mile  broad,  where 
the  troops  are  stationed  :  this  is  bounded  by  a  second  wall  inclosing  a 
square  of  six  miles,  having  three  gates  on  the  south  side,  and  three  on  the 
nortli.  Near  these  walls  are  eight  handsome  and  spacious  buildings,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  royal  military  stores.  Within  this  walled 
enclosure  there  is  still  another  wall  of  great  thickness  and  full  twenty-five 
feet  high.  The  battlemements  or  crenated  parapets  are  all  white.  This  also, 
forms  a  square  four  miles  in  extent,  each  side  being  one  mile,  and  it  has 
six  gates,  disposed  like  those  of  the  former  enclosure.  It  contains  in  like 
manner  eight  large  buildings,  similarly  arranged,  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  Emperor's  wardrobe.  The  spaces  between  the  two  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  many  handsome  trees,  and  contain  meadows,  in  which  are 
kept  various  kinds  of  beasts,  such  as  stags,  the  animal  that  yields  the  musk, 
roebucks,  fallow  deer,  and  others  of  the  same  class.  The  pastures  have 
abundant  herbage.  Within  these  walls  stands  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  the  most  extensive  that  has  ever  yet  been  known.  It  reaches  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  wall,  leaving  only  a  vacant  space  or  court. 
It  has  no  second  story,  but  the  roof  is  very  lofty.  The  platform  on  which 
it  stands,  is  raised  ten  spans  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  a  wall  of 
marble  two  paces  wide  is  built  to  the  level  of  this  pavement ;  within  the 
line  of  this  the  palace  is  erected.  Along  the  exterior  edge  of  the  wall  is  a 
handsome  balustrade.  The  sides  of  the  great  hall  and  of  the  apartments 
are  ornamented  with  carved  and  gilded  dragons,  figures  of  warriors,  birds 
and  beasts,  and  representations  of  battles.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  palace  there  is  a  grand  flight  of  marble  steps  by  which  to  ascend  to 
the  wall  of  marble.  The  grand  hall  is  extremely  large  and  admits  of 
dinners  being  served  there  to  great  multitudes  of  people.  The  exterior 
of  the  roof  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  colours,  red,  green,  azure,  and 
violet,  and  the  glazing  of  the  windows  is  so  well  wrought  and  so  delicate 
as  to  have  the  transparency  of  crystal.  In  the  rear  of  the  palace  are  large 
buildings,  wherein  is  deposited  the  private  property  of  the  monarch ; 
such  as  his  gold  and  silver  vessels,  bullion,  precious  stones  and  pearls. 
Here  are  likewise  the  apartments  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  in  this 
retired  situation  he  transacts  business  free  from  interruption.  Not  far 
from  the  palace  on  the  northern  side,  about  a  bow-shot  from  the  wall,  is  an 
artificial  mound  of  earth,  100  paces  high,  and  about  a  mile  in  circuit  at 
the  base,  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  trees.  On  the  summit 
of  this  green  mount  is  erected  an  ornamental  pavilion,  which  is  likewise 
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entirely  green.  Near  the  mount  is  a  large  artificial  lake,  the  earth  exca- 
vacated  from  which  formed  the  mount.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a 
small  rivulet.  There  is  also  another  artificial  lake  stocked  with  swans  and 
other  aquatic  birds,  also  with  gieat  store  and  variety  of  fish  for  His 
Majesty's  table." 

The  Yuen  dynasty,  or  Mongols,  continued  to  govern  China  and  reside 
at  Peking  till  1368,  when  Shun-te,  on  the  26th  of  August,  surrounded  by 
his  guards,  and  accompanied  by  his  women  and  children^  fled  from  it 
into  Tartary.  On  the  19th  of  October,  the  army  of  Hung-woo,  founder 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  entered  Peking,  after  a  slight  resistance,  but  made 
Nan-king  the  Imperial  residence.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ming  dynasty  were  extremely  tragical.  Towards  the 
close  of  that  dynasty,  China  was  not  only  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Manchus,  but  was  ravaged  by  a  rebel  named  Le  Kung-tsze,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army. ''^Having  introduced  a  considerable  number 
of  his  oflicers  into  Peking,  disguised  as  traders,  and  aiTanged  with  some 
traitors  for  the  delivery  of  one  of  the  gates  into  his  power,  he  assaulted 
the  city  in  1644,  and  as  the  cannon  in  the  quarter  he  attacked  were 
intentionally  only  loaded  with  ])owder ;  and  the  oflScers  who  had  intro- 
duced themselves  as  traders  caused  so  much  confusion,  that  the  inhabitants 
did  not  know  whom  to  attack,  it  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  rebel  cliief. 
Many  of  the  Emperor  Hwae-tsuug's  eunuchs  being  in  the  interest  of 
Le  Kung-tsze,  he  was  not  informed  of  the  capture  of  the  city  until  the 
rebels  were  approaching  the  palace.  On  learning  this,  the  Empress 
sti-angled  herself;  the  Emperor  killed  his  daughter,  who  was  15  years 
old — ordered  all  his  wives  and  concubines  to  destroy  themselves,  and  then 
committed  suicide  on  Wan-suy  hill,  first  writing  a  papei',  in  substance  as 
follows :  "  I  am  culpable — but  those  who  have  allowed  me  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  afTairs  are  not  less  so.  How  shall  I  appear  before 
my  ancestors  ?  Cut  my  body  in  pieces,  but  spare  the  people." 

Woo  San  Kwei,  the  Chinese  general  who  commanded  on  the  frontier 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  on  learning  the  cajjture  of  Peking,  by  Le  Kung-tsze, 
who  had  declared  himself  Emperor,  invited  the  Manchus  to  aid  him  in 
expelling  the  usurper.  They  succeeded  in  driving  the  self-constituted 
Emperor  from  the  Chinese  metropolis,  after  he  had  removed  all  the  trea- 
sures, and  set  it  on  fire ;  but  being  placed  in  Peking  for  its  protection, 
seized  that  city,  and  proclaimed  Shun-che  Emperor  of  China.  The 
Manchus  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  Chinese  empire,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Saxons  obtained  possession  of  this  country ;  and  have 
governed  it  under  the  name  of  the  Ta-tsing  dynasty  since  1644. 

Christianity,  as  professed  by  the  Nestorians,  was  very  prevalent  in 
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Asia  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  celebrated  monu- 
ment erected  at  Chang-gan,  (now  Se-gan-foo,)  the  capital  of  China  in 
the  7lh  and  8th  centuries,  proves  it  to  have  been  propagated  in  China  at 
that  time.  We  are  unacquainted  with  its  state  in  Eastern  Asia  for  several 
centuries  after  that  period,  but,  under  the  Mongol  dynasty,  find  Nestorian 
churches  in  various  parts  of  China,  and  that  Khan-balig,  or  Peking,  was, 
in  1314,  made  an  archbishopric  by  Pope  Clement  V.  The  first  archbishop 
was  John  de  Montecorvino,  who  was  sent  into  Asia,  in  1288,  to  preach 
the  gospel,  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  He  spent  six  years  in  erecting  a  church 
with  a  steeple  and  three  bells  at  Peking ;  baptized  above  6,000  persons  ; 
and  bought  150  boys  of  eleven  years  old  and  under, whom  he  taught  to  chant 
the  offices  of  the  Catholic  church.  His  most  remarkable  labour,  however, 
was  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  into  the  Mon- 
golian language,  which  he  appears  to  have  completed  before  1 305.  These 
translations  are  now  entirely  unknown,  and  the  only  successor  to  INIonte- 
corvino,  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Peking,  whose  name  has  descended  to 
us,  is  a  Franciscan,  named  Nicolas,  After  an  interval  of  nearly  300 
years,  Christianity  was  re-introduced  into  Peking,  by  Matthew  Ricci,  in 
1600  ;  and,  although  it  has  suflfered  several  severe  persecutions,  still  exists 
there,  as  some  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  have  generally  been  employed 
by  the  Emperor  as  mathematicians,  painters,  musicians,  or  watchmakers. 
In  1810,  there  were  eleven  Catholic  missionaries  at  Peking,  but  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese  resided  at  Macao.  Besides  these,  there  was  at 
Peking  an  archimandrate  of  the  Greek  connected  with  the  Russian 
College. 

In  addition  to  the  very  curious  particulars  of  the  manners  of  the  Chi- 
nese court  furnished  by  Marco  Polo,  we  have  two  or  three  translations  of 
the  Persian  account  of  an  embassy  from  Shah  Rokh,  son  of  Tamerlane, 
to  Yung-lo,  in  the  year  1420,  at  Khan-balig  or  Pe-king,  which  would 
furnish  some  curious  comparisons  with  the  Narratives  of  Lords  Macart- 
ney's and  Amherst's  Embassies.  One  of  the  most  striking  differences 
observable  is  the  introduction  of  elephants  in  court  ceremonies.  Kojia 
Gaiais  Eddin,  the  narrator,  says,  that  at  the  entrance  to  the  gate  of  the 
Imperial  palace,  five  elephants  were  stationed  on  each  side,  who  prevented 
admission  by  raising  their  trunks.  The  Persian  ambassadors  appear  not 
to  have  performed  the  ko-teou,  as  the  author  says  that  "  they  knelt  and 
bowed  their  heads  three  times,  but  did  not  touch  the  ground  with  their 
foreheads."  Backhoff,  a  Russian  ambassador,  was,  however,  not  received 
by  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  1653,  because  he  would  not  make  tlie 
required  prostrations.  He  also  notices  the  use  of  elej)hants  on  state- 
occasions,  saying  "  that  every  new  moon  flags  are  jjut  out  as  a  signal  for 
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the  people  (Mandarins)  to  come  to  the  palace  to  make  their  submission^ 
when  they  appear  in  rich  brocaded  clothes,  upon  their  bended  knees,  and 
among  them  twenty-six  elephants,  trained  for  that  purpose." 

Although  elephants  are  seldom  used  now  in  the  palace  at  Peking,  their 
use  in  public  ceremonies  is  not  quite  discontinued,  and  in  the  following 
progi-amme  of  the  ascension  of  the  present  emperor,  Taou-Kwang,  to  the 
throne  (di-agon's-seat),  in  1820,  he  is  represented  as  having  twice  to 
perform  that  ceremony  that  has  caused  so  much  trouble  and  vexation  to 
European  diplomatists — refusal  to  perform  which  certainly  occasioned 
the  rejection  of  the  magnificent  Russian  embassy  under  Count  Golovkin, 
in  1805,  while  in  Mongolia,  on  its  route  to  Peking — if  even  it  had  not 
some  connection  with  the  sudden  dismissal  of  that  under  Lord  Amherst. 

The  progi'amme,  which  is  issued  by  the  Board  of  Rites  (Le-poo),  after 
directing  certain  preparations  to  be  made,  proceeds  thus — "  The  Imperial 
guards,  both  officers  and  men,  shall  then  enter,  and  set  forth  in  order  the 
Imperial  travelling-equipage  in  front  of  the  Palace-of-Peace.  They  shall 
next  make  ready  his  Majesty's  foot-chariot  outside  the  palace-gate.  The 
five  ancient  Imperial  carriages  shall  then  be  set  forth  without  the  Woo- 
Gate.  The  docile  elephants  shall  be  placed  to  the  south  of  the  five 
carriages." 

In  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  ko-teou  by  the  Emperor,  it  con- 
tains the  following  directions — "  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Rites  shall  go  and  entreat  his  Majesty  to  put  on  his  mourn- 
ing dress,  and  come  forth  by  the  gate  of  the  Eastern  Palace,  and  enter  at 
the  left  door  of  the  Middle  Palace,  where  his  Majesty,  before  the  altar  of 
his  deceased  Imperial  father,  will  respectfully  announce  that  he  receives 
the  decree — then  kneel  thrice,  and  bow  nine  times.  This  finished,  the 
Emperor  will  go  out  by  the  eastern-door  into  the  Side  Palace.  The 
president  of  the  Board  of  Rites  shall  issue  orders  to  the  governors  of  the 
palace,  the  oflScers  of  the  Imperial  guard,  and  the  chief  ministers  of  the 
interior,  to  go  and  solicit  his  Majesty  to  put  on  his  Imperial  robes,  and 
proceed  to  the  palace  of  his  mother,  the  Empress  Dowager,  to  pay  his 
respects.  The  Empress  Dowager  will  put  on  lier  court-robes  and  ascend 
her  throne,  before  which  his  Majesty  shall  kneel  three  times,  and  bow 
nine  times." 

The  following  cities  are  included  within  the  district  of  Shun-teen-foo, 
and  under  its  jurisdiction  : — 

Ta-hing-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Kin  dynasty. 

Wan-ping-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Leaou  dynasty. 

Shun-e-heen,  called  Shang-kuh  under  the  Tsin  dynasty ;  Fan-yang 
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under  the  Han  and  Wei  dynasties ;  Shun-chow  under  the  Suy ;  and 
Yen-chow  under  the  Tang  dynasty. 

Chang- ping-chow,  called  Keun-too  under  the  Han ;  Chang-ping  undef 
the  Wei ;  and  Yen-ping  during  the  Woo-tae  or  Five  dynasties. 

Leang-heang-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty. 

Meih-yun-heen,  called  Ye-yang  under  the  Tsin  and  Han  dynasties  ; 
Meih-yun  under  the  Wei ;  and  Tan-chow  under  the  Suy  dynasty. 

Hwae-jow-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Tang  dynasty, 

Koo-gan-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Suy  dynasty. 

Yung-tsing-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 

Tung-yan-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

Heang-ho-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Leang  dynasty. 

Tung-chow,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Kin  dynasty. 

San-ho-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 

Woo-tsing-heen,  ditto,  ditto. 

Paou-te-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Kin  dynasty. 

Cho-chow,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 

Fang-shan-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

Pih-chow,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  latter  Chow  dynasty. 

Wan-gan-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty. 

Ta-ching-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Woo-tae  or  Five  dynasties. 

Paou-ting-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

Ke-chow,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Tang  dynasty- 

Yuh-teen-heen,  ditto,  ditto. 

Snng-jun-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Kin  dynasty. 

Tsun-hwa-chow,  was  a  Heen,  or  city  of  the  third  rank,  under  the 
Tang  dynasty,  but  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Chow,  or  city  of  the  second 
rank,  by  the  reigning  Ta-tsing  dynasty. 

Ping-kuh-heen,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty. 

The  extent  of  Peking  and  the  number  of  its  gates  has  varied  consider- 
ably at  different  periods.  When  the  Khitans  made  Peking  their  southern 
capital  (Nan-King),  it  was  3^/^  leagues  in  circuit.  Under  the  Kin  it  was 
71^  leagues.  When  the  Mongols  repaired  it,  in  1274,  it  was  6  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  had  eleven  gates.  Hung-woo,  founder  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  who  removed  the  court  to  Nan- king,  near  the  Yang-tsze-keang, 
closed  two  of  the  gates.  Yung-lo,  in  1409,  rebuilt  the  walls,  giving  them 
an  extent  of  only  4  leagues,  which  is  the  present  size  of  the  King-chiiig, 
Northern,  or  Tartar  city,  and  gave  it  nine  gates,  from  which  the  governor 
of  the  city  is  called  the  Commander  of  the  Nine  Gates.  The  present 
Wae-ching,  Southern,  or  Chinese  city,  was  then  merely  a  suburb,  but 
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was  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  in  1524,  and  in  1564  was  added  to 
the  Northern  city,  and  the  walls  rebuilt  with  brick,  and  fiu*nished  with 
the  following  seven  gates  : — 

West — Se-peen-mun,  the  Western  Side  Gate. 

W.  S.  W. — Kwang-ning-mun,  Gate  of  Extended  Repose. 

South-west — Yew-gan-mun,  Right  Hand  Gate  of  Tranquillity. 

South — Yung-gan-mun,  Gate  of  Eternal  Tranquillity. 

South-east — Tso-gan-mun,  Left  Hand  Gate  of  Tranquillity. 

E.  S.  E. — Kung-kin-mun,  Canal  Gate. 

East — Tung-peen-mun,  Eastern  Side  Gate. 

The  nine  gates  in  the  King-ching,  or  Tartar  city,  are  named  and 
placed  as  follows  : — 

South — Ching-yang-mun,  the  Central  Splendid  Gate. 

S.  S.  E. — Tsung-wan-mun,  Eminent  Literary  Gate. 

S.  S.  W. — Seuen-woo-mun,  Celebrated  Military  Gate. 

N.  N.  E. — Gan-ting-mun,  Settled  Repose  Gate. 

N.  N.  W. — Tih  shing-mun.  Elevation  of  Virtues  Gate. 

W.  N.  W. — Chaou-yang-mun,  Splendid  Court  Gate. 

N.  E.— Tung-chih-mun,  the  Direct  Eastern  Gate. 

N.  W. — Se-chih-mun,  the  Direct  Western  Gate. 

S.  W. — Fow-ching-mun,  the  Rampart  Gate. 

These  gates  are  lofty,  and  have  towers  several  stories  high.  The  walls 
of  the  Tartar  city  are  about  40  feet  high,  and  20  feet  thick,  with  slopes 
at  intervals  for  the  ascent  of  cavalry,  twelve  of  which  can  ride  abreast  on 
its  top.  The  walls  of  the  Southern  city  are  not  so  strong.  The  defence 
of  the  King-ching  is  entrusted  to  the  eight  banners  of  Man-chu,  eight  ot 
Mongol,  and  eight  of  Tartarized  Chinese  troops,  who  have  permanent 
stations  within  its  walls.  The  Wae-ching  is  protected  by  troops  of  the 
Green  Banner,  i.  e.,  Chinese. 

Although  Peking  is  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Naples  and  Madrid, 
the  cold  experienced  there  in  winter  is  very  severe,  the  rivers  being  frozen 
for  three  or  four  months.  In  summer  the  heat  is  proportionably  great, 
which  induces  the  Manchu  Emperors,  like  the  Mongols,  to  spend  the 
hottest  months  in  Tartary.  As  this  fact  should  be  sufficiently  known 
from  Lord  Macartney's  having  followed  the  Emperor  to  Zhehol  (Je-ho), 
it  is  very  surprising  that  part  of  the  newspaper-press  should  have  seriously 
viewed  his  Imperial  Majesty's  last  year's  summer  journey  as  a  flight  from 
the  English — some  even  converting  it  into  a  virtual  renunciation  of  his 
throne. 

The  population  of  Peking  has  been  variously  estimated,  and  we  do  not 
possess  the  means   of  fixing  the  number,  but  it  probably  amounts  to 
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between  two  and  three  millions.  As  the  country  in  its  vicinity  is  not 
very  fertile,  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of  provisions  are  imported, 
particularly  by  way  of  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  extends  as  far  south  as 
Hang-chow-foo,  in  the  province  of  Che-keang. 

The  city  is  chiefly  supplied  with  water  by  the  river  Yuh,  which  rises 
in  the  Yuh-tseuen  mountains,  north-west  of  the  Metropolis.  It  enters 
the  Tartar  city  on  the  northeni  side,  divides  into  branches,  and  supplies 
the  lakes  and  canals  of  the  palace,  after  which  it  passes  through  the 
Chinese  city,  and  then  uniting,  falls  into  the  Pe  river,  near  Tung-chow. 

As  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  description  of 
Peking,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  sketches  of  this  celebrated  city. 
Mr.  Barrow,  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  Peking, 
says,  "  We  had  no  sooner  opened  out  the  broad  street,  than  a  very  sin- 
gular and  novel  appearance  was  exhibited.  We  saw  before  us  a  line  of 
buildings  on  each  side  of  a  wide  street,  consisting  entirely  of  shops  and 
warehouses,  the  particular  goods  of  which  were  brought  out  and  displayed 
in  groups  in  front  of  the  houses.  Before  these,  were  generally  erected 
large  wooden  pillars,  whose  tops  were  much  higher  than  the  eaves  of  the 
houses,  bearing  inscriptions  in  gilt  characters,  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  wares  to  be  sold,  and  the  honest  reputation  of  the  seller ;  and,  to 
attract  the  more  notice,  they  were  generally  hung  with  various-coloured 
flags,  and  streamers  and  ribands  from  top  to  bottom,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  a  line  of  shipping,  dressed,  as  we  sometimes  see  it,  in  the 
colours  of  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  The  sides  of  the  houses 
were  not  less  brilliant  in  the  several  colours  with  which  they  were  painted, 
consisting,  generally,  of  sky-blue  or  green,  mixed  with  gold  ;  and,  what 
appeared  to  us  singular  enough,  the  articles  for  sale  that  made  the  most 
show  were  coffi«s  for  the  dead.  The  most  splendid  of  our  coflSu-fumiture 
would  make  but  a  poor  figure,  if  placed  beside  that  intended  for  a  wealthy 
Chinese.  Next  to  these,  our  notice  was  attracted  by  the  brilliant  ap- 
pearance of  the  funeral-biers  and  the  marriage-cars,  both  covered  with 
ornamental  canopies. 

"  At  the  four  points,  where  the  great  streets  intersect  one  another, 
were  erected  those  singular  buildings,  sometimes  of  stone,  but  generally 
01  wood,  which  have  been  called  Triumphal  Arche?,  but  which,  in  fact 
are  monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  the 
community,  or  who  had  attained  an  unusual  longevity.  They  consisted 
invariably  of  a  large  central  gateway,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  all 
covered  with  narrow  roofs,  and,  like  the  houses,  painted,  varnished,  and 
gilt  in  the  most  splendid  manner. 

"  The  multitude  of  moveable  workshops  of  tinkers  and  barbers,  cob- 
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biers  and  blacksmiths — the  tents  and  booths  where  tea,  fruit,  rice,  and 
other  eatables  were  exposed  for  sale — had  contracted  the  spacious  street 
to  a  narrow  road  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  to  allow  two  of  our  little 
vehicles  to  pass  each  other.  The  cavalcade  of  officers  and  soldiers  that 
preceded  the  Embassy,  the  processions  of  men  in  office,  attended  by  their 
numerous  retinues,  bearing  umbrellas  and  flags,  painted  lanterns,  and 
a  variety  of  strange  insignia  of  their  rank  and  station — different  trains 
that  were  accompanying,  with  lamentable  cries,  corpses  to  their  graves, 
and  with  discordant  music,  brides  to  their  husbands  —  the  troo))s  of 
dromedaries,  laden  with  coal  from  Tartary — the  wheel -barrows  and  hand- 
carts, studded  with  vegetables — occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  this  middle 
space  in  one  continued  line,  leaving  very  little  room  for  the  cavalcade  of 
the  Embassy  to  pass.  All  was  in  motion.  The  sides  of  the  street  were 
filled  with  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  buying  and  selling,  and 
bartering  their  different  commodities.  Pedlars,  with  their  packs ;  and 
jugglers,  and  conjurers,  and  fortune-tellers,  mountebanks  and  quack- 
doctors,  comedians  and  musicians,  left  no  space  unoccupied.  The 
Tartar  soldiers  with  their  whips,  kept  with  difficulty  a  clear  passage  for 
the  Embassy  to  move  slowly  forward." 

On  looking  through  a  gateway  into  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  "  the  scene  which  was  presented,  was  gay  and 
splendid  beyond  description.  The  surface  was  diversified  by  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  whole  area  was  covered  with  gardens,  palaces,  temples, 
groves,  lakes,  and  islands,  and  every  species  of  artificial  construction 
which  could  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  place  was  the 
residence  of  the  court.  Here  were  the  palace  of  the  Emperor — all  the 
tribunals  and  public  offices  of  government — the  mansions  of  the  ministers 
and  high  officers  of  state.  The  artificers  and  tmdesmen  belonging  to  the 
Court  had  also  their  dwellings  here.  There  were  high  eminences,  on  the 
summits  of  which  were  erected  summer-houses,  sheltered  by  lofty  trees  ; 
and  there  were  streams  of  water  and  lakes,  artificially  constructed,  with 
deeply-indented  shores,  and  spotted  with  verdant  islands,  on  which  fan- 
tastic edifices  were  erected.  The  whole  scene  displayed  the  gay  and 
brilliant  colouring  which  Chinese  taste  always  delights  to  present  to  the 
eye.     It  looked  like  enchantment." 

The  grand  entrance  to  Ihe  palace  is  by  the  southern  gate,  the  central 
avenue  of  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Emperor's  use.  Within  this 
gate  is  a  large  court,  adorned  with  bridges,  balustrades,  pillars,  and  steps, 
embellished  with  figures  of  lions  and  other  sculptures,  all  of  fine  marble. 
Beyond  this,  is  the  Gate  of  Extensive  Peace,  which  is  a  superb  bnilding 
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of  white  marble,  110  feet  high,  ascended  by  five  flights  of  steps — the  cen- 
tre one  being  reserved  for  the  Emperor.  Two  more  halls  and  three 
flights  of  steps  lead  to  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign,  which  is  called  the 
Tranquil  Region  of  Heaven  ;  while  that  of  his  consort  is  entitled,  the 
Palace  of  Earth's  Repose.  This  is  the  loftiest,  richest,  and  most  magni- 
ficent of  all  the  palaces.  In  the  court  before  it,  is  a  tower  of  gilt  copper, 
adorned  with  many  figures,  beautifully  executed.  On  each  side  of  the 
tower  is  a  large  vessel  of  gilt  copper,  in  which  incense  is  burnt  day  and 
night.  Beyond  the  residence  ot  the  Emperor  and  Empress  is  the  Impe- 
rial flower-garden,  laid  out  in  beautiful  walks,  and  adorned  with  temples, 
pavilions,  and  grottoes,  interspersed  vrith  sheets  of  water  and  rising  rocks, 
which  vary  and  beautify  the  scene.  Behind  this  garden,  is  a  library  of 
immense  extent  which  is  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  sacred  city. 

East  of  these  buildings,  which  lie  between  the  southern  and  northern 
gates,  are  the  Council  Chamber,  a  number  of  princely  palaces,  and  the 
Hall  of  Ancestors  of  the  Imperial  Family.  To  the  west,  are  the  picture- 
gallery  and  printing-ofl5ce,  the  principal  magazines,  and  the  apartments 
for  the  females.  The  palace  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  with 
walls  thirty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  thick. 

North  of  the  palace  wall,  is  the  King-shan,  an  artificial  mount,  with 
pavilions  and  shaded  walks,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  game  and 
singing-birds.  There  is  also  an  ai'tificial  lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  third  of  a  mile  broad,  crossed  by  a  white  marble  bridge  of  nine 
arches.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  is  a  marble  island,  adomed  with  temples, 
and  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  which  affords  a  delightful  view  of  the 
surrounding  gardens.  A  temple,  dedicated  to  the  discoverer  of  the  silk- 
worm, stands  near  the  lake,  where  the  empress  and  ladies  of  the  Court 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  silk. 

In  the  Tartar  city,  nearly  fronting  the  palace,  are  the  courts  of  the  six 
grand  tribunals,  with  the  office  of  the  astronomical  board,  and  the  obser- 
vatory. At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  grand  national  college,  and  near 
it  is  the  hall  where  the  literary  examinations  for  the  capital  are  held. 
The  northern  part  of  Peking  also  includes  a  college  for  the  cultivation  ot 
the  Chinese  and  Manchu  languages,  and  one  for  the  study  of  Tibetian — 
a  Mahommedan  mosque,  a  Russian  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
numerous  Buddhist  temples — of  which  the  while  pagoda  temple  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  Southern  or  Chinese  city,  is  the  great  seat  of  commerce  and  plea- 
sure— theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement  not  being  allowed  in  the 
Tartar  City.     In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Chinese  City,  and  near  to 
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the  temple  where  the  Emperor  sacrifices  to  heaven,  is  the  Shin-nung-tang, 
or  temple  dedicated  to  the  inventor  of  agriculture.  It  is  surrounded,  by 
a  high  wall,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  Emperor  visits  it 
annually  in  spring,  to  offer  sacrifices  and  cultivate  the  ground.  The  field 
which  the  Emperor  tills  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  tent,  made  of  mats. 
When  he  has  ploughed  about  half  an  hour,  he  ascends  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  whence  he  examines  the  work  of  the  Princes,  Ministers,  and 
Mandarins,' who,  guided  by  the  most  experienced  cultivators,  plough  in 
the  open  air.  "While  they  are  at  work,  the  court  musicians  sing  hymns, 
composed  in  ancient  times,  in  honour  of  agriculture.  The  Emperor,  the 
Princes,  and  all  who  engage  in  this  ceremony,  are  dressed  like  fanners. 
The  plough  used  by  the  Emperor  is  painted  red,  varnished,  and  ornamented 
with  gold.  The  horns  of  the  oxen  that  draw  the  plough  ai'e  gilded,  and 
are  never  used  on  any  other  occasion.  While  the  Emperor  is  at  work, 
the  Empress  and  her  women  prepare  a  dinner  for  him  in  a  neighbouring 
apartment.  The  com  produced  by  the  Emperor's  labour  is  used  to  make 
cakes  for  the  sacrifices  to  heaven,  and  he  prepares  himself  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  ceremonies  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  seclusion. 

Many  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Peking  are  sufficiently  interesting  to 
merit  description,  but  to  prevent  this  article  extending  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  celebrated  gardens 
of  Yuen-ming-yuen.  The  space  included  within  this  royal  demense 
exceeds  ninety  square  miles,  and  contains  thirty  different  residences 
belonging  to  the  Emperor,  with  all  the  necessary  appendages  to  each. 
The  hall  of  audience  is  one  of  the  handsomest  structures.  Its  length 
is  110  feet,  breadth  42  feet,  and  height  20  feet.  A  member  of  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy  remarks,  on  arriving  at  Yuen-ming-yuen,  about 
the  dawn  of  day,  "  We  beheld  unusual  chaims  in  the  hills,  trees,  and 
flowers,  which  surrounded  us.  Fields  of  nelumbo  rearing  high  its 
glossy  leaves  and  gorgeous  flowers,  edged  by  trees  with  the  foliage  of  the 
cassia,  spread  at  our  feet ;  whilst  the  Tartar  Mountains,  approximated  by 
the  haze  of  the  morning,  rose  in  the  distance.  All  the  descriptions 
which  I  had  ever  read  of  the  paradisiacal  delight  of  Chinese  gardens, 
occurred  to  my  imagination." 
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Now,  turning  back  to  the  10th  day  (S.  P.  iii.,  p.  116),  we  find  Gool- 
jar  Missur  cross-examined  as  follows  : — 

"  Q.  How  are  you  able  so  particularly  to  recollect  the  dates  of  the 
several  interviews  deposed  to  in  your  examination  ? — A.  1  impressed  it 
on  my  memory,  knowing  that  it  was  a  business  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  concerned.  I  wrote  down  the  dates  of  the  interviews,  but 
no  particulars.  My  memorandum  is  at  my  house ;  it  is  written  in 
Hindostanee." 

It  is  evident  that  the  witness  could  not  have  thought  that  he  was 
asked  whether  he  had  described  "  tusweer"  {persons^,  or  whether  he 
had  written  "  tufseel "  {particulars).  He  was  asked  simply  how  he 
came  to  remember  dates.  He  answers  the  question  very  intelligibly, 
and,  if  he  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  he  did  not  write  particulars, 
when  he  meant  to  say  that  he  did  not  describe  persons,  the  mistake  is 
his  oicn,  and  is  rather  surprising  in  a  person  speaking  a  language  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  However,  the  journal  will  be  found  not  to  be 
deficient  in  descriptions  of  persons.  The  evidence  of  the  Soobadar, 
in  regard  to  the  two  interviews  at  the  Dewan's  house,  is  stated  by  the 
Commission  to  be  corroborated  almost  in  a  providential  manner  by 
Cosia  Maloo,  the  Dewan's  slipper-bearer.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
this  person  requires  himself  to  be  corroborated  by  Providence,'\  which 

*  Continued  from  our  January  No.,  p.  104. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  (S.P.  iii.  p.  164),  Cosia  says  "About 
fijleen  days  before  1  was  seized,  the  Purdesee  Sepoys  came,  after  the  lights  were  lit, 
to  the  Dewan's  house." 

Now  Cosia  was  seized  on  the  7th  of  October,  1836,  and  fifteen  days  before 

this  would  be  the        ..---.    22nd  Sept. 
But  the  Soobadars  declared  the  interviews  to  have  been  on  the    21st  July 

The  difference  amounts  to  -  -  -  -  -    62  days ! 

which,  allowing  for  the  carelessness  of  natives  in  regard  to  dates,  is  undoubtedly 
extiavagant,  considering  that  from  the  21st  of  July  to  the  19th  of  October,  when 
he  was  giving  his  evidence,  90  days  only  in  the  whole  had  elapsed  ! 

He  also  says,  "  Two  Sepoys  Purdesees  came  a  second  time  ten  days  after,  but 
cannot  exactly  state  the  date,  but  both  interviews  occurred  within  a  month." 

But  we  know  that  the  second  interview,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  September,  not  ten  days,  but  forty-nine  days  after  the  first,  and  that  both 
interviews  were  very  far  indeed  from  being  within  a  month. 

Both  the  Soobadars  declared  that  at  the  first  interview  at  the  Dewan's,  there 
was  a  cry,  that  "  Sandic's  Vakeel  had  arrived." 
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has  not  yet  interposed  in  his  favour.  His  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission is  nothing  to  boast  of,  but,  such  as  it  is,  he  has  subsequently 
entirely  destroyed  it.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  (S.  P. 
iii.,  105),  he  says,  after  relating  the  second  interview  at  the  Dewan's 
house — 

"  When  I  left  the  house  (of  the  Dewan)  to  return  home,  they  (the 
Sepoys)  WERE  still  in  the  sleeping-room,  and  my  house  is  a  con- 
siderable DISTANCE  FROM  THE  DeWAn's  HOUSE." 

And  in  a  deposition  made  by  him  on  the  22d  of  September,  1837, 
and  transmitted  to  Government  by  Colonel  Ovans,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1837,  we  find  him  stating,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
foregoing,  that  he  went  home,  leaving  the  sepoys  at  the  Dewan's. 

"Afterwards  (after  he  had,  as  he  said,  admitted  Abba  Mhareek  at 
the  second  interview  at  the  Dewan's)  the  Rao  Sahib  went  into  the 
Wara  (Raja's  palace) ;  after  him,  having  called  the  Gharia  (Bramin 
Untajee)  and  the  Soobadars,  I  took  them  into  the  Wara  (the 
palace.) 

And  then  follows  a  detail  of  what  he  saw  at  the  palace.  He  had 
doubtless  discovered,  subsequently  to  the  sitting  of  the  Commission, 
that  he  had  limited  his  evidence  very  foolishly  ;  and  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that,  by  this  time,  he  has  remembered  that  he  was  a  witness 
to  the  whole  of  what  passed  betioeen  the  Raja  and  the  Soobadars  on 
their  interview  at  the  palace !  I  should  not  thinli  that  much  faith  can 
be  reposed  safely  in  Cosia  Maloo. 

I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Court  such  arguments  as  occur  to 
me,  arising  from  a  general  review  of  the  features  of  this  case — why  the 
motion  for  adjournment  should  not  be  carried,  and  why  a  full  debate 
on  the  case  should  be  allowed.  The  deposed  Raja  of  Sattara  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  British  Government  in  1817,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  year  1832,  conducted  himself  so  admirably,  that  he 

Cosia,  who  was  in  attendance,  says,  "  No  visitor  of  consequence  arrived  at  the 
Dewan's  house,  while  the  Sepoys  were  there,  that  I  heard." 

Cosia  also,  who  had  been  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  in  Govind  Row's  service, 
swears  "  I  do  not  know  any  person  of  the  name  of  Purestram,  and  jl  never  saw 
him  that  I  know  of."  Now,  we  finding  that  Purestram's  shop  was  one  of  con- 
siderable attraction,  and  likely  to  be  generally  known,  we  find  in  S.P.  iii.  p.  101, 
that  it  is  "  nearly  opposite  to  the  Dewan's  "  (  Govind  Row's). 

Cosia,  it  is  admitted,  was  found  guilty  of  theft  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
before,  and  had  further  a  motive  for  revenge  against  Govind  Row  and  the  Raja 
in  consequence  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  having  been 
executed,  on  Cosia's  information,  given  under  a  pledge  of  pardon,  stated  to  have 
been  afforded  by  Govind  Row. 
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was  the  theme  of  constant  applause  to  the  four  successive  Residents  at 
his  court,  to  the  Bombay  Government,  and  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
as  an  able  and  benignant  ruler ;  while  his  fidelity  as  an  ally  was  so 
undoubted,  that  the  government  of  Bombay,  in  the  time  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  voluntarily  relaxed  the  provision  of  the  n on -intercourse 
article  in  his  treaty,  so  as  to  admit  of  his  corresponding  with  the  chief- 
tains in  his  neighbourhood.  His  administration  was  just,  liberal,  and 
enlightened ;  but  he  had  enemies,  not  from  faults  of  his  own,  but  in 
some  measure  in  consequence  of  his  very  excellencies.  The  first  of 
these  was  Appa  Sahib,  his  unworthy  brother.  That  this  person  was 
the  Raja's  bitter  enemy,  no  one  can  doubt.  Their  disagreement  was 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  though  the  Raja  never  failed  to  treat 
Appa  Sahib  with  kindness  and  attention.  This  ungrateful  man,  early 
in  1835,  and  once  previously  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  made 
an  attempt  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  confer  on  him  half  of 
his  brother's  raj  ;  and  we  find  him,  by  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo's  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  (S.  P.  p.  113,)  giving  information  six  months 
previously,  or  about  April,  1835,  which  no  one  can  credit,  that  "  His 
Highness  had  written  to  his  agent  in  Bombay,  that  if  he  fails  to  obtain 
redress  in  England,  (whither  he  was  sending  an  embassy,)  he  would  go 
over  to  the  Russians ;  tell  them  that  his  kingdom  is  one  of  fifty-six 
crores  of  rupees — that  they  must  bring  an  army,  and  reinstate  him  in 
his  raj — and  that  he  will  ultimately  repay  their  expenses  by  instal- 
ments." Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo,  his  confidant,  says,  "  The  Raja  has 
seduced  his  brother's  wife,  and  therefore  they  are  on  bad  terms."  I  can 
only  say,  if  this  were  true,  Appa  Sahib  would  be  in  my  eyes  an  infi- 
nitely greater  wretch  than  I  have  believed  him  to  be.  He  lived  in  the 
palace,  and  he  lived  in  the  'employment,  and  on  the  revenues,  of  his 
brother ;  and  what  should  we  think  of  the  enormous  hypocrisy  which 
he  must  have  practised  while  so  living,  if  suffering  under  this  cruel 
■wrong  ?  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  disbelieve  the  assertion  of  Balla- 
jee Punt  Nattoo.  Appa  Sahib's  elder  wife,  who  fled  to  the  Raja,  it 
was  said,  in  consequence  of  Appa  Sahib's  misconduct,  is  stated  by  the 
Residents  to  have  always  borne  an  irreproachable  character  ;  and  if  she 
had  been  treated  by  the  Raja  otherwise  than  it  became  him  to  treat  his 
brother's  wife,  I  cannot  imagine,  that  either  through  complaint  from 
Appa  Sahib,  or  dissension  in  the  Raja's  family,  the  thing  should  not 
have  become  known  to  the  Resident,  who  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  urge  his  Highness  to  terminate  so  disgraceful  a  connexion.  Is  it  to 
be  credited  that  this  person  who  so  ungenerously  strove  on  two  occa- 
sions to  deprive  the  Raja  of  half  his  territories,  would  not  have  con- 
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trived  that  a  fact  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  government, 
which  could  not  fail  to  lower  the  Raja  in  its  estimation  ?  I  think 
badly  of  Appa  Sahib,  on  the  ground  of  information  placed  on  record 
•when  there  could  be  no  object  in  misrepresenting  him ;  but  I  do  not 
think  so  badly  of  him  as  I  should  if  I  believed  the  evidence  of  his 
confidant,  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo.  The  second  of  the  Raja's  enemies 
was  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo.  This  person,  a  leading  and  bigoted  Brah- 
min, of  great  talent  and  art,  cunning,  ambitious,  and  worldly-minded, 
was  possessed  of  considerable  influence  with  all  the  British  authorities 
in  the  Deccan.  That  he  was  the  Raja's  enemy,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  wherein  he  states,  that  six 
months  previously  he  had  reported  to  Mr.  John  Warden,  that  the 
Raja  contemplated,  if  he  had  not  committed,  a  breach  of  his  engage- 
ments with  the  British  Government.  The  same  evidence  shows  him 
also  to  be  Appa  Sahib's  confidant,  and  the  willing  hearer,  if  not  utterer, 
of  his  slanders  against  his  brother. 

We  find,  too,  from  General  Lodwick's  letter  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, dated  Oct.  9,  1840,  that  this  artful  enemy,  in  November,  1835, 
observed  "  that  there  were  some  rumours  of  a  plot  formed  by  the 
neighbouring  feudal  chiefs  subordinate  to  the  British  Government,  and 
particularly  by  the  Chief  of  Sanglee  and  the  Raja  of  Colapore,  and 
that  the  Raja  of  Sattara  might  be  talked  over  to  join  in  it ;  but  that 
he  would  be  enabled  to  establish  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  report  of 
the  Raja's  being  about  to  join  in  such  conspiracy,  hy  his  Highness  inti- 
mating to  me  his  intention  to  join  a  hunting  party  on  the  borders  of 
those  states,  or  his  visiting  those  chiefs  in  his  annual  tour  during  the 
next  four  months"  "  I  ascertained,"  continues  General  Lodwick, 
"  that  this  information  came  from  the  Raja's  brother,  and  I  attached 
proportionately  less  credit  to  it."  But  what  an  artful  intimation  was 
this !  Ballajee  Punt  had  but  to  induce  the  Raja  to  make  one  of  the 
harmless  excursions  above-mentioned,  and  then  he  was  at  once  entan- 
gled in  a  conspiracy !  His  Highness,  however,  fortunately,  had  not 
made  either  of  them ;  and  the  Resident,  in  consequence,  set  down  the 
information  as  false. 

The  following  are  proofs  of  the  enmity  existing  between  both  Chin- 
tamun  Row  and  the  Colapore  Raja  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Raja  of 
Sattara  on  the  other,  and  that  enmity  must  have  been  known  to  Balla* 
jee  Punt  Nattoo  : — 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dunlop,  dated  12th  April,  1837,  par  6. 
"  With  regard  to  Chintamun  Row's  friendly  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
Sattara  Raja,  it  seems  to  be  highly  improbable,  for  several  reasons.     He  is  a 
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aealous,  I  may  say,  bigoted  Brahmin,  and  feels  extreme  enmity  at  the  Raja  for 
his  eiicouriigement  of  the  Purbhoo  caste  in  the  performance  of  Brahminical  cere- 
monies, which  he  has  taken  up  and  written  against  in  the  spirit  of  a  polemic.  The 
Sangleekur's  long-established  high  character  should  also  protect  him  from  bus- 
picion,  except  on  strong  grounds  ;  neither  do  I  think  he  would  trust  the  Raja  if 
all  their  other  motives  were  wanting." 

With  respect  to  the  Colapore  Raja,  the  Chittavees  is  reported,  when 
in  confinement,  to  have  stated — "  I  believe  that  the  fact  is  upon  record, 
that  such  was  that  Raja's  feelings  against  the  Raja  of  Sattara,  that  he 
declined  to  receive  a  visit  which  the  latter  wished  to  pay  him,  and  that 
this  was  in  consequence  abandoned."  I  observe  that  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Willoughby,  states,  that  neither  himself  nor  Colonel  Ovans 
knew  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo  previously  to  the  assembling  of  the  Sattara 
Commission.  I  consider  this  much  to  be  deplored,  for  I  cannot  but 
think  that  if  they  had  known  him,  they  could  not  have  considered  him 
the  Raja's  friend,  even  though  he  should  have  appeared  such.  The 
evidence  given  above,  together  with  his  own  evidence,  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  not  so ;  nor  do  I  observe  that  he  even  states  that  he 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  the  Raja  from  the  dangerous  course  which  he 
represents  that  he  was  pursuing.  So  much  towards  showing  that  he 
was  the  Raja's  enemy. 

The  following  are  reasons  why  it  might  be  expected  that  he  should 
be  so.  1st.  Because  the  Raja  had  rejected  him  as  his  Dewan,  a  place 
which  he  was  desirous  of  filling,  and  which  he  now  occupies  under 
Appa  Sahib. — 2d.  Because  he  was  a  leading  Brahmin,  and  belonged 
to  a  caste  which  was  never  at  peace  with  the  Raja,  and  because  he  was 
a  connexion,  the  son  of  the  one  being  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
other,  of  Nilkunt  Shastree,  of  Poonah  ;  who,  with  the  Swamee  of  Sun- 
keshwur  and  Chintamun  Row,  of  Sanglee,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Brahmin  league  against  the  Purbhoos  and  other  castes,  on  a  question 
of  religion,  in  which  dispute,  whether  rightly  or  the  reverse,  the  Raja 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Brahmins.  The  Raja's  feelings  towards 
Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo,  I  should  imagine,  partook  largely  of  fear ;  but 
if  he  thought  him  his  friend,  I  should  consider  the  fact  merely  a  proof 
how  egregiously  his  Highness  was  deceived  by  his  artful  enemy. 

The  third  party  hostile  to  the  Raja  were  the  Brahmins  generally. 
The  Raja  l^imself  did  not  disguise  his  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  caste,  and  instituted  schools  avowedly  with  the  design  of 
instructing  Mahrattas,  and  by  this  means  destroying  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  Brahmins ;  and  the  violent  religious  dispute  which 
arose  between  the  Brahmins  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Purbhoos  and 
other  castes  on  the  other,  and  in  which  the  Raja  was  considered  to 
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wrong  the  Brahmins,  engendered  a  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Brahmins  towards  the  Raja,*  the  strength  of  which  it  is  difficult 

*  In  March,  1831,  the  Brahmins  of  Wye,  a  very  holy  Brahmin  town— /rom 
whence  came  Nago  Dewraos  and  aU  his  family — made  a  most  intemperate  petition  to 
the  Bombay  Government  against  the  Raja  declaring  their  resolution  to  rise  in 
arms  against  him,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  his  government ;  yet  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Goa  case  tells  us,  that  the  Raja  had  long  previously  placed  himself 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Nago  Dewraos  and  his  associates  ;  that  in  December,  1829, 
he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  through  Nago's  instrumen- 
tality, and  that  in  June,  1831,  he  assured  the  Doctor  Herculeno  that  Nago  had  his 
entire  confidence  ! !  And,  by  the  bye,  how  passing  strange  it  is  that  Don  Manoel 
should  conclude,  without  demur,  his  famous  treaty  with  Nago  Devvrao  in  Dec. 
1829,  and  think,  only  in  June,  1831,  of  sending  Dr.  Herculeno  to  Sattara,  to  learn 
whether  Nago  was  duly  accredited  ! 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  General  Robertson's  speech  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  on  the  16th  July,  1841,  on  the  subject  of  the  enmity  of  ihe  Brahmins 
towards  the  Raja: — 

"  To  show  you  the  hostility  of  this  body  to  his  Highness,  I  will  read  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Lord  Clare,  shortly  after  his  Lordship  had  assumed  charge  of  the  Government  of  Bombay 
[Here  the  gallant  general  read  portions  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Clare,  dated  October  14,  1831,  in 
■which  his  Lordship  stated  that  between  2,000  and  3,000  Brahmins  had  waited  upon  him,  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  to  present  a  petition  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Raja  of  Sattara. 
His  Lordship  stated  that  he  had  told  the  Brahmins  he  could  not  interfere,  as  the  Raja  was  an 
independent  Prince ;  but  he  directed  the  Resident  to  speak  to  the  Raja  on  the  subject,  and  to 
assure  that  Prince  that  he  (Lord  Clare)  was  at  all  times  glad  to  uphold  the  Raja's  dignity.] 

"  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  sincere  desire  of  Lord  Clare,  always  to  uphold  the  Raja's  dig- 
nity. His  Lordship  did  not  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Raja  concerning  the  jagheers,  but  he 
made  an  immediate  reference  on  the  subject  to  the  Court  ;of  Directors.  His  Lordship  always  also 
treated  the  Raja  with  the  greatest  respect ;  and  when  he  visited  his  Lordship  at  Poouah,  he  was 
received  at  the  head  of  from  five  thousand  to  seven  thousand  British  troops.  The  petition  which 
I  received,  enclosed  in  Lord  Clare's  letter,  set  forth  that  '  the  Raja  had  placed  his  affections  on  the 
*  Parvoes,  and  by  means  of  them  had  begun  to  destroy  their  religion  ;'  that  '  he  had  given  per- 
'  mission  to  them  to  perform  Agunhotree,  and  other  peculiar  rites  of  the  Brahmins,  although 
'  such  a  thing  was  never  permitted  by  his  ancestors  to  those  Purvoes,  to  whom  they  showed  the 
'  greatest  favour;  nor  was  such  a  thing  ever  practised  anywhere  else:'  and  that  because  they 
(the  Brahmins)  would  not  submit,  he  had  subjected  them  to  a  tax  to  a  Josee  at  Waee ;  that  he 
refused  redress  to  their  complaints  on  this  head,  and  placed  those  of  their  body  in  confinement 
who  had  gone  to  complain  of  his  carcoons,  or  local  agents  ;  that  a  scufile  had  ensued,  in  which 
a  Brahmin  had  been  wounded,  and  struck  with  a  shoe  by  a  Peon  ;  and,  finally,  that  those  of  their 
body  who  were  confined,  had  been  obliged  to  eat  the  food  of  criminals.  Now,  probably,  the  Court 
may  think  the  charges  of  these  2,000  to  3,000  Brahmins  all  true;  but  they  were  all  false,  unless, 
indeed,  that  which  related  to  the  Brahmin  having  been  struck  by  a  shoe,  and  wounded,  which  in 
a  scuffle  such  as  took  place  might  have  happened,  and  yet  the  Raja  have  been  nowise  in  fault.  As 
to  the  food  given  to  the  Brahmins  who  were  confined,  it  was,  on  inquiry,  found  to  be  good ;  but, 
as  is  a  usual  custom  with  these  people  when  they  would  carry  a  point,  they  refused  to  eat  at  all. 
Bjr  this  means  they  very  often  obtain  their  object ;  for  natives,  whether  princes  or  subjects,  are 
much  afraid  of  the  consequences  which  may  ensue  from  holding  out  till  a  Brahmin  dies  of  starva- 
tion. I  replied  to  Lord  Clare's  letter,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Brahmins  had 
made  similar  attempts  to  procure  the  interference  of  the  British  Government ;  and  that  they  had 
no  doubt  beset  his  Lordship  in  such  numbers,  merely  to  ascertain  what  impression  they  were 
likely  to  make  on  his  mind  in  regard  to  their  dispute ;  that  eight  days  ago  the  Baja  had  liberated 
ths  prisoners,  and  that  the  food  oflTered  to  them  was  good.  (Hear,  hear.)  Subsequently,  also. 
I  wrote  to  Lord  Clare,  and  informed  his  Lordship  that  the  Raja  was  desirous  to  keep  himself  aloof 
from  the  disputes ;  and,  in  an  official  despatch  before  leaving  Sattara,  I  repotted  on  the  tax,  and 
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to  conceive.  Tl»e  three  heads  of  this  league  of  religionists  were  the 
Swamee  of  Sunkeshwur,  Chintamun  Row  of  Sanglee,  and  Nilkunt, 
Shastree  of  Poona.  These  were  all  notoriously  hostile  to  the  Raja  on 
religious  grounds.  The  first  was  an  "  inveterate  intriguer^^  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  proved  by  his  having  seals  of  the  Peishwa 
and  Guicowar  in  his  possession  ;  and  all  of  them  were  bigots  and 
polemics.  Opposed  as  they  have  always  been  to  his  Highness,  we 
nevertheless  find  it  credited,  that  the  Raja  engaged  in  the  intrigues  * 
with  the  Swamee,  and  that  Chintamum  Row,  in  possession  of  evidence 
likely  to  be  deeply  detrimental  to  his  Highness,  evaded  furnishing  it  to 
government — though  it  is  admitted  that  such  was  his  hostility  to  the 
Raja,  that  he  tried,  by  means  of  information  which  he  had,  or  pretended 
to  have,  to  frighten  his  Highness  into  his  views  in  the  religious  feud 
between  the  Brahmins  and  the  other  castes,  which  he  did  not  succeed 
in  doing.  These  are  the  enemies — Appa  Sahib,  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo, 
and  the  Brahmins — whose  arts  and  unwearied  malignity,  aided  by  the 
too  ready  belief  of  the  British  authorities,  in  charges  against  the  de- 
posed Raja,  and  their  refusal  to  give  him  a  hearing,  have  occasioned 
the  condemnation  and  dethronement  of  that  much-injured  Prince. 

showed  that  it  was  no  new  tax,  nor  anything  for  the  advantage  of  his  Highness,  but  a  due  or  fee  to  the 
Josee  who  had  always  collected  it,  and  who  had  the  right  to  do  so  under  old  grants.  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  regard  to  this  case,  as  it  displays  how  little  the  parties  regarded  truth,  when 
the  object  was  to  injure  or  annoy  the  Raja.  I  will  now  further  show  you  how  these  people 
besieged  and  persecuted  Sir  John  Malcolm ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  will  allow  that  eminent  statesman 
and  brilliant  soldier  to  speak  for  himself.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  his  political  report  of  his 
tour  of  the  Deccan,  in  1 829  : — 

"  *  I  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  not  to  listen  to  any  complaints  from  subjects  of  the  Raja,  refer- 
ring those  who  made  them  to  their  Prince,  who,  I  stated  on  all  occasions,  and  as  publicly  as  pos- 
sible, was  supreme  within  his  own  territories.  The  appeals  made  to  me  from  his  adjudication 
■were  not  many :  in  a  single  case  only,  the  complaints  were  numerous,  loud,  and  persevering.  It 
■was  one  which  has  been  formerly  noticed — the  dispute  between  the  Purvoes  and  Brahmins,  on 
account  of  the  former  performing  a  ceremony,  which  the  latter  deemed  exclusively  to  belong  to 
them.  The  Raja  is  reported  to  favour  the  Purvoes,  and  the  sensation  produced  over  all  this  part 
of  the  Deccan  is  not  easily  described.  Every  march  I  made,  I  was  met  by  the  complainants,  and 
their  cause  was  taken  up  by  the  Brahmins  wherever  I  went ;  but  I  felt  it  necessary,  not  only  to 
refuse  all  attention  to  their  prayer,  but  to  command  others,  the  Putwurdhans  in  particular,  not  to 
make  themselves  parties  in  a  cause,  which  was  entirely  one  between  the  Raja  of  Sattara  and  his 
subjects.' 

"  This  shows  that  the  Brahmins  had  been  unceasing  in  their  endeavours  to  injure  the  Raja. 
They  had  even  gone  so '  far  as  Jto  declare  that  he  was  no  Hindoo ;  "and  Chintamun  Row,  of 
Sanghli,  a  neighbouring  Brahmin  chief,  had  circulated  a  manifesto  all  over  Hindostan,  saying 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  national  faith." 

*  Both  the  Swamee  and  Chintamun  Row  circulated  writings  of  the  most  violent 
description,  on  the  subject  of  this  dispute  against  the  Raja.  Nilkunt  Shastree's 
enmity  was  displayed  equally  openly ;  and,  as  we  hove  seen  from  the  extract 
already  given  from  General  Robertson's  speech  of  the  16th  June,  1841,  that  Sir 
John  Malcolm  found  it  necessary  to  warn  the  Putvvindheers,  to  which  family 
Chintamun  Row  belongs,  to  refrain  from  taking  that  part  against  the  Raja  which 
they  were  desirous  of  doing, 
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To  continue  the  narrative  :  up  to  the  year  1 832,  the  utmost  har- 
mony, cordiality,  and  confidence  prevailed  between  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment and  that  of  his  Highness.  In  that  year  the  Raja's  jurisdiction 
over  a  portion  of  the  jagheers  of  the  Punt  Suchew,  one  of  his  High- 
ness's  jagheerdars,  was  questioned  on  the  ground  that  such  portion  lay 
beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the  Sattara  territory.  I  believe  that  I 
am  right  in  saying,  that  from  1819  to  1832,  his  Highness's  jurisdiction 
over  this  tract  had  always  been  exercised  without  dispute ;  the  claim 
to  the  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Company  was,  however,  now 
advanced  by  the  deputy-agent  for  Sirdars,  in  the  Deccan,*  who,  in 
noticing  it,  observes,  "  I  am  supported  in  all  I  have  said  by  the  opinion 
of  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo,  who,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone's  confidential  native 
agent,  superintended  at  Sattara  the  preparation  of  the  treaty  and 
schedule,  on  which  the  Raja  founds  his  pretension."  The  Bombay 
Government  decided  the  question  against  the  Raja,  who,  therefore, 
like  an  honest,  straightforward  man — deprived,  as  he  considered,  with- 
out just  cause,  of  that  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  which  he  highly 
valued — addressed  letters,  in  1833,  to  the  Honourable  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  and  also  to  Captain  Grant  Duff,  and  General  Robertson,  two 
of  the  Residents  at  his  Court,  requesting  that  they  would  state  their 
sentiments  upon  the  point.  These  he  transmitted  to  the  Bombay 
Government,  and  that  Government  forwarded  them  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  The  Court,  in  September,  1834,  returned  these  letters, 
with  an  intimation  that  they  did  not  desire  to  be  the  medium  of  the 
Raja's  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in  England,  though  there  was 
no  objection  to  such ;  they  at  the  same  time  applied  themselves  to  a 
consideration  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  passed  a  decision  which 
might  be  interpreted  in  his  Highness's  favour,  though  it  was  not  so 

*  The  invasion  of  the  Raja's  sovereignty  over  the  Punt  Suchew's  jagheer  rests 
thus  on  the  opinion  of  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo,  Mr.  Elphinstone's  native  agent.  The 
Raja  appeals  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  himself,  whose  opinion  on  any  point  connected 
with  India  is  more  valuable,  probably,  than  that  of  any  other  man  ;  and  on  this 
point  in  particular,  must  be  perfectly  conclusive.  When  we  see  the  Raja, 
frrnn.  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  desire  to  receive  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone, and  profess  his  willingness  to  be  ruled  by  them,  while  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  residing  in  the  same  metropolis,  refrain  from  possessing  them- 
selves of  those  sentiments,  one  is  naturally  led  to  conjecture  that  the  right,  and 
the  precise  conviction  of  it  in  his  own  mind,  are  on  the  side  of  the  Raja.  If  it  be 
asked.  How  is  it  known  that  the  Directors  have  not  consulted  Mr.  Elphinstone  ? 
the  answer  is  obvious — that,  if  they  had  done  so,  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  made  known  Mr.  Elphinstone's  decision,  if  in  their  favour ;  and  they  could 
not  have  failed,  in  common  candour,  to  do  so,  if  it  was  against  them. 
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precise  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  Court  had  seized  the  material 
points  of  the  case. 

This  decision  was  made  known  to  the  Raja,  in  April  1835,  and  the  Resi- 
dent, General  Lodwick,  received  orders  to  furnish  Government  with  a 
list  of  the  Jagheers  to  which  this  decision  of  the  Court  applied  ;  this 
was  done  in  July,  1835.  Nothing  followed  upon  this.  The  Raja  did 
not  receive  an  acknowledgement  of  what  he  thought  were  his  rights, 
nor  knew  why  he  was  kept  out  of  them.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  his 
Highness  had  a  meeting  with  the  Governor,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  and 
immediately  questioned  him  earnestly  upon  this  subject,  which  he  had 
most  deeply  at  heart.  It  is  certain  that  the  Governor  informed  his 
Highness  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  home,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  this  was  a  mistake,  as  this  very  question,  and  the  Resi- 
dent's letter  of  July,  1835,  had  not  been  brought  to  the  Court's  notice, 
though  the  Governor  thought  it  had ;  but  a  reference  had,  it  seems, 
been  made  regarding  a  jagheer  in  Khandesh,  held  by  a  jagheerdar  sub- 
ject to  his  Highness  as  his  liege  paramount,  which  case  might  very 
well  be  imagined  to  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Jagheer  of  the 
Punt  Suchew.  It  is  positively  stated,  by  the  Raja's  Vakeel,  and  I  think 
that  I  heard  the  thing  stated  in  India  long  before  the  unfortunate 
occurrences  of  1835  and  succeeding  years,  that  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo 
had  advanced  considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  Punt  Suchew,  the 
recovery  of  which  would,  of  course,  be  much  facilitated,  by  the  transfer 
of  a  portion  of  the  Suchew's  jagheer  to  the  British  jurisdiction — 
should  this  be  so,  a  pecuniary  interest  would  be  superadded  to  the  feel- 
ings of  disappointed  ambition,  wounded  vanity,  and  irritated  secta- 
rianism, to  induce  him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  effect  that  which 
could  not  but  deeply  mortify  the  Raja.  The  Raja  discovered,  or  was 
persuaded,  that  the  question  had  not  again  been  referred  home,  and 
felt  deeply  mortified.  He  found  himself  curtailed  in  rights  which  he 
much  valued,  and  after  a  decision  in  his  favour  by  the  same  authorities 
he  found  even  this  apparently  disregarded  to  his  disadvantage,  and  no 
intention  shown  to  submit  the  matter  again  to  those  authorities. 

If  he  knew  his  enemies,  and  most  men  do,  though  fear  or  policy 
may  often  prevent  this  being  shown,  he  would  not  fail  to  attribute  his 
mortification  to  their  machinations ;  but  he  fairly  intimated  to  the 
Resident,  that  his  confidence  in  the  Bombay  Government  was  much 
impaired,  and  the  Resident  himself  fell  under  his  displeasure,  from  an 
idea,  doubtless,  that  the  neglect  which  he  experienced  was,  at  least,  in 
part  attributable  to  that  officer.  Finding,  therefore,  that  he  could  not 
recover  from  the  equity  of  the  Bombay  Government,  the  right  of  which 
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he  had,  he  conceived,  been  unjustly  deprived  for  four  years,  he  resolved 
on  sending  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  a  step  neither 
necessary  nor  wise ;  but  certainly  not  indicative  of  any  treasonable 
intents ;  and  I  should  say  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the 
Raja's  mind  could  be  occupied  with  any  such  schemes.  Treasonable 
plots,  when  entertained,  usually  occupy  a  man's  mind  pretty  completely. 
I  should  not  expect  to  see  an  extensive  political  intriguer  engage  in  a 
Chancery  suit.  It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  Raja's  mind  was 
agitated  by  a  feeling  that  he  had  been  neglected  and  wronged,  when  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  Government  and  the  Resident,  and  when  the 
Governor  felt  displeased  with  his  Highness  for  saying  that  the  Governor 
had  not  informed  him  that  another  reference  had  been  made  to  the 
Court  regarding  the  Jagheers,  that  the  charge  was  brought  against  the 
Raja  of  his  having  attempted  to  seduce  the  Soobadars  of  the  23rd 
Native  Infantry  from  their  allegiance.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  that  case. 

To  be  continued. 
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BETWEEN  THE  FRONTIERS  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  AND  THE  TROPIC. 

The  increasing  extension  of  the  Cape  Colony  for  180  years  till  1835, 
without  regard  to  the  Natives — Their  recent  elevation — The  indiscri- 
minating frontier-policy  caused  the  great  emigrations  of  1836,  1837, 
and  1838 — The  massacre  of  10,000  blacks  and  600  whites  in 
consequence  of  those  unguided  emigrations — Adoption  of  Natal  as  a 
British  Possession  after  the  massacre — Present  probability  of 
similar  massacres  in  the  interior,  and  certainty  of  a  similar 
adoption  of  that  interior  as  British,  afterwards — Humanity  to  be 
displayed  in  preventing  these  calamities  by  a  wise  system  of  Coloni- 
zation— Duty  of  the  Philanthropists  in  this  case. 

To  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  the  Civilization  of  Africa. 

For  a  century  and  half,  the  Cape  Colonists  and  their  forefathers,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  same  causes — increasing  flocks  and  increasing  families — penetrated 
beyond  the  old  colonial  frontiers,  and  both  Dutch  and  English  governments 
uniformly  adopted  the  new  acquisitions  without  fitting  care  of  the  natives,  not- 
withstanding the  duty  of  both  governments  towards  the  oppressed,  and  often 
exterminated  tribes,  was  uniformly  admitted  to  be  adverse  to  this  unscrupulous 
disregard  of  the  claims  of  humanity ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  colonists  if 

Concluded  from  our  January  Number,  p.  88. 
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duly  guided,  would  have  benefited  the  natives.  To  this  iniquitous  course  of 
proceeding  an  end  was  to  come ;  but  the  struggle  against  better  principles  was 
long  and  obstinate.  Enlightened  and  humane  travellers  in  South  Africa,  Sparman 
the  Swedish  professor,  Le  Vaillant,  the  French  naturalist,  Hogendorp,  a  noble 
Hollander  of  great  merit.  Baron  Bouchenroeder,  an  ingenious  Dutch  officer,  and 
Sir  John  Barrow,  were  among  the  first  who  called  public  attention  in  Europe  to 
the  atrocities  which  attended  the  old  system,  as  well  as  to  the  probable  advantages 
of  a  better  course.  The  Moravian  and  London  Missionary  Societies  improved 
upon  their  statements,  by  showing  that  a  more  humane  course  of  proceeding 
would  find  a  satisfactory  response  in  the  steady  advancement  of  the  natives.  In 
this  advancement  the  despised  Hottentots  took  the  lead  ;  and  among  other  things 
in  their  favour,  some  reforms  were  begun  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  the  Cape,  in 
consequence  of  the  bold  exposure  of  individual  cruelties,  by  one  of  the  London 
Society's  missionaries  in  1808.  At  length,  by  means  of  a  few  words  in  the  House  ot 
Commons,  in  1822,  Mr.  Wilberforce  produced  a  further  impression  upon  the 
home  government  in  behalf  of  all  the  South  African  coloured  people ;  and  this 
good  effort  concurring  with  complaints  made  by  the  new  British  settlers  ot 
Albany  against  the  colonial  system,  commissioners  of  inquiry  were  sent  out,  whose 
wise  recommendations  materially  promoted  the  better  views  then  gradually  form- 
ing in  most  quarters,  on  the  whole  subject.  Although  those  better  views  had  not 
yet  become  the  steady  rule  of  the  government  in  its  relations  with  the  native 
tribes  beyond  the  frontiers,  it  was  consistently  with  them  that  Lord  Glenelg,  in 
1835,  authorized  the  unprecedented  measure  of  restoring  an  unjustly  conquered 
territory  to  barbarians — an  act  which  gave  a  fixedness  to  the  now  humane  policy 
of  the  Cape.  This  measure  concerned  the  Caffres,  whose  country  covered  about 
100  miles  of  the  colonial  eastern  frontier  ;  and  if  it  had  been  executed  with  pro- 
per accompaniments,  greater  advantages  must  have  followed  from  its  adoption. 
Unfortunately  the  principle  thus  practically  established,  of  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  natives  to  the  soil,  was  acted  upon  without  discrimination ;  and  good 
institutions  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  which  would  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  suitable  application  of  the  principle  to  all  similar  cases, 
were  neglected,  although  glaring  facts,  year  after  year,  showed  that  the  peace  of 
the  frontiers  could  not  be  kept  without  them.  Not  to  go  further  back  for  proof 
of  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  a 
proper  cohnizing  system  to  guide  their  progress,  the  present  crisis  may  be  con- 
veniently opened  with  the  year  1829.  The  secretary  of  the  Cape  government  then 
declared,  in  a  public  document,  that  the  "  farmers  expatriated  themselves  without 
the  permission,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law,  forced  by  want  of  water  and  pasturage 
for  their  flocks.  Such  was  the  pressure  of  their  necessities,  that  no  law,  no  force, 
could  either  prevent  their  emigration,  or  compel  their  return,  until  a  more  favour- 
able season.  They  have  been  made  fully  aware,  he  adds,  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  provoking  the  native  tribes  by  whom  they  were  kindly  received ;  and 
they  have  been  apprised  that  by  their  own  act  they  are  placed  equally  beyond  the 
control  and  protection  of  the  government."  This  was  followed  up  by  a  refusal  to 
sanction  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  beyond  the  Orange  River,  for  which  the 
farmers  solicited  grants  from  the  governor  of  the  Cape.* 

•  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Gazette,  June  20th,  1829. 
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Strong  representations  at  the  time  from  tlie  Griquas,  who  were  injured  by  the 
migrating  farmers,  were  disregarded  by  the  Cape  government.  The  remonstrants 
did  not,  however,  seek  to  keep  the  colonists  within  the  frontiers.  It  was  only  asked 
that  such  parts  of  the  interior  should  be  appropriated  to  their  use,  as  might  be 
occupied  without  injuring  others;  and  that  they  might  "in  other  respects  be  sub- 
jected to  reasonable  regulations,  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  natives.*  That 
such  regulations  might  have  been  made,  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  from  similar 
an-angements  having  been  before  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  for 
the  Bushman's  country,  which  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  then  governor  of  the 
Cape,  approved  as  "at  once  just,  humane,  and  politic ;  and  which  he  trusted 
would  be  authorized  and  acted  upon  without  delay."t 

All  these  appeals  were  in  vain ;  and  the  work  of  intrusion  went  on,  with  its 
usual  accompaniments  of  injustice  to  the  natives ;  retaliation  on  their  part ;  and 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  many  of  them. 

Early  in  1834,  another  governor  of  the  Cape  informed  the  home-government 
that  "  the  farmers,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  migrate  beyond  the  boundaries,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  they  supplied  the  natives  with  arms,  and  the  means  of  desolat- 
ing the  colony,  unfortunately  furnished  them  with  something  of  a  reasonable  pre- 
text for  doing  it  by  dispossessing  the  weak  of  all  the  fertile  spots  and  springs. 
It  is  asserted,  he  adds,  on  good  authority,  that  they  not  unfrequently  disgrace  them- 
selves by  atrocities  hardly  less  barbarous  than  those  which  the  banditti  inflict 
within  the  settlement.  In  the  country  between  the  frontier  line,  and  the  Upper 
Orange  river,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Caledon  river,  there  are  at  this 
moment  about  100  heads  of  families,  with  their  slaves,  thus  situated,  having 
seized  upon  the  district  that  best  suited  them,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
right  of  property  of  the  natives ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  latter  should  seek  to  retaliate.'^ 

This  was  written  in  January,  1834 ;  and  the  commandant  of  the  frontier,  Col. 
Somerset,  wrote  in  October  following,  that  "  the  boors  were  leaving  the  country 
very  fast."  In  the  same  month,  the  governor  of  the  colony  asserted  that  they 
had  "long  been  emigrating;"  and  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  a  Cape  functionary 
of  great  experience,  who  declared  at  the  same  time  that  this  "  migration  of  the 
boors  was  injurious,"  asserted,  in  1836,  that  it  woidd  commence  on  a  great  scale!  § 
What  he  foresaw  must  happen,  he  had  before  not  only  warned  the  government 
against,  but  he  had  distinctly  explained  how  all  its  evil  results  might  be  averted. 
In  1830,  in  a  very  remarkable  document  lately  published  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  had  distinctly  declared  his  opinions  to  be  in  favour  of  a  well-regulated 
system  of  emigration  ;  and  again,  in  1834,  when  called  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  colonies  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject  as  raised  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Cape,  replied,  without  any  reserve — "  I  do  certainly,"  said  he,  "  consider  it 
practicable  to  establish  amicable  arrangements,  not  only  with  the  Caffre,  but  with 
the  Griqua  and  Coranna  chiefs,  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  and  so  obviate 


*  Memorial  of  Adam  Kok  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  January  23rd,  1829. 
t  House  of  Commons  Papers,  1835,  No.  50,  p  124. 
\  House  of  Commons  Papers,  1835,  No.  252,  p.  77. 
§  House  of  Commons  Papers,  1837,  No.  503,  p.  3  and  153. 
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the  necessity  alleged  to  exist  for  continuing  the  commando  system,  so  far  as  thoser 
chiefs  and  their  people  are  concerned  ;  but  the  evils  of  a  century  and  a  li,  If  are 
not  to  be  remedied  in  a  d<iy.  The  arrangements  with  these  chiefs  will  not  all  at 
once  stop  the  inroads  of  independent  gangs  of  their  marauders ;  and  if,  on  the 
first  injury  done  by  the  latter,  we  charge  the  said  chiefs  with  a  breach  of  their 
engagement,  and  plunder  their  people,  those  arrangements  will  prove  as  fragile 
as  all  former  ones.  These  gangs  are  many  and  various,  as  I  have  above  shown, 
and  likely  to  increase,  if  matters  be  allowed  to  take  their  course.  For  the  last 
six  years,  migrations  of  colonists  beyond  the  boundary  (such  as  are  mentioned  in 
your  10th  question)  have  recommenced.  I  have  more  than  once  ordered  them 
back,  and  seen  the  order  obeyed  ;  but,  during  the  last  year  of  my  residence  in  the 
colony,  I  again  found  numbers  of  these  emigrants  out  of  the  colony,  and  believe 
that  many  more  were  preparing  to  join  them  from  various  causes.  This  miist 
prove  the  source  of  much  mischief ;  for  though  there  are  among  them  many  well- 
disposed  men,  there  will  necessarily  be  many  bad  characters,  who  will  not  scruple 
(if  even  the  others  should)  to  follow  the  system  by  which  their  forefathers  became 
possessed  of  land  ;  and  the  present  tenants,  when  ejected,  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  plunderers,  and  be  unmercifully  destroyed. 

"  But  in  order  to  enable  the  government  to  prevent  these  evils,  some  steps 
must  be  taken  to  restore  order  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  where  an  unlimited 
field  for  European  philanthropy  and  civilization  is  to  be  found.  One  of  my 
objects  in  setting  on  foot  the  Kat  River  settlement,  was  to  make  an  experiment  in 
how  far  such  a  system  of  colonization  could  be  beneficially  extended  along  our 
frontier,  and  even  beyond  it. 

"  On  the  northern  frontier  you  have  an  extensive  community,  ripe  for  good  and 
for  evil.  If  left  to  themselves,  open  to  aggressions  on  one  side,  and  with  the 
temptation  of  weaker  tribes,  easily  empowered,  on  the  other,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions  of  some  of  the  leading  men,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries,  they  will  retrograde.  Whilst  under  our  protection,  which 
I  believe  they  would  most  readily  adopt,  if  extended  upon  liberal  and  just  princi- 
ples, they  would  vie  with  the  Kat  River  settlement  in  improvement  and  in 
usefulness. 

"  I  am  aware  that  here  the  great  objection  against  the  extension  of  the  Colony 
stands  in  the  way,  but  the  population  is  spreading  itself,  and  has  been  doing  so 
ever  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  government.  If 
the  Boors  migrate  beyond  the  frontier  in  great  numbers — which  I  fear  they  will — 
who  is  to  bring  them  back  ?  they  tell  you  they  are  doing  nothing  illegal  ,by  with- 
drawing from  a  country  in  which  they  have  no  room  for  their  flocks,  or  do  not 
feel  themselves  comfortable,  and  that  if  you  cannot  extend  the  protection  of  your 
government  to  them,  they  are  ready  to  forfeit  it,  and  those  who  talk  of  fetching 
them,  or  forcing  them  back  by  means  of  the  Griquas,  understand  neither  the 
nature  of  the  people,  the  country,  nor  the  question,  or  are  certainly  not  averse  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed.  Nor  have  I  any  desire  to  shut  up  the  whites  within  certain 
limits,  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  class,  whilst  all  equally  encroach.  The 
disposable  land  in  the  interior  is  of  unlimited  extent,  and  the  white  man  will  have 
his  share,  do  what  you  will,  (the  history  of  every  colony  proves  this;)  but  the 
question  is,  whether  he  shall  be  allowed  to  go  forth  without  control,  dispossessing 
the  natives,  destroying  them  upon  the  least  resistance,  and  the  government  follow 
when  the  mischief  is  irremediable,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  or  whether  the 
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government  shall  take  the  lead,*  prevent  anything  being  taken  but  what  the 
natives  choose  to  part  with,  taking  care  that  they  be  amply  indemnified,  that  this 
indemnification  be  applied  to  their  advantage,  and  that  extensive  tracts  be  reserved 
for  their  own  support,  in  which  they  should  be  protected  upon  an  equal  footing 
wth  the  most  privileged  classes.  In  this  way  I  do  not  despair  that  means  might 
easily  be  provided  to  reclaim  those  who  have  been  forced  into  a  marauding  life, 
and  for  whom  otherwise  there  appears  no  other  lot  in  store  but  extermination.  I 
am  of  course  alluding  to  those  tracts  adjoining  the  Colony  in  which  there  are  only 
wandering  disorganized  hordes  to  be  found,  and  into  which  our  emigrants  find 
such  easy  access,  for  with  those  nations  who  can  control  and  protect  themselves, 
I  would  only  maintain  the  most  amicable  treaties,  watching  cautiously  our  bor- 
derers, who  would  then  be  under  our  check,  in  their  treatment  of  and  dealings 
with  such  nations. "t 

At  this  time,  the  government  was  in  doubt  what  course  to  pursue,  in  regard  to 
the  extension  of  settlements  in  South  Africa.  It  was  thought  that  the  colonial 
finances  could  not  bear  their  indispensable  charges.  An  application  made  in  that 
year  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  of  all  classes,  sup- 
ported by  the  Governor,  for  the  adoption  of  Natal,  was  rejected  solely  on  that 
ground;  the  home-government  admitting  "the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  the 
extension  of  the  commerce  and  general  relations  of  the  colony."^  Up  to  this 
period,  there  was  no  determination  formed  against  extending  the  frontiers.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  still  unceasingly  pushed  forward  on  the  Caffre  line,  so  as  to 
be  one  main  cause  of  the  war  of  1834-5 ;  whilst  the  governor  of  the  Cape  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  home-government  would  sanction  his  conquest, 
even  of  all  Caffreland,  consequent  on  that  war.  At  the  same  time,  intrusions, 
which  were  extensive,  beyond  the  Orange  River,  and  below  towards  the  sources 
of  the  T'Ky  River,  were  not  effectually  discountenanced ;  and  the  farmers  who 
were  intruding,  intimated  confidently,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  complaining 
natives,  that  grants  by  the  government  would  soon  follow  upon  these  irregular 
and  oppressive  occupations. 

The  speedy  abandonment  of  the  conquest  of  Caffreland,  which  arose  out  of 
mixed  motives  of  financial  prudence  and  sincere  philanthropy,  was  a  complete 
revolution  in  South  African  policy.  The  restoration  of  the  country  to  the  Caffres 
was  the  first  strong  sign  to  the  colonists,  that  their  practice  of  acquiring  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  interior,  under  British  auspices,  would  be  stopped.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  government  persevered  also  in  its  resolution  not  to  adopt  Natal  as  a 
British  possession ;  and  the  northern  interior  came  under  the  same  prohibition, 
although  the  circumstances  of  both  difilered  essentially  from  those  of  Cafircland. 

It  was  this  indiscriminating  course  that  changed  the  mere  migration  of  the 
farmers  beyond  the  frontiers,  into  the  design  formed  by  a  large  body  to  expatriate 
themselves,  and  they  chose  Natal  for  their  new  home.  In  this  design  they  received 
substantial  countenance  from  the  leading  Cape  authorities.     It  was  undeniably 

*  "  lead  " — in  the  original  Parliamentary  Paper  it  is  "  land,"  "  take  the  land  " — 
which  the  whole  context  shows  to  be  a  misprint. 

t  First  Report  of  the  Aborigines'  Committee,  House  of  Commons'  Papers 
I8.S6.     No.  22,  p.  120. 

t  House  of  Commons'  Papers,  1833.     No.  252,  p.  102. 
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illegal  to  cross  the  frontiers  without  license  ;  but  that  was  a  small  offence,  not 
probably  oontemj)lated,  when  the  illegality  of  emigration  to  form  an  independent 
state  was  discussed.  Tiie  attorney-general  of  the  colony  is  said  to  have  concurred 
with  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  in  countenancing  the  emigrants  on 
this  point  of  the  legality  of  their  voluntary  expatriation  for  that  object ;  and  they 
all  not  only  erred  in  this  very  material  question  of  its  legality,  but  in  the  further 
opinion  that  the  British  government  would  ultimately  permit  its  own  subjects  to 
set  up  an  independent  state  at  Natal,  or  anywhere  else  at  the  back  of  the  Cape 
Colony. 

The  grounds  alleged  by  the  colonists  for  this  emigration  were  not  their  principal 
motives  i  but  it  is  fair  towards  men  placed  in  their  present  circuniatances,  to  state 
the  case  in  their  own  words.  Their  first  declaration  was  expressed  as  follows, 
when  the  British  authorities  offered  opposition  to  their  progress  ;  and  they  were 
crushing  the  most  powerful  chief  of  the  interior. 

"Numerous  reports,"  said  they,  "having  been  circulated  throughout  the  colony 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  our  countrymen  a  feeling  of 
prejudice  against  those  who  have  resolved  to  emigrate  from  a  colony  where  they 
have  experienced  for  so  many  years  past  a  series  of  the  most  vexatious  and  severe 
losses  ;  and,  as  we  desire  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  our  brethren,  and  are 
anxious  that  they  and  the  world  at  large  should  believe  us  incapable  of  severing  that 
sacred  tie  which  binds  a  Christian  to  his  native  soil,  without  the  most  sufficient 
reasons,  we  are  uiduced  to  record  the  following  summary  of  our  motives  for  taking 
so  important  a  step  ;  and  also  our  intentions  respecting  our  proceedings  towards 
the  native  tribes  which  we  may  meet  with  beyond  the  boundary. 

"  1.  We  despair  of  saving  the  colony  from  those  evils  which  threaten  it  by  the 
turbulent  and  dishonest  conduct  of  vagrants,  who  are  allowed  to  infest  the  country 
in  every  part ;  nor  do  we  see  any  prospect  of  peace  or  happiness  for  our  children 
in  a  country  thus  distracted  by  internal  commotions. 

"  2.  We  complain  of  the  severe  losses  which  we  have  been  forced  to  sustain  by 
the  emancipation  of  our  slaves,  and  the  vexatious  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
respecting  them. 

"  3.  We  complain  of  the  continual  system  of  plunder  which  we  have  endured 
from  the  Kaffirs  and  other  coloured  classes,  and  particularly  by  the  last  invasion 
of  the  colony,  which  has  desolated  the  frontier  districts,  and  ruined  most  of  the 
inhabitants. 

"  4.  We  complain  of  the  unjustifiable  odium  which  has  been  cast  upon  us  by 
interested  dishonest  persons,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  whose  testimony  is 
believed  in  England,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  evidence  in  our  favour ;  and  we  can 
foresee,  as  the  result  of  this  prejudice,  nothing  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country. 

"5.  We  are  resolved,  wherever  we  go,  that  we  will  uphold  the  just  principles 
of  liberty ;  but,  whilst  we  will  take  care  that  no  one  shall  be  held  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  it  is  our  determination  to  maintain  such  regulations  as  may  suppress  crime, 
and  preserve  proper  relations  between  master  and  servant. 

"  C.  We  solemnly  declare  that  we  quit  this  colony  with  a  desire  to  lead  a  more 
quiet  life  than  we  have  heretofore  done.  We  will  not  molest  a7iy  people,  nor 
deprive  them  of  the  smallest  property ;  but,  if  attacked,  we  shall  consider  ourselves 
fully  justified  in  defending  our  persons  and  effects  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability, 
against  every  enemy. 

'•  7.   We  make  known,  that  when  we  shall  have  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  our 
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Future  guidance,  copies  will  be  forwarded  to  the  colony  for  general  information  ; 
but  we  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  it  is  our  firm  resolve  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  summary  punishment  of  any  traitors  who  may  be  found  amongst  us. 

"  8.  We  purpose  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  and  on  arriving  at  the  country  in 
which  we  shall  permanently  reside,  to  make  known  to  the  native  tribes  our  inten- 
tions and  our  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  with  them. 

"  9.  We  quit  this  colony  under  the  full  assurance  that  the  English  Government 
has  nothing  more  to  require  of  us,  and  will  allow  us  to  govern  ourselves  without 
its  interference  in  future. 

"  10.  We  are  now  quitting  the  fruitful  land  of  our  birth,  in  which  we  have 
suffered  enormous  losses  and  continued  vexation,  and  are  entering  a  wild  and 
dangerous  territory ;  but  we  go  with  a  firm  reliance  on  an  all- seeing,  just,  and 
merciful  Being,  whom  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  fear  and  humbly  to  obey. 

"  By  authority  of  the  farmers  who  have  quitted  the  colony, 

"(Signed)  "  P.  Retief."* 

After  much  more  than  a  year,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  hearing,  as  he  said,  "that 
great  misfortunes  had  befallen  many  of  them,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  them 
desired  to  return  within  the  limits  of  her  Majesty's  South  African  dominions,but  had 
been  deterred  by  an  apprehension  rhat  the  laws  in  existence  forbidding  the  crossing 
of  the  land-boundary  of  the  colony  into  the  interior  without  permission,  would  be 
put  in  force  against  them,  his  Excellency  assured  them  that  it  should  be  fully  and 
freely  allowed  to  all  the  said  emigrants  desirous  of  returning  to  the  colony,  to  do 
so ;  and  to  resume  their  domicile  and  avocations,  as  also  their  rights  as  British 
subjects  without  hindrance  or  molestation  in  consequence  of  the  said  emigration.' 

To  this  the  emigrants  then  settled  at  Natal  replied  as  follows . — "  Our  emigra- 
tion took  place  openly  under  the  eye  of  Government ;  while  even  some  of  us, 
taking  leave  of  the  Governor,  and  others  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  parted  with 
their  best  wishes.  We  have  consequently  not  emigrated  in  secret ;  but  after  the 
commandos  against  the  invading  Caffres  had  been  gloriously  accomplished,  and 
they  had  been  compelled  to  make  peace — after  our  taxes  had  been  paid,  and  after 
having  had  the  public  assurance  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  there  existed  no 
law  against  a  voluntary  emigration,  which  is  so  much  encouraged  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  emigration  did  not  also  take  place  (as  some  of  our  enemies  presume) 
on  account  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  long  and  sad 
experience  has  sufficiently  convinced  us  of  the  injury,  loss,  and  dearness  of  slave- 
labour  ;  so  that  neither  slavery  nor  slave-trade  will  ever  be  permitted  amongst  ns. 
— When  we  consider  your  Excellency's  invitation  to  return  to  the  colony,  and  the 
general  protection  proffered  to  us,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  not  only  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  your  Excellency's  good  will  towards  us,  but  we  are  even  confident 
that  if  our  fate  depended  entirely  on  the  decision  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  on 
your  Excellency's  own  principles  and  liberal  ideas  of  what  is  just  and  unjust,  our 
cause  would  soon  be  decided  ;  but  as  long  as  the  best  will  is  fettered  to  a  chimeri- 
cal philanthropy,  so  generally  raging  in  Europe,  we  fear  it  will  be  difficult  for 
your  Excellency  to  do  anything  in  our  favour. 

"  The  reasons  of  our  emigration  are  different ;  some  of  a  personal  nature ; 
others  arose  from  public  causes.  Amongst  the  first,  which  are  numerous,  we  will 
just  record  one,  namely,  the  illegal  arrest,  without  cause,  of  Mrs.  Uys,  during  the 

^  •  Graham's  Town  Journal,  February  2nd,  1837. 
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absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  on  the  commando  against  the  Caffres.  Those  of 
a  public  nature  principally  consist  in  the  disgusting  ordinance,  No.  19,  which  is  so 
degrading  for  us,  and  the  several  laws  afterwards  published,  whereby  our  slaves 
have  been  spoiled,  and  we  ourselves  ruined.  The  emigration  was  also  greatly 
influenced  by  the  vagabondizing  of  the  Hottentots  and  free  blacks,  to  whom  this 
and  also  other  acts  of  drunkenness,  cursing,  swearing,  and  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  was  allowed  with  connivance  and  impunity ;  add  to  which  the  hard  treat- 
ment which  many  of  us  have  undergone  after  the  last  Caffre  war ;  plundered 
without  any  cause,  robbed,  and  our  dwellings  destroyed  by  fire ;  yea,  even  our  own 
cattle,  which  had  been  re-taken,  publicly  sold,  numbers  having  died  in  the  pounds 
through  neglect,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  to  purposes  contrary  to  law  and 
equity,  without  our  receiving  any  remuneration  or  indemnification  for  our  stolen 
cattle,  burned  houses,  massacred  relations,  nor  for  the  enormous  expenses  which 
we  personally  incurred  for  saddles,  horses,  equipments,  and  everything  of  that 
nature  ;  and  finally,  a  more  general  dejection  was  occasioned  by  the  new  regula- 
tions and  Caffre  treaties  of  the  Lieutenant-  Governor,  whereby  all  privileges  and 
protection  are  secured  to  the  one  side,  while  we  were  contemptuously  placed  on 
the  back-ground,  without  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  recover  the  injuries  which 
we  have  suffered,  and  exposed  to  daily  ravages  and  cattle  thefts.  For  all  these 
reasons,  and  seeing  before  us  our  fast-approaching  ruin  and  total  destruction,  we 
resolved  to  emigrate." 

In  all  the  emigrants'  documents  the  capital  topic  is  omitted.  Not  a  word  do  they 
say  of  the  same  stop  put  to  their  settling  new  lands  in  quarters  where  the  natives 
did  not  occupy  it  all,  or  to  their  intruding  on  the  Caffres  who  made  war  rather  than 
paJt  with  any.  The  extreme  unreasonableness  of  this  confusion  of  distinguishable 
things  should  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  their  manifestoes,  however  unlikely 
the  Cape  Government  was  to  discuss  it  in  the  replies  to  them,  which  also  pass  the 
point  by  altogether.  But  a  curious  passage  from  the  published  work  of  a 
traveller.  Captain  Harris,  who,  although  a  British  officer,  is  a  warm  partizan  of 
the  emigrants,  removes  all  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Captain  Harris  was  among 
them  as  they  were  moving  from  the  frontiers,  and  he  witnessed  the  result  of  a 
great  victoiy  they  gained  over  Moselekatse,  in  January,  1837.  "  Magical,"  says  he, 
''was  the  effect  which  the  news  of  this  victory  produced  upon  the  Dutch  colonists. 
It  caused  the  rage  for  emigration  to  burst  forth  and  spread  like  wild-fire.  The 
promise  of  land  unlimited,  and  of  relief  from  taxation,  tempted  hundreds  whose 
remoteness  from  the  border  had  smothered  the  incentives  which  actuated  the 
original  projectors  of  the  scheme."* 

This  increased  strength  and  the  possession  of  fire-arms  enabled  the  emigrants 
to  destroy  first  Matzelekatse,  and  his  people,  west  of  Natal ;  then,  after  dividing 
themselves  into  two  great  bodies,  one  settled  along,  and  between  the  head 
branches  of  the  Orange  River,  the  other  in  the  Natal  countiy.  The  latter,  after 
three  years  of  great  disasters  to  themselves  and  to  the  blacks,  formed  a  regular 
republic,  with  little  interruption  from  us.  In  spite  of  earnest  calls  in  favour  of 
a  better  system,  which  should  benefit  both  whites  and  blacks,  minister  after 
minister  persevered  in  this  case  in  abandoning  the  whole  interior  to  accident. 
Thoy  could  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  emigrants  ;  and  even 
expected  their  return  into  the  Colony. 
. 1 

*  The  Wild  Sports  of  Southern  Africa,  by  Captain  Comwallis  Harris,  p.  360. 
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At  length  tlie  fear  of  a  conHict  between  the  emigrants,  and  other  native  tribes 
roused  some  attention  to  their  position  ;  and  after  a  sanguinary  collision  with  our 
troops,  they  submitted  last  summer  to  us. 

Natal  is  consequently  an  adopted  British  possession ;  and  the  rights  of  the 
respective  British  claimants  of  portions  of  the  soil,  arising  from  acquisitions  in 
1824,  are  consequently  [settled.  The  Governor  of  the  Cape  has  declared 
that  the  country  belongs  to  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of  the  Dutch  in  1690  ;  which 
is  exactly  as  if  the  Portuguese  should  insist,  as  their  countryman  Botelho  really 
does,  upon  their  title  of  discovery  in  the  15th  century.  The  Dutch  abandoned 
their  purchase  of  Natal  in  1690,  as  they  abandoned  their  settlement  at  Delagoa  Bay 
in  1734,  which  opened  it  to  the  Portuguese  ;  and  as  they  abandoned  the  island  of 
Mauritius  before,  which  opened  it  to  the  French.  What  system  Lord  Stanley  has 
advised  the  Queen  to  establish  at  Natal,  seems  not  to  be  announced.  Strange  to 
say,  upon  the  recent  application  of  a  party  of  Nottingham  people  wishing  to 
emigrate  to  Natal,  and  to  carry  British  strength  and  British  feeling  to  neutralize 
the  temporary  exasperation  of  the  late  occupants,  his  Lordship's  reply  was,  that  he 
would  not '*  st{^er  the  British  Emigration  to  Natal."  This,  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  written,  and  cannot  be  acted  upon,  is  dated  the  30th  of  September  last. 
To  resist,  instead  of  guiding  the  colonist  of  New  Zealand,  was  bad  enough,  but 
to  prevent  British  settlers  going  to  Natal  now,  is  downright  insanity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  wiser  views  have  been  taken  since.  It  is  understood  that  a  commission 
is  gone  over  to  the  Cape,  to  report  on  the  whole  subj  ect  of  the  interior  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  is  to  be  sent  to  Natal. 

The  last  news  from  the  Northern  interior  is  even  more  alarming  than  the  intel- 
ligence that  has  come  peiiodically  from  Natal  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  second  body  of  the  emigrants  have  also  formed  an  independent  republic  in 
that  interior  ;  and  the  last  act,  the  trial  of  a  Wesleyan  missionary  for  treason,  gives 
some  notion  of  the  rigour  of  their  proceedings  in  this  quarter :  one  of  the  Cape 
Judges,'quarterly  going  his  circuit,  has  found  things  in  so  desperate  a  state,  that  he 
has  cut  the  Gordian  knot  about  the  extension  of  the  colony,  and,  of  his  own 
somewhat  doubtful  authority,  declared  the  whole  interior  in  question,  British. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  geographical  discovery  of  a  most  important  character  has 
just  been  made  by  another  missionary  to  the  north-west ;  confirming  all  that  has 
long  been  asserted  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  along  and  beyond  the  Tropic. 
The  consequence  of  this  new  fact  may  be  declared,  without  great  pretensions  to 
foresight.  That  whole  fertile  country  will  be  the  object  of  the  white  man's  enter- 
prise ;  and  if  he  wish  that  enterprise  to  be  as  beneficial  to  him  and  to  the  black  men 
as  it  may  become,  we  must  look  at  this  vast  interior  like  humane  and  sagacious 
statesmen.  It  offers  to  Great  Britain,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  more  than  100  millions 
of  healthy  fine  wool-pastures ;  and  it  opens  for  Africa  means  of  civilization,  if  a 
proper  system  be  aimed  at,  surpassing  all  that  is  elsewhere  at  our  command,  great 
as  that  may  be. 

To  realize  this  prospect,  philanthropists  must  correct  their  chief  errors.  They 
have  already  abandoned  their  objections  to  treaties,  both  as  civilized  and  uncivilized 
men,  which  were  condemned  by  the  Aborigines  Committee  of  1887  ;  and  if  they 
would  join  the  man  of  business,  ^nd  the  colonial  interests,  by  a  call  upon  Lord 
Stanley  to  appoint  immediately  a  South  African  Committee  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  might  be   found    in    London  a  body  of  Avitnesses  capable  of 
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clearing  up  every  difficulty  respecting  facts,  and  of  furnishing  excellent  reasons 
and  opinions  upon  every  part  of  the  subject. 

It  was  intended  to  have  described  at  length  the  present  state  of  the  west  coast 
of  South  Africa,  from  the  Orange  River  to  Walvisch  Bay,  where  a  settlement 
ought  to  be  planted  without  delay,  to  stop  the  horrors  which  attend  the  resort  of 
whalers  thither.  But  the  space  allotted  to  the  subject,  does  not  permit  the  details 
required  for  a  proper  development  of  it;  and  if  the  opinions  expressed  respecting 
the  more  central  part  of  the  regions,  and  Natal,  be  approved,  there  will  be  difficulty 
in  applying  the  principles  here  advocated  to  the  west.  Those  principles  are  well 
expressed  in  the  /oregoing  extract  from  the  letter  of  Sr  Andries  Stockenstrom, 
of  1834;  and  they  will  guarantee  to  the  natives  all  their  rights;  to 
colonists  the  enjoyment  of  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth;  and  to  civilized 
governments  the  power  of  perpetually  recurring  means  of  doing  good.  This  is 
rigorously  true,  if  not  a  single  emigrant  is  to  be  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  South 
Africa  ;  but  if  British  emigration  is  ever  to  become  upon  system  a  part  of  British 
policy,  this  country  will  be  a  noble  possession  indeed.  At  this  moment  the  calls 
of  humanity  are  strong  in  favour  of  its  becoming  gradually  and  honestly  a  British 
possession  :  but  that  possession  must  not  be  permitted  a  single  hour  without  the 
adoption  of  the  measures  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  men  of  all 
classes  and  colours — measures,  which  the  example  of  the  Cape  Colony  demon- 
strates will,  even  in  great  imperfection,  correct  a  century  of  folly  and  crime; — 
Mkasures  which  the  unparalleled  events  now'occuruing  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  render  it  impossible  for  Parliament  to  neglect. 


A  LETTEB  TO  THE   HONOURABLE    THE   COURT  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 

FROM     RUNGOO    BAPOJEE, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  DETHRONED  RAJA  OF  SATTARA. 

Honourable  Sirs, — As  the  legally  constituted  representative,  of  the 
dethroned  Raja  of  Sattara;  I  feel  called  upon,  to  bring  under  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  your  Honourable  Court ;  the  deep  dejection,  and  embar- 
rassment, under  which  his  Highness  is  labouring ;  in  consequence  of 
unexpected  reductions  in  the  stipend  sanctioned  by  your  Honourable 
Court,  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family ;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  being  interdicted  borrowing  on  pledge  of  the  few  remaining 
trinkets  of  his  family,  the  means  for  my  support  in  this  country  ; 
whither  I  have  been  sent  by  his  Highness,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
explaining  the  grounds  of  his  innocence,  and  to  beseech  inquiry  into 
his  alleged  crimes. 
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As  preliminary  observations,  your  Honourable  Court  will  permit  me 
to  remark  that,  the  printed  papers,  appertaining  to  the  deposal  of  the 
Raja,  clearly  establish  that,  his  Highness  has  been  dethroned,  and 
banished,  in  Exile,  not  only  without  a  trial,  or  hearing,  but  that  a 
knowledge  of  his  alleged  crimes  has  been  systematically  withheld  from 
him,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  British  Resident,  at  his  Court ;  who 
(instead  of  being  a  spy  and  conspirator  against  his  Highness)  was  by 
virtue  of  a  solemn  Treaty,  and  by  every  principle  of  honour,  and  good 
faith,  bound  to  be  the  Raja's  adviser  and  supporter ;  and  whose  pro- 
ceedings should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  from  the  fact,  that,  after 
the  Rajahs  deposal,  the  Bombay  Government  awarded  to  Colonel  Ovans 
£600.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  his  well-paid  office ; 
which  boon  was  to  be  personal,  and  not  to  revert  to  his  successor.  It  is 
also  established  that,  indemnity  for  alleged  misconduct  was  offered  to 
his  Highness  by  Sir  James  Carnac,  Governor  of  Bombay  ;  on  the  con- 
dition that,  the  Raja  would  but  admit  the  charges  of  which  he  had 
been  accused;  some  of  which,  he,  till  then,  had  never  even  heard  of; 
it  consequently  became  evident  to  his  Highness  that,  his  concurrence 
in  such  an  overture,  even  had  he  been  guilty,  could  not  be  solicited, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  his  alliance  more  binding,  or  acceptable,  to 
any  Government ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  offer  could  only  be  made 
with  the  intention  to  shield  from  punishment,  the  leaders  of  an  unprin- 
cipled conspiracy,  at  the  expense  of  his  honour ;  rather  than  compro- 
mise which,  he  determined  to  undergo  the  threatened  penalty  of 
Deposal ;  having  confidence  that,  British  justice,  founded  on  inquiry, 
would  ultimately  prevail  in  behalf  of  innocence.  If  further  proof  were 
required,  to  shew  that  Sir  James  Carnac  was  either  ignorant  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  deposed  the  Raja ;  or  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  sinister  advisers ;  or  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Raja 
guilty ;  it  will  be  established  by  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  the  specific 
instances  of  alleged  crime,  which  his  Highness  was  called  upon  to 
subscribe  to  by  Sir  James  Carnac,  are  quite  different  to  those  in  the 
Proclamation,  announcing  the  Raja's  Dethronement ;  which  document 
contains  only  vague  accusations,  and  insinuations,  against  his  Highness, 
susceptible  of  being  tortured  into  any  construction,  that  his  accusers 
might  wish  lo  convey. 

It  also  appears  that  his  Highness's  most  malignant  and  formidable 
native  enemy  (Ballaji  Punt)  was  placed  by  the  Bombay  Government  in 
the  new  Resident's  confidence,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and 
arranging  evidence  against  his  Highness  ;  a  task,  for  the  able  perform- 
ance of  which,  lie  has  received  a  munificent  reward  ;  it  being  candidly 
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admitted  by  the  Bombay  Government  that  without  his  exertions  tlie 
evidence  adduced  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

The  same  records  establish  that,  Sir  James  Carnac,  by  a  written 
pledge  made  through  the  British  Resident  to  the  Raja,  (dated  the  30th 
August,  1839,)  unequivocally  declared  that,  if  the  Raja  peaceably 
surrendered,  he  would  have  all  his  private  property  secured  to  him  ; 
yet,  iu  violation  of  this  pledge,  and  three  months  after  his  Highness 
became  entitled  to  the  protection  of  British  law,  (as  a  prisoner  in 
British  custody),  the  whole  of  his  Highness's  private  property  was 
confiscated  by  the  British  Government ;  although  eft'ects  to  the  value 
of  about  eight  lacs  of  rupees  was  reluctantly  admitted  by  his  brother, 
(who  succeeded  to  his  throne,  and  who  had  been  a  conspirator  against 
him,)  to  be  bond  fide  the  dethroned  Raja's  property. 

Your  Honourable  Court  is  aware  that,  some  of  the  Raja's  represen- 
tatives in  this  country,  when  at  the  last  stage  of  sickness,  from  the 
effect  of  climate,  were  only  enabled  to  proceed  to  India  through  the 
charitable  assistance  of  Sir  Charles  Forbes ;  whilst  the  remainder  were 
compelled  to  depart  through  absolute  want ;  and  could  only  do  so,  by 
an  advance  made  from  your  Honourable  Court,  (recoverable  from  the 
Sattara  estate),  on  condition  that  they  actually  left  England.  On  my 
arrival  at  Malta,  I  received  letters  from  my  exiled  Prince,  directing 
my  return  to  London  ;  and  stating  that  he  had  procured  a  small  sum, 
from  a  gentleman  in  India,  that  would  support  my  expenses  for  a  time; 
as  it  appeared  indispensable  that  some  person  should  be  present  on  his 
Highness's  behalf,  to  explain  his  grievances  to  the  British  authorities. 
Ilis  Highness  was  the  more  anxious  I  should  resume  these  duties,  from 
the  conviction  that  justice  must  ultimately  prevail  in  this  enlightened 
nation.  After  he  had  been  publicly  pronounced  innocent,  by  all  the 
British  Residents  that  had  been  at  his  court ;  by  six  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  -,  and  by  the  free  and  straightforward  admission 
of  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  {that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  truth  of  the  accusation  in  respect  to  Goa  ;  although  that  point 
was  considered  the  most  fully  established  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Grant  and 
Colonel  Ovans.)  After  the  principal  witnesses  against  his  Highness 
appear  on  their  own  showing,  as  recorded  in  their  evidence,  to  have 
perjured  themselves,  under  the  influence  of  self-interest  or  malice. 
After  his  Excellency  Don  Manuel  de  Portugal  e  Castro,  now  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  had  publicly  declared  that  the 
letters  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  him  to  the  Raja  were  toul 
forgeries.  After  General  Lodwick  had  declared  by  letter  (13th  June 
last)  to  your  Honourable  Court,  that  in  reply  to  his  written  communi- 
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cation  to  the  Bombay  Government,  stating  that  no  proofs  existed  of 
the  Raja's  guilt,  he  was  informed  "  that  the  affair  could  not  be  quashed, 
because  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Directors;"  thereby 
making  his  Highness  the  innocent  victim  of  unfounded  accusations, 
that  had  been  recklessly  communicated  to  your  Honourable  Court. 

The  above  facts,  which  cannot  but  establish  the  Raja's  innocence, 
have  been  brought  to  light,  not  by  vague  assertions,  but  by  the  written 
evidence  of  the  Rajas  accusers;  whilst  the  same  documents  reveal  that 
rewards  or  bribes  had  been  offered  by  .he  Bombay  Government,  to  any 
person  that  would  convict  his  Highness.  That  a  gang  Robber  had 
been  pardoned  to  give  evidence  against  him.  That  the  British  Resi- 
dent, General  Lodwick,  [who  through  the  machinations  of  the  con- 
spirators had  been  led  to  believe  the  Raja  guilty,  afterwards  saw  his 
error,  and  like  a  man  of  truth  and  honour,  acknowledged  it,]  was 
dismissed  from  the  Raja's  Court,  on  the  plea  of  having  lost  the  Raja's 
confidence,  whilst  the  person  appointed  avowedly  to  gain  his  confidence, 
was  Colonel  Ovans,  who  had  adjudged  his  Highness  guilty ;  and  whose 
instructions  from  the  Bombay  Government  (instead  of  being  with  the 
view  of  gaining  the  Raja's  confidence),  were  to  hold  no  friendly  inter- 
course with  his  Highness. 

To  such  clear  proofs  of  the  insult,  chicanery,  and  unfair  treatment, 
to  which  his  Highness  has  been  exposed,  no  reply  has  been  attempted 
by  his  accusers,  save  that  his  Highness  had  been  adjudged  guilty  by 
the  authorities  in  India  and  in  England;  nor  is  there  one  item  of  pure 
evidence  quoted  to  establish  that  guilt,  although  an  attempt  is  made  to 
support  the  general  character  of  the  Native  Soldiers,  (who  had  con- 
tradicted and  perjured  themselves)  by  the  testimony  of  their  European 
Officers. 

The  exposition  of  the  above  facts,  on  the  ex  parte  (written)  state- 
ment  of  his  Highness's  persecutors,  has  given  him  confidence  that,  the 
British  Nation,  famed  for  its  honour  and  justice,  will  not  debar  a  Prince 
of  ancient  and  honourable  lineage,  of  that  privilege,  which  the  meanest 
subject  of  Great  Britain  can  demand  as  his  birthright.  He  asks  only 
for  inquiry  into  his  alleged  crimes,  a  proceeding  that  will  be  hailed  by 
every  Native  Prince  in  India,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them ;  and  will 
enhance  the  stability  of  British  rule  in  that  empire,  more  than  all  the 
Military  Legions  of  your  Government. 

His  Highness  encourages  the  hope,  that  such  incontrovertible  proofs 
of  his  entire  innocence,  together  with  the  kind  sympathy  evinced  by 
various  public  meetings,  and  Philanthropic  Societies,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  (by  their  petitioning  the  British  Parliament  for 
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inquiry  into  his  Ilighness's  sufferings),  with  the  unprecedented  length 
and  numerous  discussions,*  that  have  been  held  in  the  Court  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  obtain  the  same  end ;  together  with  the  motions 
now  standing  on  the  books  of  both  Hcmses  of  Parliament,  having  in 
view  the  same  object,  must  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  case  ;  under 
these  circumstances  my  sojourn  in  this  country  is  indispensable  to  the 
ends  of  justice  or  fair  inquiry,  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  facts,  and  giving  such  explanations,  as  may  be  required 
by  Members  of  the  British  Legislature,  or  your  Honourable  Court. 

With  the  view  of  enabling  me  to  effect  these  ends,  his  Highness 
intended  curtailing  his  personal  expenses,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
remit  to  me,  the  means  of  support  in  this  country.  It  will,  however, 
I  should  hope,  not  be  with  pleasure  that  your  Honourable  Court  will 
learn  that,  by  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  Benares,  I  am 
informed  that,  bereft  (in  violation  of  Sir  James  Carnac's  pledge)  of  his 
private  property,  his  Highness  has  lately  had  his  stipend  reduced,  in 
order  to  repay  certain  contingent  expenses  consequent  on  his  journey 
to  Benares,  and  to  erect  buildings  at  the  latter  place,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  accident,  or  by  design  of  his  enemies  ;  and  by  which 
conflagration,  much  of  the  little  property  his  Highness  and  family  pos- 
sessed was  destroyed. 

It  may  be  needless  to  remark  to  their  Honourable  Court,  the  small 
stipend  (one-eighth  of  what  is  now  received  by  his  Highness'  late 
servant,  the  Peshwa)  allotted  for  the  support  of  his  family,  could  never 
be  intended  to  meet  the  contingent  expenses  just  noticed,  or  to  erect 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  and  custody  of  himself  and  followers  ; 
yet,  the  Bombay  Government  has  urged  on  the  Supreme  Council  of 
India,  that  the  sum  of  52,000  rupees,  should  be  deducted  from  his 
Highness's  stipend,  to  defray  those  expenses ;  and,  in  furtherance  of 
this  determination,  he  has  been  actually  deprived  of  one-Jifth  of  his 
stipulated  monthly  income,  on  account  of  calamities  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  and  which  (by  the  loss  of  property)  has  only  increased  the 
distress  and  misery  to  which  he  has  been  so  unjustly  exposed. 
\  Their  Honourable  Court  will  be  equally  surprised  to  hear  that,  after 
the  arrival  of  his  Highness  at  Benares,  a  list  was  taken  of  the  little 
property,  and  the  few  trinkets  that  he,  and  his  family  possessed  ;  and 
he  was  informed  that,  no  part  of  such  property  could  be  disposed  of, 

•  The  eloquent  and  unanswerable  Speeches  of  Mr.  G.  Thompson  and  the  late 
Mr.  C.  Norris  have  been  published  in  the  numbers  of  the  Colonial  Magazine,  with 
notes,  previously  suppressed  evidence,  and  editorial  observations. 
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or  pledged,  without  permission  ;  and  that  liis  Highness  must  be  pre- 
pared to  produce  theui  when  required. 

Whilst  his  Highness  has  commanded  me  to  bring  these  facts  under 
the  serious  consideration  of  your  Honourable  Court,  he  wishes  not  to 
reflect  on  the  British  Officers  in  whose  custody  he  has  been  placed  at 
Benares  ;  those  gentlemen  having,  at  all  times,  performed  tlie  invidious 
duties  allotted  to  them,  witli  kindness  and  consideration.  But  his 
Highness  feels  confident  that  such  uncalled-for  severity  and  indignity, 
could  never  be  sanctioned  by  your  Honourable  Court ;  and  that  they 
have  emanated  from  those  functionaries  connected  with  the  Bombay 
Government,  who  throughout  these  proccedinys,  have  been  his  High- 
ness's  judges  and  persecutors ;  and  who  have  been  most  zealously 
active  to  prevent  his  Highness  having  the  means  of  supporting  an 
Agent  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainhig  an  inquiry  into  his 
alleged  crimes  ;  and  conseqtiently  an  exposure  of  their  own  ex  parte 
judgment  and  secret  proceedings.  Were  additional  proof  required  of 
the  truth  of  these  observations,  it  will  be  found  in  the  recorded  facts, 
that,  by  the  papers  printed  in  March  last,  by  resolution  of  the  East 
India  Company,  Mr.  Willoughby  was  addressing  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  India,  with  tine  view  of  preventing  direct  intercourse  between 
the  exiled  Raja,  and  his  Agents  in  London ;  whilst  Colonel  Ovans,  in 
his  character  of  Resident  at  Sattara,  was  imploring  the  Authorities,  at 
Bombay,  to  make  further  reductions  in  the  Rsija's  stipend,  by  charging 
him  with  the  40,000  rupees,  which  had  been  previously  granted  by 
your  Honourable  Court,  for  the  transmission  of  the  destitute  Vakeels 
to  India. 

Such  turpitude  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  these  two  functionaries, 
wlio  appear  on  the  face  of  these  proceedings  as  the  ex  parte  judges  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Raja  (and  by  whose  judgment  the  authorities  in 
India  and  England  have  been  guided)  is  unprecedented  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  British  justice.  Had  these  gentlemen  solicited,  or  encou- 
raged inquiry  into  their  impugned  decision,  they  might  have  been 
justly  awarded  a  purity  of  intention  ;  but  their  conduct  has  now 
obviously  in  view,  not  only  to  suppress  all  information  on  behalf  of 
his  Highness,  touching  their  proceedings,  but  to  stultify  the  intention 
of  Members  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  East  India  Company, 
of  being  enlightened  on  certain  points,  which  may  be  indispensable  to 
a  fair  adjudication  of  this  important  case  ;  upon  which  the  character  of 
the  British  Government,  the  purity  of  its  justice,  and  its  humanity,  are 
so  deeply  involved. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  implore,  on  behalf  of  his  Highness  the 
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exiled  Rsija  of  Sattara,  that  your  Honourable  Court  will  institute 
inquiry  into  his  alleged  crimes — That  you  will  fulfil  the  pledge  of 
your  late  Governor,  Sir  James  Carnac,  by  restoring  to  his  Highness 
his  private  property — That  you  will  allow  his  Highness  the  full  stipend 
which  had  been  allotted  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family — That 
he  may  not  be  prohibited  from  obtaining  and  remitting  to  me,  by  a 
fiiir  and  legitimate  course,  the  means  of  subsistence  in  England  ;  and 
that  your  Honourable  Court  will  not  debar  his  Highness  the  privilege 
of  a  convicted  felon  ;  but  will  secure  to  him  a  free  personal  intercourse 
with  his  relatives  and  adherents  in  India,  and  with  his  agents  in  Great 
Britain  ;  who  can  have  no  other  object,  but  to  obtain  inquiry,  and 
ultimate  justice,  from  a  generous  and  enlightened  nation,  for  an  exiled, 
unheard,  and  innocent  Prince. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  commanded  to  respectfully  remind  your  Ho- 
nourable Court  that,  the  origin  of  these  unhappy  misunderstandings 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  Bombay  Government  taking  forcibly,  and 
(as  his  Highness  believed)  unjustly,  from  under  his  control,  certain 
Jahagheers  (Feudal  Possessions)  that  had  been  secured  to  him  by 
a  solemn  treaty,  framed  by  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
now  in  England ;  which  circumstance  is  a  most  important  point  at  issue, 
that  can  be  easily  solved  by  a  reference  to  that  upright  and  enlight- 
ened man  :  his  Highness  therefore,  submits  with  perfect  confidence  to 
his  decision,  who  (either  in  spirit  or  letter)  were  the  first  violators  of 
that  Treaty,  for  the  alleged  breach  of  which,  his  Highness  is  now 
(unheard)  ekeing  out  his  days  in  exile ;  and  if  his  Highness's  opinion 
be  correct,  Mr.  Elphinstone's  decision  will  be  a  fair  test  of  the  injustice, 
and  oppression,  to  which  his  Highness  has  been  so  recklessly  exposed, 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Bombay  Government. 

With  prayers  that  God  will  guide  you  in  the  path  of 
justice  and  truth, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Honourable  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

RuNGOo  Bapojee, 
Agent  to  his  Highness  the  Dethroned 
Raja  of  Sattara. 

9,  Blandford  Place,  Park  Road,  Regent's  Park, 
2nd  January,  1843. 

P.  S.  As  the  Chairman  of  Your  Honourable  Court,  expressed  his 
belief  at  the  late  Quarterly  General  Court  of  the  East  India  Company, 
that  the  printing  of  papers  recently  received  from  India,  would  throw 
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light  on  the  case  of  my  exiled  master  ;  and  trusting,  as  I  do,  that  your 
Honourable  Court  has  no  object  but  that  of  eliciting  truth,  I  ts^ke 
the  liberty  of  sending,  with  the  view  of  being  printed,  for  the  pro- 
prietors at  large,  other  papers  (as  per  enclosed  list)  connected  with 
the  case,  that  have  not  been  printed,  and  wliich  are  principally  taken 
from  your  own  records ;  and  I  trust,  your  Honourable  Court  will 
deem  the  publicity  of  these  documents  highly  important  to  the  ends  of 
justice  and  fair  adjudication.  Rungoo  Bapojee, 

Agent  to  his  Highness  the  Dethroned 

2nd  January,  1843.  Raja  of  Sattara. 

%*    A  Special  Court  of  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  is  to  be  held  at 

the  East  India  House  on  the  8th  of  February  next,  at  half-past 

Eleven   o'Clock,    for   the   purpose    of   discussing    this   important 

question. 


Grain  and  Flour  Exported  from  the  Ports  of  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston,  ia 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  the  25th  and  28th  December,  1841,  to  the  11th  and 
14th  June,  1842. 


HOBART  TOWN. 

LAUNCESTON. 

Week  ending 

Wheat 
bushls 

Barley 
buslils 

Oati, 

buslils 

Flour, 
tons. 

Week  ending 

Wheat,  1  Barley, 
Bushels. 'Bushels. 

i 

Oats, 

Bushels. 

Flour, 
Tons. 

1841. 
December  28.. 

1842. 

January  4 

January  11  ... 
January  18  . . . 
January  25  ... 

February  1 

February  8 

February  15... 
February;22... 

March  1 

March  8 

March  15 

March  22 

March  29 

April  5 

AprU  12 

April  19 

April  26 

May  3 

May  10 

May  17 

May  24 

May  31 

June  7 

June  14 

200 

600 

2 
750 

300 
140 

1105 

2i 

20 

50 
120 

32 

16 
8 
3 

21 
21 

9 
39 
27 
21 
46 

67 

38 

21J 

51 

10 

60 

35 

77i 

13 

1841. 
December  25 . 

1842. 
January  1  .  . . 
January  8  . . . 
January  15  . . 
January  22  . . 
January  29  . . 
February  5  . . 
February  12  . 
February  19  . 
February  26  . 

Marches 

March  12.... 

March  19 

March  20.   .. 

April  2 

April  9 

April  16 

April  23 

April  30 

May  7 

May  14 

May  21 

May  28 

June  4 

June  11 

Total 

1318 

2980 
257 

800 

'21 
3500 
1500 
1847 
2774 
1723 
15 
2999 

47 
6067 
1670 

2205 
2426 
3924 
2230 

30 

iso 

92 
43 

6 

2082 

135 

130 

1906 

'72 
2000 

950 

925 
100 

ioo 

162 
380 

01 

538 
1055 
1534 
2741 
6583 
1072 
2120 

835 
4257 

620 
1237 
4211 

000 
3561 
1552 

•19 

4i 
25 
35^ 
47 
23 

5 
50^ 
60 
29i 
38| 
33i 

32 

37i 

18 

06^ 

86i 

62| 

13 

147 

104 
57 
64i 

Total 

3101 

41 

170 

616 

28,303 

7,680 

33,244 

1,037*^ 

According  to  the  above  returns,  it  appears,  that  the  actual  Exports  of  Wheat 
from  the  Ports  of  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston  respectively,  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  the  14th,  1842,  was  41,404  bushels;  and  that  the  actual  Export  of 
Flour  within  the  same  period,  was  l,653f  tons. 
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COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Alfred  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  Architect;  Fellow  of  the  Sociely  of  Anti- 
quaries ;  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  College  of  the  Free-Masons  of  the 
C  hiirch ;  author  of"  Specifications  for  Practical  Architecture,  preceded 
by  an  Essay  on  the  Decline  of  Excellence  in  the  Structure  and  in  the 
Science  of  Modertt  English  Buildings,  with  the  proposal  of  reme- 
dies for  those  defects  ;"  and  of  other  Works. 

PRELIMINAUy  ARTICLE. 

1.  We  think  our  readers  will  require  no  apology  from  us,  for  undertaking 
the  present  subject.  If  architecture  be  of  any  importance  to  mankind  in 
general,  great  indeed  must  be  that  importance  to  those  who  enter  upon 
newly-discovered  countries,  and  regions  as  yet  uncivilized.  He  who  never 
before  considered  the  value  of  architectural  shelter,  will  surely  appreciate 
it  the  moment  he  sets  foot  upon  New  Zealand,  or  any  other  country 
upon  which  the  provisions  and  amenities  of  civilized  life  have  not  already 
dawned.  He,  who  has  been  brought  up  amid  comforts,  upon  the  soil  of 
his  father-land,  will,  if  he  never  thought  before  of  providing  shelter  and 
convenient  habitation,  soon  become  a  convert  to  the  almost  paramount 
importance  of  architecture  as  an  useful  and  a  necessary  art,  though  he  may 
not  have  taste  or  zest  sufficient  to  consider  it  as  a  science,  or  as  one  of 
the  fine-arts.  The  fact  of  more  money  being  laid  out  in  the  construction 
of  buildings,  than  in  any  other  department  of  factitious  art,  will  alone 
prove  of  how  great  importance  must  be  our  subject. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  run  wild  on  the  subject  of  taste  ;  all  who  have 
ever  done  so,  we  believe,  have  failed,  and  the  mania  which  has  misgoverned 
their  minds  has  led  them  astray  ;  pure  taste  in  architecture,  we  believe, 
has  always  resulted  from  a  simple  and  unaffected  state  of  the  human 
mind  :  when  taste  has  been  as  it  were  fretted  and  fevered  out  of  the  spirit, 
it  has  invariably  bonie  marks  of  urwvholesomeness  :  its  purity  has  soon 
been  questioned,  and  in  a  little  while  given  up  as  contrary  to  tnith  itself, 
because  unnatural. 

2.  Pure  architecture  never  was  exotic,  any  more  than  is  the  produce  of 
the  cornfield  ;  when  successful,  it  was  ever  reared  of  a  hardy  nature,  its 
growth  being  such  as  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
the  existing  state  of  science,  naturally  produced  ;  we  shall  not  advocate 
the  use  of  marble  for  walls  in  alluvial  districts,  where  clay,  loam,  sand, 
and  gravel  are  alone  easily  procurable  ;  we  shall  not  insist  upon  the  use 
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of  slates  in  countries  where  tliey  are  too  dear  for  profitable  ordinary  use  ; 
bat  we  shall  endeavour  to  imitate  nature  in  her  own  way,  making  the  best 
of  circumstances,  undeterred  by  apparent  sterility ;  where  there  is  rock, 
we  shall  propose  the  use  of  that ;  if  there  be  any  preference,  a  just  dis- 
crimination shall  direct  us  in  the  choice — if  clay  or  any  other  kindly- 
material  predominate,  our  endeavour  shall  be  to  bring  it  to  the  best 
account.  In  a  word,  we  shall  never  forget  the  maxim  of  Philibert 
De  L'Orme,  in  his  quaint  old  treatise  "  Novvelles  Inventions  povr  bien 
Bastir  et  a  pefits  fraiz" — "  sobrement  appliquer  les  matieres  & 

A  PROPOS,  AINSI  QU'ON  LES  PEULT  RECOUURER." 

3.  In  order  to  direct  our  future  efforts  to  the  designing  of  edifices 
suitable  for  particular  climates  and  situations,  we  beg  to  draw  upon  our 
colonial  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  as  much  as  possible  of 
pai'ticular  information  upon  all  accessible  geological  peculiarities,  the  nature 
of  local  quanies  and  their  produce,  the  size,  price,  colour,  and  modes  ol 
working  the  kinds  of  stone  yielded  by  them;  the  qualities  of  the 
brick-earths,  their  hues  when  burnt,  whether  fit  for  the  facing  of  prin- 
cipal external  walls  of  edifices,  whether  easily  cut,  and  if  likely  to  be 
durable :  also  what  are  the  kinds  of  lime,  sand,  gi-avel  or  ballast,  whether 
for  mortar,  or  for  the  formation  of  artificial  foundations ;  and  in  particular 
what  are  the  natures  of  the  local  forests,  their  produce,  the  diniension, 
hardness,  stiffness,  durability,  and  mode  of  working  their  timber. 

4.  But  upon  one  subject  we  most  earnestly  request  the  assistance  of 
our  transmarine  friends,  viz.,  the  best  aspects  for  buildings,  which  can  alone 
be  ascertained  by  the  local  courses  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  rains  :  Irom 
negligence  in  this  particular  even  in  the  highly  and  artificially-civilized 
land  of  Britain,  so  many  persons  are  fidgeted  into  the  desire  of  quilting 
their  habitations  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  within  them  ; 
and  set  to  the  account  of  an  unwholesome  climate  merely  the  false  placing  of 
their  residences,  which,  if  planned  properly,  would  have  aflbrded  health, 
coinfort,  and  recreation.  In  all  the  plans  which  we  propose  bringing 
inider  the  reader's  notice,  every  side  will  be  adapted  correctly  to  the  par-, 
ticular  aspect :  on  the  cold,  windy  side,  the  apertures  will  be  few  and 
narrow;  on  the  moist,  rainy  side,  the  kitchen  and  other  chimneys 
constantly  or  frequently  in  use  will  invariably  be  placed,  so  as  to  keep 
always  dry  such  walls  as  would  otherwise  be  moist,  and  thus  cause  the 
adjacent  apartments  to  be  unwholesome.  In  designs  for  hot  climates,  we 
shall  afford  all  possible  shelter  to  the  sunny  sides  of  our  proposed  dwell- 
ings, and  shall  endeavour  to  court  the  breeze  in  all  possible  ways,  to 
attemper  the  enervating  effect  of  such  climates,  which,  by  their  scorching 
severity,  render  habitation  scarcely  bearable ;  upon  all  these  essentials  we 
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sliall  be  most  scrupulous,  knowing,  by  fatal  experience,  that  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  houses  to  be  marred,  in  moist  climates,  by  having 
large  bay-windows  opening  to  the  prevailing  rains, and, in  wann  climates,  by 
the  heating  effect  of  chimneys  added  to  the  meridian  rays  of  a  tonid  sun. 
When  we  see  a  homely-appearing  house,  destitute  of  the  slightest  exhibi- 
tion of  effort  after  taste,  but  con-ect  in  all  these  particulars,  we  esteem  it 
highly  ;  and  indeed  we  never  have  a  thorough  contempt  for  any  piece  of 
building,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  as  is  dizened  out  with  an  exotic  display 
of  attached  unnecessary  finery — such  as  gabels  without  use ;  multitudinous 
breaks  to  no  pui'pose,and  not  the  natural  result  of  conformation  of  plan  ;  or 
face-work  patched  upon  the  other  materials  with  tlie  sole  motive  of  orna- 
ment, and  without  entering  into  and  forming  the  construction  itself.  We 
are  no  friends  to  lacing  a  masonry  or  brick-built  house  with  bai'ge-boards, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  expense  to  repair  and  paint;  of  our  own 
free-will  we  should  indeed  never  stucco  a  building,  except  it  were  so  old 
as  to  be  incapable  of  repair  in  any  other  manner ;  we  should  rather  save 
the  pert  smartness  of  painting  a  house  all  over,  and  bestow  the  price  of  it 
upon  the  interior  in  some  work  of  skill,  some  painting  of  artistship,  or  in 
some  series  of  volumes ;  our  most  esteemed  maxim  is  so  to  build,  that 
edifices  may  as  much  as  possible  take  care  of  themselves,  and,  even 
amid  comparative  external  neglect,  still  remain  sound,  habitable,  and 
wholesome :  in  fact,  when  we  see  a  man  in  a  kind  of  fever  to  remove  from 
the  outside  of  his  frail,  mean,  plastered  habitation,  every  rain- spot,  moss- 
teint,  or  lichen -stain,  we  are  invariably  led  to  imagine  how  ridiculous 
would  appear  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or  Windsor  Castle,  or  the  Tower  ot 
London,  if  painted  all  over  with  one  uniform  hue  of  oil-colour ;  indeed, 
the  man  who  is  for  ever  stuccoing,  cleaning,  painting,  and  colouring  the 
outside  of  his  house,  generally  starves,  as  it  were,  his  library,  defrauds 
himself  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  and  is  made  unhappy  by  a 
hail-storm  or  a  shower  of  rain.  The  fancied  blemishes  which  he  removes, 
form  the  very  embroidery  in  which  the  artist  delights.  .q  , 

5.  We  recommend  our  correspondents  to  consider  well  and  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  result,  as  to  the  pitch  most  proper  in  the  climate  of  each 
colony,  for  roofs  of  different  kinds,  so  as  to  turn  properly  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  It  has  lately  become  the  fashion  to  restore  to  roofs  a  very 
high  pitch,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  order  to  save  expense  in  the 
height  of  the  walling,  persons  of  some  station  in  life  sleep  in  mere  garrets. 
For  ourselves  we  desire  to  proceed  more  rationally,  and  do  not  wish  to 
ac(juire  the  praise  of  making  gentlemen's  houses  like  picturesque  bams; 
and  j^et  we  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  for  any  others  to  be  greater 
admirers  of  the  picturesque  :  but  we  should  rather  let  our  right-hand 
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forget  her  cunning,  than  produce  picturesqueness  at  the  expense  of  comfort 
and  respectability,  for  we  confess  that  even  in  these  days  of  exotic 
edification,  we  have  some  longings  concerning  respectability,  and  think 
that  neither  a  country  gentleman,  nor  a  merchant,  should,  amid  his  villa 
recreation,  be  at  night  worse  lodged  than  a  menial  in  town,  to  whom  a 
square-ceiled  chamber  is  mostly  allotted. 

6.  As  in  going  abroad  to  new  fields  of  enterprise,  where  the  savage 
aborigines  retire  before  the  monarchical  tread  of  the  Anglo-saxon  white 
man,  the  sites  for  the  foundation  of  new  cities  are  mostly  unshackled  by  the 
various  causes  which  have  rendered  irregular  and  inconvenient  those 
ancient  cities  of  the  old  world,  the  annals  of  whose  foundation  are  out  of 
all  record,  we  shall  take  some  pains  in  showing  what  may  be  done  in  so 
planning  such  rising  associations  of  habitations,  that  provision  may  be 
made  for  progressive  increase  of  population  and  importance,  and  for 
changes  and  augmentations,  and  yet  let  the  buildings  be  at  once  begun  upon 
a  proper  scale  of  magnificence,  and  be  durably  constructed,  growing  up  at 
once  in  splendour  and  dimension,  without  that  wi'etched  loss  which  in 
colonies  so  constantly  occurs  from  altering,  patching,  adding,  renewing, 
and  working  over  and  over  again,  whereby  enormous  sums  of  money  are 
expended,  and  yet  after  all  no  commensurate  usefulness  or  beauty  is  the 
result. 

7,  We  propose  paying  some  attention  to  Ecclesiastical  architecture, 
both  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  and  from  our  own  natural 
bias  that  way :  we  feel  this  duty  the  more  incumbent,  from  knowing  that 
the  channels  through  which  this  holy  kind  of  building  passes,  are  too  often 
polluted :  if  indeed  there  be  any  description  of  architecture  which  chal- 
lenges the  use  of  science  of  the  highest  kind,  and  which  should  call  forth 
beauty  of  mind,  surely  it  is  church  architecture.  We  ourselves  would 
have  it  wise,  and  ornate,  and  so  sound  and  strong,  that  long  after  the 
nurselings  of  the  mother-country  may  through  any  circumstances  be 
separated  from  her,  these  sacred  edifices  may  remain  their  glory,  and  as  it 
were  the  proud  seals  and  in  a  manner  the  very  ancestral  armorial-bearings 
proving  their  Anglican  origin.  We  therefore  would  have  no  mean  churches, 
no  pretended  rude  Norman  fanes  decorated  with  the  tatooing  of  savages, 
but  thoroughly  scientific  and  elegant  temples  of  the  highest  grade  in  art 
and  science  :  to  this  end,  (though  not  in  general  admirers  of  piece -meal 
fabrication)  we  first  would  erect  a  chancel  with  some  small  prolongation 
sufficient  for  the  congregation  as  likely  to  resort  thither  for  some  few  years; 
we  then  should  extend  the  work  by  a  short  nave,  after  that  add  transepts, 
then  prolong  the  nave  again,  and  finally  surmount  the  crossing  of  the  church 
with  its  transepts,  by  a  lofty  spired  steeple;  proceeding  thus  historically  in 
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fact,  as  was  the  case  in  tlie  erection  of  most  of  the  European  churches ;  in 
twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years,  a  permament  grand  work,  which  may 
last  one  thousand  years  at  least,  may  be  erected  in  every  parochial  or 
other  district ;  and  such  churches  may  become,  as  they  are  in  England,  the 
glory  of  the  pious  man,  the  charm  of  the  landscape,  the  studying- giound  of 
the  antiquary  and  biographer,  and  the  beacon  of  even  the  hasty  worldling 
who  travels  from  town  to  town,  and  from  village  to  village.  We  propose  to 
show,  in  the  course  of  these  essays,  how  such  fabrics  may  be  built,  so  that 
their  materials  shall  co-gi'avitate,  and  in  such  wise  that  the  accidental  or 
the  incendiary  fire  shall  not  reach  them,  and,  though  the  attempt  be  made, 
as  with  the  "  three  children  ''  cast  into  the  seven-times-heated  funiace,  not 
even  the  smell  of  fire  shall  pass  on  them.  And  we  shall  trust  to  the 
accurate  researches  of  our  Colonial  fraternal  coadjutors,  to  obtain  for  us  all 
accessible  information  as  to  the  procuring  of  stone  of  the  most  durable 
quality,  and  of  aspect  the  most  suitable  for  such  works. 

8.  It  is  our  intention  to  go  seriatim  through  the  principal  branches  of 
the  science  of  building,  and  of  the  several  great  members  of  construction. 
We  shall  therein  endeavour  to  use  such  plain  and  simple  philosophy  on 
the  subject  as  shall  be  easily  understood  by  all  possessed  of  common 
earnestness  in  the  search  after  truth  :  in  every  word  which  we  shall  utter, 
we  trust  an  earnest  desire  will  be  shown  by  us  to  be  sound,  intrinsic,  and 
orthodox,  expeiience  being  the  test  by  which  every  thing  has  been  tried 
every  theory  put  forth  being  the  result  of  such  experience,  an  useful, 
economy  being  our  aim,  and  the  refinement  of  convenience  being  appa- 
rent in  our  every  proposition.  We  undertake  to  prove  that  the  world 
does  not  contain  a  single  tasteful  building  wherein  the  utilitarian  principle 
has  ever  been  sacrificed ;  from  time  to  time  we  shall  show  why  certain 
modes  of  construction,  and  of  the  decorations  resulting  from  them,  were 
once  used,  and  why  they  were  laid  aside  ;  and  we  shall  consider  whether 
we  should  do  well  to  resort  again  to  their  use,  and  whether  they  have  not 
naturally  become  obsolete,  and  thence  if  used  again,  exotic  as  it  were,  and  as 
profitless  for  general  use  as  would  be  the  operation  of  growing  bread-corn 
in  a  hot-house.  We  boldly  say  indeed  that  it  is  our  intention  to  exercise  the 
same  liberty  as  that  wherein  the  true  Free-masons  of  old  gloried,  namely, 
to  use  such  and  such  sciences,  and  such  and  such  modes  and  fashions,  and 
such  and  such  kinds  of  materials,  as  they  knew  to  be  wise  and  profitable, 
and  to  change  them  as  art  and  science  advanced,  and  to  lay  them  aside  when 
their  errors,  or  insufficiency,  or  fallacies,  were  practically,  experimentally, 
and  visibly  shown  ;  and  we  shall  fearlessly  prune  architecture  as  they 
did  ;  and  as  we  cannot  find  about  their  genuine  works  any  one  part  which 
at  the  times  when,  and  in  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  executed  wa 
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useless,  so  we  trust  to  lop  off,  in  the  revived  spirit  of  their  order,  every 
decayed  member  of  the  art,  to  propose  nothing  useless,  and  if  by  the  im- 
provement and  discoveries  in  our  living  science,  any  of  their  methods  of 
design,  construction,  and  operation  have  become  obsolete,  and  are  there- 
fore such  as  an  old  Free-mason  living  at  the  present  time,  would  have 
laid  aside,  we,  though  ourselves  antiquaries  and  taking  no  small  delight 
in  archaeological  subjects,  shall  fearlessly  do  the  same,  and  shall 
leave  to  the  busy  idle  perverter  of  the  science,  the  wayward  re-institution 
and  bringing  to  new  light,  things  become  as  scienceless,  because  Provi- 
dence IN  ITS  WISE  REVOLUTIONS  HATH  CHOSEN  THAT  SCIENCE  OF  A 
BRIGHTER  QUALITY,  AND  MORE  AFTER  ITS  OWN  MIND  SHOULD  OUT- 
SHINE THEM  ;  and  as  the  real  Freemasons  seem  to  have  striven  to  look 
a  thousand  years  if  possible  in  advance  of  their  own  times,  so  would  we 
haply  endeavour  to  outstrip  a  thousand  years  the  scientific  developments 
of  our  own  age. 


SONNET.    . 
THE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  PORT  HAYTI  (A.  D.  1842). 


The  accounts  staled,  that  gangs  of  lobbeis  vere  seen  plundering  in  open  day  amongst  the  rains. 


Bright  broke  the  day,  and  calm ;  the  summer  sun 
Sparkled  wth  more  than  summer's  radiancy, 
Nor  stream'd  mere  summer  fires,  as  orb'd  high. 

He  strode  the  blazing  zenith  he  had  won. 

Yet  from  his  eye  glar'd  anger  as  it  shone ; 
That  the  meek  winds  were  awed  as  they  glode  by, 
And  crept  into  their  caves.     The  stagnant  sky 

Seem'd  parch'd  and  sick,  and  Nature's  strength  o'erdone. 

And  quick  came  nature's  swoon,  and  earth's  convulsion  : 
On  Hayti's  sea-port  towers  the  dire  shock  fell ; 
— But  Hayti's  sea-swept  ruins  only  tell 

How  horrible  that  moment's  vast  avulsion  1 

'Midst  flood  and  earthquake,  leagued  to  wreak  Heaven's  ban, 
The  crowning  horror  was  the  robber — Man  I 

C.  J.  C, 
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Art.  \.—A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  Condition  of  England,  i^c. 
by  R.  Torrens,  Esq.     London  :   Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Comhill,  pp.  95. 

This  admirable  production  is  not  only  timely,  but  the  most  dispassionate,  lucid, 
and  powerful  brochure,  that  has  yet  appeared,  upon  the  calamitous  state  of  our 
trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  Conceived  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  it  is 
executed  in  that  of  a  philosophic  statesman.  Adopting  the  analytic  method,  the 
author  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  the  best,  most  certain,  nay,  the  only  resource 
now  left  to  England — the  only  solid  basis  on  which  she  can  securely  build  her 
hopes  of  a  future  healthy  and  permanent  trade,  is  in  her  colonies.  This,  we 
think,  he  has  proved,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  no  link  of  which  is  unsound.  His 
hypothesis  is  ingenious  and  familiar ;  it  supposes  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  be  so 
extended  in  superficial  and  productive  area,  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  augmenting 
capital  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  ;  in  which  case  no  one  would  be  so 
dogged  as  to  deny  that  British  capital  would  flow  into  multiplied  England ; 
and  while  the  Isle  extended,  capital  therefore  would  never  be  idle,  nor  the 
operatives  whose  labour  contributed  to  acquire  it.  Periodic  distress  would 
never  visit  the  land,  and  commerce  would  no  longer  be  liable  to  foreign 
interruption.  Now,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  substitute  our  colonies  of  Australasia 
and  Canada,  and  the  case  (distance  excepted)  is  precisely  the  same.  But  we 
cannot  here  review  or  extract  from  a  work  so  limited,  yet  so  valuable,  without 
unfairness  to  its  publishers,  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  rendering  it  serviceable 
to  the  nation,  is  recommending  its  perusal  to  every  man  of  reflection  from  the 
premier  to  the  peasant. 

There  are  many  points  stated  by  Mr.  Torrens,  in  his  pamphlet,  which  we  have 
repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  we  felt  no  common  degree 
of  self-gratulation  at  finding  the  author's  opinions  so  entirely  coincident  with  our 
own.  He  declares  boldly,  that,  with  respect  to  a  revival  of  trade  with  the  continent 
of  Europe,  "  the  expectation  is  utterly  groundless."  (Lord  Palmerston  asserted  the 
same  fact  in  the  first  of  his  two  very  able  attacks  upon  the  present  ministry) — that 
the  certainty  of  an  extended  sale  of  British  manufactures  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  can  only  be  effected  by  a  depression  of  wages  in  England,  to  the 
lowest  level  at  which  life  can  be  sustained  ;  and,  he  conceives,  with  the  highest 
degree  of  probability,  that  no  very  improved  trade  with  China  is  to  be  expected, 
because, "  finished  goods,  not  consisting  of  necessary  clothing,  cannot  directly 
contribute  to  create  an  effectual  demand  for  each  other."  Since,  therefore, 
Europe,  America,  China,  afford  little  or  no  prospect  of  a  regeneration  of  our 
commerce,  it  follows  that  we  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  cultivate  those 
relations  with  our  colonies  which  are  calculated  to  place  them  on  such  a  footing, 
as  may  render  trade  between  them  and  the  mother-country,  healthy,  remunerative 
and  permanent 

Before  we  dismiss  this  interesting  pamphlet,  which  deserves  a  more  extended 
notice  than  we  can  afford  to  give  it,  we  must  call  the  attention  of  its  readers,  and 
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they  will  be  many,  to  the  writer's  opinions  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  as 
connected  with  trade  and  manufactures.  In  page  29,  he  says,  "  the  famishing 
masses  will  demand  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  will  be  as  the  voice  of  God."  Now,  why  are  the  people  famishing? 
From  this  sentence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the-corn  laws  alone  suspend  the  manna 
in  its  descent ;  yet,  a  few  lines  further  he  states,  "  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
will  not  be  productive  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  more  sanguine  advocates 
of  that  salutary  and  indispensable  measure  appear  to  anticipate  ;"  and  again  he 
adds,  "  JU  that  the  most  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign  corn  can  effect,  will 
be  to  6rcaA  a  par/ of  the  inevitable  fall  to  which,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  manufacturing  population  of  England  is  doomed."  Lastly,  page  30,  he  attri- 
butes to  the  aforesaid  repeal  this  virtue,  which  was  never  denied,"  that  it  would  be 
decidedly  advantageous  to  our  rfianufacturivg  population."  We  think  there  is  incon- 
sistency in  the  preceding.  We  do  not,  ourselves,  give  any  opinion  here  upon  the 
decided  and  immediate  result  of  a  total  repeal  of  these  laws,  and,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  wish  Mr.  Torrens  had  not  done  so,  namely,  because  the  question 
having,  for  some  time  past,  assumed  apolitical  character,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Torrens  and  ourselves  would  lose  much  of  our  usefulness  by  present  participa- 
tion. As  long  as  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  continues  to  be  food  for  political 
agitation,  it  is  the  duty  of  purely  commercial  journals  to  eschew  it,  and  take  as 
tbeir  motto  the  lines  prefixed  to  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  colonial  papers,  '*  The 
Sydney  Herald" — 

"  In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory. 
While  Tories  call  me  Whig — Whigs  a  Tory." 


Aax.  II. — Eastern  and  Western  States  of  America.     By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  lEsq. 
3  vols.  8vo.     London :   Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  so  well  and  so  advantageously  known  by  his  labours  and 
sufferings  in  vindication  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  his  unwearied  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  other  improvements,  favourable  to  the  physical 
and  moral  amelioration  of  mankind,  has  in  these  volumes  given  us  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  information  previously  afforded  by  him  respecting  America  and 
the  Americans.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  the  contributions  of  this  sagacious  and 
judicious  writer  rising  in  interest,  and  in  the  copiousness  and  value  of  the  infor- 
mation given  in  each  of  his  successive  works.  That  here  before  us  gives  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  the  former  comprising 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ;  the  latter,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  Districts,  some 
of  which  have  never  been  described,  and  none  of  them  fully  or  correctly.  Perhaps 
the  best  description  of  them  before  the  present  work,  had  been  given  by  Warden, 
in  bis  account  of  the  United  States,  but  that  work  has  already  been  rendered » 
obsolete,  by  the  feverish  impulse  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren  to  "  go  ahead,' 
and  besides,  does  not  contain  the  sound,  enlarged,  and  masterly  views  of  the 
British  traveller,  concerning  politics,  morals,  and  political  economy.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  choice  of  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  style  and  subjects  in  this  work, 
where  every  one  of  the  1,643  pages,  which  it  contains,  discloses  some  ingenious 
speculation,  valuable  information,  or  striking  and  instructive  observation.  )n 
vol.  i.  p.  72,  a  very  singular  anecdote  is  told,  which  we  know  to  be  true,  being 
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acquainted  with  u  naval  officer  of  much  honour  and  intelligence,  who  assured  us 
that  he  saw  the  survivors  land  on  the  coast  of  Chili — 

"Sometimes,  it  is  said,  these  whales  attack  each  other,  and  fight  with  great  furj'.  Their  mode 
of  attack  is  to  run  against  each  other,  head  to  head,  like  the  butting  of  rams,  and  when  engaged 
in  these  encounters,  one  will  seize  the  jaw  of  the  other,  and,  twirling  itself  round  in  the  water, 
will  break  off  the  jawbone,  or  twist  and  bend  it  almost  double.  Occasionally  they  attack  ships  in 
a  similar  manner;  and  one  instance  was  mentioned  tome  as  having  occurred  to  a  ship  of  New 
Bedford,  where  a  whale,  of  great  size,  bore  down  upon  its  weather  beam,  and  ran  its  head  with  so 
much  force  against  the  ship's  hull,  just  beneath  the  fore-chains,  as  to  break  several  of  the  timbers, 
and  start  several  of  the  planks ;  but  not  having  accomplished  its  object  completely,  it  retired 
again  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  ship,  to  give  its  onset  the  requisite  degree  of  force  and  velo- 
city, and  repeated  its  attack  with  so  much  vigour,  that  it  completely  stove  in  that  part  of  the 
hull.  The  ship  then  filled  and  sunk  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  crew  were  barely  able  to  get 
into  the  boats  with  such  clothing  as  they  had  on,  and  so  scanty  a  supply  of  provisions  and  water, 
that,  from  not  being  near  the  land,  nor  falling  in  with  any  ship,  the  greater  number  perished  of 
hanger  and  thirst ;  the  only  survivors  left  of  the  whole  party,  were  the  captain  and  a  boy,  who 
subsisted  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions  for  several  days,  and  who  were  at  length  taken 
up  by  a  vessel,  iii  such  a  state  of  exhaustion,  as  to  make  their  restoration  to  health  and  vigour 
both  long  and  difficult." 

We  give  a  description  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  graphic  powers  of  this  eloquent  writer — 

"  Three  miles  beyond  this,  on  the  Missouri  side,  we  passed  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  beauti- 
ful prairies  that  I  had  yet  seen.  It  came  close  to  the  river's  bank,  and  extended  back  for  10  miles 
at  least,  in  a  perfect  level,  and  appeared  to  be  about  10  miles  in  length  along  the  stream.  Through- 
out all  this  space  there  was  neither  tree  nor  shrub ,  but  one  rich  carpet  of  grass  ajid  flowers,  on 
which  100,000  head  of  cattle  might  find  abundant  pasture,  but  where  not  a  habitation  or  a  human 
being  was  yet  to  be  seen,  though  no  plain  of  the  same  extent  in  the  world,  perhaps,  would  admit 
of  finer  farms  being  planted  on  it  than  this.  Grain,  cattle,  fruits,  and  vegetables  enough  to  sub- 
sist all  the  present  population  of  the  whole  State,  (200,000,)  might  be  furnished  from  this  prairie 
alone;  and  if  peopled  according  to  the  density  of  the  little  Island  of  Malta,  60,000  cultivators 
might  occupy  this  plain  of  10  miles  square,  orJOO  square  miles;  judging  by  the  statements  made 
of  the  population  of  that  island,  which  give  it  600  to  the  square  mile,  or,  including  the  small 
island  of  Gozo  near  to  it,  638  to  the  square  mile ;  though  both  Malta  and  (lozo  are  rocky,  and  in 
many  parts  sterile,  while  this  prairie  is  one  unbroken  sheet  of  exuberant  fertility  throughout."— » 
Vol.  iii.  p.  163. 

The  closing  passage  of  the  travels  is  probably  (according  to  the  approved  rules 
of  critical  tactics)  the  finest  in  the  work — 

"  As  we  shot  rapidly  along  the  Straits  of  Niagara,  and  bounded  over  the  blue  waves  of  the  Lake 
Ontario,  while  the  shores  of  the  United  States  were  gradually  lessening  to  the  view,  we  enjoyed 
in  all  its  intensity  the  pleasures  of  memory,  which  carried  us  back  again  over  the  beautiful  scenes 
of  the  Alleghannies,  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  ;  which  wafted  us  once  more  down  the 
lovely  stream  of  the  Ohio,  and  transported  us  to  the  verdant  hills  of  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  which 
rolled  us  once  more  over  the  flower-enamelled  Prairies  of  the  West,  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  ; 
and  which  gave  us  vivid  sights  of  the  romantic  beauties  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  valleys 
This  pleasure,  exquisite  as  it  w^as,  was  nevertheless  tinged  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  sorrow, 
when  we  considered  that  not  only  should  we  never,  in  all  probability,  look  upon  these  lovely 
scenes  again ;  but  that  of  the  many  warm-hearted  and  excellent  friends  whom  we  had  learnt  to 
love  and  esteem,  we  might  never  again  look  upon  their  countenances,  or  hear  the  soimd  of  their 
voices,  though  we  can  never  forget  the  happy  hoius  which  we  enjoyed  in  their  society." — Vol.  iii. 
p.  473. 

Annexed  to  the  third  volume  are  nine  valuable  tables  illustrative  of  the  statistics 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  The  illustrations  consist  of  13  engravings 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett,  so  much  and  justly  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  and  fidelity  of  his  productions,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  letter-press,  add 
to  the  well-merited  fame  of  the  Caxton-press. 
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Art.  in.— 77*6    Yearbj  Journal  of  Trade.     1843.       Edited   by    Charles    Pope, 
London  :   Charles  Albrecht,  15,  Old  Broad  Street,  8vo.,  pp.  784, 

A  work  of  this  description  is  an  article  of  necessity,  in  this  commercial  country, 
and,  any  compilation  of  the  kind  would  find  many  purchasers ;  but  the  volume 
before  us  is  such  an  elaborate,  cautious,  well-digested  summary  of  the  executive 
of  our  trade  and  commerce,  that  no  competitor  is  called  for,  or  would  be  likely 
to  find  acceptance.  "  One-and-twenty  editions  "  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
share  of  public  patronage  Mr.  Pope  has  enjoyed,  and  the  care  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  numerous  commercial  reforms,  that  have  recently  taken  place  all  over  the  world, 
cannot  fail  to  find  that  attention  and  return  which  their  accuracy  and  comprehensive- 
ness deserve.  The  tariffs  of  the  various  civilized  kingdoms,  the  text-book  in  which, 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  should  study  their  special  fortunes,  are  given 
collectively  in  this  volume,  by  which  the  reader  is  considerably  aided  in  arriving 
at  the  melancholy  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  longer  a  market  for  British  manu- 
factures in  the  chief  kingdoms  of  the  world, — that  we  have  ourselves  supplied 
those  countries  with  machinery,  and  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  it, — and, 
that  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  they  feel  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
reject  the  produce  of  British  industry.  These  tariffs  alone  are  worth  the  moderate 
price  of  Mr.  Pope's  journal.  We  have  ourselves  tested  the  value  and  accuracy  of 
the  Yearly  Journal,  by  referring  to  those  subjects  of  most  modern  date  that 
required  the  deepest  reflection,  the  greatest  quantity  of  individual  labour,  and 
which,  in  some  instances,  are  the  most  troublesome  and  expensive  in  the  composi- 
tion, and  we  found  the  result  in  every  reference  highly  satisfactory.  These  include 
the  latest  commercial  treaties,  the  ZoU  Verein,  and  other  hostile  commercial  com- 
binations, right  of  search,  slave-trade,  and  still  pending  difficulties,  besides  tables 
and  tabular  matter,  the  great  importance  of  which  to  the  merchant  is  the  pressure 
that  obliges  the  publisher  to  encounter  their  expense.  This  valuable  commercial 
summary  embraces  every  subject,  direct  and  collateral,  belonging  to  trade,  com- 
merce, monetary  dealings,  and  navigation  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  any  counting- 
house  competent  to  conduct  its  transactions  in  a  business-like  manner,  where 
such  a  work  is  wanting,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  any  that  we  should  prefer  to 
Mr.  Pope's. 


Art.  IV. — Gas  Meters,  their  Unfairness  demonstrated,  if c.     By  Henry  Flower. 
London;  G.  Mann,  Cornhill. 

This  small  pamphlet  is  of  great  value  to  the  public.  It  presents  a  clear  and 
perfect  demonstration  of  the  unfairness,  to  consumers,  of  the  wet-meter,  and  more 
than  insinuates,  that  the  Companies  were  fully  aware  of  this  gross  injustice.  It 
appears  that  "  more  gas  is  registered  by  the  meters  as  being  consumed,  than  what 
actually  passes  through,  but  never  the  contrary ;  and,  also,  that  they  are  incapable 
of  affording  just  measure."  Mr.  Flower's  demonstration  is  as  clear  and  conclusive 
as  any  in  Euclid's  elements.  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  ourselves  have  been  the 
victims  of  this  defect  in  the  Meters,  having  been  charged  upwards  of  30  per  cent, 
higher,  in  the  quarter  of  one  year,  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  that  which 
preceded,  although  no  additional  burners  had  been  opened  in  our  premises — the 
mendacious  meter  pointing  silently  all  the  while  to  the  fatal  figure.  Mr.  Flower 
deserves  the  public  thanks  for  his  exposure  of  this  fallacy.     What  do  the  gas 
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companies  deserve  for  their  concealment  ?  A  new  dry-meter,  however,  has  just 
been  patenteed  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Clegg,  which  we  fully  believe  will  remedy 
the  crying  evil  of  an  additional  tax  on  light :  we  hope  it  will  not  be  hid  under  a 
bushel.  The  second  part  of  Mr.  Flower's  pamphlet  is  little  less  useful  and  serious 
than  the  first :  it  refers  to  the  purification  of  gas  before  admission  into  our  houses. 
This  may  be  effectually  done,  and  whether  napthalising,  or  otherwise,  be  the  prefer- 
able mode,  its  accomplishment  will  put  the  extinguisher  upon  the  Bude,  Boccius, 
and  all  other  more  complicated  inventions  for  attaining  the  desired  end. 


Art.  V. — China,  its  State  and  Prospects,  with  especial  reference  to  the  spread  of  the 
■    Gospel.     By  W.  D.  Medhurst,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  8vo.  pp.  392. 
London ;   Snow,  Paternoster  Row.  '  ^''^  •"^'' 

It  is  very  gratifying  when  in  the  course  of  our  editorial  and  critical  cares,  our 
attention  is  called  to  a  work  like  the  present,  displaying  at  once  vigour  of  intellect, 
maturity  of  knowledge,  and  rectitude  of  purpose.  Greatly  as  the  attention  of 
Europe  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  work  of  Mr.  Medhurst 
contains  much  information,  that  is  new  and  highly  valuable.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  population  of  the  huge  but  unwieldy  empire  with  which  we  have  so 
boldly  and  successfully  measured  our  strength,  the  author,  with  manly  candour, 
maintains  the  generally  repudiated  opinion  that  it  is  enormous,  amounting  at 
present  to  above  360,000,000,  and  though  we  cannot  admit  all  the  data  from  which 
he  draws  this  conclusion,  we  must  in  the  main  give  it  our  assent.  The  following 
passage,  in  which  he  sums  up  his  views  on  this  point,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
good  sense  and  sound  and  cautious  reasoning  which  characterize  the  work. 

"The  ceusus  thus  annually  called  for,  by  the  Chinese  government,  and  published  in  their  official 
accounts  of  the  empire,  is  demanded  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  ruling  powers  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  country,  in  order  that  they  may  apportion  the  due  amount  of  government  officers,  and 
police  force,  to  each  district,  and  make  suitable  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the  people,  in  case 
of  famine.  According  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  reigning  dynasty,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
money  and  grain  is  retained  in  the  provinces  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
people ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  what  amonnt  should  be  reserved,  unless  the  average 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  ascertained.  It  is,  then,  to  assist  the  government,  in  making 
proper  arrangements  for  the  home  administration,  and  not  to  impose  either  on  themselves  or 
foreigners,  that  this  census  is  taken.  It  is  published  in  a  work,  given  out  by  imperial  authority, 
called  the  Ta-tsing  hwtiy-tecn,  or  "Collection  of  statntes  for  the  present  dynasty,"  where  tlie 
various  arrangements,  for  the  direction  of  the  six  tribunals,  are  fully  particularized.  Under  the 
item  of  revenue,  the  account  of  the  population  occurs ;  and  as  this  work  has  been  published  at 
different  periods,  it  affords  a  criterion  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  population  through  successive 
years." 

The  opinion  of  the  author  is  in  general  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  present 
djTiasty,  the  paternal  nature  of  whose  sway  is  as  well  indicated  by  the  great  a<l- 
vance  of  agriculture,  arts,  wealth,  and  population,  which  has  taken  place  under 
it,  as  by  the  submission  of  the  Chinese  to  the  eighty  thousand  Tartiir  soldiers, 
which  constitute  not  the  four  thousandth  part  of  the  subjected  race.  Yet  even 
here  tranquillity  is  neither  constant  nor  uniform,  and  in  pp.  523-24,  an  account 
is  given  of  a  serious  and  sanguinary  disturbance,  produced  from  the  fury  of  hostile 
factions  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  missionaries.  It  is  most  cheering  to  find 
that  wherever  the  missionaries  penetrated,  the  glad  tidings  which  they  brought 
were  joyfully  received  by  all,  especially  the  lower  orders,  who  thronged  with  eager 
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tliankfulness  to  take  the  tracts  offered  to  them  ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  most 
creditable  to  the  character  of  this  people,  that  all,  even  those  in  the  most  abject 
poverty,  were  able  to  read.  Whether  the  result  of  the  late  contest,  the  dread 
inspired  by  the  numerous  proofs  of  our  power  of  inflicting  injury,  or  resentment 
for  their  sufferings  and  humiliations,  will  be  favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  success 
of  Christian  missions  among  the  Chinese,  will  soon  be  determined  by  the  efforts 
about  to  be  made  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  among  them.  We  conclude,  by 
hailing  with  high  gratification  the  appearance  of  a  work,  which,  while  advocating 
the  most  exalted  and  purest  aims  which  can  influence  the  human  mind,  gives  so 
much  important  information  respecting  this  great  people,  whose  vast  and  unex- 
ampled numbers  and  active  energies,  appear  destined  at  no  remote  period,  to  work 
a  mighty  change  throughout  the  Oriental  world. 

Art.  VI. — Z.  S.  D.  or  Accounts  of  Irish  Heirs.     Furnished  to  the  Public  by 
Samuel  Lover.     London  ;  Fred.  Lover,  Paternoster  Row. 

Samuel  Lover  has  stood  the  test  of  public  taste,  as  far  as  Irish  wit  is  concerned, 
longer  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  One  may  have  written  upon  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  with  more  powerful  effect, — another,  on  those  unhappy  politics  that  lend 
fuel  to  the  flames  that  consume  her, — but  none  has  continued  to  portray  the 
innate,  national,  characteristic  fun  of  the  genuine  Hibernian  more  successfully, 
or  truthfully,  than  the  Author  of  Handy  Andy.  L.  S.  D.  exhibits  none  of  that 
incipient  decay  of  energy,  called  "  an  alteration  of  style,"  that  has  come  upon  Mr. 
Lover's  competitors  so  very  prematurely ;  his  feeling  ballads  retain  possession  of 
the  festive  board,  the  public  saloon,  and  the  very  highways,  while  his  humorous 
works  of  fiction,  instead  of  faltering  in  their  gait,  display  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
this  species  of  material  which  his  fruitful  genius  can  produce  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  opening  scene  of  L.  S.  D.  is  laid  in  the  ancient  town  of  Galvvay, 
once  a  place  of  extensive  trade,  the  sole  remaining  evidences  of  which  are  the 
venerable  specimens  of  domestic  arcbitectiu-e,  built  after  the  Continental  manner, 
in  which  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  olden  time  resided.  This  little  local 
advantage  is  very  adroitly  seized  upon  by  the  Author,  and  with  no  little  feeling  of 
national  pride,  at  the  idea  that  Ireland  was  once  a  land  of  monied  men  and  of 
foreign  trade,  and  of  no  mean  rank  amongst  the  nations,  to  raise  the  character  of 
his  fiction  above  the  humble  level  of  most  Irish  stories.  As  far  as  Part  I  of  the 
work  before  us  enables  us  tojudge,  we  augur  favourably  of  those  that  are  to  follow; 
and,  we  perceive  also,  that  the  Artist  is  resolved  on  seconding  with  equal  ability 
the  efforts  of  the  Author.  We  recommend  both  equally  to  public  patronage,  and 
shall  regret  if  our  recommendation  excite  any  jealousy  between  them. 

AaT.VII. —  Waverleff  Novels.   Abbotsford  Edition.  Vol.1.    London  :  Houlston  and 
Stoneman.    Edinburgh  ;  R.  Cadell. 

Shielded  by  the  new  copyright  act,  which  has  conferred  an  immense  advantage 
on  the  proprietors  of  Scott's  novels,  they  have  certainly  embarked  a  monstrous 
amount  of  capital  in  the  reproduction  of  these  inimitable  fictions.  The  volume 
before  us,  containing  Waverley  and  Guy  Mannering,  and  thereby  reducing  the 
required  space  on  our  shelves  to  one-sixth  of  its  former  amount,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  examples  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  spirit  of  publishing,  of  this 
wonder-working  age.  The  name  given  to  this  edition  perpetuates,  in  a  felicitous 
manner,  our  recollections  of  the  amiable  owner  of  Abbotsford ;  and,  from  a  combi- 
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nation  of  circumstances  which  never  can  again  occur,  every  contribution  that  could 
increase  interest,  correct  inaccuracy,  or  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  these  historic 
novels,  has  been  placed  at  the  publishers'  disposal.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
he  has  used  his  power  with  discretion,  and  displayed  a  taste  that  will  be  imitated, 
but  rarely  surpassed,  by  his  fraternity. — Literary  criticism  being  superseded  in  this 
instance,  by  the  unalloyed  admiration  of  all  Europe,  our  duty  is  confined  to  the 
publishers'  mode  of  treating  their  purchasers,  a  point  which  they  seem  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  one  moment  doubtful.  In  addition  to  a  substantial  well- 
coloured  paper,  a  clear  and  legible  type,  they  have  given,  in  this  single  volume, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  exqusite  wood-cuts, landscape  and  figure  subjects,  designed 
by  such  men  as  Harvey,  Meadows,  Roberts,  and  M'lan,  and  cut  by  Branston, 
Williams,  Thompson,  &c. ;  besides  ten  engravings  on  steel,  from  Stansfield's 
drawings.  Two  interesting  portraits  adorn  the  volume,  both  from  original  pictures 
— Charles  Stuart's  is  full  of  expression,  but  Colonel  Gardiner's  wholly  deficient. 
Never  has  a  work  of  genius  issued  from  the  press  adorned  by  such  a  combination 
of  kindred  talent,  or  accompanied  by  circumstances  at  once  tributary  to  its 
interest  and  its  value. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BETTER  REGULATION  OF  SHIP  MASTERS,  AND  OF 
SALVAGE,  ETC. 

Sir, — The  following  observations  may  perhaps  be  deemed  worthy  a  place  in  your 
Journal,  as  the  subjects  animadverted  upon  apply  to  ship-owners,  shipping,  ship- 
pers, and  emigrants,  and  are  of  so  frequent  and  important  recurrence  as  to  justify 
your  aid  in  endeavouring  to  procure  an  amelioration  of  the  present  evils,  and  of 
the  incongruous  and  absurdly  inconsistent  jurisdiction  confided  to  the  soh  opinion 
and  decision  of  a  judge  in  the  ecclesiastical,  prerogative,  and  admiralty  courts  of 
Doctors'  Commons. 

It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  to  find,  that  commanders  in  the  merchant-service 
are  guilty  of  the  greatest  abuses,  not  only  against  their  employers,  but  also 
towards  the  person  and  property  entrusted  to  their  charge  ;  and  these  abuses  are  the 
natural  result  of  the  extensive  powers  necessarily  confided  to  them,  when  em- 
ployed upon  a  distant  foreign  voyage.  The  ship-owner  has  no  other  check  upon 
the  master,  than  the  very  imperfect  one  of  the  ship's  log,  and  even  the  delivery 
to  his  owner  of  this  scanty  and  often  defective  information,  is  merely  a  voluntary 
ct ;  whereas,  it  should  be  imperative  on  the  master  and  upon  the  mate,  each  to 
keep  a  correct  log,  and  the  master  and  mate  to  declare  at  the  custom-house  to  the 
correctness  thereof  (the  mate's  log-book  to  remain  at  the  custom-house  with  the 
ship's  papers),  and  which  declaration,  if  proved  untrue,  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  perjury,  whilst  the  master's  log  should  then  be  at  once  delivered  up 
to  the  ship-owner.  This  arrangement  would  greatly  tend  to  lessen  those  glaring 
abuses  which,  now  prevail  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  would  contribute  very 
much  to  the  furtherance  of  justice  ;  it  would  also  be  an  additional  protection  to 
emigrants  and  underwriters,  by  surrounding  them  ^with  the  safeguard  which 
publicity  never  fails  to  confer ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  safety  and 
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comfort  of  all  parties  more  certain,  and  the  interests  of  the  ship-owner  and  crew 
secure,  the  laws  now  in  force  on  the  subject  of  salvage,  must  be  wholly  altered 
and  remodelled,  so  as  to  fully  meet  the  objects  of  humanity,  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin. 

As  the  law  of  salvage  stands  at  present,  it  actually  holds  out  a  premium  to 
induce  the  master  and  crew  to  deviate  from  their  voyage,  thereby  probably 
vitiating  the  insurances,  delaying  the  landing  of  the  passengers,  to  their  great  loss 
and  injury,  and  running  hazards  needlessly,  for  their  own  benefit ;  for  whilst  the 
ship  is  delayed,  their  wages  go  on  the  same,  the  ship's  provisions  are  consumed, 
and  her  stores  used  freely,  damaged,  or  even  destroyed,  and  when  salvage  is 
recovered,  three-fourths  of  the  sum  awarded  goes  to  the  master  and  crew,  causing  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  owner,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  from  which  loss  no  previous 
private  arrangement  with  the  master  and  crew  will  relieve  him,  or  prevent  this 
unreasonable,  and,  I  will  add,  unjust  distribution  of  salvage.  So  great  is  the  benefit 
to  be  gained  by  master  and  crew  from  this  unfair  distribution  of  salvage,  that  it 
frequently  happens  to  the  salving  vessel  to  be  left  by  her  crew  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  whole  day,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves ; 
and,  if  a  storm  should  arise,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  one  ship  from  the  other, 
the  salving  ship  must  inevitably  be  lost ;  if,  however,  she  escapes  a  storm,  then 
at  all  events  her  detention  will  comprise  ten  or  twelve  days,  during  which  time 
some  other  injury  or  accident  may  arrive,  whereby  the  owner  may  be  deprived  of 
the  contemplated  security  of  his  own  insurances.  If  this  delay  and  risk  are  to  be 
forced  upon  the  owner  contrary  to  his  wishes,  orders,  and  interests,  and  as  such 
delay  and  risk  are  unprovided  for,  and  at  variance  with  the  covenants  of  his 
insurance,  then  surely  it  would  be  but  fair — though  not  equivalent  to  the  danger 
of  his  property  and  contingent  expenses— to  allow  him  at  least  one-half  of  the 
salvage  award,  and  the  other  half  would  still  constitute  an  ample  inducement  to 
the  master  and  seamen  to  salve  endangered  property ;  and  the  justice  of  this 
reasoning  will  be  better  appreciated  when  due  attention  is  given  to  the  numerous 
instances  of  masters  refusing  to  delay  or  run  risks,  tvkere  only  human  life  is  to  be 
saved,  because  they  (the  masters)  are  not  thereby  at  all  benefited,  since  no  salvage 
can  be  claimed  by  the  master  for  preservation  of  life  only ;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
noted,  that  whenever  such  services  to  save  human  life  have  been  rendered,  the 
o?vner  is  gratified  by  the  fortuitous  occurrence,  and  never  demands  remunerdtion. 
Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  owner  be  compelled  against  his  will,  and 
possibly  to  his  total  ruin,  to  submit  to  the  interested  acts  of  bis  servants,  solely 
for  their  own  benefit,  they  being  free  from  all  risks  of  property,  and  at  the  same 
time  well  paid  by  the  owner  ? 

The  salvage  law  was  originally  established  for  the  humane  and  meritorious 
object  of  preserving  sea- faring  men  from  being  lost  by  the  perils  of  their  useful 
and  adventurous  mode  of  life,  but  the  beneficent  intention,  as  originally  contem- 
plated, is  rendered  futile  and  of  little  avail,  and  human  life  is  too  often  disregarded ; 
but  where  property  can  be  saved,  men  who  have  nothing  at  stake,  to  the  manifest 
injury  and  danger  of  their  owner,  risk  evei7thing  for  their  own  advantage,  it  would 
therefore  be  desirable  that  remuneration  to  some  extent  should  be  given  to  the 
master  and  crew  for  saving  human  life,  and  that  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
salvage,  as  suggested,  should  take  place  where  property  has  been  saved,  and  for 
the  reason  herein  stated,  a  general  revision  of  the  salvage  law  is  much  required, 
which  would  speedily  be  acceded  to,  if  some  large  government  vessel  had  only 
been  lost  whilst  engaged  in  salving  property,  then  such  a  case  would  call  forth 
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censure,  and  probably  punishment  of  the  captain,  by  the  decision  of  a  court- 
martial  ;  but  if  the  salving  merchantman  be  lost,  the  owner  is  not  only  without 
redress  or  relief,  whilst  the  muster  would  still  go  to  the  admiralty  court  of  Doc- 
tors' Commons,  be  there  highly  praised,  and  handsomely  paid !  G.  T.  W. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

COLONIAL  IMMIGRATION,  PROPERTY,  AND  INDEPENDENCE,  veesos  ARTIFICIAL 
AGRICULTURE  AT  HOME,  WITH  SLAVERY  AND  STARVATION. 

Sib, — On  perusal  of  the  editorial  remarks  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  on  the  18th 
of  January,  upon  "  Colonel  Torrens'  Pamphlet  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  it  is  observed 
that  "  the  Colonel  over-estimates  the  advantages  of  emigration,  that  such  is  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  sufficient  numbers  difficult  to  be 
found  willing  to  go,  and  that  he  underrates  extension  of  employ  at  home  from 
agricultural  improvements." 

Now,  sir,  I  will  thus  briefly  only  refer  to  the  above  memarks,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  attention,  &c.  to  the  subjects  animadverted  upon. 

That  the  advantages,  commercially,  to  the  mother-country  are  extensive  and 
valuable,  the  shipping  hitherto  employed  for  the  new  British  colonies,  with  their 
annual  imports  and  exports,  amply  testify ;  that  the  thousands  of  individuals  and 
families  engaged  on  arrival  in  said  colonies  at  wages  varying  from^620  to  ^50  per 
annum,  with  rations,  &c.,  is  as  well  known,  as  that  those  persons  thus  removed 
and  improved  in  body  and  in  mind,  must  and  do  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  immense  and  increasing  population  left  at  home ;  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voluntary  emigrants  to  the  North  American  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  paying  their  own  passage  and  expenses  by  begging,  borrowing,  and  pledg- 
ing their  persons  to  future  labour  there  for  repayment  of  the  transit,  &c.,  is  ample 
evidence  of  their  migratory  disposition ;  but,  where  is  the  aid  of  the  government  to 
ameliorate  the  condition,  and  assist  the  wishes  of  the  labouring  community  to 
remove  to  a  more  distant  portion  of  our  dominions,  where  they  may  by  industry 
help  themselves  and  their  relatives,  and  promote  the  national  good?  Had  the 
reviewer  of  Colonel  Torrens'  pamphlet  studied  the  article  which  appeared  in  pages 
301  to  304  of  yoiu:  Magazine,  for  October,  1842,  I  think  he  would  not  have  stated 
"  that  it  was  difficult  to  carry  out  emigration  upon  any  sufficiently  comprehensive 
scale  to  prove  of  immediate  relief  or  benefit,"  when  it  has  been  there  shown  that 
300,000  persons  might  be  forthwith  conveyed  to  our  southern  colonies  by  the 
guarantee  only  of  the  government  for  the  pitiful  sum  of  £6200,000  per  annum  being 
obtained  from  the  sales  of  colonial  lands !  and  that  instead  of  advocating  the 
ruinous  system  of  artificial  culture  of  poor  lands  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners, 
he  would  urge  the  emigration  of  the  small  tenantry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
their  little  remaining  means,  to  the  British  colonies,  where  they  may  employ  their 
industry  and  capital  upon  their  own  freeholds,  far  more  certain  of  yielding  them 
reward,  with  a  future  property  and  subsistence  for  their  families. 

I  will  make  a  few  practical  observations  in  reference  to  "  Artificial  Agricultural 
Improvements,"  and  then  leave  you  to  deal  with  the  subjects,  as  you  can  do,  if 
you  think  them  fit  and  appropriate  to  yoiu:  publication. 

Now,  as  to  agricultural  improvement  providing  the  means  of  employing  the 
present  surplus  population,  augmenting  in  the  ratio  of  half  a  million  of  souls 
annually,  I  must  beg  to  differ  with  parties  assuming  such  theory,  however  much 
the  present  government-leader  and  his  coadjutors  may  strive  to  enforce  it  by 
opposing  and  impeding  emigration ;  the  renting -farmers  cannot  employ  the  present 
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harids  in  their  various  parishes,  even  at  one  shilling  per  day,  his  Grace  of  Bucks 
well  knows  it,  and  with  all  his  manoeuvres  he  indirectly  causes  pauper  labourers 
of  his  own  county  to  be  assisted  in  removing  to  the  manufacturing  districts — and 
this  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  such  instances. 

I  assert  that  owing  to  the  "sliding  scale"  men  have  been  induced  to  take  land, 
wet  and  dry,  to  cultivate  and  to  improve  it,  and  by  various  artificial  means  endea- 
vour to  force  from  it  a  produce  equal  to  pay  for  such  capital  and  enterprize,  but 
not  in  more  than  two  cases  out  of  five  has  it  even  yielded  rent  and  interest  of  the 
extra  farming  capital,  &c.  so  employed,  and  the  remaining  three  cases  have  termi- 
nated in  the  exhaustion,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  the  men  of  ordinary  farming  habits  and 
means  who  have  attempted  it. 

It  is  true,  that  but  for  the  sliding  scale  delusion,  much  of  the  land  now  under 
the  plough  for  corn,  would  never  have  been  diverted  from  what  nature  designed 
it,  "  sheep  and  cattle  walks  and  pastures,"  in  which  state  the  noble  owners  of  such 
soil  could  only  obtain  its  value,  and  therefore  the  delusive  lure  of  scale-prices  and 
protection  must  be  held  out  to  the  countryman  to  invest  his  little  means — and 
more,  borrowed  from  friends  and  relatives — for  its  conversion  and  improvement 
to  a  sliding-scale  corn-rent ;  and  to  which  those  law-makers  are  so  wedded,  relying 
upon  skill  and  capital,  with  the  superabundant  population,  to  conquer  (coute  qui 
coute)  the  disadvantages  of  nature,  and  to  which  they  would  tie  their  poorer 
brethren  in  slavery  and  penury,  to  force  by  undue  means  an  artificial-priced  pro- 
duce, so  as  to  maintain  the  aristocracy  and  their  interests  in  the  soil,  which  already 
preponderate  most  injuriously. 

I  refer  to  an  eminent  statesman's  recent  answer  (which  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  the  18th  January)  to  those  tenants  who  are  now  frightened 
at  having  sunk  their  all  in  their  landlord's  lands. 

I  call  upon  those  landlords  who  boast  of  the  means  and  benefits  of  artificial  im- 
provement, and  of  extension  of  agricultural  employ,  to  show  by  facts  what  means  or 
justification  they  have  snpplied  or  furnished  their  tenantry  for  the  purpose  ?  and  how 
many  of  them  follow  the  example  even  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace  (who  admits  his 
new  tenantry  free  of  the  present  reprehensible  incoming  agricultural  valuations, 
&c.,  provides  materials  for  building  and  draining,  and  grants  long  leases)? 

I  also  ask  to  be  shown  the  results  of  their  own  coni-farming  of  foul,  thin,  or 
hungry  lands  ?  not  for  them  to  cite  cases  or  date  from  the  period  when  they  entered 
on  such,  ojier  the  niin  or  exhaustion  of  the  tenants  who  had  converted  and  im- 
proved ;  neither  to  return  the  sales  of  the  produce  at  the  period  suited  to  their 
purpose,  and  their  independent  means  of  finding  capital  to  carry  on,  to  live,  to  pay 
labour,  bills,  rents,  rates,  &c.,  and  so  to  hold  on  till  the  temporary  high  prices 
created  under  their  darling  sliding-scale  began  to  operate,  and  which,  please  to 
observe,  last  only  three  to  four  months  out  of  the  twelve,  viz.,  July  to  October, 
when  the  legitimate  farmer  has  little  or  nothing  to  dispose  of,  the  landlord's 
Christmas  and  Michaelmas  rents  have  been  paid,  the  tradesmen's  accounts,  &c., 
and  the  means  realized  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  getting  in  the  hay  and  corn 
harvests.  About  Midsummer,  the  incipient  operations  for  acting  on  the  sliding- 
scale  are  only  commenced,  and  gradually  wrought  up  by  speculators  till  October, 
when  in  pours  the  foreign  com  at  the  nominal  duty,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the 
renting-faimers'  delusive  fancy,  that  they  will  carry  into  market  some  of  their 
new  crop  for  the  previous  high  prices,  and  upon  which  they  have  been  taking  farms 
at  the  usual,  but,  under  the  sliding-scale,  the  most  unpropitious  period  for  so 
doi  ng — Michaelmas. 
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Wliy  are  not  the  colonial  agitators  better  supported  and  abetted?  For  the  fore- 
going reasons  only,  and  that  so  few  landed  proprietors  take  the  trouble  to  iiivtBtt- 
giite,  or  will  allow  themselves  to  be  shown,  the  advantages  that  must  accrue 
directly  and  indirectly  from  extensive  emigration  ;  they  look  only  to  losing  some 
of  their  serf-tenantiy,  and  their  rural  population,  which  might  enhance  by  a  trifle 
the  rate  of  wages  to  those  at  home,  and  thus  defeat  their  upholding  of  present 
rents,  and  the  delusion  of  artificial  improvement  of  their  poor  and  and  waste  lands 
by  tenants-at-will. 

I  will  not  enter  into  further  detail — but  simply  solicit  you  to  call  upon  the 
*^  Colonial  Sodetij  and  C/tt6  "  to  answer  whether  they  have  done  their  duty,  under 
their  professed  title  and  constitution,  and  to  show  what  means  they  have  employed 
by  agitation  or  other\vise  ?  This  colonial  body  appears  wholly  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  they  associated  to  encourage  and  to  support  colonization  and  emigra- 
tion, thereby  to  relieve  the  servility  and  distress  of  the  industrious  at  home,  and 
to  promote  the  national  prosperity;  to  watch  over  the  wants,  to  redress  the 
neglect  and  grievances  of  the  colonies,  by  united  efforts,  with  parliamentary  means 
and  movements,  with  a  discretion  that  will  guide,  with  a  steadiness  that  will 
subdue,  with  a  zeal  that  never  cools,  yet  convinces  and  incites  to  action,  when  the 
amount  of  redress,  &c.  to  be  yielded  will  always  be  found  to  bear  a  due  proportion 
to  the  mode  of  pressure  and  the  force  employed. 

The  entire  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and  more,  are  capable  of  specific  demonstration 
and  of  statistical  proofs  by  you,  a&  well  as  by     Your  obedient  servant,     E.  S.  N. 
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The  honest  principles  which  actuate  this  valuable  association,  will  readily  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  letters  to  their  Agents;  and  even  those 
who  dissent  from  their  creed  must  admire  their  candour.  This  society  ought  to 
receive  the  warm  encouragement  of  every  merchant  and  manufacturer  in  the  land. 
Its  objects  have  a  direct  influence  upon  home,  as  well  as  upon  colonial  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

"  On  the  1st  of  February,  1842,  the  Committee  addressed  their  agent  at  Halifax 
as  follows : — 

"  Our  Committee  are  glad  to  see  that  you  are  already  anticipating  a  training 
establishment  for  teachers,  than  which,  in  their  opinion,  few  things  would  be  more 
useful  in  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  they  will  be  truly  glad  if  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  whom  they  have  sent  out  from  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Infant  School  Society,  should  lead  to  such  a  result.  You  ask  what  is  to  be  done 
in  soliciting  a  grant  from  the  Legislature  with  respect  to  that  questio  vexata. 
Church  and  Dissent  If  funds  could  be  obtained  from  private  sources,  certainly 
this  Committee  would  not  recommend  such  an  application  at  all  until  your  plans 
were  thoroughly  matured  and  the  path  plain.  It  is  always  better  to  ask  the 
Legislature  to  assist  a  plan  after  its  details  have  been  arranged,  and  its  principles 
are  distinctly  marked,  than  to  apply  for  help,  which  brings  with  it  some  right  of 
interference,  before  there  is  a  barrier  to  resist  what  you  would  consider  inimical. 
If  you  are  to  nave  a  training  establishment  at  all,  its  basis  must  be  decidedly  reliyious, 
and  without  at  present  adverting  to  any  higher  grounds,  our  Committee  would 
deliberately  choose  the  framework  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  most  likely  to 
keep  it  so.  What  then  is  to  be  done  to  meet  in  some  degree  the  ultra- Liberal 
feeling  which  you  state  to  prevail  ? 
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"There  are  two  descriptions  of  teachers,  one  where  parties  apply  to  be  trained, 
and  when  trained  to  be  recommended  to  schools — the  other  where  patrons  or 
Committees  of  schools  send  their  own  teachers  for  tiaining. 

"  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  first  class  of  teachers,  those  who  are  to  be 
recommended  to  schools,  should  be  exclusively  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  utmost  concession  our  Committee  could  recommend  to  be  made  to  the 
liberality  of  which  you  speak,  is  to  train  teachers,  having  already  schools,  as  well  for 
the  Church,  as  for  all  orthodox  denominations  of  Dissenters,  the  latter  conforming 
to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Establishment.  You  will  probably  say  the 
assistance  of  the  Legislature  is  not  to  be  got  on  any  such  terms.  If  that  be  so,  the 
clear  line  of  duty  seems  to  be  either  to  abandon  the  work  or  to  go  on  without  it." 

Want  of  space  precludes  us  from  giving  further  extracts  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  we  must  be  satisfied  for  the  present,  therefore,  with  merely 
announcing  their  regulations,  which  we  feel  anxious  to  place  before  our  readers 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

General  Regulations  of  the  Colonial  Church  Society. 

1.  The  Management  of  the  Society  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  persons  who 
are  Members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

2.  The  selection  and  appointment  or  Missionaries  and  Catechists  is  to  rest 
entirely  with  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  subject,  as  to  those  Missionaries  sent 
from  England,  to  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  as  to  those 
appointed  in  the  Colonies,  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  such  Mis- 
sionaries and  Catechists  are  to  be  subject  to  the  Ecclesaistical  jurisdiction  of  the 
respective  diocesans. 

3.  The  Missionaries  are  to  be  ordained  Ministers,  and  the  Catechists  to  be  lay- 
men of  the  United  Church. 

4.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  in  the  Colonies  shall  be  conducted  by  Correspond- 
ing Committees,  nominated  by  the  General  Committee  at  home,  and  any  vacancies 
that  maybe  supplied  on  the  spot  shall  also  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
General  Committee,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  (if  so  disposed)  be  con- 
sidered (ex-oiBcio)  a  Member  of  the  several  Corresponding  Committees  of  the 
Society  in  his  diocese. 

5.  The  field  of  labour  of  each  Missionary  and  Catechist  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Committee,  or  with  their  sanction,  by  the  Corresponding  Committees,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  at  home. 

*«*  In  the  Second  Regulation  it  is  intended  to  express  the  course  the  Society 
proposes  to  follow,  if  not  objected  to  by  the  Bishops  to  whom  reference  is  made. 

Notice. — The  Committee  solicit  their  friends  in  the  country  to  form  Local 
Associations  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  Society ;  for  which  purpose  the 
Society's  papers  will  be  transmitted  for  circulation,  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
taries, at  No.  5,  Exeter  Hall. 

Contributions  from  the  country  may  be  remitted  through  any  country  bankers, 
who  will  desire  their  London  correspondents  to  credit  the  same  to  Messrs.  Barclay, 
Bevan,  and  Co.,  bankers,  for  the  Colonial  Church  Society.  The  earliest  infor- 
mation should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretaries,  of  the  amount  and  names  of  the 
contributors,  and  of  the  channel  of  remittance. 

Printed  cards  are  provided  for  the  use  of  those  who  will  kindly  undertake  to 
collect. 
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INDIA. 

The  India  Mail  has  brought  intelli- 
gence from  Bombay  to  the  1st  of  Dec. 
and  from  China  to  the  13th  of  October. 
'J'he  accounts  from  Affghanistan  and 
India  in  general  aie  satisfactory. 

The  policy  of  evacuating  Affghan- 
istan is,  of  course,  questioned  by  some, 
and  supported  by  others  ;  though,  look- 
ing at  it  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  seems  to  be  considered,  both  here  and 
in  India,  that  we  have  lost  an  opening 
to  some  good  markets.  The  British 
army,  agreeably  to  instructions,  had 
quitted  Caubul,  where  Shah  Poora, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shah  Soojak,  was 
recognized  as  sovereign  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  surrounding  districts.  Akbar 
Khan  had  lost  all  power  over  the  prin- 
cipal tribes,  and  had  retired  to  Balk,  a 
large  fortified  city,  surrounded  by  a 
waJl,  and  situated  in  a  rich  valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Dehast.  It  was 
a  place  of  considerable  extent  at  one 
time,  but  from  having  been  the  con- 
stant subject  of  contention  between  the 
neighbouring  states,  it  has  suffered 
much,  and  the  inhabitants  are  now 
confined  to  a  corner,  not  amounting  to 
more  than  6,000  or  7,000.  The  Balla 
Hissar,  at  Caubul,  was  left  entire  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  place  of  security 
for  the  young  sovereign,  who  appears 
to  have  been  recognized  by  the  British 
authorities ;  but  the  grand  bazaar  had 
been  completely  destroyed.  All  the 
fortresses  at  Jellalabad,  Ali  Musjid, 
and  throughout  the  Passes,  had  also 
been  demolished.  The  British  troops 
commenced  their  march'in  three  divi- 
sions,  the  first  under  General  Pollock, 
the  second  under  General  M'Caskill, 
and  the  third  under  that  gallant  and 
successful  officer.  General  Nott,  The 
first  division  effected  their  march 
through  the  Passes  without  diflUculty  or 
loss  ;  but  the  second  was  less  success- 
ful, the  mountaineers  having  attacked 
it  on  the  night  of  Nov.  3rd,  near  Ali 
Musjid.    Their  object  was  to  plunder 


the  baggage,  a  considerable  portiou  of 
which,  it  is  said,  fell  into  their  hands. 
Two  officers.  Lieutenant  Christie,  of 
the  Artillery,  and  Ensign  Nicholson, 
of  the  30th  Bengal  Native  Infantry, 
were  killed,  and  about  100  Sepoys 
were  killed  or  wounded,  with  some  of 
the  camp  followers.  Two  guns  also 
were  taken,  but  one  was  retaken  next 
morning,  and  the  army  continued  its 
march  to  Peshawur.  General  Nott, 
with  his  division,  arrived  in  safety  on 
the  6th  at  Jumrood,  in  the  Sikh  terri- 
tory. The  British  troops  were  to 
march  through  the  Sikh  dominions, 
and  to  commence  their  route  ou  the 
10th  of  Nov.  The  Governor- General 
was  at  Mumehmajra  on  the  14th  of 
Nov.,  on  his  way  to  Ferozepore,  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  an  in- 
terview with  Shere  Singh.  We  are 
glad  to  find  some  portion  of  his  Lord- 
ship's policy  deserving  of  praise,  for  he 
has  announced  his  intention  to  station 
a  British  force  between  the  Sutledge 
and  Murkunda,  in  order  to  protect 
trade,  and  keep  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus  open  to  British  commerce. 
Much  more,  however,  we  trust,  will 
be  done  in  that  quarter.  Forts  should 
be  erected  at  suitable  stations  along  its 
banks,  iron  steamers  built,  both  for 
conveying  troops  and  protecting  com- 
merce, and  every  facility  afforded  by 
the  government  for  carrying  on  trade 
with  the  rich  provinces  through  which 
the  Indus  and  its  tributary  streams 
flow. 

Calcutta. — The  news  from  Calcutta 
mentions  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  money  market  there, 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
with  China,  and  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  on  the  north-western 
frontier.  The  value  of  government 
securities  was  high,  and  considerable 
subscriptions  have  been  made  to  the  new 
loan.  Freights  were  also  looking  up, 
and  were  in  better  demand,  as  well  as 
bank  shares. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  Lieutcnant- 
Governor  of  Agra,  Mr.  Robertson,  will 
shortly  proceed  home,  and  that  on  his 
departure  Lord  EUenborough  will  as- 
sume executive  charge  of  the  duties  of 
that  presidency  ;  a  step,  perhaps,  which 
is  only  preparatory  to  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. His  Lordship  is  not  thought 
likely  to  return  to  Calcutta,  or  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his 
council  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
second  report  of  the  finance  committee 
has  been  sent  in.  A  slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  felt  here  on  the  12th 
of  November. 

Bombay. — A  number  of  the  natives 
had  been  carried  off  by  cholera  during 
the  month  of  November,  but  on  the  dry 
weather  setting  in,  the  health  of  the 
place  was  restored. 

Two  merchant  vessels  had  been 
burned  at  that  place,  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  incendiaries,  but  though  an 
investigation  had  taken  place,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  against  any  parties. 

The  Bombay  price  current  furnish 
full  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the 
markets  at  that  Presidency,  which  are, 
however,  less  favourable  than  the 
advice  received  from  Calcutta.  The 
superabundance  of  freight  in  the  port 
precluded  the  hope  that  rates  would 
rally,  and  hence  the  great  excess  over 
present  wants  had  induced  several 
owners  to  lay  on  vessels  for  the  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  berth  at  40s.  There 
was  no  demand  for  ships  to  China. 

Madras. — There  has  been  a  terrific 
gale  at  Madras,  in  which  five  vessels 
have  been  wrecked,  and  others  severely 
injured.  The  loss  of  life  was  consider- 
able, but  less  perhaps  than  might, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  been 
expected.  The  names  of  the  wrecked 
vessels  are,  the  Highlander,  Arethusa, 
Francis  Smith,  Ganges,  and  Ten.  A 
shameless  attempt  lias  recently  been 
made  by  the  Hindoos  of  Madras,  to 
bring  into  open  contempt  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faitii,  for  which  pur- 
pose, indeed,  a  regular  plan  was 
organized.  This  is,  indeed,  a  grateful 
return  for  the  tolerance  which  has  ever 
been  adopted  by  our  government 
towards  them,  and  for  the  many 
benefits  we  have  conferred  on  their 
race. 


Ferozepore.  —  Great  preparations 
are  making  at  this  place  for  the  fes- 
tivities with  which  Lord  EUenborough 
is  about  to  celebrate  the  close  of  the 
Affghan  campaign,  and  it  is  expected 
that  for  some  time  (undisturbed  by 
visions  of  finance  committees,  or  appre- 
hensions of  the  bankruptcy  of  India), 
his  Lordship  will  throw  off  the  cares  of 
business,  and  participate  in  the  general 
rejoicing.  The  military  community 
have  for  some  time  past  been  anxiously 
expecting  that  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Governor-General  would  pro- 
claim some  great  boon  to  the  army ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  full  batta, 
the  formation  of  a  subsidiary  force  for 
the  Punjaub,  and  even  the  abolition  of 
the  civil  service,  have  been  spoken  of 
as  the  measures  resolved  on.  Nothing 
has  yet  transpired  on  this  subject ;  and 
most  probably  if  any  boon  be  ^granted, 
the  announcement  of  it  will  be  reserved 
till  the  arrival  of  General  Pollock's 
army  at  Ferozepore,  which  is  expected 
to  take  place  about  the  10th  December. 
The  Maha  Rajah  Shere  Sing  has  con- 
sented to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General, and  this  likewise  has 
been  put  off  till  the  troops  reach 
Ferozepore.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
army  of  reserve  is  intended  for  service 
in  the  territories  of  Lahore. 

SciNDE. — The  subjoined  notification 
orders  the  dismissal  of  all  the  political 
officers  employed  in  this  country,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  fresh  body,  under 
the  designation  of  "extra  aides-de- 
camp," who  are  henceforth  to  perform 
political  duties  under  the  direction 
of  General  Napier,  Not  a  syllable 
was  heard  of  this  measure  until  its  an- 
nouncement, and  Lord  EUenborough 
seems  to  have  thought  "  a  month's 
notice"  quite  sufficient. 

The  ameers  are  said  to  have  been 
almost  bullied  into  acquiescence  with 
our  views,  and  to  be  by  no  means  con- 
tented with  the  new  arrangements— a 
fact  which,  to  say  the  truth,  appears 
hardly  reconcileable  with  tlie  strict 
exercise  of  the  "  non-interference" 
system. 

The  third  division  of  Brigadier  Eng- 
land's force  reached  Sukkur  on  the 
29th,  when  General  Napier  reviewed 
the  whole  army,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  7,000  men. 

Cholera  is  still  very  prevalent  amongst 
our  troops  ia  Scinde. 
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B00NDEI.KOND.— The  operations  in 
Roundel kund  have  now  been  com- 
menced, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may 
result  in  the  speedy  tranquillization  of 
the  country,  though,  from  the  nature  of 
the  warfare  in  wiiich  our  troops  must 
engage,  a  protracted  and  harassing 
caD)paign  is  more  likely  to  ensue. 

The  main  object  of  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings appears  to  have  been  to  reduce 
a  fort  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Hera- 
pore,  and,  if  possible,  gain  possession 
of  the  person  of  that  chief,  wiio  is 
described  as  a  troublesome  marauder, 
and  one  of  the  principal  of  the  insur- 
gent leaders.  The  fort  in  question  is 
situated  north  of  the  river  Nerbudda, 
and  westward  of  Jubbulpore,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  strong  place. 
The  British  force  reached  their  encamp- 
ing ground  on  the  25th  of  October ; 
and,  on  marching  to  the  attack,  were 
fired  at  from  the  Rajah's  stronghold, 
which,  however,  was  soon  deserted  by 
its  defenders,  who,  on  our  approach, 
fled  into  the  jungle.  The  Hajah  escaped, 
and  has  not  yet  been  captured,  though 
expected  soon  to  fall  into  our  hands,  a 
reward  of  ^6200  having  been  offered  by 
government  for  his  capture,  dead  or 
alive. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  more 
engagements  with  the  Boondelas  ;  but 
the  details  would  pos.sess  little  interest 
to  the  European  reader.  Our  casualties 
have  been  few  and  unimportant;  and 
the  enemy  have,  on  most  occasions, 
suffered  severely.  The  country  is  said  to 
be  in  a  most  unsettled  and  excited  slate. 

CHINA. 

The  news  from  China  is  to  the  1 3tli 
of  October,  when  affairs  remained 
much  the  same  as  they  were  by  the 
last  accounts,  the  different  parties 
waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Queen  of  Kngland,  and  pro- 
bably till  it  had  been  fully  ratified  by 
the  Emperor. 

We  learn  nothing  respecting  the 
British  fleet  olF  Nankin,  or  any  com- 
mercial transactions  with  the  Chinese  ; 
though  it  would  appear  that  the  fleet 
would  retain  its  position  in  the  Yang- 
tze-Kiang, 

Gazelle. — At  the  court  at  Win'Isor, 
the  4th  day  of  January,  1843: 

PKESENT, 

The  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty in  Council. 


Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  Paliament, 
made  and  passed  in  the  session  of  par- 
liament holden  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty 
King  William  the  Fourth,  intituled 
"  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trade  to  China 
and  India,"  it  was,  amongst  other 
things,  enacted  that  it  should  and 
might  be  lawful  for  his  said  Blajesty, 
by  any  such  order  or  orders,  as  to  his 
said  Majesty  in  Council  should  appear 
expedient  and  salutary,  to  create  a 
Court  of  Justice,  with  criminal  and 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  for  the  trial  of 
offences  committedby  his  said  Majesty's 
subjects  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  the  ports  and 
havens  thereof,  and  on  the  high  seas 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast 
of  China ;  and  to  appoint  one  of  the 
superintendents,  in  the  said  Act  men- 
tioned, to  be  the  officer  to  hold  such 
court,  and  other  officers  for  executing 
the  process  thereof. 

And  whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  Act,  and  in  execution  of  the  powers 
thereby  in  his  said  late  Majesty  in 
Council  in  that  behalf  vested,  it  was  by 
an  order,  dated  the  9th  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1833,  ordered  by  his  said  late  Ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council,  that  there  should  be  a 
Court  of  Justice,  with  criminal  and 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid ;  which  Court  should  be 
holden  at  Canton,  in  the  said  domi- 
nions, or  on  board  any  British  ship  or 
vessel  in  theport  or  harbour  of  Canton, 
and  that  the  said  Court  should  be 
holden  by  the  (Miief  Superintendent 
for  the  time  being,  appointed,  by  his 
said  late  Majesty  under  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament. 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient,  that  the 
said  Court  of  Justice  should  henceforth 
be  holden  in  the  island  of  Hong-Kong ; 
now  therefore  in  further  pursuance  of 
the  said  Act,  and  of  the  powers  thereby 
in  her  Majesty  in  Council  in  that 
behalf  vested,  and  of  all  other  powers 
to  her  Majesty  belonging  or  in  any- 
wise appertaining,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
by  her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  her  Privy  Council,  that  the  said 
Court  shall  henceforth  be  holden  in 
the  island  Hong-Kong ;  and  that  the 
same  shall  have  and  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  trial  of  offences  committed 
by  her  Majesty's  subjects  within  the 
said  island,  and  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  the 
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ports  and  havens  thereof,  and  on  the 
high  seas  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  coast  of  China ;  and  it  is  hereby 
further  ordered,  that  the  said  Court 
shall  be  holden  by  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent for  the  time  being,  appointed, 
or  to  be  appointed,  by  her  Majesty 
under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
Act. 

And  her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  her  said  Council,  doth  hereby 
confirm,  in  all  other  respects,  the  said 
order  of  his  said  late  Majesty  in 
Council,  dated  the  9th  Dec.  1833. 

And  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  is  to  give 
the  necessary  directions  herein  accord- 
ingly. C.  C.  Greville. 

(From  the  Canton  Register,  Oct.  4.) 

We  glean  the  following  items  from 
the  Friend  of  China  and  Hong-Kong 
Gazette,  of  the  29th  ult.  :  — 

"  The  Hong  merchants'  monopoly  is 
at  an  end.  Musters  of  tea  from  Nan- 
kin have  been  forwarded  to  Hong-Kong 
by  her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  ;  the 
price  is  moderate,  and  the  report  on 
their  quality  generally  favourable. 
The  Calliope  has  gone  to  Formosa  to 
bring  away  the  crew  and  passengers  of 
the  Ann.  On  September  15th,  6,000,000 
dollars,  the  first  instalment  of  the 
21,000,000  dollars,  had  been  paid.  The 
Blonde  takes  3,000,000  dollars,  the 
Modeste  and  Columbine  1,000,000  dol- 
lars each  home;  the  Herald  1,000,000 
dollars,  and  Clio  1,000,000  dollars,  to 
Calcutta.  The  Endymion  proceeds  to 
Bombay,  the  Calliope  to  Hong-Kong. 

"  The  Imperial  Commissioners  have 
offered  to  accompany  her  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  newly-opened 
ports  of  trade.  The  captured  junks 
have  been  restored,  and  trade  between 
the  English  and  Chinese  has  com- 
menced in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  The 
self  and  mutual  destruction  of  the 
Tartars  at  Chinkeangfoo  was  carried 
to  a  fearful  extent — fathers  killed  their 
sons — mothers  their  daughters — chil- 
dren their  parents — and  friends  their 
friends ;  and  we  suppose  it  may  be 
added,  husbands  their  wives.  Colonel 
Stevens,  of  the  49th,  and  Dr.  Flyter, 
died  of  the  cholera.  This  number 
of  the  Hong-Kong  Gazette  contains  the 
Proclamation  in  Chinese,  issued  by  her 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  on  the  5th 
of  July,  published  by  order  of  Mr.  C. 


R.  Johnstone,  Deputy-Superintendent 
charged  with  the  government  of  Hong- 
Kong. 

(From  the  Friend  of  China  and  Hong- 
Kong  Gazette,  Sept.  29.) 

We  understand  from  authority,  that 
the  following  will  be  the  distribution 
of  the  land  forces  to  be  left  in  China  : 

At  Hong-Kong. — The  whole  of  her 
Majesty's  98th  Regiment,  one  wing  of 
her  Majesty's  55th  Regiment,  and  one 
wing  of  the  41st  Madras  Native  In- 
fantry ;  a  company  of  Royal  Artillery, 
and  detachmentof  Sappers  and  Miners. 
Major-General  Lord  Saltoun,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  China;  Head- 
quarters at  Hong-Kong. 

At  Koolongsoo. — One  wing  of  her 
Majesty's  I8th  Royal  Irish,  one  wing 
of  the  41st  Madras  Native  Infantry,  a 
detachment  of  Royal  Artillery,  and  a 
company  of  Sappers  and  Miners. 
Captain  Apthorp  and  Lieutenant  Call, 
of  the  18th  Royal  Irish,  commanding 
officers. 

At  Chusan. — The  whole  of  the  2d 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  one  wing  of 
her  Majesty's  53th  Regiment,  one  wing 
of  the  18th  Royal  Irish,  a  company  of 
Madras  Artillery,  and  a  detachment  of 
Sappers  and  Miners.  Lieut.  Elpliin- 
stone,  of  the  Madras  army,  comniundant. 

Dr.  Graham  will  be  medical  store- 
keeper in  China,  and  stationed  at 
Hong-Kong.  Captain  Ramsey  is  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  all  the  commis- 
sariat in  China,  to  be  attached  to  the 
head-quarters  at  Hong-Kong.  This 
efficient  officer,  however,  has  seriously 
suffered  in  health  for  some  time  past, 
and  leaves  China  shortly  on  sick  cer- 
tificate for  six  months.  The  commis- 
sariat duties  are  at  present  satisfactorily 
performed  by  Captain  Bamlield  of  the 
Bengal  Volunteers. 

According  to  advices  from  Penang, 
it  appears  that  a  project  has  been 
started  there  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
communication  by  steam  between  that 
island  and  Calcutta.  It  is  considered  to 
be  the  first  link  of  quick  transmission 
between  the  Indian  Presidencies  and 
the  Celestial  Empire,  since  it  seems 
to  be  fully  believed  that,  if  found  to 
answer,  a  regular  line  of  packets  will 
be  established  for  the  service.  Thus 
it  follows,  that  the  wants  of  the  mer- 
cantile interest  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  provided  for  by  the  time  that  pro- 
gress is  made  with  trade  in  the  new 
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ports  now  open  in  the  neighbourhood, 
including  our  acquisitions  in  the  Cliina 
seas. 

The  Chinese  Treaty. — On  the  4th 
of  January,  Lieut-Colonel  IVlalcolm, 
C.  B.  left  London  with  the  treaty,  con- 
cluded between  her  Majesty  and  the 
Emperor  of  China,  via  Paris  and  Mar- 
seilles, from  thence  by  the  Oriental 
steamer  for  China.  The  great  seal  of 
England  was  on  the  31st  of  December 
affixed  to  the  treaty  at  the  residence  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  Great  George- 
street,  Hanover  Square  ;  after  which  it 
was  transmitted  to  the  War  Office,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  the 
Celestial  Empire,  under  the  care  of 
Lieut-Col-Malcolm.  The  seal  is  enclosed 
in  a  very  handsome  silver  box,  (similar 
to  that  used  for  the  patent  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales),  and, 
together  with  the  important  document 
to  which  it  is  appended,  is  enclosed  in 
an  elegant  case  covered  with  crimson 
velvet.  Of  the  seal  itself,  it  is  expected 
that  no  trace  of  the  impression  of  Mr. 
Wyon's  beautiful  mould  will  exist 
when  the  case  reaches  its  destination, 
on  account  of  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
indeed, on  former  occasions,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  during  the  compara- 
tively short  journey  between  Scotland 
and  London,  the  design  has  been  com- 
pletely obliterated. 

Taxes  in  China. —The  great  part  of 
the  taxes  in  China  are  paid  in  com- 
modities. Those  who  breed  silk  worms 
pay  their  taxes  in  silk,  the  husband- 
man in  grain,  and  the  gardener  iu  fruits. 
This  mode  of  imposing  taxes  is  far 
from  detrimental  to  the  government  or 
the  people,  as  in  every  province  there 
are  in  its  service  a  number  of  mandarins, 
officers,  soldiers,  and  pensioners  of 
diil'erent  kinds,  who  are  furnished  with 
every  necessary  of  food  and  clothing, 
so  that  the  articles  levied  as  taxes  are 
nearly  all  consumed  in  those  provinces 
in  which  they  are  levied.  If  anything 
remains  it  is  sold  on  account  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  amount  paid  in  to 
the  imperial  treasury.  The  taxes  paid 
in  money  arise  principally  from  the  sale 
of  salt,  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Emperor — from  the  duties  paid  by 
vessels  on  entering  any  of  the  ports— 
from  the  customs  and  other  imports 
on  various  branches  of  manufacture. 
These  excepted,  the  trader  pays   little 


to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  the 
mechanic  still  less.  The  weight  of  the 
permanent  and  personal  taxes,  there- 
fore, falls  on  the  husbandman. 

Linen  Trade  with  China. — A  cor- 
respondent in  the  Belfast  Northern 
Whig,  says,  "  In  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  linen  trade,  in  may  be  in- 
teresting to  many  of  our  readers  to 
know,  that  the  Russians  have  a  consi- 
derable and  increasing  trade  in  linens 
with  the  Chinese.  In  the  appendix  to 
Lord  Londonderry's  "  Tour  in  the 
North  of  Europe  (1836-7,)"  we  find 
the  following  statement  of  exports  of 
Russian  manufactures  to  China,  at 
three  different  periods,  from  the  Rus- 
sian town  of  Kiakhta,  viz. : 

1825.            1830.  1835. 

Rubles.  Rubles.  Rubles. 

Linens         .        70,119  139,231  203,115 

Cotton  Stuffs         1,248          84,523  933,87(> 

Cloths         .        268,421  1,434,550  2,266,041 

The  treaty  recently  concluded  by  our 
gallant  townsman  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
having  opened  the  northern  districts  of 
China  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
our  people,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
a  long  period  will  not  elapse  till  some 
of  the  staple  productions  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  finds  its  way  to  that  country. 
Indeed,  I  believe  I  have  good  authority 
for  stating  that  a  small  shipment  has 
already  been  despatched  thither  from 
our  town." 


AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales. — We  have  Syd- 
ney journals  to  the  llth  August  inclu- 
sive. The  season  there  has  been  most 
favourable,  and  great  plenty  is  antici- 
pated ;  a  more  appropriate  period  to 
receive  and  meet  the  demands  of  emi- 
gration in  all  the  colonies  could  not  oc- 
cur. "  The  Corporation  Bill  has  passed, 
and  some  excitement  existed  in  the 
establishing  the  right  to  exercise  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  in  order  to  work 
its  machinery.  The  whole  of  the  Bill 
has  been  published  in  the  Sydney 
journals,  containing  114  sections;  our 
space  will  not  admit  its  insertion,  and 
if  it  did,  it  is  of  very  little  interest  to 
us,  in  a  great  gaol,  where  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  such  a  popular  insti- 
tution for  several  years  to  come.  Penal 
laws  and  free  institutions  will  not 
amalgamate." — Sydmy  Paper. 
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EsIIMATE   or   THE    PROB&BLE  EXPENSES  OF 

THE  Civil  AND  Legislative  establish- 
ments OP  New  South  Wales,  for  the 
Year  1843. 

1 . —  Civil  and  Legislative  Establishment. 

His   Excellency   the    Governor  £.      s.  d. 

and  Establishment 5,580     1  3 

Executive      and      Legislative 

Councils 1,500  18  9 

Colonial  Secretary 6,398    2  11 

Colonial  Treasury] 3,805    6  8 

Audit  Office    2,999     8  9 

Customs— Sydney 8,970  16  3 

Ditto.— Newcastle 392    6  8 

Colonial  Distillers    450  12  6 

Post  Office  18,954  11  3 

Inspector  of  Slaughter  Houses 

and   of   Cattle    intended    for 

slaughter 200    0  0 

Management  of  the  Clergy  and 

School  Estates ..  450    0  0 

Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney 794  15  0 

Government  Domain,  Para- 
matta    585     0  0 

Australian  Museum  200    0  0 

Colonial  Storekeeper 1 ,654    2  1 1 

Government  Printing  Office 1,415  15  0 

Harbour  Master. — Sydney 1,746  15  5 

Quarantine  Schooner,  "Ariel."  165    0  0 

Light  House,  South  Head 509  18  9 

Floating  Light  near  the  entrance 

to  Port  Jackson   552  17  6 

Ditto.— Newcastle 259  15  0 

Port  Macquarie .  250    3  4 

Wollongong.— Pilot     54  15  0 

Brisbane  Water.— Pilot 64  15  0 

Telegraph  Stations 346    0  0 

Colonial  Agent  General 250    0  0 

Estimated  Charge  of  the  Civil  & 

Legislative  Establishments..  58,545    2  11 

2. — Surveyor  General. 
Estimated  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Surveyor  General  16,666  17  6 

3. — Departments  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings. 

Colonial  Engineer   13,772    4  9^ 

Public  Works 12,098    0  0 

Colonial  Architect  and  Surveyor 

of  Buildings 1,736    7  6 

Public  Buildings 21,100    0  0 

Estimated  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of   Public   Works    and 

Buildings 48,706  12  3^ 

4. —  Church  Establishments. 

Church  of  England 11,48110  0 

Presbyterian  Church 2,600    0  0 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission  . .  950    0  0 

Roman   Catholic  Clergy 12,000    0  0 

Estimated  charge  of  the  Church 

Establishments 31,381  10  0 

5. — School  Establishments. 

Government  Orphan,  &  School 

Institutions.  —  Male    Orphan 

School 2,813    5  0 

Eeraale  Orphan  School 2,300    5  0 

For    the    support    of    orphan 

schools,  for  destitute  Roman 

Catholic  children 1,500    0  0 

Church  of  England 3,450    0  0 

Presbyterian 1,200    0  0 

Wesleyan  Methodist 350    0  0 

Roman  Catholic 1,450^0  0 


Gratuity  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hume, 
on  being  discharged,  and  to 
enable  them,  if  they  choose, 
to  return  to  England 150    0    0 

Towards  building  new  Orphan 
Schools,  Paramatta,  the  fur- 
ther sum  of 1,500    0    0 

Estimated  charge  of  the  school 
establishments 14,713  10    0 

6. — Medical  Establishment. 

Medical  Board  &  Health  Officer  325  0  0 

Lunatic  Asylum  Tarban  Creek  2,500  0  0 
Estimated    charge   of    Medical 

Establishment 4,332  I  3 

7. — Pensions. 

Payable  in  England. — Mrs.Cobb, 

late    Mrs.  Bent,     widow    of 

Judge-Advocate  Bent 200    0    0 

Mrs.  Lewin,  widow  of  Coroner 

Lewin 50    0    0 

Payable  in    the   Colony. — John 

Kinchela,   Esq.  L.  L.  D.    late 

Puisne  Judge  500    0    0 

Frederick    Garling,    Esq.    late 

Clerk  of  the  Peace 300    0     0 

John  Nicholson,  Esq.  late  Har- 
bour Master   200     0    0 

Mrs.  Anna  Josepha  King,  widow 

of  Governor  King    . .        200    0    0 

Mrs.  Susanna  Mileham,   widow 

of  surgeon  Milehaml' 100    0    0 

Mr.  Joseph  Harper,  late  master 

of  the  Public  School,  Windsor         50    0    0 

Total   1,350    0    0 

Estimated  charge  of  Pensions . .     1,600    0    0 

8. — Establishments  for  the  Administration 
of  Justice. 

Judges  and  Establishments  7,037     1  3 

Law  Officers  of  the  Crown    4,193    3  6 

Supreme  Court. — Department  of 

the  Registrar    1,380     8  9 

Department  of  the  Chief  Clerk  8,673  10  5 

Department  of  the  SheriiT 3,076     8  9 

Allowances    to    witnesses    and 

Jurors     2,000    0  0 

Quarter  Sessions 4,179  10  0 

Courts  of  Bequests — County  of 

Cumberland  and  WoUongong  2,362    2  5 

Other  Countries  and  Districts..  1,270    0  0 

Coroners    1,783  17  6 

Estimated  charge  of  the  Esta- 

.  blishments  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice 28,906    8  7 

9 Police  Establishments. 

Police,  Sydney 5,000  0  0  ; 

Water  Police 2,704  14  2 

Police  Country  Districts 30.406  4  11 

Mounted  Police 16,691  8  9 

Border  Police     1,000  0  0 

Estimated  Charge  of  the  Police 

Establishments    67,366  5  4 

10. — Gaol  Establishments. 

Sydney  Gaol 4,590  6  8 

Debtors'  Prison  Sydney    534  7  6 

Gaols,  Country  Districts. — Par- 
amatta    639  8  4 

Windsor    6S0  1  2 

Liverpool  5  5  15  10 

Campbell  Town 261  9  7 

Bathurst    1,016  9  7 

Newcastle 1.678  8  9 

Berrima 1,293  2  1 

Estimated  charge  of  the  Gaol 

Establishments    11,009  10 
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ll—MisceUaiteous  Services. 
MisceUaueous  Services    £13,400    0    0 

SUPPLEMEKTARY  ESTIMATE    OF    THE    PRO- 
BABLE    EXPENSES     OF    THE    CNDERMEN- 
TIONEO  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SERVICES,  IN 
:  THE  COLONY  OF  NeW  SouTH  WaLES,  FOR 
THE   YEAR  1842. 

Sydney.  £.  s.  d. 

Colonial  Treasury 208  6  8 

AuditOffice 290  0  0 

Colonial  Storekeeper    76  15  0 

Roman  Catholic  Church    933  6  8 

Schools 96  5  0 

Miscellaneous 17,065  8  10 

£.  Deas  Thomson, 

Colonial  Secretary. 

Statistics  of  Insolvency. —  It  is 
with  deep  regret  that  we  insert  the 
following  statistical  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  insolvency  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  which  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  account  for  the  present  pecu- 
niary distress  which  prevails  in  that 
colony.  Amount  of  liabilities  of  estates 
sequestrated  under  the  new  law  of 
insolvency,  independent  of  those  as- 
signed to  trustees,  and  those  who  have 
obtained  letters  of  license,  ^£1, 107,036 
15s  8^d.;  amount  of  assets  according 
to  the  estimated  value  of  the  insolvents 
themselves,  £582,037  15s.  Cd.,  showing 
a  deficit  of  £6524,998  15s.  2^d.,  or 
about  10s.  in  the  pound.  The  assets, 
however,  at  their  intrinsic  value,  will 
not,  after  deducting  legal  expenses, 
probably  pay  a  dividend  of  more  than 
Is.  8d.  in  the  pound. 

Port  Phillip.  —  Upon  inspecting 
the  testimonial  lately  presented  to  Mr. 
William  Wright,  by  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Melbourne,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
he  performed  his  onerous  duties  whilst 
chief  constable  of  Port  Phillip,  our 
pleasure  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  reflection,  that  the  article  was 
solely  of  Port  Phillip  manufacture.  It 
was  executed  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Pollard 
of  Little  Bourke-street.  It  consists  of  a 
silver  cup  of  no  inconsiderable  size, 
massive  and  solid  as  befitting  the  future 
owner;  it  is  of  a  globular  form,  sup- 
ported by  chased  snake  handles  on 
either  side;  the  lid,  rim,  and  base  are 
elegantly  chased  with  a  tasteful  border 
of  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  on  a 
dead  ground ;  on  one  side  a  horse  is 
embossed  in  bold  relief;  the  other  pre- 
sents a  twined  serpent,  enclosing  the 
following  inscription : 


TO 

MR.  WILLIAM   WRIGHT, 

THIS  CUP 

PRESENTED  BY  HIS  FRIENDS, 

FOR    HIS  VALUABLE  SERVICES  WHILE      '. 

CHIEF  CONSTABLE  IN 

MELBOURNE. 

The  lid  is  surmounted  by  a  kangaroo, 
and  four  gorgeous  tulips  occupy  the  re- 
maining surface  of  the  vase. 

Estimate  of  the  probable  expensesof 

THE  establishments  AT  PoRX  PhILLIP, 
for  the  YEAR  1843. 

His  Honor  the  Superintendent  £.     s.  d. 

and  Establishment  1,386    8  9 

Treasury    945  17  1 

Customs 5,261     2  6 

Post  Office ....  : 2,682  10  0 

Harbour  Master    1,495     0  0 

Surveyor  General      5,985  11  8 

Public  Works 1.000    0  0 

Public  Buildings 20,750    0  0 

Ecclesiastical  Establishments..  4,000    0  0 

School  Establishments SOO    0  0 

Medical  Establishment 594    0  10 

Establishments  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice 1,580    0  0 

Crown  Law  Officers 700    0  0 

Supreme  Court    439  10  0 

Sheriff    685    0  0 

Allowances  to  Witnesses  and 
Jurors  for  travelling  and  at- 
tendance   310    0  0 

Courts  of  Kequests   . .  535    0  0 

Coroner 226    0  0 

Police  Establishments  t 

Melbounie 1,500    0  0 

Water  Police 1,394    0  0 

William's  Town 164    5  0 

Geelong 1,124    3  9 

Portland 1,096    8  9 

At  the  Grange    43113  9 

Port  Fairy 437  13  9 

Police,  Grampians  and  Pyrenees  437  13  9 

Goulburn  or  Broken  River  437  13  9 

Mounted  Police 2.695  15  10 

Border  Police 3,65112  6 

Native  Police    2,075     5  0 

Gaol  Establishment 1,722    2  1 

Miscellaneous  4,000    0  0 

Supplementary  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable expenses  of  the  UNDERMEN- 
TIONED   DEPARTMENTS     AND     SERVICES, 

AT  Port  Phillip,  for  the  year  1842. 

Sub-Treasurer.  —  Messenger  at  Is.  5d.  per 
diem  from  1st  May,  £17  7s.  Id. 

Post  Office — To  meet  the  additional  salary  of 
the  Postmaster  increased  from  £200  to  £360 
per  animm  from  1st  July,  £80. 

Court  of  Requests. — Assistant  Bailiff  at  Mel- 
bourne £70. 

Water  Police.— Inspector  at  10s.  per  diem, 
£182  10s.    Clerk  £100.     Total  £282  10s. 

Native  Police. — Officer  Commanding  at  £100 
per  annum  from  the  1st  February,  £91  13s.  4d. 
Assistant  at  £40  per  annum,  from  the  1st 
March,  £33  6s.  8d.  Outfit  £200.  Total  £325. 
Total  amount  £7,840  5s  lid. 

£.  Deas  Thomson, 

Colonial  Secretary 
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Comparative  Provincial  Statistics 
OF  Port  Phillip. 

Esdmated  quantity  of  Land  in  cultiva- 
tion, exclusive  of  gardens  and  orchards, 
in  the  districts  of  Port  Phillip,  on  the  31st 
December,  1841  : 

Crops. — Wheat,  1,702  acres  ;  maize  82 
acres;  barley,  353  acres;  oats,  1,285 
acres ;  rye,  5  acres ;  potatoes,  932  acres ; 
tobacco,  72  acres :  oats  for  hay,  460  acres. 

Produce.  —  AVheat,  47,840  bushels  ; 
maize,  1,200 bushels;  barley, 9,385 bushels  ; 
oats,  37,325  bushels ;  potatoes,  37,734 tons; 
tobacco,  72  tons  ;  oaten  hay,  900  tons. 

Return  of  amounts  received  from  the 
sale  of  Crown  Lands  in  the  district  of 
Port  Phillip,  from  the  year  1837  to  1841 
inclusively : 

1837,  £3,712  14s.  Od.— 1838,  £37,894 
12s.  Id.— 1839,  £59,994  14s.    7d.— 1840, 

£217,127  16s.  5d 1 841  ,|£47 1,152  Is.  3d. 

Total,  £389,181  18s.  5d. 

Return  of  the  amount  of  Auction  Duty 
paid  into  the  treasury,  at  Melbourne,  from 
1837  to  1841  inclusively  : 

1837,  £22  15s.  Id — 1838,  £59  16s.  2d. 

—1839,  £1,093   12s.   lOd 1840,  £2,428 

4s.  Id.— 1841,  £1,814  4s.  3d.  Total, 
£5,418  8s.  5d. 

Return  of  Wool  exported  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Port  Phillip,  from  1837  to  1841 
inclusively : 

1837,  ...     175,081  lbs.     value     £11,639 

1838,  ...     320,483  lbs.       _        £21,631 

1839,  ...     615,603  lbs.       —        £45,226 

1840,  ...     941,815  lbs.       —        £67,902 

1841,  ...1,714,711  lbs.       —         £85,735 
Return  of  Live  Stock  imported  into  the 

district  of  Port  Phillip,  from  1837  to  1841 
inclusively : 

1837 — 89  horses,  83  horned  cattle,  55,201 
sheep,  15  hogs. 

1838. —33  horses,  46  homed  cattle, 
9,822  sheep. 

1839.— 551  horses,  99  homed  cattle, 
17,567  sheep. 

1840  —464  horses,  177  horned  cattle, 
19,843  sheep. 

1841. — 288  horses,  2  asses,  27  homed 
cattle,  275  sheep. 

N.B — The  sheep  were  chiefly  imported 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  horses 
from  that  colony  and  South  America. 

Return  of  Grain,  &c.,  imported  into  the 
district  of  Port  Phillip,  from  1837  to  1841 
inclusively ; 

1837 Wheat,  48  bushels;   maize,   12 

bushels;  barley  and  oats,  812  bushels  ; 
flour  and  bread,  436,071  lbs.;  rice, 
6,284  lbs. ;  potatoes,  20  tons.  Total  value 
as  entered  in  returns  of  imports,  £4,189. 

1838— Wheat,  162  bushelsj;  maize,  180 
bushels ;  barley  and  oats,  3,852  bushels  ; 
flour  and  bread,  1,602,834  lbs;  rice, 
2,600  lbs.  ;  potatoes,  6  tons.  Total  value, 
£10,900. 


ia39.— Wheat,  436  bushels  ;  maize,  250 
bushels  ;  barley  and  oats,  9,438  bushels  ; 
flour  and  bread,  1,776,492  lbs.;  rice, 
55.538  lbs. ;  potatoes,  233  tons.  Total 
value,  £36,286. 

1840 Wheat  1,107  bushels ;  barley  and 

oats,  38,939  bushels ;  flour  »nd  bread, 
2,703,600  lbs.  ;  rice,  73,810  lbs.  ;  potatoes, 
638  tons.    Total  value,  £63,767. 

1841.— Wheat,  2,848  bushels;  barley 
and  oats,  24,165  bushels  ;  flour  and  bread, 
5,089,486  lbs. ;  rice,  74,804  lbs.  ;  potatoes, 
241  tons.     Total  value,  £45,967. 

Return  of  the  number Jand  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  outwards  in  the  district  of 
Port  Phillip,  from  1837  to  184i;inclusively 

1837 — To  British  colonies — vessels,  140 
tons,  13,424. 

1839 To  Great    Britain— vessels,  3 

tons,  818 :  to  British  colonies — vessels 
186;  tons,  19,534.  Total,  189  vessels 
tons,  20,362. 

1840 To   Great  Britain — vessels,   7 

tons,  2,087 :  to  British  colonies — vessels; 
219 ;  tons,  29,627  :  to  foreign  states — ves- 
sels, 6  ;  tons,  2,620.  Total,  232  vessels 
tons,  34,334. 

1841— To  Great  Britain— vessels,  6 
tons,  1,826;  to  British  colonies — vessels 
219  ;  tons,  30,860  ;  to  foreign  states — ves 
sels,  3 ;  tons,  228.  Total,  228  vessels 
tons,  34,156. 

N.B. — This  does  not,  of  course,  include 
the  vessels  leaving  Port  Phillip  for  other 
parts  of  New  South  Wales. 

Return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  inwards  in  the  district  of 
Port  Phillip,  from  1837  to  1841'inclusivelyt 

1837 — From  British  colonies — vessels, 
140,  tons,  12,754. 

1838 — From  British  colonies — vessels, 
137,  tons,  11,717. 

1839 — From  Great  Britain — vessels,  9, 
tons,  3,925 ;  from  British  colonies — vessels, 
186;  tons,  21,612.  Total,  195  vessels, 
25,607  tons. 

1840 — From  Great  Britain — vessels,  38, 
tons,  15,873;  from  British  colonies — ves- 
sels, 223,  tons,  27,277;  from  Foreign 
States— vessel,  1,  tons  266.  Total,  262 
vessels,  43,416  tons. 

1841 — From  Great  Britain — vessels,  67, 
tons,  29,652 ;  from  British  colonies — ves- 
sels, 200 ;  tons,  21,442  :  from  Foreign 
States— vessels,  6,  tons,  1,406.  Total,  272 
vessels,  52,500  tons. 

Return  of  the  value  of  exports  from  the 
district  of  Port  Phillip,  from  the  year  1837 
to  1841  inclusively: 

1837— To  British  colonies,  £12,178. 

18,38— To  British  colonies,  £27,988. 

1839— To  Great  Britain,  £26,654;  to 
British  colonies,  £51,030.  Total  £77,684. 

1840— To  Great  Britain,  £60,147;  to 
British    colonies,    .£68,139;    to    Foreign 
States,  £564.     Total,  £128,860. 
,    1841— To   Great     Britain,    £77,421; 
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to  British  colonies,  jt,'61,704.  Total, 
£139,135. 

N.B. — This  does  not,  of  course,  include 
the  exports  from  Port  Phillip  to  the  other 
parts  of  New  South  AVales. 

Return  of  the  value  of  Imports  in  the 
district  of  Port  Phillip,  from  the  year  1837 
to  1841,  inclusively: 

l&37_From  British  colonies,  £115,269. 

1838— From  British  colonies  £72,474. 

1839— From  Great  Britain,  £12,562; 
from  British  colonies,  £192,353.  Total, 
£204,722. 

1840— From  Great  Britain,  £234,025  ; 
from  British  colonies,  £177,566;  from 
foreign  states,  £368.     Total,  £335,262. 

N.B This  does  not,  of  course,  include 

the  imports  into  Port  Phillip  from  other 
parts  of  New  South  Wales. 

Return  of  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of 
the  Population  of  the  district  of  Port 
Phillip,  from  the  2d  March  to  31st  Dec. 
1841,  and  of  the  total  number  at  the  latter 
date : 

Adults — Increase  by  immigrants,  male, 

2,611;  female,  2,738 Children:  males, 

853  ;  females,  706.  Total,  69S.  Births— 
245  males,  224  females.  Total  increase — 
2,611  males,  2,738  females,  1,098  male 
children,  1,000  female  children.  General 
total,  7447. 

Adults — Decrease  by  deaths,  107  males, 
M  females,  72  male  children,  56  female 
children.  Total  939.  Total  decrease,  713 
males,  316  females,  113  male  children,  88 
female  children.     General  total,  1,230. 

Net  Increase.  — 1,898  males,  2,422 
females,  985  male  children,  912  female 
children.     Total  6,217. 

Population  by  census  of  2d  March 
1841 -.—Males,  7,092;  females,  2,304; 
male  children,  1,179;  female  children 
1,170.    Total,  11,738. 


Imports  and  Exports  into  the  Colony  of 
New  SouthWales,  (excluding  manufac- 
tures) of  the  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce, for  the  two  half  years,  ending 
the  .30th  June,  1841  and  1842,  respec- 
tively, collected  from 'the  Sydney  Trade 
List. 

Imports. 
Articles.  1841.  1842^ 

Wheat,  brls.  .    84235        5948^ 

Flour,  bris.  .    34657        10140 

Rice,  bags  .     11670  2206 

Pork,  brls.  .       8638  3356 

Beef,  bris.  .       2650  1698 

Tea,  chests  .       6000        27600 

Coffee,  bags  .       1568  1801 

Sugar,  mata  73966        60515 

Tobacco,  lbs  753858       187352 

Cigars,  lbs.  .     92651        27136 

lid.  Sugar,  ca^lts   .        592  80 

Soap,  boxes  .     14765  3380 

Salt,  bags  .     14044  4000 


Beer,  hhds.             .      6.303  '2:U0 

Bd.  Beer,  pkgs       .     12490  4320 

Wine,  blk.,  pps      .       1819  602 

Wine,  blk,  pkgs     .       7413  6892 

Iron,  bars               ,     72798  a3124 

"      bundles          .      6696  3953 

Cape  Wine,  pipes  .        789  260 

Rum,  gallons         .  152923  17836 

Brandy,  gallons      .  146601  63557 

Gin,  gallons            .     57681  9156 

O.  Spirits,  gallons  .     70751  24915 

EXPORTS 

Wool,  bales  .    23091        21031 

Sperm  Oil  cks.       .       1377  966 

Black  Oil,  cks.       .       1100  1225' 

Bone,  bundles        .      1076  1970 

Imports.— Excess  for  1842— Tea,  21,600 

chests  ;  Coffee  233,  bags. 
Exports Excess  for  1842— Black  Oil, 

1 25  casks ;  Bone,  895  bundles. 

The  present  state  of  the  Colony  of 
Neve  South  Wales  is  from  the  Sydney 
Herald,  Aug.  2,  1842.  In  Ihe  memory 
of  the  oldest  man  existing  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  never  have  the  times 
been  in  such  a  fearful  state  as  they  are 
at  present,  and  vphatever  the  hopes  of  the 
sanguine  may  be,  we  feel  convinced 
that  many  months  must  elapse  before 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  reaction 
taking  place.  We  do  not  intend,  from 
what  we  have  above  advanced,  to  make 
our  readers  suppose  that  the  colony  is 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  That  it  is  in 
a  bad  state,  every  one  knows  ;  but  we 
cannot  grumble  much,  when  we  have 
good  proof  that  the  mother-country,  and 
almost  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  is,  if 
possible,  in  a  worse  state  than  we  are 
at  present. 

The  most  important  Bill — we  mean 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill — that 
has  ever  been  brought  forward  in  this 
colony,  has  just  passed  ;  but  when  it  is 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  we  are  as  yet 
ignorant.  We  are  certain,  that  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  a  corporation  will 
prove  of  immense  benefit  to  the  town  of 
Sydney,  and  put  it  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  people,  to  fix  their  com- 
plaints on  the  parties  they  may  find 
neglecting  their  interests ;  by  such 
means  they  will  be  enabled  to  discover 
who  are,  or  who  are  not,  their  friends, 
and  to  regulate  their  future  votes  ac- 
cordingly. We  are  glad  that  the  fran- 
chise has  been  fixed  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  was  at  first  proposed,  as  we 
feel  confident  the  power  of  voting, 
placed,  by  the  ipassing  of  the  Bill, 
in  the  hands  of  the  well-informed 
middle    classes,   tradesmen,   and  me- 
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chanics  of  Sydney,  will  not  be  abused  ; 
but  will  give  an  energy  to  their  exer- 
tions, for  the  welfare  of  this  colony. 
We  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject 
at  present,  but  sincerely  hope,  that  the 
success  of  the  Bill,  when  fairly  put 
into  operation,  will  be  such  as  to  justify 
our  sanguine  expectations. 

That  trade  is  reviving  in  Sydney, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  regains  its  "  pris- 
tine health,"  is  positive  ;  however,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  that  appearances  are 
at  present  most  favourable. 

South  Acstralia. — The  recent  ac- 
counts from  this  place  are  of  the  most 
depressing  nature ;  a  private  letter 
received  in  Melbourne  from  a  gen- 
tleman at  A-delaide  says,  "  I  cannot 
give  you  any  idea  of  the  commercial 
distress  now  raging  in  our  city  ;  busi- 
ness is  at  a  complete  stand-still ;  half 
the  shops  are  closed,  nothing  but  gloom; 
no  arrivals  from  England,  no  imports, 
everybody  appears  to  be  ruined,  or 
thinks  himself  likely  to  l)e  so  shortly. 
I  have  only  one  consolation  to  cheer 
me,  the  crops  look  beautiful,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  sown  this 
year,  we  shall  have  much  to  send  to 
your  colony  ;  the  province  has  received 
a  dispatch  from  Lord  Stanley,  desiring 
him  to  send  all  the  emigrants  at  pre- 
sent employed  on  the  public  works,  to 
Sydney  ;  but  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  settlers,  who  say  that  if  such  a 
measure  be  carried  into  effect  there 
will  be  no  men  to  get  in  the  harvest. 
Captain  Grey  intends  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
tliem  in  the  colony ;  the  municipal 
bill  has  proved  a  curse  to  us,  and  I  much 
fear  it  will  prove  the  same  to  you." — 
Port  Phillip  Herald. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  quar- 
terly account,  up  to  the  30th  June,  has 
been  published ;  the  receipts  are 
^7,374  4s.  3d.,  and  the  disbursements 
^'10,431  Is.  lid.,  the  deficiency  is  met 
by  drafts  upon  the  British  treasury. — 
The  treatment  which  this  colony  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  original 
projectors  (^land  speculators)  is  unparal- 
leled in  the  whole  history  of  British 
colonization  ;  but  as  the  community 
have  left  the  city,  and  gone  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  land,  the  colony  will 
shortly  recover  the  shock  she  has  re- 
ceived, a  victory  which  will  put  the 
"Terrace  Corps"  to  shame.     We  feel 


confident  that  in  consideration  of  the 
representation  which  has  been  made 
by  her  late  Governor,  Colonel  Gawler, 
the  Government  will  take  the  colony 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  political  ninnies 
who  have  so  well  mismanaged  their 
trust,  and  will  treat  her  kindly. 

Interesting  Discovery. — An  inter- 
esting discovery  has  lately  been  made 
in  a  range  of  mountains  between  the 
Tumal  country  and  Maneroo  Plains. 
An  immense  catacomb  containing 
several  thousand  skeletons,  doubtless  of 
aboriginal  origin,  has  been  discovered 
by  a  gentleman  named  Fergusson,  near 
whose  station  this  novel  and  important 
illustration  of  the  aboriginal  history  of 
New  Holland  has  been  found  in  exist- 
tence.  We  hope  some  competent  per- 
son will,  at  no  distant  f period,  examine 
this  interesting  monument,  and  publish 
a  full  description  of  its  contents. — Syd- 
ney Gazette. 

Progress  of  Discovery. — It  is  with 
unfeigned  pleasure  we  have  to  announce 
the  discovery  of  a  splendid  tract  of 
country,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
province,  ninety  miles  in  length,  by 
thirty  miles  across,  stretching  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Glenelg,  and 
extending  eastwards  as  far  as  Rivoli 
Bay,  the  whole  admirably  adapted  for 
purposes  of  grfizing  or  agriculture. 
Mount  Gambler,  and  Mount  Schank, 
which  are  both  situated  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, are  found  to  be  extinct 
volcanoes.  Mount  Schank  having  five 
craters,  each  of  which  are  filled  with 
pure  fresh  water,  and  are  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  with 
perpendicular  cliffs,  at  the  height  of 
about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  water's 
edge.  About  ten  miles  from  Mount 
Schank,  there  is  a  good  harbour,  which 
the  discoverer  says,  "  must  eventually 
be  the  shipping  place  for  the  exports  of 
Australia  Felix."  The  whole  of  this 
splendid  tract  of  country  is  said  to  re- 
semble a  "  nobleman's  park  on  a  large 
scale,"  and  is  well  watered.  From  the 
description  which  is  given  of  it,  it  can- 
not contain  less  than  two  millions  of 
acres  of  available  land,  or,  in  other 
words,  nearly  as  much  as  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  the  province.  Al- 
ready parties  from  Port  Phillip  are 
thinking  of  establishing  themselves  in 
this  new  territory,  and  a  further  ex- 
ploration of  it,  we  presume,  will  be  im- 
mediately ordered. — Southern  Austra- 
lian. 
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AFJilCA. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Papers  of 
the  9th  of  December  have  been  re- 
ceived, at  which  period  political  affairs 
looked  very  black.  The  Boers  between 
the  Orange  River  and  Natal  had  openly 
declared  their  independence,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Natal  Republic,  and  the 
Cape  Town  journals  are  very  severe 
upon  the  Government,  for  having  de- 
puted Colonel  Cleote  to  suppress  the 
late  insurrection,  he  having  behaved 
too  leniently  towards  the  rebels.  The 
Caffres  were  perfectly  quiet,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  long  they  would 
remain  so,  if  the  Boers  and  the  English 
renew  hostilities.  Attention  at  Cape 
Town  was  mostly  occupied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, which  had  just  commenced  its 
session.  The  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  was  opened  on  the  1st 
of  November.  A  seasonable  change  in 
the  weather  on  the  frontier  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Graham's  Town  Journal,  by  the 
plentiful  rains  which  had  fallen  about 
the  middle  of  October.  Until  these 
fell,  the  country  to  a  long  distance  in 
the  interior  is  represented  as  having 
been  in  a  deplorable  plight  from  a  pro- 
tracted drought.  Many  farmers  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  their  farms  by  the 
entire  failure  of  water.  Both  the  Fish 
and  Sunday  Rivers  had  ceased  to  flow ; 
many  springs  had  dried  up,  the  pastur- 
age  had  disappeared,  and  even  the 
hardy  karoo  bushes  presented  nothing 
but  thin,  dry,  and  blackened  branches. 
Since  the  rains,  many  of  the  crops, 
which  were  rapidly  failing  for  want  of 
moisture,  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  par- 
tially secured.  At  and  near  Fort 
Beaufort  the  weather  had  been  severe, 
the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  causing  much 
damage  to  the  farms  and  outbuildings. 

An  interesting  week  has  commenced ! 
The  Church,  the  Laio,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture each  open  their  session  !  To-day, 
at  I  o'clock,  the  solemn  opening  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
will  take  place; — at  10  o'clock  the 
Supreme  Court  will  commence  the  civil 
term  ;  and  at  the  closing  of  the  week, 
on  Saturday  next,  the  protecting  guar- 
dian of  both — the  Legislative  Council — 
will  ''  assemble  in  ordinary  session  ! " 
What  abundant  matter  for  serious  re- 
flection and  earnest  contemplation  ! 
As  the  one  instructs  and  the  other  pun- 


ishes, so  the  latter  offers  the  means  fof 
effecting  the  solemn  objects  of  both, 
and,  itself  guided  by  the  two  bright 
pillars  of  society.  Religion  and  Justice, 
submits  to  their  higher  authority  and 
supremacy ! 

Whilst  we  acknowledge  the  civil 
liberty  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Colony  enjoy,  we  reflect  with  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  that  unshackled  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  religion,  with  which  we 
are  so  abundantly  blessed  in  this  Colo- 
ny. Not  less,  however,  ought  we  to 
observe  with  high  gratification  the 
prevailing  proper  spirit  of  toleration, 
so  conspicuously  marked  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  religious  feuds  or  conten- 
tions.— Zuid  Afrikaan,  November  1. 

Port  Natal. — A  confirmation  of  the 
accounts  previously  received  of  the 
interference  by  the  Boers  beyond  the 
Orange  River,  with  the  territory  allow- 
ed by  the  English  Government  to 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  aborigi- 
nes. These  state  the  Boers  to  be  still 
unwilling  to  succumb  to  British  supre- 
macy, averring  that  their  friends  at 
Port  Natal  have  only  granted  a  truce 
for  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period,  should  their  independence 
not  be  recognized,  they  will  be  again 
ready  to  commence  hostilities.  The 
ground  they,  therefore,  assume  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government,  will  be  a 
fresh  cause  of  anxiety  in  the  colony. 

Captain  Smith,  with  becoming  spirit 
and  promptitude,  had  endeavoured  to 
arrest  this  proceeding,  and  has  issued  a 
public  notice,  in  which  he  "  warns  all 
persons,  whether  British  subjects  or 
otherwise,  who  may  be  concerned  in 
preparing,  signing,  or  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  circulating  the  aforesaid 
illegal  documents,  that  by  so  doing 
they  subject  themselves  to  the  heavy 
penalties  attached  to  seditions  and 
treasonable  practices." 

From  the  communications  published 
in  these  papers,  it  is  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  do  not  regard  the  triumph 
of  Colonel  Cleote  at  Natal  as  a  victory 
over  them  and  their  freedom,  but 
merely  a  sort  of  success  for  the  day, 
which  can  at  any  time  and  any  hour  be 
reversed,  should  fortune  favour  their 
designs.  They  are  represented  as 
securing  and  arming  themselves  in 
every  way,  and  continue  their  en- 
croachments with  the  same  barefaced 
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effronterj'  that  has  before  distinguished 
their  proceedings.  It  is  stated  they 
have  not  confined  their  depredations  to 
the  natives,  but  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
take  possession  of  some  of  the  stations 
of  the  missionaries,  whom  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  treat  in  a  less  respectful 
manner.  At  fJumpane,  and  at  Platberg 
the  Boers  intended  reaping  their  har- 
vest for  them.  In  the  midst  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  the  Governor  and  the 
first  puisne  judge  of  the  colony  had 
been  brought  in  contact  by  an  act 
which  Mr.  Menzies  considered  as  his 
duty  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colesberg,  at  the  time  when  the  intel- 
ligence from  the  Orangemen  arrived. 
He  had,  it  appears,  issued  a  notice, 
taking  possession,  in  the  name  of  Her 
Majesty,  of  the  territory  with  which 
the  Boers  were  investing  themselves, 
without  any  authority  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  hence  this  had  called  forth 
a  proclamation  from  Sir  George  Napier, 
wherein  he  disclaims  the  right  of  Mr. 
Justice  Menzies  so  to  act.  8ir  George, 
however,  issued  a  second  proclamation, 
impressing  upon  the  Boers  the  unjust- 
ness  of  the  proceedings,  at  the  same 
time  informing  them,  that  if  their  en- 
croachments were  continued,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  would  feel  bound  to 
protect  the  aboriginal  tribes  from  such 
annoyance.  The  whole  question  for 
the  present  assumes  a  very  complex 
appearance,  and  may  yet  give  consider- 
able trouble  to  the  local  authorities, 
if  it  is  not  shortly  disposed  of.  The 
Boers,  it  is  evident,  are  much  inclined 
for  further  mischief. 

Country  beyond  the  Orange  Ri- 
ver.— We  are  informed  that  an  express 
from  Colesberg  came  into  Graham's 
Town  on  Monday,  stating  that  the 
Boers,  on  the  Orange  River  and  beyond, 
were  fixing  their  boundary  stones,  and 
parcelling  out  that  territory  among 
themselves,  irrespective  of  native 
claims — and  that  an  immediate  attack 
was  to  be  made  upon  Marocco  at  Tha- 
ba-Unchu,  and  upon  Moshesh  living 
along  the  Caledon  river.  It  is  also 
stated  that  they  have  declared  their  in- 
tention of  resisting  any  interference 
with  their  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government.  We  can 
scarcely  credit  this,  though  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  after  the  miserable  set- 
tlement (?)  of  affairs  at  Natal,  ignorant 
men  like  the  majority  of  the  emigrant 


Boers  beyond  the  Orange  River,  may 
easily  be  tempted  to  try  their  luck,  and 
see  what  good  things  an  open  defiance 
of  the  British  government  may  bring  to 
them.  We  would  advise  them  to  be 
cautious.  A  brief  period  will  bring 
about  a  change  at  head-quarters.  The 
new-comer  may  not  feel  so  confident  of 
the  exuberant  loyalty  of  the  Colony,  as 
to  see  it  desirable  to  give  a  premium  to 
rebellion —  and  then,  the  ringleaders, 
instead  of  dining  with  and  interchang- 
ing compliments  with  British  (?)  offi- 
cers, may  have  the  less  pleasant  task, 
of  appearing  before  a  special  commis- 
sion, and  finally  requiring  the  offices  of 
the  public  executioner.  Five  verses  of 
Dutch  poetry  have  been  sent  us,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  triumph  of  the 
Boers  over  the  English  at  Port  Natal, 
and  the  heroic  deeds  of  Pretorius.— 
Graliam's  Toicn  Journal. 

Mauritius. — Papers  to  the  12th  of 
October  have  arrived,  but  they  afford 
no  political  news  of  interest.  This 
colony  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state. 
Everybody  complains.  Since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  the  colonists  have 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  labourers. 
Those  who  come  from  India  only 
engage  for  a  year,  and  their  expenses 
are  paid  out  and  home.  At  the  end  of 
their  year  most  of  them  return  to  their 
country,  taking  with  them  the  money 
they  have  earned,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  circulating  medium  is 
gradually  leaving  the  colony.  It  is  at 
this  moment  exceedingly  scarce.  Of 
the  two  banks  at  Port  Louis,  one  has 
been  compelled  to  suspend  payment  in 
specie,  and  the  other,  although  perfectly 
solvent,  will  perhaps  be  obliged  to  do 
the  same  if  the  Government  does  not 
come  to  its  aid  with  an  advance  of 
specie.  Failures  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, owing  to  this  state  of  things. 
Six  per  cent,  is  charged  for  exchanging 
notes  into  cash,  and  if  a  large  sum 
were  wanting  it  could  not  be  had. 
Respecting  the  condition  of  the  markets, 
it  is  reported  that  the  price  of  sugar 
had  advanced  at  public  auction,  4,S05 
bags  having  sold  at  quotations  ranging 
from  7  dollars  30  cents  to  8  dollars  60 
cents,  according  to  quality.  A  very 
limited  account  of  business  appeared 
to  be  doing  in  imports.  The  vessels 
loading  in  port  were  freighted  with 
19,095  bags  of  sugar,  of  which  quantity 
the  New  Express,  the  vessel  bringing 
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these  advices,  had  on  board  5,675  bags. 
The  rate  of  exchange  continued  to  be 
quoted  high,  with  a  great  scarcity  of 
good  paper.  Of  Treasury-bills  there 
were  none  in  the  market,  and  private 
bills  of  'JO  days  were  5  pm.  The  rate 
of  discount  was  currently  quoted  7  to 
12  per  cent,  per  annum. 


WEST  INDIES. 

.Tamaica. — Files  of  papers  from  most 
of  the  West  India  islands  were  recei- 
ved on  the  3rd  of  January,  by  the 
Thames  mail  steamer  •,  the  dates  from 
Jamaica  are  to  the  3rd  December,  from 
Demerara  to  the  2nd,  and  from  Barba- 
does  to  the  30th  November.  The  tenor 
of  the  advices  from  those  colonies  con- 
tinues to  be  favourable.  At  Jamaica, 
the  account  of  receipts  for  custom  duties 
in  1842,  the  year  ending  October  10th, 
gives  a  total  of  ^80,748  ;  of  which  the 
duties  on  imports  amounted  to  i674,290, 
against  £57,407  in  the  previous  year, 
showing  a  large  increase  in  the  general 
commerce'  of  the  island.  The  agent- 
general  had  presented  his  report  on 
immigration,  in  which  bespeaks  favour- 
ably of  the  newly  imported  African 
labourers,  who  have  done  and  are  doing 
well.  Opinions  differ  about  the  pro- 
priety of  encouraging  immigration  from 
Europe.  However,  they  have  resolved 
to  try  it,  and  are  building,  at  the  public 
charge,  villages  for  the  location  of  the 
•spected  labourers  from  Europe.  La- 
bour at  Jamaica  is  admitted  to  be  less 
scarce  than  for  some  time  previously. 

The  colony  remains  quiet,  and  the 
best  feeling  exists  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and,  we 
believe  we  may  safely  add,  all  classes 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  Assembly  had 
under  consideration  laws  for  the  better 
administration  of  bankrupt  and  insol- 
vent estates,  which,  it  would  appear, 
were  strongly  called  for,  from  the  fla- 
grant cases  of  fraud  which  had  occurred 
under  the  present  system.  The  seasons 
generally  have  been  favourable,  but 
the  weather  in  the  towns  has  been  un- 
usually warm  for  this  period  of  the 
year.  In  some  localities  it  has  been 
rather  dry,  and  in  Trelawney  and  St. 
James's  we  learn  the  canes  are  likely 
to  suffer,  unless  some  rain  shortly  fall. 
From  the  former  parish  a  correspon- 
dent writes — "  The  weather  has  been 


dry  to  very  drought,  and  the  canes  are 
very  backward."  Some  very  fine 
showers  have  recently  fallen  in  St. 
Catherine's  and  St.  Andrew's.  We 
trust  the  parishes  first  named  will  be 
equally  favoured,  before  any  consider- 
able injury  is  sustained  from  the  want 
of  moisture.  We  stated  in  our  last 
summary,  that  the  complaints  which 
poured  in  upon  us  at  one  time  respect- 
ing the  want  of  labour  had  gradually 
subsided,  and  were  then  scarcely  heard. 
A  correspondent,  in  our  paper  of  the 
28th  ult.,  has  not  denied  our  statement, 
but  condemned  it  as  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  British  public,  and  giving  as 
a  reason  why  complaints  have  ceased, 
that  the  "  proprietors  are  broken-heart- 
ed, sullen,  and  tired  of  reiterating  com- 
plaints to  which  no  attention  has  been 
paid,  and  to  which  no  relief  is  brought." 
This  may  be  one  reason,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  the  only  reason,  why  parties 
have  ceased  to  complain.  Various 
circumstances  have  conspired  to  pro- 
duce the  state  of  things  alluded  to  by 
us,  and  among  these  we  may  mention, 
upon  the  authority  of  persons  connected 
with  estates,  that  labour  has  been  less 
scarce  in  the  island  than  for  some  time 
previously. 

The  health  of  both  Lord  and  Lady 
Elgin  had  been  restored  ;  the  Countess 
was  expected  at  Spanish  Town  to  re- 
main until  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  tariff  committee  continued  its  sit- 
tings.— Jamaica  Journal,  Dec.  3. 

The  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
have  unanimously  voted  is, 150  for  the 
erection  of  a  marble  statue  in  front  of 
the  square  in  Spanish  Town,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  T. 
Metcalfe,  late  governor  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica. 

Barbadoes. — We  extract  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Barbadian  : — "  We  were 
beginning  to  entertain  serious  fears 
that  l^drought  would  again  visit  our 
land,  this  month  having  been,  generally 
speaking,  very  dry,  showers  having 
been  few  and  not  heavy.  The  canes  in 
most  parts  of  the  island  we  understood 
to  have  been  suffering  from  nearly  a 
fortnight's  dry  weather  and  fierce- 
scorching  sun.  Most  delightful  indeed 
is  the  change  which  has  now  taken 
place.  There  was  heavy  rain  in  some 
parts  last  Sunday  morning,  but  yester- 
day we  rejoiced  in  a  great  fall  of  water, 
which  we  sincerely  hope  was  general. 
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The  heat  has  been  intense  and  oppres- 
sive^these  few  days  past,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  there  have  been 
several  sharp  thunder-storms.  Again 
this  morning — may  the  Lord  be  praised 
for  the  blessing ! — we  have  had  copious 
showers.  Most  welcome  to  the  plant- 
ers must  such  seasonable  weather  be  ; 
it  is  most  important  for  the  canes  ;  and 
if  the  rains  fall  in  the  same  manner  next 
month,  we  should  hope  the  crops  of 
yams  and  potatoes  will  be  immense." 

It  appears  that  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, no  less  than  121  vessels  arrived  in 
Carlisle  Bay,  the  great  majority  of 
which  were  from  British  American 
colonies  or  the  United  States.  The 
West  India  Bank  is  progressing  swim- 
mingly. By  the  last  report  of  the  di- 
rectors on  the  17th  ult.,  it  appeared  that 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  bank  was 
22,0.52  dollars  56  cents,  from  which 
amount  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  had 
been  declared,  while  the  balance  was 
"  recommended  to  be  placed  in  further 
diminution  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses." 

The  financial  committee  had  presented 
a  lengthy  and  apparently  able  report 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  finan- 
cial state  of  the  colony.  The  report 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of 
our  readers,  but  we  fear  we  shall  not 
have  space  for  it.  It  might  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  committee  discovered 
nothing  in  the  position,  circumstances, 
or  prospects  of  the  colony,  to  induce 
them  to  recommend  any  material  re- 
trenchment, while  the  revenue  of  the 
present  year  was  computed  at  ^£9 1,000, 
and  the  expenditure  at  £80,000,  of 
which  latter  a  considerable  item  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to  the 
mole-head — an  erection  in  progress  of 
completion,  and  deemed  essential,  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  city  of 
Bridgetown  against  the  inroads  of  the 
sea,  but  also  for  the  facility  of  trans- 
porting goods  to  and  from  vessels. 

British  Guiana. — This  colony, 
lately  the  most  depressed  of  all  the 
West  India  islands,  is  recovering 
steadily.  Trade  was  assuming  symp- 
toms of  recovering  from  its  recent 
paralysis.  The  stock  of  goods,  the 
remnant  of  the  rash  importations  of 
former  years,  was  beginning  to  bear  an 
equitable  ratio  to  the  demands  of  the 
consumer.    They  had  Jsplendid  weather 


for  gathering  the  crops,   which  will 
exceed  those  of  last  year. 

Trinidad. — There  is  no  news  of 
importance  from  this  island ;  every- 
thing remained  satisfactory.  The  legis- 
lature had  raised  the  governor's  salary 
from  ^£3,500,  to  4,000. 

Bermuda. — Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
ship  Illustrious,  Captain  Erskine,  consi- 
derably damaged  in  a  gale,  ariived  here 
on  the  4th  of  December. 


African  Emigration  to  the  West 
Indies. — The  government  have  deter- 
mined to  follow  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  West  African  committees 
of  the  last  session,  by  taking  into  their 
own  hands  the  African  migration  that 
has  been  and  is  now  going  on  to  the 
West  Indies ;  and  advertisements  for 
transports  of  350  tons,  to  convey  free 
African  emigrants  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
tlie  West  Indies,  will  appear.  Taking 
for  granted  that  Lord  Stanley  has  given 
the  sanction  of  his  name  and  that  of  the 
government  to  this  great  experiment 
(fraught  as  it  is  with  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world)  on  condition 
that  it  shall  be  carried  out  on  the 
broadest  basis  of  freedom — that  the 
emigrant  invited  from  the  African 
coasts  shall,  after  the  lapse  of  a  stipu- 
lated time,  have  the  option  of  a  free 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  that 
he  shall  be  landed  in  the  West  Indies 
as  free  as  a  British-born  emigrant  is 
landed  at  Quebec  or  Sydney.  The 
measure  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  govern- 
ment officers  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  in  national  ships,  and  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the  com- 
mission and  colonial  agents,  in  whose 
hands  it  was  fast  running  into  abuse. 
The  colonies  are  to  pay  the  whole  ex- 
pense incurred;  and,  as  far  as  trans- 
ports are  concerned,  this  is  right  and 
proper.  Steam-boats  were  proposed, 
but  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  did  not  war- 
rant the  expense ;  a  pretty  sure  proof 
that  the  government  of  this  country  do 
not  as  yet  look  upon  African  emigration 
as  anything  more  than  a  mere  sop  to 
the  West  Indian  interest — its  impor- 
tance in  a  moral  and  financial  point  of 
view  has  yet  to  be  developed. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

€  Canada. — By  the  packet  ship  New 
York,  which  arrived  at  Liverpool  on 
the  11th  of  January,  we  have  Canada 
papers  which  give  the  satisfactory  in- 
telligence of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  that  portion  of  the  British  empire. 
Four  hundred  and  i  thirty-two  new 
houses  was  built  in  Montreal  during  the 
year  1842,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  new  houses  was  built  in   1841. 

His  excellency  the  governor-general, 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  is  stated  to  be  not 
only  improving  in  health,  but  out  of 
danger.  He  will  leave  the  province  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  travel,  and  Sir 
Richard  Jackson,  will  convene  the  par- 
liament, and  govern  as  administrator 
until  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe  (late 
governor  of  Jamaica)  his  successor, 
arrives. 

Opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ca- 
nal.— That  immense  work,  the  ship 
canal  which  connects  the  St  Lawrence 
with  the  upper  lakes,  is  completed,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Kingston  Whig  of  November 
30 : — This  forenoon  the  inhabitants  of 
Kingston  were  greatly  surprised  by  the 
arrival  from  Cornwall  of  the  beautiful 
and  capacious  steam-boat  Highlander, 
Capt.  Stearns.  This  steam -boat  was 
the  first  vessel  that  passed  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  Canal,  which  achievement 
she  performed  on  Friday  last.  Although 
one  of  the  largest  steam-boats  afloat, 
the  Highlander  met  with  no  difficulty 
in  passing  through  the  canal  or  locks. 
She  left  the  mouth  of  the  canal  yester- 
day, and  ascended  the  rapids  between 
that  and  Prescot  with  the  greatest  ease. 
When  the  city  authorities  heard  of  the 
Hig/dander's  arrival,  the  acting  mayor 
and  corporation  went  on  board  in  a 
body,  and  congratulated  Capt.  Stearns 
on  the  event.  The  authorities  then 
invited  the  captain  of  the  boat.  Captain 
Whipple,  the  managing  proprietor,  and 
such  of  the  forwarding  merchants  as 
were  present,  to  the  British  American 
Hotel,  where  lunch  was  prepared,  during 
the  discussion  of  which  a  vast  many 
complimentary  toasts  were  drunk,  and 
several  good  speeches  made. 

Emigration. — The  following  return 
of  the  number  of  emigrants  from  this 
port  to  British  America  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  years  1841   and  1842, 

VOL.  IL. — NO.  7. 


has  been  compiled  by  Captain  Ramsay, 
R.N.,  Government  Emigration  Agpnt 
here. 

Number  of  emigrants  to  St.  John's 

New  Brunswick,  in  1841 1,437 

Ditto,  in  1842 1,518 

Increase  in  1842 81 

Number  to  Quebec  in  1841 1,890 

Ditto,  in  1842 2,199 

Increase  in  1842 309 

Number  to  the  United  States  in  1841  2,065 
Ditto,  iu  1842 2,422 

Increase  in  1 842 357 

Total  emigration  in  1841,  28  ships.)     ,  „„„ 

12,362  tons  .    f    ^'^^^ 

Ditto,  in  1842,  27  ships,  13,618  tons  ..  6,139 

Total  increase  in  1842 747 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  present 
year  above  that  of  the  preceding,  and 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  to  the 
States  and  Canada.  This,  however, 
has  been  the  direct  emigration  only ; 
but  several  hundreds  from  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  have  made  Li- 
verpool the  port  of  departure  from 
Europe,  so  that  the  actual  amount  of 
emigration  from  this  part  of  Ireland  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been 
considerably  greater.  All  accounts 
concur  in  representing  Canada  as  ma- 
king rapid  strides  in  improvement. 
The  great  public  works  (that  are  in 
progress  there  for  the  developement  of 
its  gigantic  resources,  and  the  advan- 
tages it  derives  from  the  new  tariff,  give 
it  a  superiority  over  any  other  of  our 
colonies,  while  it  has  been  unin- 
fluenced by  the  depression  of  trade 
which  has  for  some  time  affected  the 
mother  country. — Derry  Sentinel. 

Canada  Company — The  half-yearly 
general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of 
shares  in  this  corporation  was  held  at 
Canada  House,  St.  Helen's-place,  Lon- 
don, on  Thursday,  Dec.  29th.  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  Director,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Hullett,  and  for  the  de- 
claration of  a  dividend  for  the  half- 
year.  The  Governor,  Mr.  Charles 
Franks,  was  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  court  having  been  read, 

The  Governor  said,  the  only  candi- 
date for  the  vacancy  in  the  directorship 
was  Mr.  Ambrose  Humphrys,  and  the 
election  must  be  decided  by  a  show  of 
hands,  under  the  new  by-law. 

The  question  was  put,  and  Mr. 
Humphrys  was  elected. 

The  Governor  said  that  the  general 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1841,  was  laid 
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before  the  proprietors  at  the  March 
meeting,  and  although  the  whole  ac- 
count for  the  year  1842  had  not  been 
received,  it  had  been  usual  to  afford 
the  proprietors  some  information  of  the 
sales  of  land  in  the  present  year,  as  far 
as  the  accounts  had  been  received. 
The  sales  in  the  crown  reserves,  up  to 
the  24th  of  November  last,  had  been 
33,963  acres,  whereas  in  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  year  they  were 
but  22,538  acres,  showing  an  increase 
of  10,425  acres.  In  the  Huron  tract, 
up  to  the  end  of  October  last,  the  sales 
had  been  25,605  acres,  and  in  the  same 
period  of  last  year  6,367  acres  only. 
There  had  been  also  25,000  acres  of 
the  company's  land  in  the  Huron  tract 
sold  upon  a  new  plan  of  receiving  pay- 
ment in  twelve,  instead  of  six  annual 
instalments.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  total  sales  of  land  in  1842  would 
amount  to  100,000  acres,  accounts 
having  been  already  received  of  the 
sale  of  85,000  acres.  The  receipts  of 
the  company  had  been  also  very  satis- 
factory, being  above  those  of  last  year. 
The  Governor  said  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  resolved  to  recommend  that 
the  dividend  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  paid  up. 

To  the  several  questions  the  Governor 
replied  that  the  last  instalment  due  to 
the  government  for  the  purchase  of 
their  land  had  been  paid,  but  the  com- 
pany had  the  option  of  taking  about 
70,000  acres  more  if  they  chose,  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  about  ^610,000,  in 
July  next.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  new  tax  on  lands  would  not  be 
levied,  as  there  was  an  inequality  as 
well  as  an  informality  in  the  act.  The 
financial  position  of  the  corporation 
was  very  satisfactory. 

The  resolution  was  carried  ;  and 
after  thanks  had  been  given  to  the  go- 
Tcrnor  and  directors  for  their  services, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Newfoundland.— The  population  of 
the  colony,  by  an  accurate  census  taken 
in  1837,  amounts  to  75,094.  Of  these 
37,376  are  Roman  Catholics,  26,748  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  10,636 
Dissenters.  The  population  is  spread 
over  a  line  of  coast  extending  from 
St.  John's  southward  to  Cape  Kay,  a 
direct  distance  of  about  600  miles,  to 
which  may  be  added  300  or  400  more 
for  bays  and  sinuosities.  There  are  in 
the  island  about  forty  families  of 
Micmac   Indians,  amounting   to    200 


men,  women,  and  children.  They 
subsist  principally  on  venison,  which 
they  kill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes  to  the  north-east  of  St.  George's 
Harbour.  They  employ  themselves  in 
hunting  the  martin,  otter,  and  beaver, 
and  sell  the  skins  sometimes  to  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Newman,  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands.  They  are  all  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and 
are  a  timid  and  inoffensive  people. 
They  generally  pass  the  winter  near 
the  south  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Bay 
Despair ;  and,  in  their  hunting  ex- 
cursions in  the  summer,  traverse  the 
island  between  the  southern  and  wes- 
tern shores,  and  the  Bay  of  Exploits 
on  the  northern  coast.  They  thus 
continually  pass  over  the  tract  of 
country  which  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Red  Indians,  but  as  these  are 
never  met  with,  it  is  presumed  the  tribe 
is  extinct. 

United  States. — In  bolh  houses  of 
Congress  efforts  are  making  to  repeal 
the  bankrupt  law  passed  last  session. 
From  the  temper  exhibited  at  Washing- 
ton, it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that 
the  opponents  of  this  law  must  triumph. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  will 
undergo  some  amendments.  Should  a 
bill  repealing  it  pass  Congress,  it  is 
thought  that  the  President  would  veto 
the  bill.  Such  a  veto  would  be  popu- 
lar with  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  President  had  been  called  upon  by 
the  Senate  to  state  whether  Lord  Ash- 
burton  opened,  or  attempted  to  open,  a 
negociation  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States  assuming  the  State  debts ;  and 
also  to  give  such  information,  not  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interest,  as 
he  is  in  possession  of  through  Lord 
Ashburton,or  otherwise,  as  to  tha  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Oregon  question.  To 
the  first,  the  President  replies,  that 
Lord  Ashburton  did  not  at  any  time 
allude  to  these  debts,  or  make  any  sug- 
gestion in  relation  to  them ;  but  adds, 
that  he  has  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  promote  a  good  understanding  on  the 
subject  with  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  is  again  moving  Congress 
to  adopt  some  plan  for  the  payment  of 
the  state  debts. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Dec.  five 
large  stores  were  destroyed  by  fire  at 
New  York,  and  propeity  ts  the  amount 
of  about  2 50,000  dollars  was  consumed. 
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Opening  of  the  French  Chambers. 

The  king  opened  the  session  of  the 
Chambers  on  Tuesday,  January  10th, 
with  the  following  speech  : — 

"  Gentlemen  Peers  and  Deputies, 
"The  affection  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
French  nation  have  sustained  my  courage. 
With  a  heart,  ever  suffering  from  grief,  but  full 
of  confidence  in  your  devotedness,  I  have  sum- 
moned you  to  resume  the  course  of  your  labors, 
wishing  to  conclude  to-day  what  my  grief  com- 
pelled me  to  leave  Incomplete  at  the  opening  of 
your  session.  You  have  zilready  achieved  much 
for  the  security  and  future  prosperity  of  France : 
1  thank  you  in  her  name.  Whatever  may  be 
our  trials,  I  and  my  family  will  devote  to  her 
service  whatever  strength  and  life  the  Almighty 
shall  grant  us. 

"Thanks  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
and  peace,  the  national  prosperity,  attested  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  public  revenue,  mani- 
fests itself  beyond  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 
The  solid  empire  of  the  laws  is  the  best  security 
for  the  well-being  of  all,  as  it  is  for  the  power 
of  the  state ;  and  the  conviction  everywhere 
established,  that  the  laws  will  be  religiously 
executed,  renders  less  frequent  the  enforcement 
of  their  penalties.  I  congratulate  myself  on 
our  having  obtaiued  those  happy  results. 

"  I  feel  confident  that  our  prosperity  will 
pursue  its  course  without  either  interruption 
or  obstacle.  My  relations  with  foreign  powers 
continue  to  be  pacific  and  amicable. 

"  The  good  harmony  prevailing  amongst  the 
powers  has  strengthened  the  repose  of  the  East, 
and  procured  in  Syria  for  the  Christian  popula- 
tion the  establishment  of  an  administration 
conformable  to  their  religious  faith  and  their 
wishes. 

"  I  deplore  the  disturbances  which  have  re- 
cently agitated  Spain.  In  my  relations  with  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  my  sole  object  has  been  to 
protect  our  legitimate  interests,  to  preserve  for 
Queen  Isabella  II.  a  faithful  amity,  and  to  tes- 
tify for  the  rights  of  humanity  that  respect  and 
protection  which  honour  the  name  of  France. 

"  By  the  occupation  of  the  Marquesas  Islands 
I  have  secured  to  our  navigators  in  those  dis- 
tant seas  a  protection  and  refuge  of  which  the 
necessity  had  been  long  felt. 

"Thanks  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  our 
brave  army,  our  dominion  in  Algeria  becomes 
everywhere  stable  and  respected.  Tlie  vigilance 
and  regularity  of  the  administration  will  com- 
plete the  work  so  gloriously  prosecuted  by  the 
courage  of  our  soldiers. 

"  I  have  opened  with  several  states  negotia- 
tions which  will  have  the  effect  of  imparting  to 
onr  agriculture,  our  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures more  active  developement,  and  to  procure 
for  our  national  interests  additional  facilities. 

"  Laws  of  finance,  and  various  bills  intended 
to  introduce  into  our  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration important  improvements,  shall  be  imme- 
diately presented  to  you. 


"Gentlemen,  the  world  is  at  peace  !  Fr.ince 
is  free,  active,  and  happy  I ;  My  object  has  been, 
and  ever  shall  be,  until  my  last  breath,  to  secure 
those  blessings  for  my  country,  It  is  with  your 
constant  and  loyal  co-operation  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. You  will  aid  me  in  maintaining  and 
lu  consummating  the  work  which  we  have  com- 
menced in  common.  This  will  be  for  all  the 
most  worthy  recompense,  and  for  me  the  only 
consolation  that  I  can  hereafter  hope  for." 

Statistics  OF  the  French  Colonies. 
The  Minister  of  Marine  has  this  year 
given  the  tables  of  the  population,  cul- 
ture, commerce,  and  navigation,  ex- 
tracted from  the  statistical  notices  of 
the  French  colonies. 

In  this  work,  a  larger  scope  and 
greater  usefulness  has  been  attempted, 
and  the  contents  of  the  several  tables 
which  have  been  published  within  these 
last  five  years  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time.  We  give  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  them : 

The  extent  of  the  population  of  the 
French  colonies  in  America,  Senegal, 
in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  estimated  to  have  amounted, 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1839,  to 
277,794  ^individuals  of  the  male  sex, 
and  277,731  females,  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  colours. 

In  looking  at  this  mass  of  population 
of  555,525  inhabitants,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  sexes  relatively  are  divided 
into  pretty  nearly  two  equal  propor- 
tions, and  it  will  be  found  that  this 
classification  of  the  sexes  is  worthy  of 
some  remark. 

At  Martinique  we  find  amongst  the 
free  population  22,489  women,  and 
18,244  males ;  whilst  the  slaves  are 
39,106  women,  and  35,227  men.  At 
Guadaloupe  and  its  neighbouring  is- 
lands, amongst  the  free  people  there  are 
19,323  women,  and  17,037  males;  and 
of  slaves  !48,812  females,  and  almost 
44,834  men.  At  Bourbon,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  amongst  the  free  popula- 
tion 19,058  males,  and  18,667  females  ; 
but  amongst  the  slaves  the  disproportion 
is  infinitely  greater,  being  41,574  males, 
to  24,439  females.  In  French  Guiana 
amongst  the  free  people  the  proportion 
is  3,123  women,  to  2,531  males;  and 
with  the  slaves  8,154  men,  to  7,365  wo- 
men. At  Guadaloupe  and  Bourbon, 
among  the  free  people,  and  at  Guada- 
loupe and  Martinique  among  the  slaves, 
the  number  of  births  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  deaths,  but  the  contrary  is 
remarked  among  the  slaves  in  Guiana. 
Very  few  marriages  take  place 
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among  the  slaves,  and  the  amount  of 
such  occurrences  is  stated  to  have  been 
during  six  .'years,  from  1834,  to  1839, 
upon  an  average,  at  Martinique  17,  at 
Guadaloupe  12,  and  at  Bourbon  0. 

The  slave  colonies  considered  are 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  with  their 
neighbouring  islands,  Guiana  and 
Bourbon.  There  is  also  in  the  colonies 
of  Senegal  973  Christians,  and  9,296 
Mahometans,  as  would  appear  from  the 
detailed  returns  of  the  year  1838. 
These  figures  also  include  the  captives. 

In  the  French  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies — namely,  Pondicherry, 
Karikal,  Yannon,  and  Mahe,  are  to  be 
found  a  population  of  107,760  souls, 
in  families  of  European  extraction. 
This  includes  as  well  civil  as  military 
personages.  The  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  is  nearly  equal. 
This  population  is  made  up  of  a  few 
whites,  mixed  breeds,  and  what  are 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Topaz,"  and 
which  are  reckoned  amongst  Euro- 
peans, being  chiefly  the  issue  of  "Por- 
tuguese with  Indian  women,  and  also 
black  natives,  of  which  the  number  is 
believed  to  be  about  90,000.  * 

From  the  end  of  the  year  1833  to 
1840,  the  slave  population  of  Bourbon, 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Guiana, 
had  fallen  from  261,500  to  249,500 
souls.  But  this  diminution  receives 
some  explanation  from  the  fact,  that  in 
these  six  years  the  number  of  deaths 
had  exceeded  the  births  by  6,940,  and 
that  12,850  free  and  manumitted  slaves 
had  come  into  the  calculation  ;  so  that 
we  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1839,  out  of  249,500  slaves,  no  more 
than  241,559  remained.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  declared  that  the  slave  pro- 
prietors have  concealed  the  number  of 
their  slaves  from  interested  motives, 
and  that  therefore  they  have,  in  many 
instances,  made  false  returns. 

In  the  foregoing  colonies  in  the  year 
1834,  the  growth  of  sugar  occupied 
41,566  hectaries,  which  had  increased 
in  1839  to  nearly  60,5t)8  hectaries. 

The  production  has  been  reckoned 
in  the  year  1841  to  be  about  90,814,661 
kilogrammes  of  sugar,  and  16,246,587 
litres  of  syrup  and  molasses.  In  the  year 
1834,  the  production  was  97,521,523 
kilogrammes  of  sugar,  and  17,323,629 
litres  of  syrup  and  molasses,  but  the 
manufacture  of  rum,  which  in  the  year 
1839  amounted  to  5,628,000  litres,  was 


in  the  year  1834  only  3,892,680  litres. 
— The  cultivation  of  coffee,  cotton,  wool, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  and  food,  was,  in  the 
year  1839,  much  larger  than  in  1834, 
which  may  account  for  the  production 
of  sugar  being  less.  Many  other 
branches  of  cultivation  are  also  much 
diminished.  Spices,  which  occupied 
4,682  hectaries,  are  fallen  to  3,942  hec- 
taries; cocoa  grounds  are  diminished 
from  1,172  to  754  hectaries;  pepper, 
from  330  to  114  hectaries;  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  and  other  spices,  from  25  are 
fallen  to  10  hectaries. 

The  sea  trade  of  the  French  colonies 
and  fisheries  in  the  year  1838,  afforded 
employment  to  1,321  ships,  of  186,930 
tons  and  12,618  men;  and  also  deli- 
vered from  the  colonies  690,000  tons, 
in  1,349  ships,  manned  with  15,582 
persons. 

The  total  value  of  the  French  goods 
and  food  exported  from  France  to  her 
colonies  in  the  year  1839,  was 
51,959,816  f;  from  other  French  co- 
lonies and  fisheries,  4,952,117  f. ;  and 
from  other  countries,  15,427,686  f.  ; 
making  a  total  of  72,349,618  francs. 

The  export  of  the  colonies  themselves 
in  the  same  year  was  to  France, 
74,810,319  f. ;  to  French  fisheries  and 
colonies,  4,805,205  f. ;  and  to  other 
countries,  8,800,333  f. ;  making  a  total 
of  88,415,857  francs. 

The  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
in  the  year  1839,  was  160,765,745  f., 
whereof  43,402,099  f.  came  from  Mar- 
tinique, 48,390,572  f.  from  Guadaloupe, 
40,285,253  f.from  Bourbon,  15,556,578  f. 
from  Senegal,  6,962,355  f.  from  Guiana, 
6,168,618  f.  from  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon ;  of  which  total  sum  the  trade  of 
the  colonies  with  each  other  was 
9,767,322  f.,  from  other  countries 
22,228,019  f.,  and  the  remainder- 
namely,  126,770,134  f.,  was  the  direct 
trade  between  France  and  her  own  • 
colonies. 

Marquesas  Islands. — This  *«worth- 
less^cluster  "  of  Islands  has  lately  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, by  whom  they  are  regarded 
of  such  importance  as  to  be  referred  to 
in  the  King's  speech.  The  French 
papers  state  that  the  Danae  frigate  |is 
ordered  to  convey  two  transports  to  the 
Marquesas  laden  with  troops  and  stores 
for  the  new  colony :  the  appointment 
of  Captain  Bruat,  as  governor,  has  been 
announced  by  royal  ordonnance,  dated 
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January  4  ;  and  a  sub- commissioner, 
principal  secretarj',  and  four  secretaries 
of  the  marine  are  about  to  be  nominated 
to  make  up  the  local  government.  The 
Marquesas  lie  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
extend  about  200  miles  in  a  north-east 
and  south-west  direction,  between  10° 
31'  and  7°  60'  South  latitude,  and  139, 
and  141°  West  longitude.  The  climate 
is  very  healthy,  but  rather  warm  ;  rain 
is  the  characteristic  of  winter,  but 
sometimes  the  want  of  rain  for  nine  or 
ten  months  causes  famine.  Krusenstern 
states  the  population  of  the  entire  clus- 
ter to  be  about  40,000,  of  whom  18,000 
are  assigned  to  Noukahiva,  the  largest 
island  of  the  northern  group.  The 
latest  accounts  represent  the  people  to 
be  cannibals,  eating  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies  who  are  killed  in  battle,  and 
of  other  persons  at  the  instigation  of 
their  priests,  or  rather  sorcerers. 

Commercial  Statistics  of  Swe- 
den.— A  statistical  work,  printed  in 
Hamburgh,  under  the  title  of  "  Statis- 
tical Tables  and  Contributions  towards 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Condition  of  Swe- 
den during  20  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
King  Charles  John,  compiled  from  offi- 
cial sources,"  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  mercantile  progress  of  that 
kingdom,  and  the  relative  proportions 
which  its  population  and  products  bore 
to  each  other,  during  different  periods. 

From  this  work  it  appears  that  in  the 
year  1810  the  population  of  Sweden 
was  estimated  at  2,377,000,  in  1820  it 
had  increased  to  2,584,690,  in  1830  to 
2,888,082,  and  in  1840  to  3,132,000. 

The  imports  of  corn,  which  in  the 
periods  between  the  years  1790,  and 
1808  averaged  yearly  330,000  tons,  had 
fallen  within  the  last  10  years  under 
93,700  tons ;  while  the  exports  of  the 
same  article  within  the  same  time, 
amounted  to  83,200  tons,  so  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  quantity  of  grain  pro- 
duced in  the  Swedish  dominions  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  home  consumption. 

Not  less  remarkable  are  the  increase 
and  the  impulse  given  to  trade  and 
industry  in  that  country.  In  the  year 
1824  the  average  value  of  goods  ex- 
ported from  Sweden,  was  no  more 
than  12,161,000  dollars,  whilst  their 
imports  were  11,143,000  dollars  in 
value.  The  tonnage  employed  in  the 
export  trade,  reached  no  higher  than 
49,396  lasts,  and  this  included  three 
private  steam-boats  with  an  aggregate 


power  of  76  horses.  In  1840  the 
value  of  Swedish  exports  reached 
20,437,000  dollars,  and  their  imports 
18,308,000  dollars.  The  two  most  im- 
portant articles  in  their  exports,  bar- 
iron,  and  boards  and  planks,  had 
increased  in  the  following  proportions : 
Bar- iron  from  341,000  dollars  to 
525,000  dollars,  and  boards  and  planks 
rose  from  230,000  dozen  (in  1831)  to 
626,000  dozen.  The  tonnage  required 
for  their  trade  had  risen  to  87,537 
lasts,  and  they  now  possess  50  steam- 
ships, having  together  a  motive  power 
of  1,853  horses. 

The  Post-office,  which  in  1830  car- 
ried 1,970,303  letters,  in  1840  delivered 
2,872,280. 

During  these  periods  the  Customs* 
receipts  have  also  increased  wonder- 
fully, for,  notwithstanding  wood  has 
been  exported  almost  free,  and  iron  at 
only  one-half  of  the  former  duty,  and 
although  the  duties  upon  other  articles 
have  been  materially  reduced,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Government  have  risen 
from  1,918,551  dollars  to  2,904,589 
dollars. 

The  duty  upon  spirits,  however, 
which  in  1837  produced  729,181  dol- 
lars, had  fallen  between  that  time  and 
1840  to  503,360  dollars — a  decrease 
which  is  infinitely  more  the  subject  of 
congratulation  than  regret. 

Amongst  the  numerous  articles  in 
which  great  progress  had  been  made, 
we  may  particularly  mention  the  manu- 
facture of  refined  sugar.  In  the  year 
1826,  2,209,853  lb.  of  sugar  and 
2,236,146  lb.  of  syrup  were  manufac- 
tured, but  in  the  year  1840,  the  relative 
increase  in  the  fabrication  of  these  arti- 
cles was  8,  144,841  lb.  of  the  former, 
and  3,452,511  lb.  of  the  latter. 

The  Swedish  silk  and  tobacco  manu- 
factures have  much  diminished.  In 
the  year  1780,  Sweden  delivered 
367,060  ells  of  the  former,  and 
1,708.951  lb.  of  the  latter  article; 
whereas,  in  1840,  the  respective  quan- 
tities produced  were  148,825  ells  of 
silk,  and  1,561,304  lb.  of  tobacco. 

The  snuff  manufacture,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  much  cause  for  congratula- 
tion, as  it  has  increased  from  137,762 
lb.  to  2,105,  949  lb. 

The  fabrication  of  woollen,  of  cotton, 
and  linen  cloths,  has  experienced  great 
extension,  inasmuch  as  at  the  period 
beforementioned,  the  respective  quan- 
tities manufactured  -fvere,  424,192  ells 
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of  woollen,  and  199,259  ells  of  linen 
and  cotton  stuffs;  now  725,326  ells 
are  made  of  the  former,  and  1,296,822 
ells  of  the  latter ;  and  if  to  these  quan- 
tities, the  handicraft  of  the  country 
people  for  their  own  use  be  brought 
into  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  year  1834,  no  less  than 
4,683,391  ells  of  stuff  were  produced. 

The  import  of  raw  cotton  was 
319,328  lb.  in  1830  ;  in  1840, 1,853,384. 
The  manufacture  of  yarn,  which  in 
1821  did  not  exceed  64,667  nb.,liad 
increased  in  1840  to  1,407,268  lb.  The 
import  of  cotton  yarn,  though  it  was 
forbidden  in  November,  1825,  at  which 
time  the  quantity  brought  in  was 
171,667  lb.,  has,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition,  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  ten  years ;  indeed  the  quantity  of  all 
sorts  imported  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  1,170,  065  lb. ;  which,  added  to  the 
native  manufactures,  would  show  that 
this  branch  of  industry  had  increased 
two-and-twenty  fold. 

Two  other  branches  of  manufactures, 
viz.,  paper  and  glass,  have  in  these 
last  20  years  also  greatly  increased  in 
the  value  of  their  production,  the  dif- 
ference being  relatively  from  206,389 
dollars  of  the  former,  and  152,170  dol- 
lars of  the  latter,  to  790,663  dollars 
worth  of  paper,  and  350,660  of  glass. 

In  proportion  as  the  Customs'  duties 
have  been  lowered,  the  imports  of 
various  articles  have  increased :  coffee, 
for  instance,  the  import  of  which  was 
on  an  average,  in  1824,  1,410,000  lb., 
and  in  1828,  2,581,523  lb.,  has  within 
that  period  and  1840,  increased  wonder- 
fully, the  quantity  taken  in  the  latter 
year  being  no  less  than  5,191,372  lb. 

Tables  are  given  in  this  work  which 
show  the  state  of  the  finances,  the 
Government  accounts,  and  the  State 
bank. 

The  latter,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Government,  had  in  the  year  1821 
notes  for  about  29,778,000  dollars  in 
circulation,  which  item  in  1840  had  in- 
creased to  36,084,000  dollars,  and  their 
metallic  funds  had,  within  the  same 
period,  risen  from  4,594,000,  to 
6,837,000  silver  dollars. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the 
surplus  of  the  State  revenues  have 
been  steadily  devoted  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  which  in  the 
year  1810,  amounted  to  22,000,000 
dollars  specie,  home  and  foreign  debts 


inclusive";  at  the  present  moment  the 
whole  of  this  sum  has  been  paid  off 
within  3,870,000  dollars,  which  the 
Bank  still  holds,  and  has  held  from  the 
war-years  in  1808. 

In  addition  to  these  payments,  the 
commission  have  had  the  means  of 
disposing  of  88,983,190  dollars  banco, 
which  have  been  advanced  for  useful 
public  works. 

The  general  income  or  contribution 
tax,  which  was  5  per  cent,  on  all  in- 
come arising  as  well  from  moveable  as 
immoveable  property,  and  which  even 
included  the  pay  of  public  functionaries 
and  officers  in  the  army,  and  from 
which,  in  1821,  was  produced  2,750,850 
dollars,banco,  was  reduced  to  1,505,500 
dollars  in  1840;  and  ^niany  more  im- 
portant remissions  are  yet  expected  to 
take  place  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 
State  Assembly. 

Spain. — The  Regent  dissolved  the 
Cortes  by  decree  on  the  4th  of  January, 
The  new  Cortes  are  convoked  for  the 
3rd  of  April. 

India  and  Trieste,  Dec.  22. — The 
managers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  have 
published  a  notification,  stating  that 
the  Austrian  brig  Pylades  had  arrived 
with  a  cargo  of  tea,  rice,  and  indigo, 
from  Alexandria,brought  from  India  to 
Suez  by  the  Bengalee  Indiaman,  and 
conveyed  from  Suez  to  Cairo  on  camels. 
This  fact  merits  great  attention,  for  it 
is  the  first  cargo  brought  direct  from 
India  to  Trieste.  We  are  informed 
that  two-wheel  carriages  are  being 
constructed  to  carry  goods  from  Suez 
to  Cairo,  in  consequence  of  which  an 
immense  saving  will  be  made  in  the 
expense  of  carriage.  In  future,  articles 
of  European  consumption,  instead  of 
going  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
will  be  forwarded  to  Trieste. 

The  Population  of  Russia. — The 
last  official  census  of  Russia  gives  the 
following  as  the  populations  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  empire  : — St.  Peters- 
burgh,  470,202  souls;  Moscow,',349,068 ; 
Odessa,  60,055;  Cronstadt, '  64,717  ; 
Wilna,  54,499;  Toula,  51,735;  Kiew, 
47,424 ;  Astracan,  45,938 ;  Casan, 
41,304;  Sebastopol,  31,155;  Darpat, 
12,203;  Abo,  13,050;  Htlsingfors, 
12,725.  Warsaw,  has  140,571  inhabi- 
tants.—  Galiijnani's  Messenger. 
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Colonial  Bank. — The  proceedings 
of  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  which 
took  place  January  4,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  are  not  calculated  to  check  the 
prevailing  defect  in  joint-stock  esta- 
blishments, for  the  payment  of  a  divi- 
dend with  this  concern  is  ranked 
paramount  to  safety,  and  the  strength 
of  a  reserved  fund.  The  shares  of  the 
Colonial  Bank,  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  £500,000  in  shares  of  .£100  each, 
and  on  which  £25  per  share  was  paid, 
are  now  only  worth  £15  per  share. 
One  of  the  proprietors  observed  very 
justly,  that  *'  it  was  impolitic  to  declare 
any  dividend,  as  he  considered  it  must 
be  out  of  the  capital.  The  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Bank,  as  well  as  another, 
had  failed,  in  consequence  of  continuing 
such  a  practice."  The  worthy  pro- 
prietor might  have  added  with  perfect 
justice,  that  every  bank  must  fail  in  the 
end  which  continues  such  a  practice. 
It  appears  by  the  published  report  that 
the  profits  made  by  the  Colonial  Bank 
during  the  half-year  ended  30th  June, 
1842,  amounted  to  ^£15,361  Is.  5d., 
from  which,  deducting  the  half-yearly 
proportion  of  the  preliminary  expenses, 
there  remained  an  available  balance  of 
.£14,361  Is.  5d.,  and  from  that  amount 
the  directors  recommended,  and  the 
meeting  adopted,  a  dividend  of  two  per 
cent.,  being  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  the  paid-up  capital, 
requiring  £10,000,  and  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  £4,361  Is.  5d.  to  be  carried  to 
the  fund  for  bad  debts.  By  the  same 
report  it  appears  that  the  reserved  fund 
was  £24,147  2s.  9d.,  and  the  fund  for 
bad  debts,  .£4,627  2s.  7d. ;  which 
latter  sum,  by  adding  the  stated  sur- 
plus of  ^£4,361  Is.  5d.,  would  be  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  i'9,033  4s. ; 
making  in  cumulo  a  fund  to  meet  con- 
tingencies of  .£33,180  6s.  9d.  If  the 
business  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  during 
"  the  half-year  just  ended,"  had  shown 
any  amount  of  net  profits,  the  basis  on 
which  the  dividend  was  declared  as 
being  paid  out  of  the  profits  might  have 
been  justified.  But  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  truth,  for  it  appears  that  the 
losses   sustained    by    the    bank    now 


amount  to  .£50,000  beyond  the  reser- 
ved fund  ;  so  that,*  as  was  remarked 
by  Mr.  Wood  at  the  meeting,  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  .£80,000  at  least,  and 
the  shares  had  been  depressed  in  value 
considerably.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  a  gross  blunder  and 
self-delusion  to  declare  a  dividend  out 
of  the  June  profits.  The  basis  on 
which  that  profit  stood  no  longer  exis- 
ted. The  reserve  fund,  the  fund  for 
bad  debts,  and  the  profit  of  ^61 5,361 
Is.  ,5d.  were  all  gone,  vanished  into 
smoke,  swept  away  together,  and  a 
balance  of  loss  stood  in  their  place  of 
more  than  £30,000.     Thus— 

Dr. 
Loss £80,000 

Cr. 

Reserved  fund £24,147    2  9 

Fund  for  bad  debts 4,672    2  7 

Profit    ..    15,361     1  5 

Balance 35,819  13  3 

£80,000  0  0 
The  directors  of  the  Colonial  Bank 
should  have  placed  the  naked  truth 
before  their  own  eyes  and  that  of  their 
constituents,  and  not  deceived  them- 
selves or  others.  Instead  of  recom- 
mending a  dividend  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  half  year  ending  in  June,  they 
should  have  recommended  that  they 
should  be  held  over  to  compensate  the 
loss  sustained.  The  prevailing  error 
of  joint-stock  concerns  is  the  concession 
of  high  dividends.  The  Colonial  Bank 
paid  dividends  of  6,  7,  and  8  percent., 
when  they  should  never  have  exceeded 
4  or  5  per  cent. ;  and  the  directors  now 
declare  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent.,  when 
prudence  told  them  to  pay  none  at  all. 
The  Colonial  Bank  may  have  suffered 
losses  during  the  recent  years  of  de- 
pression in  trade,  without  blame  to  the 
management ;  but  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  directors  to  pay  a  dividend, 
with  those  losses  staring  them  in  the 
face,  and  the  assertion  that  it  was  pay- 
able from  profits,  which  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  absolute  loss,  is  an 
instance  of  mismanagement  quite  inde- 
fensible on  any  sound  principles  of 
banking.  The  share-holders  have 
themselves  to  blame.  The  point  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  open  to  theni|  at 
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all  events,  and  by  a  majority  they 
swallowed  the  bait.  This  is  not  a  case 
o(  mismanagement,  therefore,  through 
"  misplaced  confidence,"  to  be  obviated 
by  the  adoption  of  more  stringent 
clauses  in  the  deed  of  settlement 

Attempt  to  Assassinate  Mr.  E. 
Drummond,  private  Secretary  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. — On  Friday 
afternoon,  Jan.  20th.,  about  half-past 
four  o'clock,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charing  Cross  was  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation  by  the  report  of  a 
most  determined  and  extraordinary 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  above-named 
gentleman,  when  proceeding  towards 
Downing-street.  The  contents  of  the 
first  pistol  hit  Mr.  Drummond  in  the 
left  side  of  his  body.  The  second  pistol 
was  discharged  while  struggling  with  a 
policeman.  He  managed  with  some 
difficulty  to  walk  back  to  the  residence 
of  his  brother  Mr.  G.  Drummond,  the 
banker,  at  Charing-Cross,  but  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, No.  19,  Grosvenor- street,  Gros- 
venor-square. 

The  prisoner  is  a  respectable-looking 
young  man-,  the  following  was  the 
charge  entered  against  him ; — ["  Daniel 
M'Naugiiten,  aged  27,  7,  Poplar-row, 
Newington,  '  turner,' from  90,  Xiyde- 
street,  Anderston,  Glasgow,  about  — 
months,  for  discharging  two  loaded 
pistols  at  Edw.  Drummond,  Esq.,  at 
Charing-Cross,  and  wounding  him. 
Property  found  on  his  person,  two  £5 
Bank  of  England  notes,  a  receipt  on 
the  Glasgow  and  Shipping  Bank  for 
£750,  to  the  credit  of  Daniel  M'Naugh- 
ten;  4  sovereigns,  lis.  4d.  silver.  Id. 
in  copper,  a  key  and  knife,  and  10 
pistol  caps ;  also  a  brace  of  pistols."] 
After  his  examination  before  Mr.  Hall 
the  chief  magistrate  at  Bow-street,  he 
was  lodged  in  Tothill-fields  Bridewell. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Drummond  died  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  January  25th,  at  about 
twenty  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock. 
Intelligence  of  the  melancholy  and 
painful  result  spread  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  over  every  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  a  feeling  of  deep  sympathy 
pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  Mr. 
Drummond  was  in  his  fifty-first  year, 
having  been  born  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1792.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  Mr.  Drummond's  death  being 
communicated     to    M'Naughten,     he 


betrayed   no  emotion,    and    appeared 
desirous  of  avoiding  conversing  on  the 

subject No  motives  whatever  can  be 

discovered  that  induced  him  to  commit 
the  rash  act. 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body 
of  Mr.  Drummond,  on  Thursday,  27th 
January,  before  Mr.  Gell,  coroner  for 
Westminster,  and  a  respectable  jury  ; 
who,  after  the  examination  of  several 
witness,  unanimously  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  ''  Wilful  Murder  against  Daniel 
M'Naughten  ;"  and  the  coroner  issued 
his  warrant  for  the  committal  of 
M'Naughten  to  Newgate. — From  the 
evidence  of  medical  men,  the  wound 
was  fatal  from  the  first. 

The  Royal  Navy. — The  Navy  at  the 
present  time,  consists  of  234  vessels  of 
all  sorts,  mounting  in  the  whole  3,890 
guns,  which  is  about  670  guns  less 
than  in  January  1842,  and  consequent- 
ly there  are  about  7,000  seamen  fewer 
in  employ.  It  appears  we  have 
18  sea-going  line  of  battle  ships, 
being  seven  less  than  last  year ;  32 
frigates,  being  five  less  than  last  year ; 
39  sloops,  one  less  ;  36  smaller  vessels, 
nineteen  less  than  last  year  ;  64 
steamers,'four  additional ;  21  surveying 
vessels;  10  troop  ships;  and  10  re- 
ceiving ships.  Our  force  at  home 
comprises  004  guns :  packets,  46  ;  Me- 
diterranean, 1,035;  Brazils,  403;  East 
Indies,  280;  North  America  and  West 
Indies,  476  ;  Cape  and  Coast  of  Africa, 
309  ;  surveying,  93  ;  troop  ships,  56. 

West  Indies. — Lord  Stanley  has,  it 
is  understood,  resolved  to  give  the 
recommendation  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  West 
Indies  and  West  Africa  a  fair  trial,  so 
far  as  emigration  from  Africa  to  those 
colonies  is  concerned. 

First  Ship  to  Hong-Kong  — The 
James  Campbell  sailed  on  the  —  of 
January  from  the  Broomielaw  for 
Hong-Kong,  one  of  the  ports  opened  to 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  in 
terms  of  the  late  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  China.  The  vessel,  we 
understand,  was  a  bumper,  having  as 
much  merchandise  on  board  as  it  can 

conveniently  carry Glasgoiv  Courier. 

Hong  -  Kong.  —  The  Gazette  of 
Friday,  January  6th,  contains  an 
order  in  council,  creating  a  court  of 
justice,  with  criminal  and  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  in  the  island  of  Hong- 
Kong,  which  have  hitherto  been  at 
Canton. 
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Loss  OF  THE  Jesse  Logan  East  In- 
DiAMAN. — The  Jesse  Logan,  850  tons, 
Captain  Major,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Logan,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  from 
wiiieh  port  she  traded  to  and  from  Cal- 
cutta, was  driven  aground  of  Boscastle 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  on  Monday 
night  16th  of  January,  and  became  a 
total  wreck.  The  crew  snd  passengers 
had  abandoned  the  vessel,  and  were 
providentially  saved. 

Loss  OF  THE  Conqueror  Eastindia- 

MAN On    Friday  night   the  13th  of 

January,  the  Conqueror,  800  tons; 
Captain  Duggins,  from  Calcutta,  laden 
with  rum,  sugar,  silk,  and  a  general 
cargo,  struck  off  Lornel,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Canche  on  the  coast  of  France 
about  half-past  ten.  We  regret  to  say 
tliat  out  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  in 
all  eighty  persons,  only  one  boy  was 
saved.  The  whole  of  the  cargo  was 
lost.  The  East  India  Company's  des- 
patches have  been  saved  and  forwarded 
to  London.  A  large  3mast  Russian 
vessel  struck  off  Etaples,  and  every 
soul  perished.  The  Mary  schooner,  a 
perfect  wreck,  was  towed  into  Bou- 
logne on  Friday.  A  Swede,  with  all 
hands,  was  lost  off  Portel. 

The  Monk  steamer.  Captain  Hughes, 
from  Portkinthean  to  Liverpool,  laden 
with  pigs,  butter,  &c.  struck  on  the  north 
bank  of  Carnarvon  bar,  January  7,  when 
unfortunately  25  lives  were  lost. 

The  loss  of  vessels  and  of  lives,  dur- 
ing the  late  gales  have  been  more 
severe  than  for  many  years  past. 

The  West  India  Mails. — The  foU 
lowing  notice  has  been  issued  by  com- 
mand of  the  Postmaster- General  : — 
Henceforward  mails  for  La  Guayra  and* 
Puerto  Cabello  will  be  made  up  and 
dispatched  from  London  on  the  15th  as 
well  as  the  1st  of  each  month,  to  be 
forwarded  from  Falmouth  by  the  Royal 
Mail  steamer,  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment having  provided  a  sailing  vessel 
for  their  conveyance  between  those  ports 
and  St  Thomas.  Persons  desirous  of 
forwarding  letters  and  newspapers  for 
New  Grenada  by  this  conveyance,  may 
do  so  by  specially  addressing  them  via 
La  Guayra,  otherwise  they  will  be  trans- 
mitted in  the  usual  way,  via  Jamaica 
and  Carthagena.  The  mails  for  the 
following  places  will  be  made  up  on  the 
1st  and  15th  of  the  month  : — Antigua, 
Barbadoes,  Berbice,  Cape  Haytien,  Da- 
merara,   Dominica,    Grenada,   Guada- 


oupe,  Havanna,  Jamaica,  La  Guayra, 
Martinique,  Montserrat,  Nassau,  Nevis, 
Puerto  Cabello,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  St. 
Kitts,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Vin- 
cent's, Tampico,  Tobago,  Tortula,  Trin- 
idad, and  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico,  Honduras, 
Chagres,  Carthagena,  and  Santa  Martha 
on  the  1st  of  the  month  only.  All  let- 
ters to  the  foreign  possessions  must  be 
pre-paid. 

British  and  North  American 
Mails  for  1843.—  The  following  is  the 
arrangement  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Lowther,  her 
Majesty's  postmaster-general,  and  the 
British  and  North  American  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  for  the 
conveying  the  government  mails  during 
1843,  to  and  from  Boston  and  Halifax, 
via  Liverpool : — 

From        From      From 
Liverpool.  Boston.  Halifax. 
Caledonia  Jan.  4th.  last  packet  sailed. 

Britannia 


1st 


„  ,  I  next  packet 
""^  Idue  Jan.  16. 


Acadia        Feb.  4th. 

r'aledonia  ..  1st  3d  due  Feb.  1(5. 
Columbia  Mar.  4th. 

Acadia  ..  1st         3d    due  Mar.  16. 

Britannia  April  4th. 

Columbia  ..  1st  3d  due  April  16. 
Hibernia  April  19th. 

Britannia       ..    May  1st         3^  f  so  on  in  ro- 
•'  \     tation. 

During  the  months  of  December,  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March,  the  mails 
are  only  made  up  in  London  on  the  3d 
of,  the  month  ;  if  falling  on  a  Sunday, 
on  the  4th.  In  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, they  are  made  up  at  the  Gene- 
ral Post-office,  St.  Martin's-le-grand,  on 
the  3d  and  18th  of  the  month,  and  at 
Boston  the  1st  and  15th,  becoming  due 
on  the  16th  and  31st  at  Liverpool.  The 
above  steam-packets  are  all  of  1,200 
tons  and  440  horse  power  each. 
Coaches  are  established  between  Hali- 
fax and  Pictou,  whence  the  steamers 
Unicom  and  Margaret  convey  the  mails 
to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  all  parts  of 
Canada,  except  'during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
is  closed.  Letters  to  the  United  States 
and  British  North  America,  via  Boston, 
pay  a  uniform  postage  of  1  s.  and  news- 
papers 2d.  each,  which  must  be  prepaid 
when  posted  in  this  country.  To  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Novia 
Scotia  (Halifax  excepted),  the  postage 
is  Is.  2d. ;  newspapere  go  free. 
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EMPLACEMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

[Where  two  places  are  mentioned,  the  last  named  is  that  at  which  the  Depot  of 
the  Regiment  is  stationed.] 
Ist  Life  Guards- 


-Hyde  Park 
3d  Windsor 

Royal  Horse  Guards — Regent's  Park 
1st  Drai^oon  Guards— Canada;  Dorchester 
2d  Nottingham 
Sd  Birmingham 
4th  Dublin 
5th  Dublin 
6th  Glasgow 
7th  Cahir 

Ist  Dragoons — Manchester 
2d  Exeter 

3d  Bengal ;  Maidstone 
4th  Brighton 
6th  Edinburgh 
7th  Hussars — Canterbury 
8th  Hounslow 

9th  Lancers — Bengal ,  Maidstone 
10th  Hussars — Balliucollig 
nth  York 

12th  Lancers — Dudalk 
13th  Light  Dragoons — Ipswich 
14th  Bombay  ;  Maidstone 
I5th  Hussars — Madras  ;  Maidstone 
16th  Lancers — Bengal ;  Maidstone 
17th  Leeds 

Grenadier  Guards  (Ist  batt) — Windsor 
(2d  batt)  Wellington  Barracks 
(3d  batt)  Winchester 

Coldstream  Guards  (1st  batt) — St.  John's  Wood 
(2d  batt)  St.  George's  Barracks 
Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  (Ist    bait)— Portman- 

street  Barracks 
(2d  batt)  The  Tower 

Ist  Foot  (1st  batt)— Gibraltar ;  Templeniore 
(2d  batt)  Canada ;  Kinsale 
2d  Bombay ;  Chatham 
3d  Bengal ;  Chatham 
4th  Ma<lras ;  Chatham 
1 5th  Gibraltar  ;  Cork 
6th  Portsmouth 
7th  Gibraltar ;  Dover 
8th  Dublin 

9th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
lOth  Bengal ;  Sheerness 
nth  Weedon 

12th  Mauritius  ;  Isle  of  Wight 
13th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
I4th  Canada ;  Londonderry 
15th  Chester 
16th  Portsmonth 
1 7th  Aden  ;  Chatham 
t  18th  China;  Chatham 
19th  Malta ;  Dover 
20th  Bermuda;  Isle  of  Wight 
21st  Bengal;  Canterbury 
22d  Bombay ;  Chatham 
23d  Canada ;  Isle  of  Wight 
24th  Devonpoit 
25th  Madras ;  Chatham 
i  26th  China;  Chatham 
27th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Mullingar 
28th  Bombay ;  Chatham 
29th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
30th  N.  Brunswick ;  Galway 
31st  Bengal  ;   Chatham 
32d  Leeds 

33d  St.  Vincent;  Waterford 
34th  Northampton 
35th  Mauritius ;  Clonmel 
36th  Limerick 
37th  Dublin 
38th Corfu;  Hull 


39th  Bengal ;  Canterbury 

40th  Bombay ;  Chatliam 

t  41st  Madras;  Chatham 

42d  Malta ;  Isle  of  Wight 

43d  Canada;  Enniskilleu 

44th  Bengal ;  Chatham 

45th  Cork  : 

46th  Barbadoes ;  Templeraore 

47th  Antigua;  Castlebar 

48th  Gibraltar;  Guernsey 

49th  China ;  Chatham 

50th  Bengal;  Chatham 

51st  V.  D.  Land;  Canterbury 

52d  N.  Brunswick;  Atliloue 

5Sd  Edinburgh 

54th  Belfait 

55th  China;  Chatham 

56th  Birr 

57th  Madras;  Cliathara 

J  58th  Chatham 

59th  Trinidad  ;  .lersey 

60th  (1st  batt)  Manchester  ;  (2d  batt)  Jamaica  ; 

Newry 
61st  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
62d  Bengal ;  Chatham 
63d  Madras ;  Chatham 
t  64th  Nova  Scotia;  Tralee 
65th  Manchester 
66th  Glasgow 
67th  Plymouth 
68th  Canada;  Perth 
69th  Dublin 

t  70th  Canada;  Waterford 
71st  Canada;  Isle  of  Wight 
72d  Bolton 

t  73d  Newport,  South  Wales 
74th  Canada;  Cashel 
75  th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Gosport 
76th  Fermoy 

77th  Corfu ;  Tilbury  Fort 
78th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
79th  Gibraltar ;  Aberdeen 
80th  New  South  Wales  ;  Chatham 
§  81st  Antigua  ;  Athlone 
II  82d  Jamaica;  Boyle  J 
83d  Canada ;  Armagh 
84th  Madras :  Chatham 
85th  Canada ;  Nenagh 
86th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
87th  Mauritius ;  Paisley 
88th  Malta ;  Stirling 
89th  Canada;  Naas 
90th  Ceylon;  Dublin 
9l8t  Cape ;  Isle  of  Wight 
92d  Barbadoes  ;  Dundee 
93d  Canada ;  Carlisle 
94th  Bombay;  Canterbury    T 
95th  Ceylon  ;  Sheerness 
96th  New  South  Wales ;  Canterbury 
97th  Corfu ;   Winchester 
98th  China ;  Brecon 
99th  New  South  Wales ;  Chatham 
Rifle  Brigade  (1st  batt.)  Malta;  Drogheda  (2d 

batt.)  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Isle  of  Wight.^ 
1st  W.  I.  R.  Demerara 
2d  Jamaica 
3d  Sierra  Leone 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.  Ceylon 
R.  Canada  Rifle  Regt.  Canada"" 
Cape  Mounted  Riflemen— Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Royal  Newfoundland  Cos.— Newfoundland 
Royal  Malta  Fencible  Regt  —Malta 
St.  Helena  Regt.— St.  Helena 


Those  Regis,  marked  thus  t  are  under  orders  to  return  home  ;  §  for  Canada ; 
Thus  t  under  orders  for  New  South  Wales. 


for  Nova  Scotia. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Alberga,  Mr.  H.  A.  wife,  of  a  son,  on  8th  Nov. 

in  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica, 
Bennett,  George,  Esq.  Surgeon  F.  L.  S.  lady  of, 

a  daughter,  on  11th  July,  at  Sydney. 
Coutts,  Mrs.  Thomas,  of  a  daughter,  on  the  8th 

July,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Gillman,  Mrs.  William,  of  a  son,  on  28th  Oct. 

at  Tryall  Estate,  St.  James',  Jamaica. 
Hardwagne,  Joseph,  Esq.  lady,  of  a  daughter, 

on  26th  Oct.  at  Port  Antonio. 
Huslter,  William,  Esq.  High  Sheriff,   lady  of, 

a  son,  on  8th  July,  at  Linthorpe,  New  South 

Wales. 
Jamaica,   the   lady  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  of  a 

daughter,  on  9th  Nov.  at  Bisliop's  Lodge. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  H.  W.  of  a  daughter,  on  the  8th 

July,  at  Sydney. 
Lewis,  Joseph,  Esq.  lady,  of  a  daughter,  on  1st 

November,    at  Roxbro  Castle,  Manchester, 

Jamaica. 
Mackinnon,  Louis,  Esq.  lady  of,  a  son,  on  22d 

Nov.  at  Halse  Hall,  Clarendon,  Jamaica. 
Murray,  Mrs.  James,  of  a  son,  on  5th  Nov.  at 

Lottery  Estate,  Jamaica. 
Osborn,  Mrs.  William,  of  a  daughter,  on  the  3d 

Nov.  at  Bryan  Castle  Estate,  in  the  parish  of 

Trelawny,  Jamaica. 
Rowden,  the  Rev.  James,  Wesleyan  Missionary, 

wife  of,  a  son,  on  4th  Nov.  at  the  rectory, 

Morant  Bay,  Jamaica. 
Salamon,  Mrs.  Edward,  of  a  daughter,  on  21st 

July,  at  Sydney. 
Simmons,  the  Rev.  S.  wife,  ofa  son,  on  the  8th 

Nov.  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Smith,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Vere,  Jamaica, 

lady,  of  a  son,  on  29th  Oct.  at  Retirement, 

in  the  above  parish. 
Wainwright,  Mr.  J.  H.  wife,  of  a  daughter,  on 

31st  Oct.  at  Savannah-la- Mar,  Jamaica. 

MARRIAGES. 

Cannan,  Kearsey,  Esq.  Surgeon,  of  Sydney,  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Siddins,  of 
South  Head,  on  the  9th  July,  at  St.  Philip's 
Church,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Carrol,  Francis  Samuel,  Esq.  of  Mount  Ossa 
Plantation,  [Jamaica,  to  Jane  Gilbourne,  of 
the  said  ^parish,  on  the  29th  October,  at  St. 
Andrews. 

Cockell,  Major  William,  of  Her  Majesty's  28th 
Regt.  or  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  only  son  of 
the  late  Lieut.-General  Cockell,  formerly  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Georgi- 
ana  Frederica  Augusta,  fifth  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Kent,  Esq.  Surgeon,  of  Nant- 
wich,  Cheshire,  on  20th  November,  at  Boston, 
United  States. 

Coombs,  Mr.  William,  of  the  Commissariat,  at 
Hong-Kong,  China,  to  Miss  Mary  Flatbery, 
on  10th  August,  at  Hong-Kong. 

Duncan,  Mr.  David,  to  Anna  Romana,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Cade,  Esq.  of  Port  Phillip,  late 
of  Ockbrook,  Derbyshire,  on  the  1st  June,  at 
Hobart  Town. 

Garth,  Captain  James,  of  the  schooner  "  Will 
Watch,"  to  Mrs.  Scott,  relict  of  the  late  Geo. 
Scott,  Esq.  of  Montego  Ray,  ou  19lh  Oct.  at 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 


Gaynair,  Mr.  John,  to  Elizabeth,  [eldest  daugh- 

1  ter  of  the  late  William  James  Angus,  Esq.  on 
2d  Nov.  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

Grant,  Charles,  Captain  Horse  Artillery,  son  of 
the  late  Robert  Grant,  Esq.  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  to  Frances  Eliza,  daughter  of  Lieut  - 
Col.  Roberts,  C.  B.  on  20th  Oct.  at  Meerut, 
East  Indies. 

Gravely,  Mr.  Arthur,  to  Sarah  Blanchard,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Lloyd, 
of  Norwood,  Surrey,  on  8th  July,  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

Holt,  Mr.  John,  to  Miss  Ann  Priston,  on  the 
8th  August,  at  St.  Lawrence  Church,  Sydney. 

Hyman,  J.  Esq.  to  Mildred,  second  daughter 
of  Dr.  De  Cordova,  on  9th  Nov.  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Jenkins,  Griffith,  Esq.  Lieut.  Indian  Navy,  to 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Jones,  Esq. 
of  Crosswood,  Montgomerj'shire,  on  the  4th 
December,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
London. 

Lesslie,  Mr.  William,  late  of  Dunbar,  Scotland, 
to  Hephzibah,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  C. 
Gordon,  of  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  on  23d  July, 
at  Sydney. 

Livingston,  David,  Esq.  to  Grace,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  William  Gilfilliom,  on  22d  Oct.  at 
the  Rhynol  Plantation,  in  Clarendon,  Ja- 
maica. 

Machonochie,  William  Maxwell  George,  Esq. 
llth  Light  Cavalry,  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Alexander  Machonochie  (Lord  Meadowbank) 
to  Maria  Isabella,  daughter  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Roberts,  C.  B.  on  20th  October,  at  Meerut, 
East  Indies. 

Mackey,  George  E.  Esq,  I.  P.  of  Warronley,  Port 
Phillip,  to  Miss  Fanny  Dight,  of  Richmond, 
on  1st  June,  by  special  license,  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

Marsh,  Charles  W.  Esq.  to  Janetta  Maria, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Major  M'Leod, 
of  Talisker,  on  16th  July,  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Newtown,  New  South  Wales. 

Miller,  William,  eldest  son  of  George  Miller, 
Esq.  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  Ann,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bassett,  Esq.  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Ejist,  on  the  14th  November, 
at  Kingston. 

Russell,  Frederick  Brown,  Esq.  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's 28th  Regiment,  to  Mary  Elizabeth, 
third  daughter  of 'Sir  John  Jamison,  Knight, 
M.  C.  of  Regentville,  on  4th  June,  by  special 
license,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Shortland,  the  Hon.  Willoughby,  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, to  Isabella  Kate,  eldest  daugliter  of 
Robert  A.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  Registrar-General 
of  Deeds,  on  19th  June,  at  Auckland. 

Whitelaw,  John,  Esq.  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Toxteth 
Park,  Liverjjool,  on  16lh  July,  at  Hopewell, 
New  South  Wales. 

Williams,  Mr.  Henry,  to  Mary  Anna,  second 
daughter  of  Robert  Chandler,  Esq.  on  the  9th 
Nov.  at  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Wise,  George  Foster,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
ward Wise,  Esq.  of  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wijiht, 
to  Frances  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  late  Mil- 
bourne  Marsh,  Esq.  of  Jamaica,  and  niece  of 
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the  late  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  Chief  Justice  of 

New  ■  South  Wales,  on  21st  June,  at  Scone, 

New  South  Wales. 
Young,  Joshua  Richmond,  Esq.  Merchant,  to 

Mary,  second   daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
'  Scott,  Esq.  of  Turin,  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 

on  2d  August,  at  St.  James's  Church,  Sydney, 
,    New  South  Wales. 

DEATHS. 

Alexander,  Admiral  Thomas,  on  10th  January, 
at  his  residence  in  Hampshire.  His  services 
extended  over  a  space  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Glory,  in 
Lord  Howe's  action ;  and  at  the  capture  of 
the  Dutch  squadron,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1796,  he  commanded  the  Hope 
sloop. 

Atcherley,  William  Langton  Shairp,  first  Lieut. 
Royal  Marines,  son  of  the  late  Major  Atcher- 
ley, R.  M.  and  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Atcherley,  M.  A.  formerly  Head  Master  of 
Shrewsbury  School,  on  8th  August,  on  board 
the  Endymion,  Chinese  Expedition,  from  the 
eifects  of  the  climate  and  fatigue. 

Browne,  General  Gore,  Colonel  of  the  44th  regt. 
on  12th  Jan.  aged  79  years,  at  Weymouth. 
This  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  had 
passed  62  years  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  {served  in  Holland,  and  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  the  10th  and  19th  September, 
and  2d  October,  1799,  and  he  commanded 
the  brigade  that  carried  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Monte  Video  by  assault,  and  was  after- 
wards wounded  at  Walcheren.  The  deceased 
was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  44th 
Regt.  (the  East  Essex)  the  29th  Jan.  1820. 
His  commission  was  dated  as  follows  : — En- 
sign, 5th  July,  1780;  Lieutenant,  3d  March, 
1789;  Captain,  8th  June,  1793;  Major,  1.5th 
June,  1794;  Lieut.-Col.  30th  Nov.  1796;  Col. 
IstJan.  1805;  Major-Gen.  2Sth  July,  1810; 
Lieut.-Gen.  12th  Aug.  1819 ;  and  General, 
10th  Jan.  1837. 

Codner,  Wniiain,  Esq.  on  11th  Nov.  at  New 
Hope  Pen,  St.  Ann's,  Jamaica,  in  his  40th 
year. 

Coveny,  Hannah,  relict  of  the  late  T.  Coveny, 
Esq.  County  Cork,  Ireland,  on  17th  July,  at 
Sydney 

Deacon,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles,  K.  C.  B.  on 
30th  Dec.  at  Great  Berkhanipstead,  Hert- 
fordshire. 

Douglass,  Charles,  Esq.  on  31st  Oct.  at  Hill- 
side Great   House,  Vere,   Jamaica,  aged  44 

!  years,  regretted  by  a  community  in  which  he 
had  long  lived. 

Drummond,  Major-General  Percy.  C.  B.  Di- 
rector-General of  Artillery,  on   1st  January, 

[  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  aged  65 
years. 

Evans;  Henry,  Esq.  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red, 
at  Old  Town,  County  Cork,  Ireland. 

Fell,  Mr.  R.  W.  on  15th  Sept.  on  board  the 
Cornwallis,  off  Nankin,  China. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  George,  at  Tamar  Cottage,  Laun- 
ceston.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  on  27th  June, 
after  a  setere  illness,  in  the  23d  year  of  her 
age ;  beloved,  esteemed,  and  respected  by 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her,  acquaint- 
ance. 

Fotheringham,  K.  E.  Esq.  on  2d  Nov.  at  King- 
stun,  Jamaica. 

Gordon,  James,  Esq.  of  Forcett,  New  South 
Wales,  on  18th  August,  aged  63  years.  He 
■was  for  many  years  a  leading  public'  charac- 
ter, although  for  several  years  retired  from 
public  life. 


Graham,  Miss  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  James 
Graham,  Esq.  a  resident  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  Grand-daughter  of  the  late 
George  Graham,  Esq.  M.P.  and  Lord-Lieut, 
of  the  County  of  Kinross,  in  Scotland — on 
board  the  Medusa,  on  her  passage  from 
England. 

Greaven,  Andrew,  Esq.  on  2d  Nov.  at  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica,  much  and  deservedly  la- 
mented. 

Hall,  Mrs.  relict  of  William  Hall,  Esq.  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  30th  December,  at 
the  Abbey  Grounds,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in 
her  91st  year. 

Hay,  John,  Esq.  late  of  the  Madras  Medical 
Board,  on  29th  Dec.  at  Ramsgate,  deeply  and 
affectionately  regretted,  by  all  his  relatives 
and  friends. 

Henderson,  Rear- Admiral  R.  on  22d  January, 
at  his  residence  in  Aberdeenshire.  This  gal- 
lant officer  entered  the  British  navy  in  April, 
1793,  and  was  at  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucie, 
in  1803,  and  in  the  same  year  was  severely 
wounded  while  gallantly  boarding  a  privateer 
in  a  boat  off  Trinidad.  He  was  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  Surinam,  in  1804,  where  he  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  pow- 
der magazine.  His  commission  was  dated 
as  follows  :— Lieut.  29th  May,  1799  ;  Com- 
mander, 21st  June,  1804;  Captain,  22d  Jan. 
1806  ;  and  Rear- Admiral,  28th  June,  1838. 

Jarrett,  Thomas,  Esq.  29th  July,  at  Singapore, 
East  Indies,  aged  32  years. 

Kidd,  Dr.  of  Her  Majesty's  sloop  Lily,  on  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  station. 

Lawford,  Admiral  Sir  John,  K.  C.  B.  on  22nd 
Jan.  at  his  residence,  Grove-End  Road,  St. 
John's  Wood,  London. 

MacmuUen,  Lieut.  Frederick  Somers,  1st  Ben- 
gal European  Light  Infantry,  third  son  of  S. 
Macmullen,  M.  D.  of  Dover,  on  1st  Nov.  at 
Kurnant,  East  Indies,  aged  25  years. 

Millar,  Capiain  John,  of  the  26lh  regt.  Bengal 
Native  Infantry,  on  17th  Sept.  on  board  the 
ship  Conquerer. 

M'Intosh,  Mr.  John,  Chief  Constable  of  Goul- 
bourne,  on  0th  July,  at  Tourang  Stockade, 
New  South  Wales. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Sarah,  fonnerly  of  Holcombe,  So- 
mersetshire, on  26th  June,  at  Parramatta, 
aged  36  years.  Her  husband  and  five  chil- 
dren have  sustained  an  incalculable  loss. 
The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society  for  many  years,  which  she 
first  joined  in  France.  During  her  residence 
in  this  colony,  sYie  showed  how  Christians 
ought  to  live,  and  her  last  great  act  was  to 
show  Christians  how  to  die.  The  poor  and 
the  sick  of  Parramatta  have  lost  no  ordinary 
friend. 

Ounslow,  Captain  R.  C.  of  the  91st  Regt.  on 
4th  Oct.  at  Graham's  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  aged  24. 

Pennock,  Ann,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Pennock,  Methodist  Association  Missionary, 
on  27th  Nov.  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  She  was 
born  at  Old  Road,  in  the  island  of  St.  Kitt's, 
on  the  nth  March,  1790,  and  married  to  Mr. 
Pennock  on  the  4th  January,  1820.  In  her, 
every  Christian  grace  was  exemplified  in  all 
its  brightness  for  31  years.  As  a  wife,  she 
was  everything  that  the  best  of  wives  possi- 
bly could  be. 

Peacock,  Christiana,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Pea- 
cock, Post  Master  at  Sorell  Town,  on  the  9th 
July,  at  the  School  House,  Sorell  Town,  New 
South  Wales. 

Phaup,  Marthinus,  on  22d  Sept.  aged  .'8  years, 
at  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


BIKTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 
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Po'Wys,  Jane,  ■wife  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Robert 
Vernon  Powys,  12th  Regt.  Bengal  Native  In- 
fantry, and  third  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Beckett,  Esq.  of  Enfield,  on  6th  Nov.  near 
Cawnpore. 

Rowlby,  J.  G.  Assistant-Surgeon  33d  Regt.  on 
26th  Oct.  at  Morne  Fortune,  St.  Lucia,  West 
Indies. 

Sealy,  George  J.  Esq.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Vice-Consul  at  Lima,  on  29th  Aug.  at  Lima, 
aged  6!. 

Scriven,  William  Temple  Courand  Esq.  of  the 
Bombay  Army,  late  Paymaster  of  Pensions, 
Dapoolie,  on  20th  Dec.  at  Kensington,  aged 
37  years. 

Solomon,  Asher,  Esq.  lady  of,  on  4th  Nov.  in 
Moutego  Bay,  Jamaica,  aged  27  years. 

Stauden,  Mr.  Thomas,  formerly  of  Fair  Lawn 
House,  Hammersmith,  on  22d  Oct.  at  Gra- 
ham's Town,  South  Africa,  aged  70  years. 

Smith,  William,  Secretary  to  the  Honourable 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  18th  Jan.  at 
Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  aged  54. 

Thomas,  Joseph,  Esq.  Deputy  Inspector-Gen. 
of  Health  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  10th  Jan. 
at  Westbury,  near  Bristol. 

TurnbuU,  Emily  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Robert 
TurnbuU,  Esq.  on  Uth  Nov.  on  Thuilleries 
Estate,  Island  of  Grenada,  West  Indies,  aged 
5  years. 


Wetheral,  General  G.  C.  H.  on  18th  Dec.  at 
Castle  Hill,  Ealing,  aged  88  years. 

Wood,  Oswald,  Esq.  M.  D.  Provost  Mar$haU 
General  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  on  5th 
Nov.  of  yellow  fever,  at  Antigua.  Dr.  Wood 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  London  mercer, 
and  born  December  28th,  1804.  His  medical 
education  was  completed  at  Edinburgh, where 
he  took  his  degree,  and  was  distinguished 
alike  for  his  literary  tastes  and  professional 
talent.  In  Antiguua,  as  we  see  from  the 
"  Weekly  Register,"  he  was  generally  and 
greatly  esteemed ;  and,  indeed,  his  amiable 
qualities  and  extensive  knowledge  must  have 
endeared  him  to  all  who  enjoyed  his  ac- 
quaintance in  any  country  and  in  any  clime. 
Dr.  Wood  married  Joanna  Adam,  the  niece 
(or  grandniece  ?)  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam, 
Rector  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh. 
She  was  seized  with  the  dreadful  disorder  of 
which  her  husband  died,  and  expired  on  the 
30th  Oct.  Mrs.  Adam,  her  mother,  having 
died  of  the  same  malaily  on  the  12th  of  the 
same  month.  The  three  were  not  divided  in 
death,  but  sleep  under  one  mound  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  John's.  Five  children  are 
thus  left  desolate  and  parentless,  four  in 
England,  and  an  infant  at  Antigua. 


THE     REVENUE. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ending  3th  of  January,  1842  and  1843,  showing  the  In- 
crease or  Decrease  under  each  head  thereof. 


SOURCES. 

Quarters  ended 
January  5, 

i 

a 

Years  ended 
January  5, 

0) 

G 

1842. 

1843. 

1842. 

1843. 

Q 

Customs 

Excise 

£ 

4795274 
3739270 
1618517 
1910010 

127000 
49000 
15052 

26187 

146859 

£ 

4214089 

3022008 

1561754 

1886163 

257212 

141000 

40000 

21537 

107097 

235247 

£ 

2572i2 
14000 

'6485 

80910 

89388 

£ 

581185 

717262 

56763 

23847 

96660 

£ 

19899585 
12580918 
6709446 
4482911 

455000 
162000 
97738 

354128 

510769 

£ 

19075310 

11407304 

6491100 

4273592 

571056 

605000 

133000 

579411 

511411 

682681 

£ 

siio'se 

150000 
48if)73 
157283 
171912 

£ 

824275 
1173614 

218346 

Taxes 

209319 

Post  Office 

29000 

Imprest  and  other  Mo- 

Repayments  of  Advan- 

Total  Income 

12426169 

11486107 

447995 

1388057 
447995 
940062 

45252495 

44329865 

1531924 

2454554 

Deduct  Increase. 

1531924 

iuarter 

ear 

Decrease 

on  the  ( 

Decrease 

on  the  "V 

9226.^0 
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NEW   SOUTH    WALES/ 

RETURN  of  the  Trades  or  Callings  to  which  the  Bounty  Immigrants,  who  arrived  during  the 
Year  1841,  professed  to  belong,  showing  the  number  of  each  Calling,  and  the  Average  Hate  of 
Wages  given  during  the  last  Quarter  of  the  Year. 


TRADES. 


Males. 

Agricultural  Labourers  . 

Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers. . 

Brickmakers 

Bricklayers 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Carters 

Carpenters 

Cabinet-makers 

Coachmen 

Coopers 

Domestic  Servants 

Grooms 

Gardeners 

Millwrights 

Plastsrers  

Quarrymen 

Shepherds 

S:one  Masons 

Sawyers 

Tailors 

Wheelwrights 

Whitesmiths 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Females. 

Cooks  ...' 

Dressmakers 

Dairy  Maids    

Farm  Servants 

General  House  Servants 

House  Maids 

House  Keepers 

Kitchen  Maids 

Ladies'  Maids 

Laundresses 

Needlewomen 

Nursery  Governesses . . . 

Nursemaids  

Miscellaneous 

Total 


SYDNEY. 


TIME 
OF  ARRIVAL. 


Between 

January 

and 

June, 

1841. 


865 
43 
17 
8 
3 
4 
7 

72 

5 

5 

5 

28 

13 

49 

2 

5 

4 

60 

11 

14 

14 

12 

2 

55 


16 
54 

125 
23 
'279 
13 
31 
4 
18 
19 
27 

125 
17 


Between 
July  and 
Decem- 
ber, 1841 


2134 
152 

8 
56 
2 
2 
1 
332 
2 

i 

11 

16 

57 

1 

2 
113 
59 
20 

i7 
9 
12 


29 

7 

156 

265 

561 

345 

6 

46 

13 

34 

15 

5 

217 

1 


1700 


total 

SOULS. 


2999 

195 

17 

16 

59 

6 

9 

1 

394 

7 

5 

6 

39 

29 

106 

3 

5 

6 

173 

70 

34 

14 

29 

11 

67 


45 

61 

156 

3!)0 

584 

624 

19 

77 

17 

52 

34 

32 

342 

18 


PORT  PHILLIP. 


TIME 
OF  ARRIVAL. 


Between 

January 

and 

June, 

1841. 


533 
26 
12 
1 
6 
2 
1 

65 
2 


5 
23 

24 
45 
314 


Between 
July  and 
Decem- 
ber, 1841 


1617 

79 

1 


1 
176 


1 

117 

36 

6 

12 
1 
1 


51 

37 

478 

620 

SO 

1 


TOTAL 
SOULS. 


2150 

105 

13 

1 

42 

2 

1 

1 

241 

2 

2 

6 

11 

43 

2 

2 

158 

59 

10 

5 
12 

1 
14 


24 

23 

51 

61 

523 

934 

32 

1 

1 

18 

1 

2 

77 

3 


5149 

300 

30 

17 

101 

8 

10 

2 

635 

9 

5 

8 

45 

40 

149 

3 

7 

8 

331 

129 

44 

19 

41 

12 

81 


7183 


69 

84 

207 

451 

1107 

1558 

51 

78 

18 

70 

35 

34 

419 

21 

4202 


Average  ' 
Wages  per 

Annum,' 

with  Food 

and 

Lodging. 


£.  a. 

22  o 

45  10 

44  o 
43  o 

51  o 
36  o 
42  o 
28  o 

45  o 

52  o 
25  o 
47  10 

25  o 

26  o 
32  o 
45  o 
47  10 
51  o 
24  o 
54  o 
57  10 
34  o 
45  o 
47  10 


£ 

to  30 

..  16 

..  80 

..  15 

..  18 

..  15 

..  20 

..  20 

..  13 

..  26 

..  14 

..  15 

..  13 


Remarks. — According  to  the  custom  of  the  Colony,  food  and  lodging  are  almost  invariably  allowed 
to  out-door  labourers,  mechanics,  &c.  in  the  Country  Districts,  where  alone  any  considerable  demand  for 
labour  now  exists. 

The  quantity  of  food  usually  allowed  is  as  follows  : — 

Meat,   7  to  10  lbs.      I      Sugar,  2  lbs.  ■»  ^    mjii,  •_  i!„.,  1  ««,  «,„^ 

Flow,  7  to  10  lbs.      I     Tea,  3  oz.      J  ">'  ^'^^  '"  ''^'^    /  P"  ^**- 
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Tlie  clothing  requiredjby  a  labourer  and  his  wife,  and  its  average  cost,  in  the  remote,  and  consequently 
most  expensive,  districts  in  the  country,  is  as  follows  : — 


Labourer.  £.  s. 

One  moleskin  jacket o  12 

Two  vests    o    8 

One  pair  moleskin  trousers o  12 

One  pair  flush  trousers o  12 

Four  shirts— 2  regatta,  8s. ;  2  striped,  5s. o  13 

Three  pair  boots 1  10 

One  shepherd's  coat 1  10 

Three  pair  socks 0    4 

Two  handkerchiefs o    2 

One  pair  blankets o  12 

One  rug o    5 

One  mattress o  12 

One  straw  hat o    5 


Wipe.                                                    £.  s.  d. 

One  priot  dress o  10  o 

One  merino  dress 1     5  o 

One  flannel  petticoat    ., o  10  o 

Four  pair  hose o  10  o 

Three  pair  shoes' 1     2  6 

Four  caps o    5  o 

One  shawl o  10  o 

Three  shifts o  IS  o 

One  pair  stays o  15  o 

Three  aprons o    6  o 

One  straw  bonnet o    8  o 


Total 6  16    6 

Total    7  17    6 

''  The  wives  of  labourers,  (if  their  services  are  required  in  ordinary  farm  occupations,)"'receive  somewhat 

less  than  one-half  of  the  wages,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  food  allowed  to  the  husband. 

Boys  of  an  age  for  work  may  obtain  from  £8  to  £10  per  annum,  with  food. Young  children  requiring 

the  constant  attendance  of  their  mother,  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  engagement  and  well-doing  of  new 
coming  immigrants,  and  immigrants  so  encumbered,  must  be  satisfied  with  a  small  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion for  their  labour. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  which  hav  e 
touched  at  St.  Helena,  during  the  Years  1840  and  1841. 


English. 

French. 

Dutch. 

American. 

t 

o 
e 

1 

s 

2 

Merchant 

Vessels. 

Whalers. 

1 

o 

B 

Merchant 
Vessels. 

Whalers. 

t 

o 

g 

Merchant 

Vessels. 

Merchnt 
Vessels. 

Whalers! 

1840 

1841 

Increase.. 
Decrease. . 

No. 
16 
19 

3 

0 

No. 
3 
2 
0 

1 

No. 
421 
498 

77 
0 

Tons. 
181636 
214194 
32558 
0 

No. 

11 

12 

1 
0 

Tns. 

3781 

4080 

299 

0 

No. 
7 
4 
0 
3 

No. 
74 
38 
0 
36 

Tons. 
21)33 
10179 
0 
10954 

No. 
0 
2 
2 
0 

Tns. 

0 
864 
864 

0 

No. 
1 
1 
0 
0 

No. 

120 

124 

4 

0 

Tons. 

72074 

76748 

4674 

0 

no 

43 

44 

1 

0 

Tons 

14532 

14465 

0 

67 

no 

58 

65 

7 

0 

Tons 

16507 

19476 

2969 

9 

Spanish. 

Portuguese 

Brazilian. 

Russian. 

Swedish. 

Danish. 

Belgian. 

Hamburg 

Merchant 

Merchant 

Merchant 

Merchant 

Merchant 

Merchant 

Merchant  Merchant 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Vessels.  |  Vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.    Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.    Tons. 

No.    Tons. 

No. 

Tns. 

No.  Tns. 

1840 

5 

1761 

6 

1381 

0       0 

0 

0 

3 

831 

1 

239 

1 

272 

5 

1198 

1841 

3 

952 

20 

320 

1       0 

1 

412 

7 

1938 

3 

766 

1 

172 

7 

1987 

Increase.. 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1       0 

1 

412 

4 

1107 

2 

527 

0 

0 

2 

789 

Decrease. . 

2 

809 

0 

1061 

0       0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Bremen. 

Arab 

Montevidean. 

Total  of  all  Nations. 

Merchant 
Vessels. 

M 

V 

jrchant 
essels. 

Merchant 
Vessels. 

i 

g 

Merchant  Vessels 
and  Whalers. 

Grand 
Total. 

184« 

1841 

Increase., 
decrease. . 

No. 
2 
2 
0 
0 

Tons. 
695 
430 
0 
265 

No. 

1 
0 
0 
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BRITISH  ENTERPRISE— AMERICAN  AGGRESSION. 

When  territory  gained  even  in  justifiable  war  is  again  wrested  away 
by  the  sword,  such  an  event  causes  little  surprise,  being  generally 
regarded  as  in  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of  things ;  but  when 
acquisitions  made  by  a  long  perseverance  in  industry,  enterprise,  and 
a  fair  expenditure  of  capital,  have  been  torn  away  by  hostile  violence, 
such  rapacity  excites  the  keenest  resentment  in  the  injured,  and  indig- 
nant sympathy  even  in  those  who  witness  it  without  any  feelings  of 
self-interest.  With  such  spoliation  are  we  now  threatened  by  a  people 
who,  though  having  '*  kindred  hearts,  the  blood  of  British  veins,"  and 
brought  to  maturity  by  our  fostering  care,  seem  unfortunately  bent  on 
trying  their  strength  to  tear  in  pieces  the  parent-state,  and  batten  on  its 
spoils.  For  the  Yankees,*  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  encroach- 
ments in  the  direction  of  their  eastern  frontier,  now,  in  a  loud  and 
insulting  tone,  declare  their  determination  to  rob  us  of  our  possessions 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  though  so  unquestionably 
belonging  to  us  by  the  right  of  discovery,  and  by  priority  of  settle- 
ment. It  still  the  more  behoves  us  to  bestir  ourselves  when  we  find 
the  President,  in  his  last  communication  to  Congress,  declaring  that 

•  It  is  very  difficult  to  select  a  proper  appellation  among  the  many  assumed 
by  or  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  States  extending  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  "  Americans"  would  confound  them  with  the  Mexicans,  Columbians, 
and  various  other  nations  of  the  New  World.  "  Anglo- Americans,"  with  our 
fellow-subjects  in  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces.  "  Statesmen"  they  are  fond 
of  styling  themselves  ;  but  though  they  must  be  allowed  to  possess  much  of  the 
sharpness  deemed  requisite  for  a  professional  politician,  the  term  does  not  seem 
distinctive  enough  for  a  national  appellation.  They  seem  themselves  to  sanction 
the  use  of  '■  Yankee,"  by  giving  it  to  their  national  air.  We  will,  therefore,  with- 
out intending  either  to  inflame  or  insult  their  patriotism,  use  this  last  term,  when, 
ever  in  the  present  article  it  may  be  necessary  to  designate  the  citizens  of  the 
Great  Republic. 
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he  will  not  allow  us  to  form  any  settlement  on  the  Sandwich  Isles^  to 
which  we  may  urge  a  fair  claim  by  discovery,  and  cessions  made  by 
native  princes.  Low,  indeed,  should  the  British  government  be  reduced, 
did  it  tamely  submit  to  such  preposterous  impertinence  of  dictation, 
unexampled  except  in  the  imperious  mandates  which  Rome  in  its 
palmy  state  issued  to  its  dependent  and  trembling  allies.  Such  a  decla- 
ration might  seem  merely  a  burst  of  wilfulness  in  an  individual  intoxi- 
cated at  finding  liiraself  suddenly,  though  temporarily,  placed  in  the 
highest  position  of  the  executive,  did  not  the  national  character  latterly 
assume  an  aspect  calculated  to  excite  alarm  and  aversion  in  all  civilized 
powers.  According  to  the  latest  accounts.  Commodore  Jones,  in  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  frigate,  Potomac,  cruising  in  the  Pacific,  under  the 
illusory  pretext  of  a  declaration  of  war,  entered  the  haven  of  Monterey, 
and  violently  took  possession  of  the  town  and  adjacent  territory, 
belonging  to  the  peaceable  and  unoffending  Republic  of  Mexico.  But 
utterly  appaling  was  the  unheard-of  atrocity  plotted  by  the  U.  S.  ship, 
Somers,  to  butcher  the  officers  and  seamen  who  adhered  to  their  duty, 
to  seize  the  vessel,  and  cruise  for  the  ships  both  of  friends  and  strangers, 
massacre  the  men,  spare  for  a  time  the  females  for  their  revolting  pur- 
poses, and  afterwards  despatch  them  also,  and  sink  the  vessels,  so  that 
no  earthly  witness  should  remain  of  their  foul  and  murderous  deeds. 
Should  not  such  things  produce  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  humiliation, 
and  anxious  desire  for  amendment  in  all  reflecting  Yankees.  As  a  com- 
ment upon  the  message,  if  any  were  required,  one  of  the  popular 
members  of  Congress  clamours  for  a  war,  as  necessary  to  rouse  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  nation.  Woe  to  the  State  which  requires  such 
a  baleful  stimulus !  Were  not  the  speech  so  pregnant  with  mischief, 
it  might  cause  a  smile  by  reminding  us  of  the  pugnacious  Irish  tailor 
mentioned  by  Carleton,  as  complaining  that  "  he  was  blue-moulded  for 
want  of  a  bating." 

The  vast  region  which  we  possess  in  America  north  and  west  of  the 
Canadas,  extending  from  them  to  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
including,  of  course,  the  Oregon  territory,  is,  though  in  many  parts 
barren,  and  in  all  very  thinly  inhabited,  highly  valuable  on  account  of 
the  abundant  supply  of  the  richest  furs  which  it  yields,  and  also  as 
constituting  an  unassailable  barrier  for  the  more  thickly-peopled  pro- 
vinces towards  the  Atlantic.  Large  supplies  of  peltry  were  brought 
by  the  roving  Indians  to  the  British  factories,  from  remote  parts  of 
the  interior,  long  before  those  wilds  were  explored  by  Europeans.  It 
is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  first  successful  efforts  to  explore  these  wilds 
were  made  under  the  influence  of  religion  and  pliilanthropy  by  the 
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Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  accommodating  themselves  to  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
Red  Indians,  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sas- 
katchewine  river,  in  long.  102°  west,  and  lat.  55"  north ;  a  distance  of 
2,500  miles  from  the  French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence.    They 
also  attempted  to  cross  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  in  the  same  lati- 
tude ;  but  some  were  obliged  to  return,  and  others  were  never  heard 
of.     On  the  cession  of  the  Canadas  to  Britain  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763,  the  fur  trade  and  progress  of  discovery  for  some  time  slept,  but 
was  revived  and  extended  by  the  English,  of  whom  Forbisher  in  1776 
penetrated  to  a  more  remote  point  than  had  ever  been  attained  by  the 
French,  reaching  55°  north  lat.  and  108°  west  long.  These  expeditions 
for  traffic  and  discovery  were  at  that  time  conducted  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  besides  a  number  of  free  traders,  who  acted  on  their  own 
account  from  their  own  funds,  and  did  not  consider  themselves  respon- 
sible to  any  masters.     In  1783,  however,  these  last  coalesced  into  an 
association  styled  the  North-West  Company,  having  a  capital  of  about 
£40,000,  and  between  which  and  the  Hudson's  Bay,  a  career  of  angry 
rivalry  now  commenced.     In  one  year,   soon  after  commencing  ope- 
rations, the  new  company  collected  184,000  skins,  of  which  106,000 
were  beaver  skins,  and  4,600  otter  skins.     The  returns  for  these  very 
valuable  furs  were  almost  all  made  in  goods  of  British  manufacture. 
Such  a  traffic  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  was  of  very  high  import- 
ance ;  and  its  lucrative  character  is  at  present  increased  by  the  inter- 
course with  China  being  now  at  once  enlarged  and  facilitated.     It  is  a 
very  surprising  anomaly  that  the  interior  of  the  continent,  from  lat.  50* 
to  55°  north,  should  be  greatly  superior  to  that  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic. 
Mackenzie,   who  had  in  person  so  thoroughly  explored  it,  describes 
(Introd.)  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Winipic  to  "  consist  of 
plains  covered  with  herds  of  buffaloes  and  elks,  especially  on  the  western 
side.  .On  the  eastern  side  are  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  whole  country  is 
well  wooded,  level,  abounding  in  moose-deer,  beaver,  bears,  fallow- 
deer,"  &c. :  and  in  p.  Ixiii.  adds,  "  There  is  not  perhaps  a  finer  country 
in  the  world  for  the  residence  of  uneivilized  man,  than  that   which 
occupies  the  space  between  this  river  and  Lake  Superior :  it  abounds  in 
everything  necessary  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  such  a  people. 
Fish,  venison,  and  fowl,  with  wild  rice,  are  in  great  plenty." 

It  will  scarcely  be  controverted,  that  where  an  uncivilized  race  can 
revel  in  profusion,  one  highly  advanced  in  the  arts  and  habits  of  social 
life  can  secure  substantial  and  uninterrupted  plenty.  It  should  also 
be  observed,  that  many  parts  abound  in  extensive  deposits  of  the  finest 

t2 
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coal.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  not  through 
ignorance  allow  such  a  prize  to  be  wrested  from  us  by  any  aggressors 
— the  Russians  for  instance,  or  the  Yankees,  who  seem  both  set  upon 
such  a  purpose.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  what  is  generally  supposed 
a  frozen  desert,  about  8,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  something 
more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  high  latitude 
of  56°  north,  the  country  is  fertile  and  singularly  beautiful,  "displaying 
a  most  delightful  intermixture  of  wood  and  lawn,  and  stretching  on 
till  the  blue  mist  obscures  the  prospect.  Some  parts  of  the  inclining 
heights  are  covered  with  stately  forests,  relieved  by  promontories  of 
the  finest  verdure,  where  the  elk  and  buffalo  find  pasture." — Ixxxvi. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  also  abound  with  the  finest  fish  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
singular  fact,  that  those  Canadian  hunters,  as  well  as  Indians,  who 
subsist  principally  on  this  fish-diet  have  more  robust  health  than  those 
subsisting  on  venison,  flesh  of  buffiiloes,  or  other  quadrupeds,  being 
especially  exempt  from  scurvy,  a  severe  plague  to  the  others. 

Our  information  respecting  this  secluded  region  is  derived  from 
that  intrepid,  enterprizing,  and  sagacious  explorer.  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  who  in  1789  penetrated  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  where  the  river 
called  in  honour  of  him  Mackenzie  River,  falls  into  it.  That  point — 
in  latitude  69°  7'  north,  and  in  longitude  125°  west — could  not  be 
less,  in  the  devious  route  pursued  to  reach  it,  than  about  5,000  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  fireside-travellers  have 
indeed  doubted  whether  he  reached  the  sea,  and  one  has  asked  why  he 
did  not  dip  his  finger  in  the  water,  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  salt? 
But  Mackenzie  never  expresses  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  sea,  he  per- 
ceived the  tide  to  rise  and  fall  eighteen  inches,  and  saw  and  gave 
chase  in  his  canoe  to  several  whales,  creatures  which  do  not  usually 
frequent  inland  waters.  Besides,  tossed  about  as  he  was  in  his  canoe 
by  the  waves,  he  must  have  been  well  aware  whether  the  water  was 
salt  or  fresh,  without  taking  any  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact.  But  this 
was  put  beyond  dispute  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  descended  the  river 
to  the  mouth,  which  he  reached  on  tlie  14th  of  July,  1825  ;  and  next 
year  revisited  the  same  spot,  from  which  he  continued  his  course  by 
sea  for  a  great  distance  to  the  westward.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
the  water  even  to  a  considerable  distance  at  sea  was  quite  fresh,  from 
the  efflux  of  the  rivers,  and  the  melting  of  the  ice.  He  and  his  party 
narrowly  escaped  being  massacred  by  the  Esquimaux,  who  have  been 
found  by  no  means  so  pacific  and  timid  as  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed. 

In  1799,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  descend  the  Mackenzie  River 
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to  its  mouth,  but  after  the  explorers  had  nearly  succeeded,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  and  massacred,  except  two  Indians, 
who  escaped.  Mr.  Sutlierland,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  a  stone  being  tied  round  his  neck,  was  thrown  into  the 
river  and  drowned. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Clarke  descended  the  river  until  nearly  in  sight  of  its 
mouth,  and  was  obliged  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  threats 
and  movements  of  a  number  of  Esquimaux,  who  had  posted  them- 
selves on  both  banks. 

But  our  attention  should  now  be  particularly  turned  to  a  subsequent 
expedition,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  by  land,  and  thus  established  the  right  of  the 
British  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  there  pre- 
viously been  any  doubt  of  the  justice  of  their  claim  to  it.  Setting  out 
from  Athabasca  Lake  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  he,  after  the  toils  usually 
experienced  in  exploring  those  wilds,  reached  a  stream  which  he  sup- 
posed and  called  the  Columbia  River,  but  which  is  now  known  to  be 
that  called  the  Eraser,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Pacific,  north 
of  the  Columbia.  Mackenzie  describes  the  country  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  latitude  56°  north,  longitude  118°  west, 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  : — 

"  The  west  side  of  the  river  displayed  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
I  had  ever  beheld.  The  ground  rises  at  intervals  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  at 
every  interval  or  pause  in  the  rise  there  is  a  very  gently-ascending  space  or  lawn, 
which  is  alternate  with  abrupt  precipices  to  the  summit  of  the  whole,  or  at  least 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  distinguish.  This  magnificent  theatre  of  nature  has  all  the 
decorations  which  the  trees  and  animals  of  the  country  can  aflJbrd  it ;  groves  of 
poplars  in  every  shape  vary  the  scene,  and  their  intervals  are  enlivened  with  vast 
herds  of  elk  and  buffaloes,  the  former  choosing  the  steeps  and  uplands,  the  latter  the 
plains.  At  this  time  the  buffaloes  were  attended  by  their  young  ones,  who  were 
frisking  about  them.  The  whole  country  displayed  an  exuberant  verdure,  the 
trees  that  bear  a  blossom  were  advancing  fast  to  that  delightful  appearance,  and 
the  velvet  rind  of  their  branches  reflecting  the  oblique  rays  of  the  rising  or  setting 
sun,  added  a  splendid  variety  to  the  scene.  .  .  .  The  country  is  so  crowded  with 
animals  as  to  have  the  appearance  in  some  places  of  a  stall-yard,  from  the  state  of 
the  ground  and  the  quantity  of  dung  scattered  over  it." — p.  155. 

This  delightful  country  is  situated  about  ten  days'  journey  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Unjigah  or  Peace  River, 
a  fine  stream  from  300  to  800  yards  wide,  and  which  takes  its  rise  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  that  range,  as  the  feeders  of  the  Columbia 
River  do  on  the  western.  Though  having  so  good  a  climate  and  so 
productive  a  soil,  it  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  frost-bound  wilds  of 
Labradore  and  Karatschatka.  The  exploring  party  ascended  the 
Unjigah,  tracking  their  canoe  to  its  very  source;  a  small  lake,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  latitude  54°  24'  north,  longitude  121" 
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west,  wliich  here  appear  to  attain  but  a  moderate  elevation,  as  the 
portage  or  carrying-path,  175  paces  long,  which  they  passed,  from  the 
source  of  the  Unjigah,  to  a  feeder  or  river  falling  into  the  Pacific,  led 
tlirough  a  wood  of  large  timber.  Descending  this  feeder  to  a  river 
whicli  he  considered  to  be  the  Columbia,  here  200  yards  wide,  they 
floated  down  it  for  a  few  days,  but  finding  that  it  assumed  a  course  so 
southerly  as  to  lead  them  to  expect  a  very  long  passage  to  the  Pacific, 
they  reascended  it,  and  after  some  time  struck  off  by  land  to  the  west- 
ward, passing,  as  they  approached  the  coast,  over  a  very  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  descending  from  which  they 
came  to  a  race  of  fish-eaters,  who  have  a  superstitious  dislike  of  tasting 
flesh,  and  live  principally  on  salmon,  which  swarm  in  their  rivers  in 
incredible  abundance. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1793,  the  indefatigable  traveller  reached  an  inlet 
of  the  Pacific,  in  latitude  52°  21'  north,  and  longitude  182°  2'  west. 
Here  Mackenzie  mixed  up  some  vermilion  in  melted  grease,  and 
inscribed  in  large  characters  on  the  face  of  a  rock — "  Alexander  Mac- 
t  kenzie,  from  Canada  by  land,  the  22d  of  July,  1793."  We  are  par- 
ticular in  the  description  of  this  journey,  as  it  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  Pacific  being  reached  by  land  from  the  Atlantic,  and  north  of  the 
Mexican  territories,  and  as  this  was  done  by  a  British  subject,  as 
agent  of  a  British  Company,  establishes  unquestionably  the  right  by 
priority  of  discovery  to  belong  to  Britain,  as  to  the  continent  in  this 
latitude. 

Of  much  earlier  date,  but  highly  important  as  establishing  the  claim 
of  the  British  to  the  more  northern  part  of  the  continent,  was  the  journey 
successfully  achieved  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  Hearne, 
in  1772.  This  was  a  far  more  arduous  enterprize  than  that  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  by  Mackenzie,  as  no  great  navigable  river  served 
either  as  means  of  guidance  or  conveyance  ;  and  accordingly,  two  succes- 
sive attempts  pi-oved  abortive. 

The  hardships  sufiered  on  these  occasions,  gave  a  proof  of  the  wonderAil 
endurance  of  the  human  constitution  in  hardship  and  privation.  Hearne's 
dog  was  frozen  to  death ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  party,  for  seven  days 
together,  tasted  nothing  but  a  few  cranberries,  water,  scraps  of  old  leather, 
and  burnt  bones,  being  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  carry  all  their  bag- 
gage, weighing  seventy  pounds  for  each  individual,  on  their  shoulders. 
Such  are  common  occurrences  in  the  life  of  wandering  Indians,  who  are 
sometimes  driven  to  such  necessity  as  to  murder  and  devour  their  com- 
panions. Canabalism,  however,  is  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  as  one 
who  has  once  been  guilty  of  it  is  considered  ever  prone  to  repeat  the 
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euonnity,  so  that  he  is  universally  shunned  ;  and  those  even  susjjected  of 
it,  are  put  to  death  without  mercy.  An  experienced  chief  explained  to 
Hearne,  that  the  failure  of  those  expeditions  resulted  from  their  not 
having  been  accompanied  by  women.  Tacitus  mentions  (Annot.  iii.  xiv.) 
a  well-contested  debate  which  arose  in  the  Roman  Senate,  as  to  whether 
the  wives  of  commanders  should  be  allowed  to  accompany  them,  and 
that  from  regard  for  both  sexes  it  was  ruled,  that  pennission  should  be 
given ;  but  no  arguments  used  on  that  occasion  were  so  cogent  as  those 
of  the  old  Indian  chief, — "  Women  were  made  for  labour ;  one  of  them 
can  caiTy  or  haul  as  much  as  two  men  can  do.  They  also  pitch  our  tents, 
make  and  mend  our  clothes,  and  keep  us  warm  at  night ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  travelling  without  them.  Again,  though  they  do  everything, 
they  are  maintained  at  a  very  trifling  expense  ;  for  as  they  always  cook, 
the  very  licking  of  their  fingers  in  scarce  times  is  sufficient  for  their  sub- 
sistence."— Heai'ne,  p.  55. 

Hearne,  neither  daunted  nor  tired  out  by  his  former  fruitless  attempts, 
set  out  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1770,  to  make  his  way  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  Copper-mine  river ;  and  on  this  occasion, 
was  accompanied  by  an  adequate  detachment  of  squaws.  Some  of  these 
ladies  were  inveterate  coquettes  ;  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
chief,  their  guide,  though  the  thermometer  was  some  fifty  degrees  below 
zero,  belted  up  her  clothes  so  high,  that  she  nearly  lost  her  life  by  being 
frost-bitten.  "  I  was  not,"  ^observes  Hearne,  "  among  the  number  of 
those  who  pitied  her,  much  as  I  thought  she  took  too  much  pains  to 
show  a  clean  heel  and  good  leg,  her  garters  being  always  in  sight,  which, 
by  no  means  considered  here  as  objectionable,  is  by  far  too  airy  to  with- 
stand the  rigorous  cold  of  a  severe  winter  in  a  high  northern  latitude." 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  universal  passion,  whether  at  Almack's  or  on 
the  ice  of  Partridge  Lake  !  The  husband  of  this  airy  and  tasteful  lady 
had  seven  other  wives.  In  the  course  of  the  expedition  many  Indians 
joined  it,  being  intent  on  massacreing  the  Esquimaux,  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  find  in  gi'eat  numbers  about  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River, 
and  regarded  as  their  natural  and  inveterate  enemies.  With  nmch  toil 
and  some  danger,  Hearae  reached  the  Copper  Indians,  who,  having  never 
before  seen  a  white  man,  viewed  him  with  much  wonder.  "  They,  how- 
ever, found  and  pronounced  me  a  perfect  human  being,  except  in  the 
colour  of  my  hair  and  eyes.  The  former,  they  said,  was  like  the  stained 
hair  of  a  buffalo's  tail ;  and  the  latter  being  light,  were  like  those  of  a 
gull.  The  whiteness  of  my  skin  also  was,  in  their  opinion,  no  ornament, 
as  they  said  it  resembled  meat  which  had  been  sodden  in  water  till  all  the 
blood  had  been  extracted."  (p.  1522.) 
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Their  words  required  Garyantna's  mouth  for  their  pronunciation — 
Congeca  Thawhachaga  was  the  name  of  one  of  their  villages.  The 
character  of  the  females  of  this  tribe  is  very  exemplary,  greatly  differing 
from  tliat  of  the  Southern  Indians,  who  are  characterized  by  Heame  as, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  climate,  not  exceeded  in  licentiousness 
by  any  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  hottest  parts  of  the  torrid  zone.  On 
approaching  the  Arctic  Ocean,  they  found  the  country  overrun  with  pro- 
digious numbers  of  the  musk  ox,  but  could  make  no  use  of  the  flesh  of 
the  bulls,  which  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  musk,  that  a  knife 
used  in  cutting  it  could  not  be  freed  from  the  smell  until  carefully  and 
completely  ground. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  River  the  Indians  surprised  a 
party  of  Esquemaux,  lodged  in  five  tents,  and  massacred  every  individual ; 
Hearne  having  found  his  own  life  endangered  by  attempting  to  persuade 
them  to  mercy.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  the 
account,  (p.  153,)  as  being  the  best  anywhere  to  be  found  of  the  atrocities 
of  these  sanguinary  marauders.  The  party  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  17th  of  July,  1771,  and  found  the  tide  rise  there  about  four- 
teen feet.  Hearne's  observations  gave  71°  54'  north  latitude,  and  120°  30' 
west  longitude.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Hearne's  Narrative, 
that  singularly  well-informed  and  judicious  hydrographer,  Dalrymple, 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  and  of  the  position  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  as  laid  down  by  him  ;  and  these  doubts 
were  proved  well  founded  by  the  more  accurate  observations  made  by 
Franklin  on  his  visit  to  the  spot  in  1823,  as  he  ascertained  it  to  be  in 
67°  47'  north  latitude,  116°  36'  west  longitude.  The  Coppermine  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  river,  consists  merely  of  earth  and  debris  from  the 
neighbouring  trap-rock,  and  containing  abundance  of  rich  copper  ore, 
and  specimens  also  of  malleable  pure  copper,  used  by  the  Esquemaux  as 
a  substitute  <br  iron  in  making  their  various  implements.  The  vein 
yielding  the  ore  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  discovered,  and  even  if 
it  had,  could  not  be  profitably  worked,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  land- 
carriage  which  would  be  required  to  reach  any  market. 

Hearne  took  a  long  circuit  westward  on  his  return  to  Churchill  River, 
on  the  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  arriving  thereby  the  end  of  June,  1772, 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months. 

The  two  admirably  conducted  expeditions  of  Sir  John  Franklin  are  too 
well  known  to  require  farther  notice  here  than  the  statement,  that  the  first 
ascertained  the  northern  coast  of  America  eastward  from  the  mouth  of 
Coppermine  River  to  109°  50'  west  longitude,  having  run  in  boats  above 
6o0  miles  along  the  shore.     The  second  ascertained  the  line  of  coast 
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from  Coppermine  River  westward  to  Point  Beechey,  in  70°  24'  north 
latitude,  149°  37'  west  longitude  ;  and  this  is  hut  160  miles  from  Point 
Elsom,  or  Point  Ban-ow,  which  had  heen  reached  by  a  British  party 
despatched  by  Captain  Beechey,  who  had  explored  the  Arctic  Ocean  from 
Behring's  Straits.  This  interval  was  subsequently  explored  by  Messrs. 
Daise  and  Simpson,  who  were  despatched  for  thet  purpose  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  1837,  reached  Point  Bar- 
row from  Mackenzie  River.  Mr.  Simpson  was  subsequently  despatched 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  survey  the  coast  eastward  from  Cop- 
peiroine  River,  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1838,  proceeded  to  106°  3' 
west  longitude,  120  miles  further  than  Franklin  had  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  found  an  open  sea  stretching  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Thus  the  unexplored  portion  of  the  north  coast  of  America  is 
now  reduced  to  a  few  miles. 

As    the  Ashburton  combined  with  former  treaties   has   settled    the' 
question  respecting  the  American  and  British  frontier  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  in  the  region  to  the  west  of  that  range  now 
only  remains  litigated.     It  seems  out  of  the  question  fairly  to  controvert 
our  claims  to  the  entire  extent  of  coast  from  the  Mexican  frontier  in  42° 
north  latitude,  to  the  Russian  in  55°  north  latitude.     With  respect  to 
the  boundary  between  the  British  and  Russian  temtory,  there  can  be  no 
question  raised  as  it  is  settled  by  the  Convention  of  1825,  that  it  shall 
commence  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  in  54° 
40'  north  latitude,  and  proceeding  northwards  to  the  mainland  follow  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  range  parallel  to  the  coast  imtil  it  reaches    141°" 
west  longitude,  from  which  point  it  shall  proceed  due  north  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.     Thus  all  the  sea  coast  north  of  54°  4'  north  latitude,  as  well  a^' 
all  the  territory  westward  [of  the  bounding  line  is  assigned   to  Russia.^ 
Our  fair  claim  as  to  sea  coast  is  thus  restricted  to  the  entire  of  that  of 
North  Western  America,  from   42°  to  54°  40'  north  latitude,  though  ' 
there  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  we  are  entitled  to  all  the  terri-  '- 
lory  lying  between  it  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  origin  of  tills'' 
right  is  from  priority  of  discovery  and  occupation  by  Drake,  who  in  his 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  sailed  along  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, from  38°  to  48°  north  latitude,  and  assuming  a  title  to  the  country 
from  the  cession  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  took  possession  of  it  according  to 
the  original  relation  of  the  voyage,  which  was  in  these  words — "  Wherefore 
in  the  name  and  to  the  use  of  her  most  excellent  majesty  he  took  the 
sceptre,  crown,  and  dignity  of  the  said  country  into  his  hand."*     At  the 
same  time  he  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Albion. 

*   Oxford  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  460 — 465. 
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The  next  who  explored  this  coast  was  Captain  Cook,  who  in  his  third 
voyage,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1778,  discovered  and  surveyed*  Cape 
Gregory,  in  43°  30'  north  latitude,  and  consequently  a  degree  and  half 
north  of  the  present  Mexican  frontier.  He  then  sailed  up  the  coast  and 
entered  Nootka  Sound,  (in  Vancouver's  Island,)  of  which  he  was  unques- 
tionably the  discoverer,  and  having  made  some  repairs  there,  proceeded 
northward,  standing  on  and  off  shore,  and  making  various  discoveries  as 
far  as  Ivy  Cape,  on  the  northern  coast,  until  Beechey's  voyage  the  ne 
plus  ultra  in  that  direction.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1788,  Meares  in  his 
second  voyage  entered  Nootka  Sound,  having  met  off  the  coast  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  of  London,  employed  in  obtaining  a  cargo  of  furs.  Here  he 
founded  a  small  fort,  mounted  with  cannon,  unquestionably  the  first  set- 
tlement made  on  the  coast,  and  also  built  a  small  vessel  (p.  114).  Sub- 
sequently he  entered  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  afterwards  explored  by 
Vancouver,  and  named  by  him  the  Gulf  of  New  Georgia.  He  also  (p. 
167)  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  was  deten-ed  from 
entering  it  by  the  shoal  water  and  dangerous  breakers  on  the  bar,  and 
supposing  that  there  was  no  passage,  steered  away,  giving  to  the  opening 
the  name  of  Deception  Bay  (p.  167).  It  should  especially  be  home  in 
remembrance  that  the  Spanish  charts  here  place  the  mouth  of  the  River 
St.  Roe,  a  fact  which  among  many  others  nullifies  the  claim  of  prior 
discovery  made  by  the  Yankees,  as  we  shall  soon  see  (p.  168).  Captain 
George  Vancouver,  who,  in  1 798,  was  despatched  by  the  British  govern- 
ment with  the  Discovery  sloop  of  war,  and  the  Chatham  tender,  to  pro- 
ceed to  "Nootka,  and  there  or  elsewhere  receive  from  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities such  lands  or  buildings  as  are  to  be  restored  to  British  subjects."f 
In  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  minister.  Count  Florida  Blanca,  to  the 
Spanish  officer  commanding  at  Nootka,  is  this  pasaage — "You  will  give 
directions  that  His  Britannic  Majesty's  officer  who  will  deliver  this  letter 
shall  immediately  be  put  in  possession  of  the  buildings,  and  districts,  or 
parcels  of  land,  which  were  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  that  sovereign  in 
April,  1789,  as  well  in  the  Port  of  Nootka  or  of  Saint  Lawrence,  as  in 
the  other,  said  to  be  called  Port  Cox,  and  to  be  situated  about  sixteen 
leagues  distant  from  the  former  to  the  southward,  and  that  such  parcels 
or  districts  of  land  whereof  the  English  subjects  were  dispossessed,  be 
restored  to  the  said  officer."|  He  was  also  instructed  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  north  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
This  survey  he  accomplished  with  admirable  skill  and  perseverance, 

»  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  26*2. 

f  Vancouver's  Instructions,  Introduction,  p.  18,  vol.  i. 

t   Introduction,  p.  '11. 
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commencing  it  in  30"  north  latitude,  and  pursuing  it  to  Cook's  Inlet,  iu 

61°  north  latitude,  in  many  places  landing  and  taking  possession  in 

the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.     On  the  27th  of  April,  1792,  he 

saw  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in  (as  he  then  calculated)  46°  19'  north 

latitude,  236°  6'  east  longitude.     The  country  he  describes  to  be  very 

fine,  as  it  is  now  well  known  to  be — 

"  The  country  now  before  us  presented  a  most  luxuriant  landscape,  and  was 
probably  not  a  little  heightened  in  beauty  by  the  weather  that  prevailed.  The 
more  interior  parts  were  somewhat  elevated,  and  agreeably  diversified  with  hills, 
from  which  it  gradually  descended  to  the  shore  and  terminated  in  a  sandy  beach. 
The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  continued  forest  extending  as  far  north  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  which  made  me  very  solicitous  to  find  a  port  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
country  presenting  so  delightful  a  prospect  of  fertility." — Vol.  i.  p.  210. 

On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  he  spoke  a  vessel,  the  Columbia,  of 
Boston,  commanded  by  Robert  Gray,  who  had  been  reported  to  have 
sailed  through  the  strait  called  that  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  who  himself, 
however,  denied  the  statement,  and  said  that  he  had  only  sailed  up  it  for 
fifty  miles,  so  that  any  farther  information  which  he  had  obtained  con- 
cerning it  had  been  derived  from  the  natives  (vol.  i.  p.  214.)  When  the 
British  expedition  anchored  at  Nootka,  Sen.  Quadra,*  the  commander  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  brig  Active,  gave  to  Vancouver  a  sketch  of  a  river 
and  harbour  said  to  have  been  discovered  a  short  time  before  by  Robert 
Gray,  in  command  of  the  Columbia.  Vancouver  proceeded  to  explore 
this  river,  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  1792,  the  Chatham  anchored 
within  the  bar>  which  was  fovmd  not  to  admit  vessels  of  above  400  tons 
burthen,  and  these  only  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  (vol.  i. 
p.  420).  Cape  Disappointment,  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance,  was 
found  to  be  in  46°  20'  north  latitude.  Lieut.  Broughton,  the  commander 
of  the  Chatham,  then  surveyed  the  Columbia  river,  ascending  it  for  84 
miles  to  Point  Vancouver,  where  "he  formally  took  possession  of  the 
river  and  the  country  in  its  vicinity  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's  name, 
having  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  subjects  of  no  other  civilized 
nation  or  state  had  ever  entered  this  river  before  In  this  opinion  he 
was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Gray's  Sketch,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Gray  either  sato  or  was  ever  yvitkin  five  leagues  of  its  entrance, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  16). 

Now  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  settling  the  litigation  respecting 
the  right  to  the  Oregon  territory,  as  Irving  f  gives  no  authority  in  favour 
of  its  first  discovery  by  Gray,  except  an  ambiguous  reference  to  Vancouver, 
who  directly,  as  we  have  just  seen,  maintains  the  contrary.    But  even  had 

*  Lest  we  might  seem  to  have  treated  this  functionary  slightingly  by  curtailing 
his  name  it  is  here  given  in  full — Senor  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodegay 
Quadra. 

t  Astoria,  or  Enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky  .Mountainb,  vol.  i.,  p.  37—39. 
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Gray  entered  and  made  a  survey  of  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  time 
asserted  by  the  Yankees,  the  circumstance  could  have  no  influence  on  the 
determination  of  the  question,  as  the  stream  had  for  nearly  two  centuries 
been  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  River  of  the  West,  or  of 
Martin  Agadar.  It  is  laid  down  with  much  accuracy  as  having  its  mouth 
in  46°  north  latitude,  in  an  excellent  map  published  at  Petersburg  1758, 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science.  It  is  in  that  styled  R.  del' Guest, 
and  opposite  the  mouth  is  entered  down  Entree  decouv.  par  Martin 
UAguilar  en  1603.  In  the  country  also  immediately  south  of  the 
river  is  the  following  notice  : — Nouvel  Albion decouverie  en  1578,  par 
Francois  Drake.*  It  can  scarcely  be  thought  or  asseiTed  that  the  Rus- 
sians falsified  documents  to  bolster  up  our  claims  to  the  north-west  terri- 
tory. The  mouth  of  it  is  also  laid  down  in  the  map  of  America,  pub- 
lished by  Le  Rouge,  Paris,  1740,  and  by  Rosque,  1761,  as  well  as  in 
Dunn's  Atlas,  published  in  1774,  and  in  the  American  Atlas,  published 
London  1775,  where  the  reach  of  the  tide  is  set  down  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

But  even  if  it  were  true,  as  we  have  shown  it  not  to  be,  that  Gray  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  Columbia  River,  it  were  preposterous  to  found  any 
claim  of  discovery  on  it,  as  the  coast  was  at  the  very  time  so  much  fire- 
quented,  that  there  were  twenty-two  vessels  belonging  to  various  nations 
(eleven  being  British)  plying  along  it,  engaged  in  the  fur-trade. — Van- 
couver, iii.  p.  498.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fur-trade  between  this  coast 
and  China  was  altogether  of  British  origin  and  early  growth.  Cook  was 
the  first  to  gain  any  important  information  concerning  the  coast,  after  his 
much-to-be-lamented  death,  those  of  the  expedition  who  reached  Canton 
were  the  first  to  ply  the  trade,  and  to  point  out  the  great  gains  to  be 
derived  from  it.f  Meares,  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  was  the 
first  to  undertake  a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  it,  and  also 
the  first  to  found  a  settlement  on  the  coast ;  and  immediately  after,  Van- 
couver, in  the  service  of  the  British  government,  made  so  complete  a 
survey  of  the  whole  coast,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  respect, 
and  in  several  places  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 

In   1803  Mr.  Thompson,  a  British  subject  engaged  in  the  fur-trade. 


•  Under  the  title  of  "  Nouvelle  Carte  des  Decouvertes  faites  par  des  vaisseaux 
aux  c6tes  inconnues  de  I'Amerique.  Dressee  sur  des- memoiies  authentiques  de 
ceux  qui  ont  assiste  a  ces  decouvertes  et  sur  d'autres  connaissances,  dont  on  rend 
raison  dans  une  memoire  s6par^."  Among  the  maps  of  America  in  the  Royal 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Memoir  is  unfortunately  wanting. 

+  La  Perouse  rapidly  ran  down  this  coast  in  the  autumn  of  1786,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  landed  anywhere,  and  seldom  approached  land  (Voyage,  torn,  ii., 
p.  277).  His  editor  candidly  observes,  "  Ce  chapitre  laissera  sans  doute  quelque 
chose  a  dosirer  aux  marins,  uux  geographes.". 
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crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  entered  the  Oregon  territory,  being 
the  next  after  Mackenzie  who  had  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

The  Yankees,  who,  whatever  otl^r  qualities  they  may  have,  cannot  be 
accused  of  neglecting  their  interest,  in  1804  despatched  an  expedition  to 
ascend  the  Missouri,  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  if  possible,  to 
descend  the  Columbia  River  to  the  sea.  Under  the  conduct  of  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  expedition  reached  the  gi-eat  river  Missouri, 
the  extreme  navigable  point,  in  43°  30'*  north  latitude,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1805,  having  traced  it  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  They  then  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  came  upon  a  stream  which  they  called  Lewis's  River, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  feeder  of  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon,  or  River  of  the 
West.  They  descended  it  to  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia,  about 
two  hundred  miles  above  Point  Vancouver,  where  Broughton's  survey 
had  terminated,  and,  consequently,  this  interval  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  Columbia  River  with  respect  to  which  the  Yankees  can  allege  a  pri- 
ority of  discovery.  The  course  of  Lewis's  River,  though  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  wide  where  they  first  met  with  it,  is  precipitous  and  rugged, 
and  the  stream  very  rapid,  and  scarcely  navigable  even  by  small  canoes. 
The  confluence  is  situated  in  46°  15'  north  latitude,  and  there  the  Colum- 
bia is  nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards  wide,  and  the  Lewis  River  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  but  the  united  body  of  water  soon  widens  to  a 
breadth  of  from  one  to  three  miles. 

The  country  is  here  an  extensive  plain,  of  no  great  elevation,  and 
devoid  of  trees,  (p.  350.)  The  river,  for  a  considerable  distance  below 
this,  though  rolling  along  in  a  great  volume,  is  not  navigable  continuously 
for  anything  but  canoes.  In  one  spot,  called  the  Great  Falls,  the  water 
falls  successively  in  two  pitches,  twenty  feet  and  eight  feet,  (p.  366) ;  and, 
consequently,  there  is  a  total  interruption  to  navigation.  In  another 
place,  the  whole  immense  volume  of  water  rushes  through  a  channel  only 
forty-five  yards  wide. 

"  The  inhabitants  are  fish-eaters,  subsisting  on  a  few  wild  roots  with 
salmon,  which  abounds  in  the  Columbia,  and  dried,  carefully,  forms 
the  winter  store  of  the  Indians.  The  lower  fall,  about  sixty  miles  above 
Point  Vancouver,  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  and  forty  from  the 
sea,  is  the  limit  of  the  rise  of  the  tide,  and  of  continuous  navigation  up- 
wards from  the  mouth.  The  country  was  here  well  covered  with  timber, 
principally  pines,  of  great  size,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet 
high,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  girth.  So  quick  is  their  growth, 
that  some  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  are  found  growing  on  the  fallen 
trunks  of  others  not  yet  decayed.     One  is  mentioned  which  must  be 

*  Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  p.  282. 
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rej^artled  as  among  the  most  gigantic  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  it  was  perfect!}'  sound,  forty-two  feet  in  girth,  for  two  hundred 
feet  of  the  trunk,  without  any  branch,  and  three  hundred  feet  high, 
(p.  455)  ;  another,  found  lying  on  the  ground,  measured  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  feet  in  length.  The  wood  of  these  has  the  great  singularity, 
that  when  burned  it  leaves  not  the  slightest  particle  of  ashes.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  mild,  so  much  so,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  frost 
or  snow  during  winter.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was  found  to  be  seven 
miles  wide.  The  party  wintered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  in 
the  Spring  of  1806  returned  safely  to  the  United  States." 

In  1810,  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune 
by  the  fur-trade,  and  resided  in  New  York,  got  up  an  association  which 
he  styled — 

"  The  Pacific  Fur  Company,"  the  object  of  which  was,  as  is  modestly 
stated  by  Irving,  (Astoria,  p.  53,)  to  establish  a  fort  and  factory  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  then  "  Being  able  to  reinforce  and  supply  it  amply 
by  sea,  he  would  push  his  interior  posts  in  every  direction  up  the  rivers 
and  along  the  coast,  supplying  the  natives  at  a  lower  rate ;  and  thus 
obliging  the  North- West  Company  to  give  up  the  competition,  relinquish 
New  Caledonia,  and  reside  at  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  He  would 
then  have  possession  of  the  trade,  not  merely  of  the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries,  but  of  the  regions  farther  north,  quite  to  the  Russian  posses- 
sions." 

That  is,  by  an  atrocious  act  of  land-piracy  this  moderate  and  con- 
scientious Germano-Yankee  was  to  rob  an  unoffending  and  friendly  nation 
of  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  fertile  and  valuable  territory. 

"  The  Company  consisted  of  five  partners — Astor  and  four  others,  of 
•whom  three  were  British  subjects  and  had  been  servants  of  the  North 
West  Company.  They  were  sent  round  by  Cape  Horn,  in  the  ship 
Tonquin,  and  on  the  22nd  of  March  1810,  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  in  safety ;  but  from  that  moment  in  consequence  of  the 
infatuation  and  misconduct  so  often  resulting  from  criminality,  every- 
thing went  wrong  with  them.  The  brutal  captain  compelled  the  mate 
and  an  inexperienced  boat's  crew  to  attempt  the  dreadful  breakers  on 
the  bar  in  a  small  and  crazy  boat.  He  did  so  ;  and  nothing  was  ever 
more  seen  of  them.  A  second  boat  was  lost  in  a  similar  manner.  At 
length  a  landing  was  made,  and  a  house  built  on  the  southern  bank 
about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  named  Astoria,  in  honour  of  the 
enterprising  German.  They  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  complete 
their  project  unmolested  ;  as  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  they  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Thompson,  a  partner  of  the  North- West  Company, 
who  had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  embarking  at  the  head  of 
the  Columbia,  descended  it  to  the  mouth.  Irving  (vol.  i.  p.  155)  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  Thompson  was  the  first  to  navigate  the  upper 
part  of  the  Columbia.  In  his  descent,  he  everywhere  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Shortly 
after,  the  Tonquin  was  surprised  by  the  Indians,  whom  the  Captain, 
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a  brutal  and  wrong-lieaded  man,  first  enraged  by  insult,  and  then 
allowed  to  circumvent  him.  All  the  crew  were  massacred,  except  the 
Indian  interpreter,  and  one  of  the  clerks  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  in  despair  fired  the  magazine,  blew  up  the  vessel,  and  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  Indians  who  were  on  board  or  crowded  round  it  in 
canoes." 

In  the  course  of  the  war  which  shortly  after  ensued  between  this 
country  and  the  tFnited  States,  the  British  government  despatched  the 
Racoon  sloop-of-war  to  take  possession  of  Astoria ;  a  service  which 
was  accomplished  without  any  loss ;  but  the  captors  were  very  unjus- 
tifiably deprived  of  the  rich  booty  which  they  expected  to  gain,  by  the 
unworthy  artifice  of  Mr.  Taveish,  a  servant  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany, who  purchased  the  whole  stock  for  forty  thousand  dollars,*  and 
conveyed  them  into  the  interior  out  of  reach.  The  name  of  Astoria 
was,  changed  into  Fort  George.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  in  1814,  the  British  relinquished  the  possession  of  Astoria 
which,  however,  was  not  resumed  by  the  Yankees,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  North-West  Company.  Such  was  the  abortive  termina- 
tion of  Astor's  nefarious  scheme,  which,  however,  Irving  styles, — 

"  A  grand  and  beneficial  stroke  of  genius."  He  also  laments  that  the 
British,  in  consequence,  are  still  allowed  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  the 
fur  trade,  and  to  retain  possession  of  the  fine  territory  of  Oregon, 
where  the  Yankees  had  fondly  hoped  to  found  a  "  commercial  empire, 
peopled  (to  use  the  words  of  Irving)  by  free  and  independent  Ame- 
ricans, and  linked  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  and  interest."  At  present, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  which  the  North-West  Company  has 
been  united,  has  possession  of  the  whole  Oregon  territory.  Their 
bead-quarters  are  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia 
river,  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  have  also  fortified  Fort 
George,  formerly  Astoria,  and  Fort  Williams  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wallamut  with  the  Columbia  ;  and  as  Irving  expresses  it,  "  have  unri- 
valled sway  over  the  whole  country  washed  by  the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries  \^\  and  "  extend  their  enterprises  northward  to  the  Russian 
possessions,  and  southward  to  the  confines  of  California."  They  besides 
cultivate  the  fertile  soil  to  a  considerable  extent,  pasture  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  lumber,  and  some 
other  articles,  with  the  Russian  settlements,  and  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Irving  proceeds  to  observe,  mentioning  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
*'  The  great  capital  of  this  association,  their  long-established  system, 
hereditary  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes,  their  internal  organization, 

•  "  A  third  of  their  real  value,"  observes  Irving,  (vol.  ill.  p.  231,)  but  Murray 
(vol.  iii.  p.  97)  observes,  "that  the  price  was  such  as  Mr.  Astorhad  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with.  It  may  give  some  notion  of  the  extraordinary  inaccuracy  of 
Irving,  that  the  prices  which  he  states  for  furs  are  in  general  twenty  times  greater 
than  they  fetch  in  London :  for  instance,  mink  skins,  which  he  values  at  forty 
dollars  each,  fetched  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each  at  the  sales  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1836. 

t  Irving,  Adventures  of  Captain  Banneville,  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 
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which  makes  ever3'thiiig  go  on  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work,  gave 
them  great  advantages  over  tlie  American  traders." 

Thus  the  present  state  of  the  question  is  this  : — 

"  We  have  possession  of  this  widely-extended  territory,  above 
twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  abounding  in  fur-bearing  animals, 
having  a  mild  climate,  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  soil,  well  watered  with 
numerous  fine  rivers  abounding,  in  an  unexampled  degree,  with  salmon 
and  other  valuable  fish,  having  numerous  excellent  havens  admirably 
situated  for  trade  with  the  Russian  settlements,  with  Mexico,  South 
America,  China,  India,  and  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Asia.  No  waiver 
has  ever  been  made  by  treaty  of  our  right,  which  is  based  on  the  most 
indisputable  grounds  of  priority  of  occupation.  The  treaty  of  Ghent, 
in  1814,  left  the  question  as  open  as  it  had  ever  been  ;  in  1818,  a  con- 
vention provided  that  for  ten  years  the  British  and  the  Yankees  might, 
without  question  or  distinction,  frequent  and  trade  in  the  territory ; 
a  similar  convention  in  1828,  renewed  that  arrangement  for  ten  more 
years ;  and  now  the  question  is  the  subject  of  a  most  serious  and  per- 
plexing negotiation.  By  the  last  accounts,  a  Mr.  Linn  has  introduced 
a  measure  into  Congress  to  provide  that  a  chain  be  erected  along  the 
Missouri  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  down  the  course  of  the 
Columbia  to  the  Pacific,  whilst  a  co-operating  force,  escorting  a  gover- 
nor and  adequate  civil  establishment,  is  to  be  sent  round  Cape  Horn 
to  the  western  shore ;  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  British  land  is  to  be 
allotted  to  each  Yankee  who  chooses  to  accept  the  boon.  But  such  ope- 
rations, the  proposal  of  which  costs  the  shallow  demagogue  but  a  brief 
exertion  of  his  worthless  breath,  and  can  be  struck  off  on  paper  by 
a  few  dashes  of  the  pen,  are  not  so  easily  carried  into  effect.  Numbers 
of  brave  and  well-afFected  British  are  spread  over  the  country,  and 
occupy  the  strongest  positions.  We  have  reason  to  expect  the  co- 
operation of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  Indian  tribes,  with  whom  we 
have  always  maintained  a  friendly  understanding,  and  could  easily 
close  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  whilst  a  gallant 
victorious  army  and  fleet  could,  in  a  few  weeks"  sail,  reacli  the  Oregon 
territory,  and,  we  trust,  inflict  prompt  and  severe  chastisement  for 
such  unprincipled  and  wanton  aggression." 

To  sura  up. — The  coast  was  first  explored  and  taken  possession  of 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake — British.  First  accurately  surveyed  and  tempo- 
tarily  occupied  by  Cook — British.  First  settled  by  Meares — British. 
The  Columbia  river,  long  before  it  was  visited  by  any  Yankee,  was 
entered  and  fully  surveyed  by  Broughton— British.  The  whole  line  of 
coast  was  minutely  and  completely  explored  and  surveyed,  and  in 
various  places,  with  due  formality,  taken  possession  of  by  Vancouver — 
British.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  first  traversed  by  Mackenzie— British. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Columbia  river  first  explored  by  Thompson — 
British.  All  we  ask  of  the  Government  is,  that  it  will  not,  through 
pusillanimity  and  neglect,  surrender  a  possession  of  such  value,  and 
acquired  by  so  much  enterprise,  courage,  and  perseverance. 
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Swift  has  remarked,  that  the  earth  must  be  half  traversed  before  a 
laundress  can  breakfast ;  but,  in  truth,  double  the  circumference  of 
the  globe  must  be  sailed  over  before  the  tea  can  be  brought  from 
China,  and  the  sugar  from  the  Indies,  to  yield  this  humble  member  of 
society  her  morning's  meal.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  an 
evil,  that  few  dispensations  of  Providence  strike  us  as  more  replete 
with  wisdom  and  beneficence,  at  once  stimulating  the  industry  of  men, 
and  yielding  them  the  means  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement, 
that  many  of  the  products  of  tropical  countries  sought  most  eagerly  by 
us,  are  little  relished  by  the  natives.  The  round  pepper  of  India  is 
little  used  there,  its  place  being  supplied  by  capsicum,  as  less  heating, 
and  more  wholesome.  Coffee,  so  indispensable  to  the  Frenchman,  or 
German,  is  almost  rejected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mocha,  as  too  heating, 
drying,  and  exciting,  in  their  fiery  climate  ;  whilst  ardent  spirits,  every- 
where presented  to  human  industry,  from  the  vigorous  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  tropical  countries  can  scarcely  be  used  there  safely,  except 
with  the  most  cautious  moderation,  though  in  our  cold  climate  these 
stimulants  are  at  once  grateful  and,  under  due  control,  salubrious. 
Hence,  in  the  present  wonderful  progress  of  navigation,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  fruits,  the  spices,  the  liquors,  and  even  the  food, 
produced  in  tropical  countries,  will  every  year  be  more  extensively 
introduced  into  the  consumption  of  northern  people,  either  as  luxuries 
or  necessaries  ;  and  hence  the  great  importance  of  tropical  colonies  to 
those  powers  situated  in  the  colder  part  of  the  temperate  zones ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  paradoxical  bias  of  certain  writers  on  political 
economy,  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  it  is  not  beneficial  for  us  to 
draw  the  articles  of  our  traffic  from  our  ovvn  territories — to  have  in 
those  remote  quarters  factories  for  the  management  of  our  commerce, 
and  the  refreshment  of  our  seamen — ports  for  the  refuge  of  our  ship- 
ping, and  forts  and  military  power  for  the  protection  of  our  lives, 
property,  and  commercial  rights,  against  the  caprice,  jealousy,  and 
insolence  of  those  ill-disposed  towards  us. 

No  region  on  the  globe  unquestionably  contains  the  elements  of 
wealth,  in  such  variety  and  profusion,  as  the  great  Oriental  archipe- 
lago. This  vast  group — if  we  include  within  it  all  the  islands  lying 
between  the  northern  point  of  Luzon  and  the  southern  point  of  Timor, 
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and  between  the  western  point  of  Sumatra  and  the  eastern  point  of 
New  Guinea — contains  above  a  million  square  miles,  being  larger  than 
that  fine  portion  of  Europe  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Venice  to 
Copenhagen.  Of  these  noble  islands,  abounding  in  fruits,  spices, 
gums,  the  most  powerful  and  valued  drugs,  everywhere  repaying  the 
care  of  the  cultivator,  with  a  vast  profusion  of  palatable  and  nutritious 
food,  and  replete  with  incalculable  quantities  of  gems  and  precious 
metals,  Borneo  is  by  far  the  first,  in  point  of  size  and  natural  wealth. 

This  island — called  by  the  natives  Pulo  Kalamanan,  or  Qualamontan, 
850  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  680  miles  in  breadth  from  east 
to  west — contains,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  calculations,  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square  miles ;  an  extent  exceeding 
that  of  France  and  Great  Britain  united.  It  is  singular,  that 
Borneo,  though  at  present  scarcely  containing  anything  which  may  be 
called  a  European  settlement,  was  one  of  the  first  discovered  of  the 
Oriental  islands,  being  visited  by  the  expedition  of  Magellan,  in  July, 
1521.  That  no  considerable  European  establishment  has  been  made 
there,  may  partly  have  resulted  from  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  strove  to  exclude  other  powers  from  those 
regions ;  and  partly,  because  Europeans,  for  the  most  part,  pushed 
their  discoveries  in  tropical  regions  principally  with  a  view  to  con- 
quest or  commerce,  rather  than  to  colonization ;  and  preferred  the 
subjugation  of  Peru,  Mexico,  India,  and  such  other  countries,  enjoying 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  and  population,  to  the  slower  and 
more  toilsome  acquisition  of  wealth,  by  means  of  the  settlement  of 
territories  previously  unoccupied.  Pigafetta,  one  of  the  eighteen  sur- 
vivors of  the  daring  and  successful  expedition  of  Magellan,  has  left  us 
a  circumstantial  and  well-digested  narrative  of  it,  and  describes  the 
city  of  Borneo  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island  as  a  populous 
place — the  residence  of  a  sultan,  whose  sway  extended  over  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  that  time  there  were  many 
elephants  belonging  to  the  sultan,  though  these  huge  animals  are  not 
at  present  known  to  exist  on  the  island.* 

Gold,  diamonds,  and  pearls,  require  the  first  notice  in  describing 
Ihe  natural  wealth  of  this  singularly  rich  country.  The  principal 
gold-mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Sambas,  on  the  western  coast. 
An  extensive  tract  here,  of  primitive  formation,  either  mica-slate, 
or  granite,   abounds   in  veins  of   gold    more   extensive  and    richer 

•  Pigafetta,  pp.138,  152,  French  Translation.  Paris,  1801.  Hunt,  in  his  account 
of  Borneo,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Malayan  Miscellanies,  p.  22,  distinctly  states,  that 
*he  elephant  does  not  exist  here. 
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than  any  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  There  are  at  present  thirty 
mines  in  this  district,  worked  by  about  thirty  thousand  Chinese,  who 
either  obtain  the  gold  by  washing  in  the  alluvial  districts,  or  extract 
it  from  the  rocky  beds  by  mining.  These  mines  annually  pay  the 
raja  a  seignorage  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  pounds,  besides 
a  capitation  tax  of  three  dollars  each  for  every  Chinese  employed  in 
working  them. 

Of  these  mines,  the  Laura  mine  is  situated  a  short  distance  east  of 
Sambas,  and  is  particularly  rich  and  productive.  The  mines  of 
Siminis  are  about  a  day's  journey  from  Sambas,  and  are  also  very 
rich.  The  Salako  mine,  about  forty  miles  up  a  river  running  south 
of  and  parallel  to  the  Sambas  river,  yields  the  precious  mebxl  in  greater 
quantity  than  any  other ;  and  about  twenty  thousand  Chinese  are 
employed  there.  South  of  the  Sambas  group  of  mines,  is  Montrada, 
or  Montradak,  up  the  Morapava  river,  and  belonging  to  an  inde- 
pendent Malayan  Raja,  who  employs  about  fifty  thousand  persons, 
principally  natives,  in  working  them  ;  but  as  they  are  not  as  skilful  as 
the  Chinese,  the  produce  is  by  no  means  commensurate  to  the  richness 
of  the  deposits.  Mandore,  lying  inland  of  this,  and  between  it  and 
Sambas,  has  been  but  recently  worked,  but  yields  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold.  About  three  miles  up  the  Pongole  river,  also  on  this 
coast,  lies  the  district  of  Songo,  belonging  to  an  independent  Malay 
prince,  who  employs  about  twenty-five  thousand  miners,  principally 
natives,  and  as  their  skill  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  the 
produce  is  not  proportioned  to  the  richness  of  the  deposits,  which  con- 
tain an  uncommonly  pure  and  abundant  ore.  About  two  days'  journey 
farther  inland  lies  another  gold  district,  called  Santara,  worked  prin- 
cipally by  natives.  Still  farther  inland,  are  the  mines  of  Sakadow, 
worked  also  by  natives.  The  mines  of  Matan,  on  the  same  coast,  are 
also  very  rich,  and  worked  principally  by  natives,  of  whom  the  number 
is  about  ten  thousand. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  gold  mine  at  Tampasuk,  on  the  north  coast, 
in  the  district  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Sultan  of  Soolo  ;  but  as  it 
has  become  the  principal  pirate  port  on  the  coast,  the  working  of  the 
mine  has  been  discontinued.  At  Maday,  on  the  north-east  coast,  in 
the  province  of  Mangedara,  one  of  those  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
Sultan  of  Soolo,  is  a  very  rich  mine  of  gold.  At  Passir,  to  the  south 
of  this,  and  where  the  British  formerly  attempted  a  settlement,  gold  is 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  also  at  Gaty,  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  ore  is,  in  all  these  mines,  of  that  kind  called  gold-yellow  gold 
being  of  a  pale  colour,  in  consequence  of  containing  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  silver,  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. ;  there  is, 
however,  little  other  admixture,  so  that  the  ore  in  general  yields  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  pure  gold.  Some  ore  is,  however, 
richer,  yielding  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent. 

The  principal  attention  of  the  miners  is  directed  to  the  rich  veins 
of  pure  native  gold,  and  no  operation  is  performed  beyond  that  of 
pulverizing  and  simple  washing.  Most  of  the  ore  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  dust,  though  some  is  run  into  ingots.  Generally  in  all  these 
mines  the  veins  present  tlie  ore  on  the  surface,  and  are  very  broad, 
usually  40  feet  and  upwards.  The  workings  follow  the  course  of 
the  veins,  being  longitudinal  excavations,  invariably  shallow,  seldom 
exceeding  the  depth  of  15  or  16  feet.  Tliis  rude  and  feeble  mode 
of  working  results  from  the  want  of  machinery  to  raise  rubbish, 
ore,  or  water ;  as  well  as  from  ignorance  of  the  process  of  blasting  the 
rock.  The  ore  is  extracted  by  means  of  spades  and  chisels,  and  every- 
tliing  required  to  be  removed  is  brought  to  the  surface  in  buckets,  on 
the  backs  of  the  labourers,  who  ascend  and  descend  by  means  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  notched  into  rude  steps.  In  a  few  of  the  mines,  how- 
ever, the  water  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  the  Chinese  wheel,  but  even 
this  is  little  efficient,  as  it  is  worked  merely  by  human  strength.  The 
ore  is  washed  in  a  small  channel  lined  with  the  bark  of  trees,  along 
which  a  small  current  of  water  is  directed.  It  must  hence  appear  how 
vastly  the  produce  of  these  rich  mines  would  be  increased  by  the 
application  of  skilful  mining  and  efficient  machinery. 

Besides  these  deposits  in  the  primitive  formations  of  Borneo,  gold  is 
almost  everywhere  obtained  by  washing  such  parts  of  the  alluvial  tracts 
as  afford  indications  of  its  existence,  and  is  also  brought  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  interior  by  native  traders,  who  descend  the  numerous 
rivers  in  boats  or  canoes. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
raised  throughout  Borneo,  as  a  large  quantity  is  disposed  of  furtively 
by  the  workmen.  The  mines  of  Montradak  alone  are  calculated  to 
produce  annually  88,000  ounces  of  pure  gold,  and  if  we  take  the 
produce  of  the  whole  island  at  three  times  this  quantity,  by  no  means 
an  extravagant  conclusion,  the  total  obtained  from  the  whole  of  Borneo 
will  be  264,000  ounces,  which,  at  £4  per  ounce,  will  amount  to 
£1,056,000;  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  extracted 
annually  in  the  whole  world !  Most  of  this  finds  its  way  to  China, 
so  long  the  great  reservoir  to  which  bullion  is  conveyed  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  As  the  precious  ore  exists  in  various  places  in 
inexhaustible  abundance,  the  wealth  to  be  obtained  by  the  due  applica- 
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tion  of  British  macliinery,  capital,  and  skill,  may  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely incalculable ;  and,  as  coal  lias  lately  been  discovered  in  large 
deposits  in  Borneo,  the  powerful  aid  of  the  steam-engine  may  be 
brought  into  full  play.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  concluded  that 
nowhere  is  there  so  profitable  a  field  for  our  exertions. 

It  is  remarkable  that  silver  is  nowhere  found  distinct,  or  in  any 
form,  except  as  an  alloy  of  gold ;  and  such  is  the  abundance  of  the 
more  precious  metal,  that  at  the  mines  the  relative  value  of  gold  to 
silver  is  only  as  12  to  1,  instead  of  as  15  to  1,  the  average  proportion 
in  Europe. 

Copper  ore  has  been  discovered  of  great  richness,  and  in  vast 
deposits,  at  Mandore  and  at  Morapava,  both  on  the  western  coast,  but 
as  the  attention  of  the  miners  is  naturally  directed  exclusively  to  the 
gold  mines,  little  has  been  done  towards  working  the  less  valuable 
metal. 

At  Sarawan,  north  of  Sambas,  on  tbe  eastern  coast,  is  a  vast  mineral 
district  abounding  in  tin,  in  veins  as  rich  as  those  wrought  on  Banca,  but 
they  have  been  neglected  for  many  years.  There  are  also  very  extensive 
and  rich  deposits  of  tin  at  Matan.  In  this  last  district  also  is  a  very 
productive  mine  of  iron,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  pure  metal, 
with  scarcely  any  admixture,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest  Swedish. 
Part  is  converted  into  wrought  iron,  and  exported  ;  and  part  run  into 
shot  and  other  castings.  However,  iron  is  seldom  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  Borneo. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  most  costly  of  all  substances,  the  diamond, 
which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  singularly-favoured  land, 
where,  and  in  Hindostan  and  Brazil,  it  hitherto  has  been  exclusively 
obtained.  A  question  has  sometimes  been  started  whether  the  stone 
called  the  diamond  in  Borneo  is  the  genuine  gem,  but  this  unfounded 
doubt  has  originated  from  a  profusion  of  beautiful  crystals  being  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  called  water-diamonds ;  and  these, 
either  through  fraud  or  ignorance,  have  frequently  been  offered  for  sale 
as  the  real  carbon-diamond.  Genuine  diamonds  are  imported  from 
Borneo  into  Batavia  in  very  considerable  quantities.  They  are  found 
principally  at  Landak,  or  Landa,  near  the  western  coast,  where  they 
lie  in  a  stratum  of  clay  of  a  red  burnt  appearance,  like  that  of  bricks. 
The  diamonds  of  Borneo  have  generally  a  white  or  yellow  hue,  and 
none  of  them  are  of  the  inky  tinge  so  much  valued  in  those  of  Gol- 
conda ;  still  many  of  them  are  very  valuable.  The  king  of  Matan,  on 
the  western  coast,  had  lately  a  diamond  weighing  367  carats,  which,  if 
estimated  at  £2  the  carat,  and  the  weight  be  squared  according  to  the 
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received  mode  of  calculating  the  value,  would  be  worth  £269,378.  The 
Dutch  government  of  Java,  it  is  said,  offered  him  for  it  2,500,000  dollars, 
2  ships  loaded  with  rice,  50  pieces  of  cannon,  and  100  muskets.  He 
was,  however,  robbed  of  it  by  the  rapacious  Sultan  of  Pontiana.  The 
mines  producing  these  gems  are  worked  only  by  the  Dauks  or  aborigi- 
nal race,  for  the  Chinese  do  not  value  them,  and  as  the  indigenous 
savages  possess  little  skill,  of  course  the  produce  would  be  incalculably 
increased  in  quantity  and  value  by  more  industrious  and  skilful  opera- 
tions. 

The  supply  of  pearls  to  be  obtained  from  the  shores  of  Borneo  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  inexhaustible.  They  are  obtained  both  from  tlje 
behoren  or  mother-of-pearl-shell  species,  called  by  the  natives  tipi,  and 
from  the  oyster,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  at  Ceylon,  and  called  by  the 
natives  kapis.  The  sea,  washing  the  Soolo  archipelago,  or  that  exten- 
sive range  of  islands  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Unsang,  on  the  north-east  of  Borneo,  to  the  island  of  Baselan, 
flows  over  one  vast  continuous  bed  of  pearl  oysters,  yielding  those  gems 
of  a  quality  from  time  immemorial  considered  the  ^finest  in  the  world. 
The  Ceylon  beds  have  netted  to  the  British  government  from  £60,000 
to  £70,000,  for  a  license  to  fish  them  during  fourteen  days,  yet  they 
have  not  banks  nearly  so  extensive,  nor  pearls  so  abundant  nor  of  such 
size  or  beauty  as  those  of  the  Soolo  beds.  Dalrymple,  an  eye-witness, 
and  the  very  highest  authority  on  such  points,  states,  in  his  account  of 
the  Soolo  seas — "  The  narrow  guts  about  Tawi  Tawi  are  the  most  rich 
and  valuable  fisheries  of  pearls  in  the  world."  This  range  belongs  to  the 
British  by  a  grant  from  the  Soolo  Sultan,  and  were  expert  fishers 
introduced  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  from  Ceylon,  and  effectually 
protected  from  pirates,  it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  obtained  would 
only  be  limited  by  the  caution  to  be  observed  in  preventing  the 
abundance  of  the  supply  from  depreciating  the  value  of  an  article 
depending  so  much  on  opinion.  At  present,  the  quantity  obtained  here 
is  disposed  of  to  the  Chinese,  and  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  £10,000 
per  annum.  This  poor  supply  is  obtained  merely  by  dredging,  the 
Malay  fishermen  of  those  beds  being  unacquainted  with  diving.  From 
what  has  been  just  stated,  it  must  appear  that  mother-of-pearl-shell, 
yielding  so  elegant  and  useful  a  material,  may  be  obtained  here  in  very 
great  quantities.  The  quantity  obtained  at  present  is  about  250,000 
pounds  weight  annually. 

The  sea-turtle  yielding  the  beautiful  tortoise-shell  so  much  valued 
in  Europe,  swarms  along  the  eastern  coast,  but  is  little  sought  after,  so 
that  the  annual  supply  is  only  about  30,000  pounds  weight,  sold  on 
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the  spot  to  the  Chinese,  at  a  price  between  70  and  80  per  cent  lower 
than  that  obtained  in  Loudon. 

The  interior  of  the  island  abounds  in  camphor,  which  can  be  had  in 
any  quantities,  so  abundant  is  it ;  and  so  little  do  the  secluded  natives 
of  that  part  of  the  island  know  its  value,  that  they  will  barter  a  bamboo 
full  of  camphor  for  one  full  of  salt ;  yet  it  is  so  highly  valued  in  China, 
that  it  there  fetches  the  enormous  price  of  £4  sterling  the  lb.  The 
province  of  Paitan  is  the  first  district  in  the  world  for  camphor,  whole 
forests  for  many  miles  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  and  the  produce  from 
them  is  of  the  finest  quality,  being  as  clear  and  well-crystallized  as  the 
best  sugar-candy. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  pepper, 
which,  did  it  become  an  object  of  industry,  could  be  supplied  in  a 
quantity  adequate  to  any  possible  demand. — Gums,  gum-resins,  bees'- 
wax,  and  those  luxuries  of  the  Chinese  gourmand,  sea-slugs  and  edible 
birds'-nests,  are  objects  of  less  importance,  yet  not  to  be  neglected 
among  the  articles  of  natural  wealth. — The  finest  timber  nearly  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
suited  for  producing  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  tropical 
countries  in  the  utmost  abundance  and  perfection. 

Though  this  great  island  is  almost  exactly  divided  by  the  equinoctial 
line  into  two  equal  parts,  northern  and  southern,  the  climate  is  one  of 
the  mildest  and  most  salubrious  in  India ;  a  circumstance  probably 
resulting  from  its  being  everywhere  surrounded  by  extensive  seas,  as 
well  as  from  the  great  elevation  of  the  interior.  Lieutenant  13arton, 
who  by  order  of  the  East  India  Company,  made  a  careful  survey  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  coast,  states  that  the  climate  in  the  northern 
part  is  exceedingly  agreeable  and  cool,  the  air  being  continually 
agitated  by  refreshing  breezes,  and  the  temperature  sometimes  so  low 
as  to  make  woollen  clothing  desirable.  He  then  proceeds  to  state* — 
"  Generally,  all  this  country  has  a  very  rich  soil,  and  lies  almost  wholly 
uncultivated  and  covered  with  trees,  except  some  spacious  fine  meadows 
or  savannahs  along  its  coasts,  or  near  any  towns  inland,  which  are 
covered  with  herds  of  black  cattle,  hogs,  and  deer.  On  the  eastern 
coast  I  have  seen  large  droves  straying  along  the  beach."  The  copious 
rains  which  discharge  themselves  on  the  elevated  tracts  in  the  interior 
give  rise  to  several  navigable  rivers,  which,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
fine  harbours,  afford  very  great  commercial  capabilities. 

"^  Dahyin pie's  Oriental  Repertory,  vol.  ii.,  p.  25. 
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The  river  Sambas,  on  the  western  coast,  forms  an  estuary  of  three 
miles  in  width,  stretching  inland  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  con- 
tracting into  a  navigable  stream,  which  ships  of  considerable  burden 
can  ascend  for  50  miles.  Southward  along  this  coast,  in  successioni 
are  the  rivers  Sukawan  and  Mompava ;  and  about  100  miles  to  the 
south  of  this  last  is  the  great  river  Pontiana,  which  has  be(;n  traced  by 
Europeans  for  nearly  300  miles,  to  its  egress  from  a  lake,  25  miles 
long  and  5  broad.  Still  farther  south  is  the  Succadana,  which  has  been 
explored  for  the  distance  of  230  miles,  and  on  the  western  coast  falls 
into  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  forming  a  good  harbour.  On  the  southern 
coast,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  Banjarmassin,  the  largest  in  the  island, 
having  its  source  in  the  lofty  range  of  the  Kennebaloo  mountains,  near 
the  northern  coast,  and  proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction  a  course  of 
above  1,000  miles  to  its  mouth,  where  there  is  a  small  Dutch  factory. 
Eastward  of  Banjarmassin,  tlie  coast  takes  a  northerly  direction,  and 
at  the  angle  thus  formed  lies  Pulo  Laut,  an  island  of  considerable  size, 
separated  from  Borneo  by  a  narrow  channel,  70  miles  long,  called 
Pulo  Laut  Strait.  One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  north  of  this  is  the 
large  river  Passir,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  at  one  time,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  found  a  British  factory.  Still  farther  north  is  the  Coti,  a 
very  large  river,  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  On 
this  coast  also  is  Sanda  Kan,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  existence. 
Rounding  Unsang  Point,  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea  in  an  easterly 
direction,  we  reach  the  islands  of  Banguey  and  Balambangan,  on  which 
last  the  East  India  Company  had  at  one  time  a  settlement,  which  was 
neglected,  fell  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Soolos.  This  long  line  of  sea  coast,  extending  a  distance  of  3,000  miles, 
and  indented  by  numerous  fine  havens  and  the  estuaries  of  navigable 
rivers,  affords  on  the  north  the  means  of  communication  with  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Siam,  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  on 
the  east  with  the  Spice  Islands  and  New  Guinea ;  on  the  south  with 
Java,  Timor,  and  the  other  fertile  islands  of  that  group  which  bounds 
the  archipelago  in  that  direction  ;  and,  finally,  on  the  west  with  Sumatra 
and  India.  Such  are  the  resources,  natural  wealth,  and  inducements 
to  settlement  presented  to  us  in  this  noble  island. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  origin,  grounds,  and  extent  of  our 
territorial  rights  over  it.  Priority  of  discovery,  if  followed  up  by 
occupation,  has  been  generally  admitted  to  constitute  a  valid  right  to 
a  territory  ;   but  if  such  discovery  be  not  followed  up  by  occupation 
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within  a  reasonable  time,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  establishing  a 
territorial  title.  Thus  none  have  ever  maintained  that  the  discovery 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  without  any  subsequent  occupation  or  settlement 
by  his  countrymen,  could,  in  the  early  part  of  the  I9th  century,  be 
pleaded  by  the  Netherland's  government  in  bar  of  its  occupation  by 
the  British.  What  laches,  what  length  of  time  during  which  a  nation 
may  have  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  its  right  of  discovery  should 
operate  as  a  bar  to  its  claim,  has  never  been  laid  down ;  indeed,  the  point 
appears  never  to  have  been  even  mooted.  The  right  of  discovery  must  be 
admitted  to  have  accrued  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Spaniards,  as  their 
navigator,  Magellan,  first  visited  the  island  in  1521.*  They  had  not, 
however,  settled  on  any  part  of  Borneo  or  of  the  Soolo  archipelago  up 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  in  1648,  as  is  amply  proved 
by  Dalrymple  (Full  and  clear  proof  that  the  Spaniards  can  have  no 
claim  to  Balambangan,  pp.  13,  14,  15.)  By  the  oth  article  of  that 
treaty  between  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  acceded  to 
by  the  English,  it  is  provided — "That  the  Spaniards  shall  maintain 
their  navigation  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  manner  it  at  present  is, 
M'ithout  being  able  to  extend  it  farther,  and  also  that  the  natives  of  the 
Low  Countries  shall  abstain  from  frequenting  the  ports  which  the 
,  Spaniards  have  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  as  the 
Spaniards  did  not  at  that  juncture  possess  any  part  of  Borneo  and  of 
the  Soolo  archipelago  they  could  not  maintain  an  exclusive  right 
against  the  British. 

The  Dutch  first  visited  Borneo  in  1600,  under  the  command  of  Van 
Noord,  and  in  1609  obtained  a  footing  at  Sambas,  through  a  convention 
with  the  Rajah  of  that  state.  Valentyn  (p.  248)  asserts  that  the 
English  first  visited  that  part  of  the  island  in  1609,  but  admits  that 
they  were  established  at  Banjarmassin  in  1702,  so  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  the  Dutch  had  not 
exclusive  possession  of  Borneo,  nor  could  plead  an  exclusive  title  as 
against  tlie  British,  and  that  these  last  had  a  perfect  right  to  settle 
such  parts  as  had  not  been  already  occupied  by  the  Dutch  or  other 
powers.  But  the  British  government  has  a  distinct  and  conclusive 
right  to  the  northern  and  north-eastern  portion  of  the  island,  together 
with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Banguey,  Balambangan,  and  Palawan.  In 
1704,  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  ceded  that  portion  of  the  island  of  Borneo 
between  Kiemanis  on  the  north-west,  and  Tapean-durian  on  the  east, 

•  Though  Valentyn  (Oude  en  Nieuw  OOst-Indien,  3  Deel,  2  Stuk,  248  Zij,) 
asserts,  that  the  first  discovery  was  made  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1527. 
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together  with  the  islands  just  mentioned,  to  the  Sultan  of  Soolo.  About 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  Sultan  of  Soolo  was  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  incarcerated  at  Manilla,  and  on  the  capture  of  that 
town,  in  1763,  by  the  British,  he  was  liberated,  and  in  return  for  this 
service  and  restitution  to  his  throne,  he  made  a  grant  to  the  East  India 
Company  of  the  islands  just  enumerated,  together  with  the  northern 
parts  of  Borneo  within  the  limits  of  Kiemanis  on  the  north-west,  and 
Tapean-durian  on  the  east.  In  consequence  of  this  grant,  the  Company 
established  a  factory  on  the  island  of  Balambangan,  situated  at  the 
north  point  of  Borneo,  but  this  was  in  1775,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Dutch,  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the  Soolo  pirates,  who  gained  a 
booty  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Such  were  the  pretensions  and  rights  of  the  British  and  other 
powers  previously  to  the  revolutionary  war,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
by  a  convention,  signed  at  London,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1814,  the 
British  government  restored  to  that  of  the  Netherlands  all  the  Dutch 
colonies  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice ;  and,  consequently,  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  over  the  Oriental 
archipelago  remained  exactly  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When  on 
this  occasion  Lord  Castlereagh  was  complimented  by  a  Dutch  nego- 
ciator  for  the  generous  cession  of  the  island  of  Banca,  by  the  tin  mines 
of  which  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  realizes  150,000/.  per  ann., 
he  replied,  "  Say  not  a  word  about  our  generosity,  Baron  :  do  you  not 
know,  that  if  I  had  kept  Banca,  I  should  have  had  all  the  miners  of 
Cornwall  upon  my  back  the  next  session  of  Parliament  ?"  This  was 
a  strange  and  illusive  speech.  Had  Banca  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  a  prohibitive  duty  could,  as  at  present,  have  pre- 
vented its  tin  from  being  brought  into  competition  in  the  home-market 
with  that  raised  in  Cornwall ;  and,  certainly,  the  possession  of  the 
island  by  the  Dutch,  does  not  prevent  the  tin  raised  there  from  being 
sent  to  foreign  markets  in  rivalry  with  the  Cornish  ;  so  that  our  miners 
could  not  possibly  gain  anything  by  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  such  a 
valuable  possession.  That  statesman  was  probably,  at  the  juncture, 
too  intent  on  humiliating  France,  to  pay  proper  attention  to  our  com- 
mercial interests. 

With  similar  infatuation,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  London,  17th 
March,  1824,  between  the  British  government  and  that  of  the 
Netherlands,  Sumatra  is  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  in  exchange  for  the 
petty  town  and  fortress  of  Malacca  on  the  mainland  ;  and  Britain 
engages  not  to  make  settlements  on  any  islands  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Strait  of  Singapore.     By  a  whimsical  and  most  ridiculous  blunder 
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in  the  wording  of  this  treaty,  Borneo  is  exempt  from  its  provisions,  as 
it  lies  neither  to  the  north  nor  south  of  Singapore — a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude passing  through  which,  passes  also  almost  exactly  over  the  middle 
of  Borneo,  and  consequently,  unquestionably  this  great  island  cannot 
lie  south  of  Singapore,  and  our  right  to  settle  any  part  of  it  remains 
precisely  as  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  We  have,  therefore, 
by  cession  from  the  Sultan  of  Soolo,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  parts,  and  an  equal  right  with  the  Dutch  to  the 
other  parts,  having  frequented  them  as  early  as  they,  and  made  settle- 
ments at  Banjarmassin,  Passir,  and  some  other  places. 

These  rights  we  now  appear  about  to  enforce,  as  Mr.  Brooke  is  at 
present  engaged  in  selecting,  on  the  western  coast,  the  site  of  a  factory, 
to  be  established  on  a  large  scale.  As  the  direct  course  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and,  consequently,  from  Europe  to  China,  lies  through 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  a  port  on  the  western  or  on  the  northern  coast 
would  be  best  suited  for  affording  shelter,  protection,  and  refreshment, 
to  our  shipping  engaged  in  that  highly  important  trade.  On  the  west, 
lies  the  native  town  of  Borneo,  combining  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
manding position,  noble  river,  and  an  excellent  haven  ;  on  the  north, 
the  island  of  Balambangan,  the  seat  of  our  former  settlement,  has  an 
excellent  climate,  is  well  watered,  and  on  its  southern  coast  contains 
two  excellent  harbours.  This  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  tlie 
Oriental  archipelago,  from  its  proximity  to  India,  to  China,  and  to 
our  Australasian  settlements,  will  yearly  become  more  important ;  and 
that  if  we  hesitate  or  loiter  in  making  our  own  the  vast  advantages 
which  it  holds  forth,  we  shall  be  forestalled  by  others,  especially  the 
Americans,  who  have  already  made  some  advantageous  conventions 
with  the  native  powers. 


THE   NORTH   AMERICAN    FISHERIES.* 

The  subject  of  fishing  rights  on  the  shores  and  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, has  long  been  a  cause  of  disagreement  between  the  English 
and  French  governments,  and  at  the  present  time  is  far  from  being 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  1816, 
ceded  to  France  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
from  Cape  John  to  Cape  Ray,  with  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  and  in  1832,  this  power  employed  about  325  vessels,  of 
from  100  to  400  tons  each,  in  her  fisheries  on  the  British  American 

'  Continued  from  our  January  number,  p.  96. 
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coasts  and  banks,  and  14,000  fishermen ;  and  the  produce  of  their 
fishing  in  the  same  year  was  about  354,000  quintals,  value  £300,000 
sterling ;  to  protect  which,  the  government  pays  on  the  average 
£50,000  in  bounties.  The  French  vessels  are  principally  fitted  out  at 
St.  Malo,  Bourdeaux,  Brest,  Marseilles,  and  Dieppe. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States,  by  the  convention  of  181S* 
possess  the  privilege  of  fishing  along  all  the  coasts  within  three  marine 
miles  of  the  shore  ;  and  of  curing  fish  in  such  harbours  and  bays  as 
are  uninhabited,  or  if  occupied,  with  the  consent  of  their  inhabitants. 
Their  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks  ;  the  second  either  to 
the  banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  tlie  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  third, 
or  fall  voyage,  is  again  to  the  banks ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall 
voyage,  is  also  made  sometimes  to  the  banks.  In  these  fisheries  they 
have  annually  engaged  from  1,500  to  2,000  schooner  of  90  to  130 
tons,  employing  about  20,000  seamen.  The  total  produce  of  their 
cod-fishery  was  stated  some  years  ago  at  1,850,000  quintals,  of  which 
about  1,500,000  quintals  were  taken  in  the  British  American  seas. 
The  adventurers  receive  no  bounty  from  their  government,  but  they 
possess  peculiar  advantages  from  their  vicinity  to  the  fishing-grounds. 
Their  vessels  are  chiefly  fitted  out  at  Boston,  and  otlier  ports  on  their 
north-eastern  coast. — (Waterston's  Cyclo.  of  Commerce.) 

The  American  fisheries,  that  is,  the  cod  fishery,  the  mackerel 
fishery,  and  the  whale  fishery,  are  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in 
New  England — and  but  few  who  have  not  attended  to  the  subject,  are 
aware  of  the  amount  of  fisheries  employed  in  this  business.  According 
to  tables  published  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  giving  an 
account  of  the  extent  of  the  fishing  interest  in  Massachusetts,  in  1837, 
it  appears  that  the  extent  of  the  cod  fishery  and  mackerel  fishery  was 
as  follows : — 

Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  ...  1,290 

Tonnage  of  same       ...                ..                ...  ...  76,089 

Number  of  quintals  of  cod-fish  caught              ...  ...  510,554 

Value  of  same           ...                ...                ...  ...  1,569,517  dollars 

Number  of  barrels  of  mackerel  caught             ...  ...  234,059 

Value  of  same           ...                ...                ...  ...  1,639,042  dollars 

Number  of  bushels  of  salt  used  in  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  837,141 

Hands  employed           ...                ...                ...  ...  11,146 

Capital  invested            ...                ...                ...  ...  2,683,176  dollars 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  Massachusetts  alone  employs  11,146 
men  in  these  two  branches  of  the  fisheries. 

"  There  needs  no  other  argument,"  says  a  Boston  paper,  "  to  show  that  the  fish- 
eries of  New  England  are  to  this  country,  what  the  coal  trade  of  England  is  to 
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Great  Britain — a  nursery  for  seamen,  and  invaluable  on  that  account.  The  last 
war  with  Great  Britain  tells  an  interesting  tale  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Our 
national  and  private-armed  vessels  were  thronged  with  the  bold  and  hardy  fisher- 
men of  New  England ;  and  the  cells  of  Dartmoor  prison  were  crowded  with 
sturdy  republicans,  who  inhaled  the  first  breath  of  air  in  the  towns  and  villages 
which  border  on  Massachusetts  Bay.  Our  fisheries  are  a  proud  source  of  wealth 
to  New  England — they  are  a  treasure  to  the  whole  country,  and  will  be  found  in 
times  of  naval  warfare  with  a  foreign  power,  of  far  more  value  than  hordes  of  the 
precious  metals.     Let  them  then  be  protected — fostered  with  a  friendly  hand." 

In  1840,  the  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Union  was  stated 
to  be  16,429,620  dollars ;  and  their  produce,  773,947  quintals  of 
dried  fish,  472,359  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  4,764,708  gallons  of  sper- 
maceti oil,  and  7,536,  778  gallons  of  whale  and  other  fish  oil ;  besides 
whalebone,  &c.,  valued  at  1,153,234  dollars.  The  estimated  employ- 
ment of  labour  was  36,584  men. 

From  the  annual  statement  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1841,  I  find  of  the 
registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  there  were  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery,  157,405  tons,  exclusive  of  77,873  tonnage  of  fishing  vessels. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  produce  of  these  fisheries  during 
the  same  period  was  as  follows — 

dollars. 

Dried  Fish,  or  Cod  Fisheries  602,310 

Pickled  Fish,  or  River  Fisheries — (Herring,  Shad,  Salmon, 

Mackerel)  148,973 

Whale  and  other  Fish  Oil 1.260,660 

Spermaceti  Oil  343,300 

Whalebone  259,148 

Spermaceti  Candles  231,960 


Total        2,846,851 

The  history  of  the  cod-fishery,  and  of  the  dissensions  it  has  frequently 
produced  between  the  maritime  states,  with  a  full  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  by  which  the  fish  are  caught  and  cfired,  will  be  found 
in  M'Gregor's  British  America,  vol.  i.  chapters  9  and  10  ;  also  in  the 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  British  America,  vol.  ii.  chap.  12. 
While  speaking  of  the  fisheries,  I  may,  however,  allude  to  the  capelan, 
or  capelin,  (for  it  is  spelled  in  different  ways,)  of  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  which,  when  dried,  is  in  extensive  use,  as  a 
relish  for  the  breakfast-table.  These  fish  have  been  strangely  over- 
looked by  the  most  distinguished  naturalists.  The.  capelan  is  a  small 
and  delicate  species  of  fish  greatly  resembling  the  smelt.  The  cod 
are  taken  by  hooks  baited  either  with  capelan  or  herrings.  The  capelan 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
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They  are  equally  plentiful  with  the  cod  in  those  seas,  and  are  as  a  bait 
essentially  necessary  towards  obtaining  the  latter. 

The  island  is  divided  into  nine  electoral  districts,  and  there  are 
persons  holding  the  official  appointment  of  "  Inspectors  of  Pickled 
Fish,"  in  each,  one  excepted.  The  following  are  the  parties  at  present 
(1843)  holding  these  offices — 

District  of  St.  John  s  :— T.  Williams,  W.  Magill,  J.  Pitts,  and  J. 
Curtis,  jun.,  at  Portugal  Cove. 

District  of  Conception  Bay: — H.  Stowe,  Harbour  Grace;  Simon 
Levi,  Carbonear  ;  G.  Bursell,  Brigus. 

District  of  Trinity  Bay  :— J.  Hart,  Trinity ;  M.  Tilly,  Hani's  Har- 
bour ;  J.  Wiseman,  Heart's  Content. 

District  of  Bonavista  Bay  : — T.  Gaylor,  Bonavista ;  N.  Smith, 
Greenspond;  J.  Connors,  King's  Cove. 

District  of  Fogo : — J.  Ludlow,  Fogo;  J.  H.  Peyton,  Twillingate. 

District  of  Ferry  land  : None. 

District  of  Placentia  and  St.  Mary  : — J.  Sinnott,  Placentia ;  G.  Le 
Messurier,  Isle  of  Valen ;  M.  Shea,  Little  Placentia. 

District  of  Burin  : — T.  Darby,  Burin  ;  J.  K.  Moore,  St.  Lawrence. 

District  of  Fortune  Bay : — J.  Trood,  Harbour  Britain ;  D.  Hardy, 
Jersey  Harbour  ;  H.  Bagg,  La  Poile. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  British  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  (in- 
cluding the  fish  carried  there  from  Labrador,)  at  different  periods,  will 
show  the  progressive  importance  of  this  colony  : — 

In  1763,  there  were  taken  and  cured  386,274  quintals  *  of  codfish, 
and  694  tierces  of  salmon.  There  were  further  exported  1,598  tons 
of  train  oil. 

In  1795,  the  fishery  employed  400  sail  of  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  38,000  tons.  Their  produce  was  500,000  quintals  of  cod- 
fish, 3,700  frails  of  salmon,  1,000  barrels  of  herrings,  3,300  tuns  of 
cod  and  seal  oil,  and  4,900  seal  skins.  There  were  also  employed 
2,000  boats. 

In  1836,  there  were  860,354  quintals  of  cod-fish,  1,534  barrels  of 
herrings,  1,847  tierces  of  salmon,  384,321  seal-skins,  and  9,485  tuns 
of  cod,  seal,  and  whale  oil — the  value  of  the  whole  being  £808,066. 
The  value  of  the  860,354  quintals  of  dry  fish,  in  1836,  is  stated  in  the 
public  accounts  at  £517,457,  of  which  there  were  exported  810,598 
quintals,  value  £483,638  sterling ;  the  value  of  the  core  and  pickled 
fish  in  the   same  year,  being,  besides,  £1,665.     This,  however,  was 

*  The  quintal  of  dry  fish  is  equal  to  112  lbs.  or  1  cwt.  avoirdupois. 
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exclusive  of  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and 
New  Brunswick,  the  produce  of  which  is  stated  under  those  heads 
respectively. 

I  extract  from  the  Blue  Books  the  estimated  value  of  the  fisheries  of 
this  island  for  1832  [ships,  427  ;  boats,  4,236]  :— 

£331,817 

6,507 

2,343 

249 

478 

117,268 


Codfish 

629,151  quintals 

Salmon 

2,763  barrels 

Herrings 

3,305    do. 

Mackerel     ... 

916    do. 

Capelins,  &c. 

1,534    do. 

Seals 

469,075 

,     £  458,662 
From  the  following  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state  of  the 
fishery  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  stationary. 

1790,  1791,  1792,  average  6,276  barrels      ...     656,800  quintals. 
1798,  1799,  1800,    do.      2,223      —        ...     382,881      — 
1805        5,876      — 


1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


5,380 
4,913 
3,796 
1,799 


526,380 

1,245,808 

899,729 

978,464 

.     760,177 

,     619,177 

883,536 

674,988 

727,586 

860,354 

848,096 


Comparative   Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  staple 
articles  of  produce  exported  in  the  years  1838, 1839, 1840,  and  1841 : — 


Seal  &  Cod 

Seal 

Dried  fish. 

oil  &  blubber. 

Skins. 

Salmon. 

Herrings 

quintals. 

gallons. 

No. 

trcs. 

barls. 

rl838 

..     724,515 

...  2,173,674  . 

375,361  . 

..     4,408 

..  15,276 

P,       ..,        \  ia39 
^"""''^y-jl840 

..     865,377 

...  2,244,262  . 

.  437,501  . 

..    2.922 

..  20,806 

..    915,795 

...  3,206,583  . 

.  631,385  . 

..     3,396 

..  14,686 

Cl841 

..  1,009,725 

...  2,673,574  . 

.  417,115  . 

..     3,624 

..     9,965 

^e 

^e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^18.38 
V„l„p            )  ^^^ 

..     484,649 

...     249,428  . 

.    30,474  . 

..  13,310 

..  10,723 

..     508,157 

...      245,269  . 

.     46,336  . 

..  11,692 

..  13,840 

^•^"^ >1840 

V1841 

..    576,245 

...     305,197  .. 

.     39,408  . 

..  12,939 

..     9,036 

..     605,014 

...     266,832  . 

.     29,961   . 

..  12,302 

..     6,361 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1840  was  £784,045,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  years  of  £73,487.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  was  £983,961,  showing  an  increase  over  1839  of  £82,576. 
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The  following  ships  have  also  been  built  in  the  colony  for  the  fishing 
and  coasting  trade  : — 

Year.                                    No.  Tonnage. 

In  1837        26        1,170      . 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


28 
16 
31 
83 


1,659 

811 

1,659 

1,683 


The  following  table  further  illustrates  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  fish  trade  in  Newfoundland. 

Return  of  Fish  caught  and  exported  from  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland. 


1805. 

1806. 

1808. 

1810. 

Fish  cured 

..     706,314     . 

.     no  return 

..     478,735     ... 

731,066 

Exported 

...     625,519     . 

..      772,809 

...     576,132    ... 

884,470 

Salmon 

1,916     . 

2,040 

3,272     ... 

5,747 

1812. 

1814. 

1816. 

Fish  cured 

..     709,163     . 

..      865,132 

819,200 

Exported 

..     711,059    . 

..      947,811      . 

..      1,046,626 

Salmon 

3.831 

3,425 
Exported. 

2,499 

1820. 

1824. 

1826. 

Fish  exported 

..    899,729    . 

..     996,976     . 

928,442  quintals  or  cwts. 

Oils 

8,224    . 

8,4.39     .. 

7,619  tons. 

Salmon    ... 

1,726    . 

2,456     .. 

5,554  barls. 

About  2,500,000  gallons  of  seal  and  cod  oil  are  annually  produced 
from  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  in  1836,  83,512  gallons  of  whale 
oil  were  exported. 

The  Seal  Fishery. — ^There  is  another  department  of  the  colonial 
fishery,  which  has  originated  within  no  distant  period,  and  is  now 
become  of  great  extent  and  importance.  The  large  fields  of  ice,  which 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April  drift  southward  from  the  Polar  seas, 
are  accompanied  by  many  herds  of  seals ;  these  are  found  sleeping  in 
what  are  called  the  seal-meadows  of  the  ice,  and  are  there  attacked 
with  fire-arms  or  bludgeons,  and  slaughtered  in  great  numbers.  For 
this  purpose,  the  fishermen  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  island  these 
voyages  are  principally  made,  without  waiting  till  the  return  of  spring 
shall  have  opened  their  harbours,  saw  channels  through  the  ice  for 
their  vessels,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  those  drifting  fields,  through  the 
openings  of  which  they  work  a  passage,  attended  with  great  difficulties 
and  dangers,  till  they  encounter  their  prey  on  the  seal- meadows.  This 
bold  and  hazardous  enterprise  seems  well  compensated  by  its  success. 
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The  number  of  seals  thus  taken  is  almost  incredible,  and  is  greatly  on 
the  increase.*  The  fishermen  of  the  United  States  prosecute  thig 
fishery  with  great  activity  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  on  the  new  con- 
tinent in  the  antarctic  seas ;  a  lively  description  of  the  trade  will  be 
found  in  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Travels  in  South  America. 

During  the  three  years  ending  witli  1831,  according  to  the  colo- 
nial accounts,  tlie  whole  number  of  seals  taken  by  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen  was  as  follows  :- — 


Years. 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Number  taken. 
280,613 
553,435 
748,735 


ToUl 


1832  (by  estimate) 


1,582,783 
469,075 


The  seals  taken  in  the  last  few  years  are  reported  to  have  been  fewer 
in  number,  but  better  in  quality. 

The  following  is  the  outfit  for  the  seal-fishery  from  the  port  of 
St.  John's,  in  each  of  the  last  twelve  years : — 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1830  . 

..   92  .. 

6,198  . 

.  1,985 

1837 

...  12}  .. 

.  10,648  . 

.  2,940 

1831  . 

..  118  .. 

8,046  . 

.  2,578 

1838 

...  110  .. 

.  9,300  . 

.  2,826 

1832  , 

..  153  .. 

11,462  . 

.  8,294 

1839 

...  76  .. 

.  6,447  . 

.  2,029 

1833 

..  106  .. 

8,665  . 

.  2,964 

1840 

...  75  .. 

.  6,190  . 

.  2,058 

1834 

..  125  .. 

11,020  . 

.  2.910 

1841 

...  72  .. 

.  6,965  . 

.  2,078 

1835 

..  120  .. 

11,167  . 

2,912 

1842 

...  74  .. 

.  6,035  . 

.  2,055 

1836 

..  126  .. 

,  11,425  . 

.  2,855 

A  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  seals  taken  in  each 
year  may  be  drawn  from  the  number  of  seal  skins  exported. 

By  an  account  contained  in  Porter's  Tables,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  it  is  stated, 
that  in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1832,  in  Newfoundland,  the  seal- 
fishery  had  given  employment  to  407  vessels,  27,421  tons,  and  8,649 
men. 

But  we  have  another  important  matter  to  notice,  and  that  is  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  vessels,  which  will  serve  as  an  unerring  index 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  island.  The  colonists  of  Newfound- 
land being  principally  engaged  in,  and  almost  entirely  dependent  upon, 
the  fisheries,  and  having  no  agricultural  produce  or  other  commodities 
to  export,  the  amount  oi   shipping  entering  and  leaving  its  ports  annu- 


*  Statistics  of  Canada,  &c.,  by  Henry  Bliss,  Colonial  Agent  for  New  Brunswick. 
VOL  ir. — ^NO.  8.  X 
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ally,  affords  an  unerring  criterion  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  tlie 
trade. 

Return  of  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  of  Newfoundland. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Year. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

-I 
Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1815 

930     .. 

126,562     . 

.     7,163 

—    880     . 

.  122,653    . 

.     6,920 

1816 

763    .. 

101,675     . 

.     5,769 

—     788     . 

.  103.633    . 

.     6,981 

1817 

716    .. 

93,803     . 

.     5,394 

_     735     . 

.     93,570     . 

.     5,422 

1818 

560     .. 

70,963     . 

.     4,012 

_    465     . 

.     61,768     . 

.     8,382 

1820 

638     .. 

87.114     . 

.     5,005 

—    719     . 

.     82,360     . 

.     4,792 

1822 

742    .. 

79,114    . 

.     4,595 

—    747     . 

.     81,085     . 

.    4,597 

1824 

806     .. 

92.953     . 

.     5,357 

_    782     . 

.     90,386     . 

.     5.256 

1826 

606     .. 

72,988     . 

.     4,295 

—    579     . 

.     62,548    . 

.     8,656 

1832 

858     .. 

92,341     . 

..     5,347 

—    809     , 

.     86,304     . 

.     5,002 

'    The  number  of  shipping  that  arrived  at,  and  departed  from  the 
colony,  in  1836,  was  as  follows —  laifeft  gdi  oicn- 

Entered  Inwards.  Cleared  Outwards. 


Great  Britain     ... 
British  Colonies 
United  States    ... 
(ULUtFbreign  States  ... 

<ifc.t    J     .. 


Ships. 

186 

823 

39 

252 


Tons. 
26.646 
29,718 

5,720 
36,746 


Ships. 

Tons. 

145     . 

.     18.546 

376     . 

.     42,144 

18     . 

.      2.157 

246     . 

.     32,710 

•JW)    ■     '^     tP.'liv 


Total 


800 


98,830 


785 


95,557 


1839. 

Inwards. 


Outwards. 


Great  Britain    ... 
British  Colonies 
United  States    ... 
Foreign  States  ... 

Ships.            Tons. 
...     168    ...     19,390 
...     856     ...     28,064 
...       48     ...       5,207 
...    294    ...    89,000 

Total 
Men 

...    861            91,661 
5,794 

1840. 
Inwards. 

Great  Britain     ... 
British  Colonies 
United  States    ... 
Foreign  States  ... 

Ships.             Tons. 
...    209    ...    26,031 
...     382     ...     29,657 
...     110     ...     13,632 
...     804     ...     42,861 

Total 
Men 

...  1,005          112,181 
6,802     .     ... 

Ships. 

136 

419 

20 

259 


Tons. 
15,286 
40,217 

1,962 
32,830 


834  90,295 

5,694 

Outwards. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

179     ... 

20,648 

486     ... 

50,823 

48    ... 

3,716 

239    ... 

29,798 

952 

106,986 

6,581 
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1841. 
Inwards. 


Outwards. 


Great  Britain 
British  Colonies 
United  States    .. 
Foreign  States 


Ships. 

200 

378 

80 

297 


Tons. 
27,300 
34,691 
10,349 
41,860 


Ships. 

Tons. 

155    .. 

.     19,615 

493     .. 

.     54,735 

30     .. 

3,177 

242    .. 

.    33,174 

Total        ...    946          114,200  920  110,701 

Men  ...        6,804  6,722 

' '  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  add  the  following  informa- 
tion : — By  the  3  &  4,  W.  IV.,  cap.  59,  fish,  dried  or  salted,  and  oil, 
blubber,  fins,  or  skins,  the  produce  of  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported,  except  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  some 
other  British  Possession,  or  unless  taken  by  British  ships  fitted  out 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  British  Possession,  and 
brought  in  from  the  fishery. 

Any  sort  of  craft,  food,  and  victuals,  except  spirits  ;  and  any  sort  of 
clothing,  implements,  and  materials,  fit  and  necessary  for  the  British 
fisheries  in  America,  imported  into  the  place  at  or  from  whence  such 
fishery  is  carried  on,  are  admitted  duty  free. 

Other  nations  give  the  same  exclusive  protection  to  the  produce  of 
their  own  fisheries,  by  high  prohibitory  duties.  Thus,  under  the  former 
American  tariff,  the  following  were  the  duties  imposed  upon  fish 
imported  : — Fish,  foreign-caught,  dry  or  smoked,  I  dollar  per  cwt. ; 
mackerel,  li  dollar  per  barrel;  salmon,  2  dollars;  all  other  pickled 
fish,  1  dollar.  Fish  caught  off  the^United  States  or  Territories,  duty 
free. 

[To  be  continued.] 


RUM. 

The  following  statennent  shews  the  Import,  Delivery,  and  Stock  in  the  four  prin- 
cipal Ports  of  the  Kingdom  for  the  last  Five  Years. 


Import  in 


1842..  40,400  puns. 
1841..  39.250     u'. 
1840..  36,000     ,/ 
1839..  44,100     „ 
1838..  42,900     „ 


Delivery  for  Home  Use, 
Coastwise,  &c. 


28,080  puns. 
27,200      „ 
23,600)    „ 
24.900     „ 
30,000      „ 


Export. 


6,3o0  puns. 
11,620     „ 
12,300    „ 
15,000     „ 
12,650     „ 


Total. 


34,430  puns. 
38,820     „ 
35,900     „ 
39,900    ,/ 
42,650     J, 


Stocks, 
December  31. 


30,400  puns. 
14,430    ■„ 
24,000     „ 
23,900     „     . 

i9.roo    „ 


s^2 
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GENERAL   TARIFF 

OF   DUTIES   ON    IMPORTS   INTO,  AND  EXPORTS    FROM, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

We  copy  the  following  very  valuable  Tables  of  the  Commerce,  the 
Tariff,  and  the  Revenue  of  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce : —  ^ 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  United 
States  in  each  year  ending  30th  September,  from  1821  to  1842,  both  inclusive ; 
also  the  revenue  received  in  each  year  from  customs.  As  the  new  Tariff  went  into 
operation  on  the  30  September,  1841,  we  have  the  results  of  one  year's  experience 
under  it,  in  its  influence  both  on  commerce  and  the  revenue.  This  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  annexed.  The  imports  of  the  year  ending  30th  September  last, 
have  been  less  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1880;  and  the  exports  less  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  1833.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  from  imports  is 
near  four  millions  greater  than  it  was  last  year,  and  upwards  of  a  million  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841.  With  our  imports  diminished 
more  than  one-fifth  compared  with  last  year,  our  revenue  from  that  source  is  greater 
in  about  the  same  proportidn.  Of  imports  paying  duties,  the  value  this  year  is 
seven  and  a  half  millions  greater  than  last;  while  of  free  articles  the  diminution 
is  more  than  half — numerous  commodities  now  paying  duty  which  before  were 
free.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  thus  far,  is  not  so  disastrous  as  might  have 
been  feared.  Commerce  is  not  so  much  paralysed,  and  the  amount  of  duties  is 
greater. 

In  a  subsequent  table,  signed  T.  L.  Smith,  Register,  may  be  seen  the" value  of 
imports  in  each  quarter  of  the  last  year,  and  also  of  1841  and  1840.  In  1840,  the 
imports  of  the  quarter  (ending  September  30th)  were  greater  by  six  millions  than 
in  the  second  quarter ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  1841  :  but  in  1842,  the  third 
quarter  shows  a  diminution,  compared  with  the  second  quarter,  of  near  nine  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Our  exports  have  this  year  exceeded  our  imports  near  five  million  dollars.  In 
1841,  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  about  six  millions.  In  1840,  the  exports 
exceeded  the  imports  twenty-four  millions  ;  while  in  1839,  the  imports  exceeded 
the  exports  forty-one  millions.  Taking  the  four  years  together,  the  imports  have 
exceeded  the  exports  about  eighteen  millions,  in  an  aggregate  of  near  five  hundred 
millions ;  being  an  excess  none  too  great  to  indicate  a  healthy  state  of  commerce. 
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Year.- 

Value  of  Imports. 

Value  of  Expoais. 

Receipts 
into  the 

Free  of 
Duty. 

Paying 
Duty. 

Total. 

Foreign 
Merhndze. 

Domestic 
produce,  &c. 

Total. 

Treasury. 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842» 

Dollars. 
10,082,303 
7,298,708 
9,048,288 
12,563,773 
10,947,510 
12,567,769 
11,855,104 
12,379,176 
11,805,501 
12,746,245 
13,456,625 
14,247,453 
32,447,950 
68,393,180 
77,940,493 
92,056  481 
69,250,031 
68,860,005 
76,401,792 
57,196,204 
66,019,731 
29,956,696 

Dollars. 
52,503,411 
75,942,833 
68,530,979 
67,985,234 
85,392,565 
72,406,708 
67,628,964 
76,130,648 
62,687,026 
58,130,675 
89,734,499 
86,779,813 
75,670,361 
58,128,152 
71,955,249 
97,923.554 
71,739,186 
52,857,399 
85,690,340 
49,945,315 
61,925,757 
69,400,633 

Dollars. 

62,585,724 

83,241,541 

77,579,267 

80,549,007 

96,340,075 

84,974,477 

79,484,068 

88,509,824 

74,492,527 

70,876,920 

103,191,124 

101,029,266 

108,118,311 

126,521,332 

149,895,742 

189,980,035 

140,989,217 

113,717,404 

162,092,13? 

107,141,519 

127,945,488 

99,357,329 

Dollars. 
21,302,488 
22,286,202 
27,543,622 
25,337,157 
32,590,643 
24,539,612 
23,403,136 
21,595,017 
16,658,478 
14,387,379 
20,033,526 
24,039,473 
19,822,735 
23,312,811 
20,504,495 
21,746,360 
21,854,962 
12,452,795 
17,494,525 
18,190,312 
15,469,081 
11,552,831 

Dollars. 

43,671,891 

49,874,079 

47,155,408 

53,649,500 

66,944,745 

63,055,710 

58,921,691 

50,669,669 

55,700,193 

59,462,029 

61,277,057 

63,137,470 

70,, SI  7,698 

81,024,162 

101,189,082 

106,916,680 

95,564,414 

96,033,821 

103,533,891 

118,895,634 

106,382,722 

92,559,088 

Dollars. 

64,974,382 

72,160,281 

74,699,030 

75,986,657 

99,535,388 

77,595,322 

82,324,827 

72,264,686 

72,358,671 

73,849,508 

81,310,583 

87,176,943 

90,140,433 

104,336,973 

121,693,577 

128,663,040 

117,419,376 

108,486,616 

121,028,416 

131,571,950 

121,851,803 

104,117,969 

Dollars. 
13,004,447 
17,589,762 
19,088,433 
17,878,326 
20,098,713 
23,341,332 
19,712,283 
23,205,524 
22,681,966 
21,922,391 
24,224,442 
28,465,237 
29,032,509 
16,214,957 
19,391,311 
23,409,841 
11,169,290 
16,158,800 
23,137,925 
13,499.502 
14,487,216 
18,260,830 

•  One  quarter  of  this  year  partly  estimated. 

From  the  Documents  annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : — 

Statement  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  Imports  Quarter  Yearly  during  the 
Years  ending  September  80th,  1840,  1841,  and  1842.; 


Periods. 


Value  of  Imports. 


'!i;.i/'H(i}  1 


Quarter.        Year. 


Free  of  Duty.       Paying  Duty. 


Total. 


First    

1840  

Second    . . . 

1840  

Third  

1840  

1840 

Fourth 

1840  

First    

1841  

Second    ... 

1841  

Third  

1841  

1841 

Fourth 

1841  

First    

1842  

Second    ... 

1842  

Third  

1842  

1842. 


Dollars. 
14,316,875 
16,270.557 
12,053,141 
14,555,631 

57,196,204 

11,657,880 
18,617,266 
17,104,123 
18,640,429 

66,019,732 

8,583,943 
8,506,002 
8,191,214 
4,725,537 

29,956,696 


Dollars. 
18,436,187 
12,683,745 
10,184,039 
13,661,394 

49,945,315 

11,042,450 
17,626,102 
14,3?0,245 
18,877,599 

61,926,446 

14,582,432 
24,425,952 
17,919,887 
12,472,361 

69,400.633 


Dollars. 
27,753,012 
18,924,302 
22,237,180 
28,217,025 

107,141,519 

22,700,330 
86,243,401 
31,484,418 
37,518,028 

127,946,177 

23,116,375 
32,931,955 
26,111,101 
17,197,898 

99,357,329 


•^^ote.— The  third  quarter  of  1842  is  partly  on  estimate. 
Treasury  Department, 
Registers  office,  Dec.  13,  1842.  T.  L.  Saiith,  Register^ 
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A  statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  during  the  Year 

ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1842  :— 

Dollars. 

Imports — Value  of  merchandize,  free  of  duty     29,956,696 

"  »  "  paying  duty      69,400,633 


Exports — Of  foreign  merchandize,  viz,. 

Value,  free  of  duty      6,733,117 

"      paying  duty      ...     4,825,764 


99,357,329 


11,558,831 


Of  domestic  produce      92,559,088 

104,117,969 
Note. — The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  quarter  ending  90th  Septem- 
ber, is  partly  on  estimate. 

Treasury  Department, 
Register's  office,  Dec.  18,  1842.  T.  L.  Sjuth,  Register. 

Of  the  Public  Debt,  December  1,  1842. 
Of  the  (old)  funded  and  unfunded  debt  payable  on  presentation : — 

Funded  debt— Principal       52,087    62 

Interest         236,218    78 


Unfunded — Certificates  for  Claims  during 

the  Revolutionary  War         26,622  44 

Treasury  Notes  issued  during  the  late  war  4,317  44 

Certificates  of  Mississippi  Stock        4,320  09 


288,306    40 


35,259    97 


323,566    37 
Debts  of  the  Corporate  Cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  assumed  per  Act  of 
May  26th,  1836  :— 

Of  the  City  of  Washington       930,000    00 

Alexandria        ...     225,000    00 

Georgetown      225,000    00 

1,380,000    00 

Loan  of  the  21st  of  July,  1841,  redeemable 

after  1st  of  January,  1844        5,672,975    88 

Loan  of  the  15th  of  April,  1842,  redeemable 

after  1st  of  January,  1863       3,126,385    78 

8,799,362    66 

Treasury  Notes,    outstanding,   viz.,   Notes 

issued  under  the  Act  of  Oct.  12,  1837,      29,406    07 

May  21,  1838,  and  March  2,  1839,     35,008    05 

March  31,  1840 354,893    39 

February  15,  1841,      3,389,124    03 

January  31,  1842,        5,060,939    74 

August  31,  1842,         1,224,054    89 

•10,093,426     17 

*  This  amount  includes  D.l  13,631    66,  cancelled  notes,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Accounting  Officers,  for  settlement,  viz.. 

Of  Notes  issued  under  Acts  prior  to  31st  January,  1842,  43,641  66 
Of  Notes  issued  under  the  Act  of  31st  January,  1842,  ...  64,990  00 
Of  Notes  issued  under  the  Act  of  31st  August,  1842,      ...      5,000    00 

Treasuiy  Department, 
Register's  office,  Dec.  5,  1842.  T.  L.  Smith,  Register. 
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ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Abtynth 60  cents  per  gal. 

Do.  oil  of,  or  wormwood 20  per  cent. 

Acacia,  or  gum  arable free 

AccordioiK 30  per  cent. 

Acetous  acid 20  per  cent. 

Acetate  of  lead,  or  white  lead  4  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  of  potasse 20  per  cent. 

Acetic  acid do. 

Acetate  of  quicluilver do. 

Acid,  benzoic do. 

Do.  boracic 5  per  cent. 

Do.  citric,  white  or  yellow. . . .  20  per  cent. 

Do.  muriatic 20  per  cent. 

Do.  nitric,  or  nitric  fort do. 

Do.  oxalic do. 

Do.  pyroligneous do. 

Do.    tartaric,    in  crystals    or 

powder do. 

Do.  sulphuric,  or  oil  of  vitriol  1  cent  per  lb. 

Acorns 20  per  cent. 

Adhesive     felt,    for   covering 

ships'  bottoms free 

Adhesive  plaster  salve 20  per  cent. 

Adianthum do. 

Adzes 30  per  cent. 

Agaric 20  per  cent. 

Agates 7  per  cent. 

Do.  boolcbinders' do. 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments  SO  per  cent. 

Alba,  canella 20  per  cent. 

Alcomoque  bark free 

Ale  ill  bottles  (no  duty  on  bot- 
tles)    20  cents  per  gal. 

Ale,  otherwise  than  in  bottles.  15  cents  per  gal. 

Allcanet  root 20  per  cent. 

Alkermes do. 

Allspice,  oil  of do. 

Almonds 3  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  oil  of 9  cents  per  lb. 

Almond  paste . .  25  per  cent. 

Aloes free 

Alum 1 J  cent  per  lb. 

Amber 20  per  cent. 

Do.  beads 25  per  cent. 

Do.  oil  of 20  per  cent. 

Ambergris do. 

Amethyst 7  per  cent. 

Ammonia,  salts  of 20  per  cent. 

Ammonia do. 

Ammoniac,  carbonate  or   ni- 
trate of do. 

Do.  bole do. 

Ammunition,  viz. 

Canister  shot I  cent  per  lb. 

Cannon  balls do. 

Chain  shot do. 

Grape  shot do. 

Gunpowder 8  cents  per  lb. 

Laiigrel  shot 1  cent  per  lb. 

Musket  balls 4  cents  per  lb. 

Anatomical    preparations,    if 

specially  imported free 

Anchors,  and  all  parts  thereof  2j(  cents  per  lb. 

Anchovies 100  cents  per  barl. 

Do.  in  bottles  or  kegs 20  per  cent. 

Angelica  root do. 

Angora  goat's  wool,  or  hair. . .  I  cent  per  lb. 

Do.  gloves  and  mits 20  per  cent 

Animals  imported  for  breed  . .  free 

Animal  oil,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated    20  per  cent. 

Aunatto do. 

Annealed  iron  wire  to  pay  duty 
as  other  iron  wire. 

Anise  seed do. 

Do.  oil  of do. 


ARTICLES. I i'>>i^>     Nbw  Duties. 

;  j  -[n    f  ,;t» 

Anthos,  oil  of 20  per  cent. 

Antimony,  crude free 

Antique  oil 25  per  cent. 

Antiquities,  specially  imported  free 

Do.  not  specially  imported,  ac- 
cording to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Anvils 2^  cents  per  lb. 

Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  its  fisheries, 
upon  which  no  drawback, 
bounty,  or  allowance  have 
been  paid free 

Apothecaries'  glass  measures 
with  engraved  lines,  accord- 
ing to  weight — see  Glass. 

Apothecaries'  vials  and  bottles, 
six  oz.  and  under d.l  75  per  gross 

Apothecaries'  vials  and  bottles, 
exceeding  the  capacity  of 
six,  not  exceeding  the  capa- 
city of  sixteen  ounces  each .  d.2  25  per  gross 

Apparel,  wearing,  and  other 
personal  baggage  in  actual 
use free , 

Apparatus,  philosophical,  spe- 
cially imported  by  order  and 
for  the  use  of  any  society  in- 
corporated for  philosophical 
or  literary  purposes,  or  for 

_  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  by  order  and 
for  the  use  of  any  seminary 
of  learning,  school,  or 
college,   within   the  United 

,  States,  or  the  territories 
thereof free 

Apparatus,  philosophical,  not 
specially  imported,  according 
to  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

Aqua  ammonia,  or  hartshorn .      20  per  cent. 

Aqua-fortis do. 

Aqua  mellis do. 

Arabic,  gum free 

Arrack 60  cents  per  gal. 

Armenian,  bole 20  per  cent. 

Do.  stone do. 

Archelia,  archil,  or  orchelia  . .  do. 

Argent  vivum do. 

Argentine SO  per  cent. 

Argol  free 

Arms,  fire,  except  muskets 
and  rifles 30  per  cent. 

Arms,  side do. 

Arrowroot 20  per  cent.    , 

Arsenic,  all do. 

Articles  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  or  its  Terri- 
tories, and  of  its  Fisheries . .  frea 

Articles,  all,  composed  wholly 
or  chiefly  in  quantity  of  gold, 
silver,  pearl,  and  precious 
stones,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied        30  per  cent. 

Articles,  all,  not  free,  and  not 
subject  to  any  other  rate  of 
duty 20  per  cent. 

Articles  manufactured  from 
copper,  or  of  which  copper  is 
the  material  of  chief  value, 
not  otherwise  specified 30  per  cent. 
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ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Articles,  all,  imported  for  the 

use  of  the  United  States free 

Artificial  feathers  25  per  cent. 

Do.  Mowers,  or  parts  thereof. .  do. 

Asphaltes 20  per  cent. 

Asafoetida free 

Asses'  skin 35  per  cent. 

Bo.  imitation  of do. 

Ava  Root free 

Aubuyseon    carpets  and   car- 

.    peting 65  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Augers 30  per  cent. 

Auripigmentum  or  orpiment . .  20  per  cent. 

Awl  hsifts 30  per  cent. 

Awls ; do. 

Axes     do. 

Ayr  stones 20  per  cent. 

Bacon 3  cents  per  lb. 

Baggage,  personal,   in  actual 

use free 

Bagging,  called  cotton  bagging  4  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Do.  other  manufactures,  not 
otherwise  specified,  suitable 
for  the  uses  to  which  cotton 
bagging  is  applied.  (See  Act, 
section  3,  clause  3.)   6  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Bags,  grass 25  per  cent. 

Do.  gunny do. 

Do.  woollen  . . , 40  per  cent. 

Do.  worsted SO  per  cent. 

Do.  flax 25  per  cent. 

Do.  hemp 20  per  cent. 

Do.  carpet 40  per  cent. 

Baizes 14  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Balls,  billiard 20  per  cent. 

Do.  cannon 1  cent  per  lb. 

Do.  musket 4  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  wash SO  per  cent. 

Balm  of  Gikad 20  pet  cent. 

Balsam  of  Tolu do. 

Do.  medicinal do. 

Balsams,  all  kinds  of  cosmetic  25  per  cent. 

Bamboos,  unmanufactured. . .  free 

Baiigups,  a  cotton,  stuff,  or 
cord — see  Cottons. 

Biirk  of  cork-trees,  unmanu- 
factured    free 

Bark,  Peruvian Iree 

Bark,  all,  not  specially  men- 
tioned  20  percent, 

Barrege,  "if  any  cotton,  if  it 
costs  less  than  30  cents  pur 
square  yard,  it  is  to  be  deem- 
ed to  have  cost  30  cents  pel 
square  yard — see  Cottons. 

Barrege,  u  any  wool  .  .1 30  per  cent. 

Barley 20  cts.  per  bushl. 

Do.  pearl : 2  cents  per  lb. 

Barytes,  8u1)iliate  of i  cent  per  lb. 

Band,  iron,  slit  or  rolled  2^  cents  per  lb. 

Bar,  iron,  when  manufactured 

in  whole  or  In  part  by  rolling  d,  25  per  ton 

Do.  not  manufactured  in  whole 

or  in  part  by  rolling d.l7  per  ton 

Bar,  wood free 

Barilla free 

Bastard  file* 30  percent. 

Bassoons do. 

Baskets,  wood  or  osier 25  per  cent. 

Do.  palm- leaf do.     • 

Do.  straw  do. 

Do.  grass -....  do. 

Bast  ropes 4^  cents  per  lb. 

Battledores 30  per  cent. 

Bay  water  or  bay  rum 25  per  cent. 


ACTICLES. 


New  Ddties. 


Bay  wax  or  myrtle  wax 20  per  cent. 

Bayonets  30  per  cent. 

Bdellium 20  per  cent. 

Beads  of  precious  stones  ....  7  per  cent. 

Beads,  gold  and  silver 25  per  cent. 

Beads,  all  other do. 

Beauf:,  Tonkay 30  per  cent. 

Do.  Vanilla da 

Do.   all    other,    not   specially 

mentioned do. 

Beaver,  fur,  undressed,  &c. ...  5  per  cent. 

Beam  knives SO  per  cent. 

Beams,  scale do. 

Bed  feathers ., 25  per  cent. 

Do.  tickings,  linen  do. 

Do.    do.     cotton — see  Cotton. 

Do.  caps 30  per  cent. 

Do.  screwa do. 

Beef 2  cents  per  lb. 

Beer,  in  bottles 20  cts,  per  gallon 

Do.  otherwise  than  in  bottles  15  cts.  per  gallon 

Beeswax 15  per  cent. 

Bellows  pipes 30  per  cent. 

Bell  cranks do. 

Bell  levers do. 

Bell  pulls do. 

Bellows  35  per  cent. 

Belts,  sword  leather do. 

Benzotes 20  per  cent. 

Benzoic  acid,  or  flor  benzoin . .  do. 

Benzoin do- 
Bed  spreads  or  covers  made  of 
the  scraps  or  waste  ends  of 
printed  calicoes,  sewed  toge- 
ther, not  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations on  cotton  cloths SO  per  cent. 

Bells,  of  bell  metal,  (it  only  to 

be  re- manufactured free 

Bell  metal,  manufactiured  ....  30  per  cent. 

Bells,  silver do. 

Do.  gold do. 

Bergamot,  oil  or  essence  of . . .  25  per  cent. 

Berries  used  for  dyeing,  all . . .  free 

Do.  juniper 20  per  cent. 

Bezoar  stones do. 

Bichromate  of  potash do. 

Bick  irons  30  per  cent. 

Binding,  carpet do.    - 

Do.  cotton do. 

Do.  woollen do. 

Da.  worsted do.    -^ 

Do.  silk d.2  50  pet  lb. 

Do.  leather 35  per  cent. 

Do.  linen 25  per  cent. 

Do.  quality 30  per  cent. 

Bird's  eye,  s  tuff  linen 25  per  cent. 

Do.  worsted  stuff 30  per  cent. 

Birds 20  per  cent. 

Bismuth,  oxide  of do. 

Bismuth do. 

Bitt,  carpenters' 30  per  cent. 

Bitter  apple 20  per  cent. 

Bitumen do. 

Black,  ivory J  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  lamp 20  per  cent. 

Do.  lead  pots 30  per  cent. 

Do.  glass  bottles,  not  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  1  quart .  d.  3  per  gross 

Black  glass  bottles,  exceeding 

one  quart d.4  per  gross 

Black  lead  powder    20  per  cent. 

Blacking do. 

Bladders do. 

Blacksmiths'  hammers 2§  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  sledges do. 

Black  lead  pencils 25  per  cent. 
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ARTICLES 


New  Duties. 


Black,  Frankfort 20  per  cent. 

Blankets,  the  value  not  ex- 
ceeding 75  csnts  each,  and 
dimensions  not  exceeding 
72   by  50  inches,   nor    less 

than  45  by  60 15  per  cent. 

Do.  all  other  woollen 25  per  cent. 

Do.  of  mohair  or  goat's  hair. . .       20  per  cent. 
Bleaching  powders 1  cent  per  lb. 

Blue,  Prussian 20  per  cent. 

Blue  vitriol 4  cents  per  lb. 

Blue,  guineas — see  Cottons. 

Blooms,  iron  in,  subject  tot  he 
same  duty  as  iron  in  bolts  or 
bars. 

Boards,  planed 30  per  cent. 

Do.  rough 20  per  cent. 

Bobbinet  lace do. 

Bobbin 80  per  cent. 

Bobbin  wire,  covered  with  cot- 
ton       8  cents  per  lb, 

Becking 14  cts.  per  sq.  yd 

Bodkins,  ivory 20  per  cent. 

Do.  bone do. 

Do.  silver 30  per  cent. 

Do.  gold do.         : 

Do.  plated do. 

Do.  gilt do. 

Do.  iron do. 

Do.  steel do.  • 

Do.  brass do.  < 

Do.  copper do. 

Boiler  plates 4  cents  per  lb. 

Bolting  cloths 20  per  cent. 

Bolts,  iron,  for  fasteningu  ....      30  per  cent. 

Do.  brass,        do do. 

Do.  copper 4  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  composition 30  per  cent. 

Bolt  rope,  as  cordage,  tarred  ,     5  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  do.  untarred..  4^  cents  per  lb. 

Bolt,  iron,  not  manufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  rolling  d.  17  per  ton 

Bole,  ammoniac,  or  Armenian 
bole 20  per  cent. 

Bonnets,  Leghorn 35  per  cent. 

Do.  chip do. 

Do.  grass do. 

Do.  straw do. 

Do.  fur  leather do. 

Do.  muslin 40  per  cent. 

Do.  silk  or  satin d.2  each. 

Bonnet  yfire,  covered  with  silk  12  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  covered  with  cotton  thread 
or  other  material 8  cents  per  lb. 

Boucho  leaves 20  per  cent. 

Bone  alphabets. do. 

Do.  chessmen do. 

Bone,  tip 5  per  cent. 

Do.  whale,  rosettes 30  per  cent. 

Do.  do.  other  manufactures  of      20  per  cent. 

Do.  do  not  of  the  American 
fisheries 12^  per  cent. 

Bone,  manufactures  of 20  per  cent. 

Boots d.l  25  per  pair. 

Do.  laced,  silk  or  satin,  for 
children 25  cents  per  pair. 

Bootes,  for  women  or  men,  silk  75  cents  per  pair. 

Boots  and  bootes,  men's,  of 
leather d.l   25  per  pair. 

Do.  women's,  of  leather 50  cents  per  pair. 

Do.  children's  of  leather 15  cents  per  pair. 

Bookbinder's  agates  ferrulea. .         7  per  cent. 

Books,  blank,  bound 20  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  blank,  unbound 15  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  Latin,  bound      do. 

Do.  Latin,  unbound 13  cents  per  lb. 
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Books,  Greek,  unbound 13  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  Greek,  bound 15  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  English,  bound 30  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  English,  in  sheets 20  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  English,  in  boards do. 

Do.  specially  imported  for  the 
use  of  an  incorporated  insti- 
tution    free 

Do.  Hebrew,  or  of  which  that 
language  forms  the  text 
when  bound 10  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  do.  unbound 8  cents  pet  lb. 

Do.  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  excepted,  bound  or 
in  boards 5  cents  per  vol. 

Do.  in  sheets  or  pamphlets...  15  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  editions  of  works  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
English  languages,  which 
have  been  printed  40  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  impor- 
tation   5  cents  per  vol. 

Do.  reports  of  the  legislative 
committees  appointed  under 
foreign  governments do. 

Do.(  polygots,  lexicons,  and 
dictionaries 5  cents  per  lb. ' 

Do.  books  of  engravings  or 
plates,  with  or  without  let- 
terpress        20  per  cent.  , 

Do.  professional,   of   persons 

»•  arriving  in  the  United.States  free 

Books— see  Act,  s.  7,  clause  2. 

Boot  webb 25  per  ceat. 

Borax,  or  tinoal do. 

Botany,  specimens  in,  if  speci- 
ally imported  for  the  use  of 
an  incorporated  institution .  free 

Bottles,  apothecaries,  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  six  and 
not  exceeding  the  capacity 
of  sixteen  ounces  each d,2  25  per  gross. 

Do.  black  glass,  not  exceeding 
one  quart d.3  00  per  gross. 

Do.  black  glass,  exceeding  one 
quart d.  4  00  per  gross. 

Do.  perfumery  and  fancy,  not 
exceeding    the  capacity   of 

four  ounces  each d.  2  50  per  gross. 

When  exceeding  four  ounces 
and  not  exceeding  sixteen 
ounces d.3  00  per  gross. 

Bougies 30  per  cent. 

Boxes,  gold  or  silver do. 

Do.  musical do. 

Do.  japanned  dressing do. 

Do.  all  wood do. 

Do,  sand,  of  tin do. 

Do.  shell,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated        25  per  cent. 

Do.  if  paper  only,  not  japanned  do. 

Do.  snuff,  paper do. 

Do.  fancy,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cified   do. 

Box  boards,  paper 3  cents  per  lb. 

Bracelets,  gold  or  set 20  per  cent. 

Do.  gilt 25  per  cent. 

Do.  hair do. 

Braces,    carpenter^',    without  .] 

bits 30  per  cent.   .  i 

Do.  and  bits,  carpenters' do.  <) 

Brace  bits do.  >• 

Braces  or  suspenders,  silk, 
with  buckles 35  per  cent. 

Do.  or  do.,  cotton do. 
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Braces  or  suspenders,  worsted 

or  wool 35  per  cent. 

Do.  or  do.,  all  leather do. 

Braces,  all  other,  except  India 

rubber do. 

Brackets 80  i)er  cent. 

Brads,  not  exceeding  16  oz.  to 

the  1,000 3  cents  per  1,000. 

Do.  exceeding  16  oz.  to  the  1,000  i  cents  per  lb. 
Braids,  in  ornaments  for  head 

dresses 24  per  cent. 

Do.  hair,  not  made  up  for  head 

dresses do. 

Do.  hair,  made  up  for  head 

dresses do. 

Do.  straw,  for  making  bonnets 

or  hats 85  per  cent. 

Brandy       (according  toproof)  d.  1  per  gallon. 
Brass,    manufactures   of,  not 

otherwise  enumerated 80  per  cent. 

Do.  in  plates  or  sheets do. 

Do.  in  bars free. 

Do.  in  pigs do. 

Do  old,  only  fit  to  be  re-manu- 
factured    do. 

Do.  wire 25  per  cent. 

Do.  rolled 30  per  cent. 

Do.  battery 12  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  studs 30  per  cent. 

Do.  screws 30  cents  per  lb. 

Brazier's  rods  of   3-16th's  to 

10-16th's  of  an  inch  diameter  2^  cents  per  lb. 

Brazil  paste,  or  Pasta  de  Brazil  20  per  cent. 

Do.  pebble 7  per  cent. 

Do.  wood free. 

Brazil   pebbles    prepared  for 

spectacles d.2  per  gross. 

Bread  baskets,  japanned 80  per  cent. 

Do.  plated do. 

Do.  silver..   do. 

Bricks 25  per  cent. 

Britannia  ware  30  per  cent. 

Bridle  bits do. 

Bridles 35  per  cent. 

Brimstone,  crude free. 

Do.  rolled 25  per  cent. 

Bristol  stones 7  per  cent. 

Bristles 1  per  cent  per  lb. 

Brodequins,  woollen 40  per  cent. 

Do.  leather 35  per  cent. 

Bronze  casts 30  per  cent. 

Do.  all  manufactures  of do. 

Do.  powder 20  per  cent. 

Do.  pale,  yellow,  white  and  red  do. 

Do.  liquid,  gold  or  bronze  color  do. 

Brown,  Spanish,  dry 1  cent  per  lb. 

Do.        do.           in  oil 1^  cent  per  lb. 

Do.       Smalta 20  per  cent. 

Brooms,  all  kinds SO  per  cent. 

Brucine 20  per  cent. 

Brushes  of  all  kinds 80  per  cent. 

Buckles  of  copper,  brass,  iron, 

steel,  pewter,  tin,  lead,  or  of 

which  either  of  these  articles 

is  a  component  material  . . .  do. 
Buckles,    chiefly   of  gold   or 

silver do. 

Buckram 25  per  cent. 

Bugles,  musical  instruments  .  30  per  cent. 
Do.  glass,  if  cut — see  Glass. 
Da  glass,  if  not  cut— see  Glass. 

Building  stones 20  per  cent. 

Bullets 4  cents  per  lb. 

Bullrushes 20  per  cent. 

Bulbs  or  bulbous  roots free. 

BulTion A. 
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Bunting 30  per  cent. 

Burlaps 25  per  cent. 

Bnrr  stones,  unwrought free. 

Do.  wrought 20  per  cent. 

Burgundy  pitch do. 

Busts,  lead ;:..:.;>...  i cents  per  lb. 

Buttons,  metal,  of  all  kinds, 

provided  that  all  such  but- 
tons not  exceeding  in  value 

one  dollar  per  gross,  shall  be 

valued    at    one    dollar  per 

gross,  and  charged  with  duty 

accordingly SO  per  cent. 

Do.  all  other  kinds  25  per  cent. 

Button  moulds,  of  whatever 

material do. 

Butter S  cents  per  lb. 

Butchers'  knives 30  per  cent. 

Butt  hingest  cast  iron 2^  cents  per  lb. 

Cabinet  wares . ,     80  per  cent. 

Cables,  tarred 5  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  untarred 4i  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  made  of  grass do. 

Do.  iron  or  chain,  or  parts  of .  2^  cents  per  lb. 

Caddie  balls 30  per  cent. 

Cajeput,  or  cajeputa,  oil  of 20  per  cent. 

Cakes,  linseed do. 

Calx do. 

Calaminaris  lapis do. 

Calcined  magnesia do. 

Calf  skins,  raw 5  per  cent. 

Do.  salted  or  pickled,  in  a  raw 

state do. 

Do.  tanned d.5  per  doien. 

Calomel,  and  other  mercurial 

preparations 25  per  cent. 

Camlets,  of  mohair  or  goats. . .  20  per  cent. 

Cameos,  real 7i  per  cent. 

Do.  imitation  of do. 

Camel's  hair 20  per  cent. 

Camel's  hair  pencils do. 

Camomile  flowers do. 

Camphor,  refined 20  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  crude 6  cents  per  lb. 

Camwood free. 

Canary  seed 20  per  cent. 

Cancrorura  oculi,  or  crab's  eye  do. 

Canella,  alba do. 

Candlesticks,  viz. — 

Alabaster 30  per  cent. 

Bone 20  per  cent. 

Earthenware 30  per  cent. 

Brass do. 

Bronze do. 

Gilt do. 

Gold do. 

Glass,  cut 45  cents  per  lb. 

Not  cut — see  Glass. 

Iron 30  per  cent. 

Japanned do. 

Marble do. 

Plated do. 

Pewter do. 

Porcelain do. 

Silver do. 

Spa  do. 

Stoneware do. 

Tin     d"- 

Washed do. 

Candles,  tallow 4  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  wax 8  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  spermaceti do. 

Candy,  sugar 6  cents  per  lb. 

Canes,  walking 30  per  cent. 
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Cannetille,  a  wire   ribbon,  if 

covered  with  cotton  thread  .    8  cents  per  lb. 

Cannon,  brass 30  per  cent. 

Do.  iron 1  cent  per  lb. 

Cantharides firee 

Canton  crapes,  coming  from 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope d.S  50  per  lb. 

Canvass,    for   floor-cloths   or 

wearing  apparel 35  per  cent. 

Canvass  for  sails,  such  as  sail 

duclc 7  cts.  per  sq.  yd, 

Caoutchouc  gums free 

Capers  30  per  cent. 

Cap  wirp,  covered  with  silk  . .  12  cents  per  lb. 
So.  covered  with  cotton,thread, 

or  other  material 8  cents  per  lb. 

Caps,  viz. 

Of  chip 35  per  cent. 

Of  cotton,  if  Jointly  made  by 

hand 40  per  cent. 

Of  fur 35  per  cent- 

Kilmarnock 30  per  cent. 

Of  lace,  trimmed 40  per  cent. 

Lace,  not^trimmed do. 

Of  leather 35  per  cent. 

Of  linen 25  percent. 

Of  silk 30  per  cent. 

Ofwool. _         do. 

Worsted '         do. 

Cap  pieces  for  stills do. 

Caps,  lace,  sewed 40  per  cent. 

Do.  not  sewed do. 

Carbines  or  carabines SO  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 20  per  cent. 

Do.  sal,  or  brinal  of  soda do. 

Do.  of  ammonia do. 

Carboys,  of  the  capacity  of  half 

a  gallon 15  cents  each 

Do.  above  half,  and  not  above 

three  gallons 30  cents  each 

Do.  exceeding  three  gallons  . .    £0  cents  each 

Carbuncles 7  per  cent. 

Cardamom  seed 20  per  cent. 

Cards,  playing 25  cents  per  pack 

Do.  visiting 12  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  blank do. 

Do.  Wool SOpercent. 

Do.  cotton do. 

Carmine 20  per  cent. 

Caroline  plaids,  cotton  and  wool    40  per  cent. 

Do.  plaids,  stripes,  cotton  (as 
cottons) .... 

Carpeting,  Aubuysson 65  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Carpet  binding 30  per  cent. 

Carpets  and  carpeting,  viz. 

Brussels 55  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Ingrained 30  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Treble  ingrained 65  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Turkey 55  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Venetian 30  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Wilton 65  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Oil  cloth 35  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Straw 25  per  cent. 

Carpets,  Saxony 65  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Carpeting,  matting 25  per  cent. 

Carpets  and  carpeting,  all  other 
kinds  of 30  per  cent. 

Carpet  bags 40  per  cent. 

Carriages  of  all  descriptions, 

and  parts  thereof 30  per  cent. 

Carriage  springs do. 

Carui,  or  caraway,  oil  of 20  per  cent. 

Carvers; 30  per  cent. 

Cashmere,  borders  of  wool,  in 
whole  or  in  part 40  pet  cent. 


Cascarilla 20  per  cenb"  :  - 

Cashmere,  viz.i  ■'> 

OfThibet 20  per  cent. 

Cloth 40  per  cent. 

Gown  patterns,  wool  being  a 

component  material do. 

Gowns,  made 50  per  cent. 

Shawls,  Thibet 20  per  cent. 

Shawls,  wool  being  a  compo- 
nent part 40  per  cent. 

Casement  rods,  iron  for 2^  cents  per  ib. 

Cases,  lish-skin 20  per  cent. 

Cassimere,  woollen 40  per  centi' ' ' 

Do.  cotton,  wool  being  a  com-  '    oO' 

ponent  part do.         --n 

Casks,  empty 30  per  cent^  •  ' ' 

Cassada,  or  meal  of 20  per  ceat."''; 

Cassia,  Chinese,  Calcutta,  and  •'  ' 

Sumatra 5  cents  per  lb. 

Cassia  buds 20  per  cent. 

Do.  fistula do. 

Castanas,  or  castiuai 1  cent  per  lb.  ■<:'■■  < 

Castins  of  plaster 30  per  cent;  •  '■  ■ ' 

Do.  of  iron,  (except  vessels)  all 
other,  not  si>eciiied,  even  if 
with  wrought    iron   rings, 

hoops,  handles,  &c 2^  cents  per  lb. 

Castings,  iron  vessels 1^  cent  per  lb. 

Castor  beans 20  per  cent. 

Do.  oil 40  cents  per  gaL 

Castors,  brass  or  iron 30  per  cent. 

Do.  wood. do. 

Do.  or  cruets,  silver,  with  or 

without  glasses d<h:  i<i  -^  •'•  i 

Do.  or  cruets,  plated,  with  or L''-" ''   t'' ' 

without  glasses do.            - " 

Do.  or  .'cruets,  wood,  with  or 

without  glasses do. 

Castor  glasses,  not  in  the 
frames  or  cruets,  cut — see 
glass. 
Castor  glasses,  not  in  the 
frames  or  cruets,  not  cut- 
see  glass. 

Castorine  lize  (woollen  cloth)  .  40  per  cent, 

Castorum 20  per  cent. 

Cast  shoe  bills  1  cent  per  lb. 

Cast  iron  vessels,  not  otherwise 

specified 1 J  cent  per  lb. 

Catches,  brass,  copper,  or  iron  30  per  cent. 

Catechu 20  per  cent. 

Catgut IS  per  cent. 

Catsup 30  per  cent. 

Caulking  roidlets do. 

Caustic 20  per  cent. 

Cayenne  pepper 10  cents  per  lb. 

Cedar  wood 15  per  cent. 

Celtz  water 20  per  cent. 

Cement,  Roman f. . .  do. 

Cerise,  Eau  de,  kerch  wassar, 

or  cherry  water,  a  cordial  . .  60  cents  per  ga). 

Ceruse,  dry  or  in  oil 4  cents  per  lb. 

Chafing  dishes,  copper 30  per  cent. 

Do.  iron  or  tin do. 

Chain  cables 2J  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  breeching,  iron 4  cents  per  Jb. 

Chain  curbs,  viz.  -: 

Gilt SOpercenfc- :• 

Iron do. 

Plate do. 

Silver do. 

Steel do. 

Tinned do. 

Washed do. 

Chains,  viz. 

Brass do. 
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Chains— continued. 

Copper 30  per  cent. 

Iron,  suitable  for  cables 2^  cents  per  lb. 

Iron,  not  otherwise  specified. .  30  per  cent. 

Gold,  or  silver do. 

Gilt do. 

Plated do. 

Steel do. 

Tinned do. 

Washed do. 

Dog do. 

Ox 4  cents  jter  lb. 

Trace 30  per  cent. 

Chairs,  sitting do. 

Chalk,  red 20  percent. 

Do.  French do. 

Do.  white free. 

Chambray  gause,  cotton,  as  Cottons. 
Do.  if  wool  as  a  component 

part 40  per  cent. 

Do.  of  silk  only d.  2  50  per  lb. 

Chamomile  flowers 20  per  cent. 

Chandeliers,  brass 30  per  cent. 

Do.  glass,  cut 45  cents  per  lb. 

Charbon,  animal 20  per  cent. 

Charts do. 

Do.  books  of,   not  connected 

with  any  work  of  which  they 

form  a  volume do. 

When  so  connected  will  pay 
the  same  as  the  other  vols. 
Cheeks,  cotton — see  Cottons. 

Do.  princess,  wool 40  per  cent. 

Do.  princess,  worsted SO  per  cent. 

Do.  linen 25  per  cent. 

Cheese 9  cents  per  lb. 

Chemical    preparations,     not 

otherwise  enumerated 20  per  cent. 

Chemical  salts,  not  otherwise 

enumerated do. 

Chenille,  cords,  or  trimming  of, 

cotton 8  cents  per  lb. 

Cheroots  (Indian  segars) 40  cents  per  lb. 

Cherry  rum,  a  cordial 60  cents  per  gall. 

Chess  men,  bone,  ivory,  or  rice  20  per  cent. 

Do.  wood 30  per  cent. 

Chest  handles do. 

Children's  shoes 15  cents  per  pair. 

Do.  slippers do. 

China  ware 30  per  cent. 

Do.  root 20  per  cent. 

Cliinchilla  skins,  undressed  . .  5  per  cent. 

Do.  dressed 25  per  cent. 

Chip  hats  or  bonnets 35  per  cent. 

Chisels,  socket 30  per  cent. 

Do.  all  other do, 

Chlorometers,  glass— see  Glass. 

Chocolate 4  cents  per  lb. 

Choppa  romals  and  TJandanna 

handkerchiefs,  silk d.2  50  per  lb. 

Chowdagary,  a  manufacture  of 

cotton — see  Cottons. 

Chroraate  of  potash 20  per  cent. 

Chromic  yellow 1  cent  per  lb. 

Do.  acid 20  per  cent. 

Chronometers do. 

Chrysolites do. 

Chrystals  of  tin do. 

Ciar,  or  colar  rope 4  J  cents  per  lb. 

Cicutar 20  per  cent. 

Cigars 40  cents  per  lb. 

Cinchona 20  per  cent. 

Chinchonine do. 

Cinnabar do. 

Cinnamon 25  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  oil  of 20  per  cent. 
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Circingle  webb  (woollen) 40  per  cent. 

Circassians,  woollen do. 

Citrate  of  lime 20  per  cent. 

Citric  acid do. 

Citron,  in  its  natural  state  ...  do. 

Do.  preserved 25  per  cent. 

Do.  oil  of do. 

Civet,  oil  of 20  per  cent. 

Clasps,  viz. — 

Brass 30  percent. 

Gold  or  silver 20  per  cent. 

Gilt  or  plated SO  per  cent. 

Steel do. 

Set,  gold  or  silver 20  per  cent. 

Iron 30  per  cent. 

Clay,  ground  or  prepared 20  per  cent. 

Do.  un  wrought     free. 

Clayed  sugar,  white 4  cents  per  lb. 

Cloaks 50  per  cent. 

Cloak  pins,  gilt  or  plated 30  per  cent. 

Do.  iron  or  steel do. 

Clocks 25  per  cent. 

Cloth,  viz. — 
India  rubber,    wool   being  a 

component  part 40  per  cent. 

Do.  linen  being  a  component 

part    30  per  cent. 

Woollen 40  per  cent. 

Leopard  spot,  woollen do. 

Bolting 20  per  cent. 

All    oil,     for     floors,    patent 

stamped,  printed  or  painted  35  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
Oil,  not  denominated  patent 

floor  cloth 10  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Hemp 20  per  cent. 

Clothing,  ready  made 50  per  cent. 

Do.  clothing,  all  articles  worn 

by  men,  women,  or  children, 

not   otherwise  specified,  of 

whatever  materiad  composed 

^made  wholly  or  in  part  by 

hand 40  per  cent. 

Cloves 8  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  oil  of 30  per  cent. 

Coaches,  or  parts  thereof do. 

Coach  furniture  of  all  descrip- 
tions    do. 

Do.  lace,  all  kinds  of 35  per  cent. 

Coal d.l  75  per  ton. 

Coal  hods,  copper 30  per  cent. 

Do.  iron - .  do. 

Coatings,  mohair  or  goats'  hair  20  per  cent. 

Cobalt do. 

Cochineal free. 

Coculus  indicus 20  per  cent. 

Cocks 30  per  cent. 

Cocoa 1  cent  per  lb. 

Codilla  hemp d.  20  per  ton. 

Cod  fish,  dry d.l  per  112  1b. 

Coflfee,    when     imported     in 

American  vessels,  from  the 

places  of  its  growth free. 

Do.  mills 30  per  cent. 

Coin,s,  gold  or  silver free. 

Do.  cabinets  of,  specially  im- 
ported    do. 

Do.  cabinets  of,  not  specially 

imported,  and  of  copper do. 

Do.  copper do. 

Coke 5  cts.  per  bush. 

Colcother,  dry 1  cent  per  lb. 

Do.  in  oil 1 J  cent  per  lb. 

Cold  cream 25  per  cent. 

Colocynth 20  per  cent. 

Cologne  water 25  per  cent. 

Colombo  root 20  per  cent.    , 
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Coloquintida 20  per  cent. 

Colours,  water do. 

Colt's  foot do. 

Cols,  Sanglier,  cravat  stiffners  SO  per  cent. 

Combs,  curry do. 

Do.  all  for  the  hair,  of  what- 
ever material 25  per  cent. 

Commode  handles 30  per  cent. 

Do.  knobs do. 

Comforters,  made  of  wool do. 

Comfits,   preserved    in  sugar, 

brandy,  or  molasses S.'S  per  cent. 

Compasses,  brass,  iron,  or  steel  30  per  cent. 

Do.  mariners' do. 

Do.  wood do. 

Cancans,  India d.2  50  per  lb. 

Coney  wool 25  per  cent. 

Confectionary,  all do. 

Contrayema  root 20  per  cent- 
Copper,   in    plates  or  sheets, 
V  weighing   over    34    ounces, 

taken  as  braziers'  copper  ...  30  per  cent. 
Copper  bottoms,  viz. — 

Cut  round do. 

Raised  on  the  edge do. 

Still  bottoms,  and  parts  thereof  do. 

Plates,  engraved do. 

Plates  or   sheets,  to  engrave 

upon,  if  polished do. 

Copper,  viz. — 
Manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

specified do. 

Wire 25  per  cent. 

Vessels 30  per  cent. 

For  the  use  of  the  Mint free. 

Suited  to  the  sheathing  of 
ships,  but  none  is  to  be  so 
considered,  except  that 
which  is  14  inches  wide  and 
48  inches  long,  and  weighing 
from  14  to  34  oz.  per  square 

foot free. 

Rods   4  cents  per  lb. 

Bolts   do. 

Spikes do. 

Nails do. 

In  pigs free. 

In  bars do. 

Old,  fit  only  to  be  re-manufac- 
tured    do. 

Ore do. 

Copperas 2  cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  chafing  dishes 30  per  cent. 

Do.  sulphate  of 20  per  cent. 

Coral do. 

Cordage,  tarred 5  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  untarred 4^  cents  per  lb 

Cordials,  all  kinds 60  cents  per  gal. 

Coriander  seed 20  per  cent. 

Corks 30  per  cent. 

Cork,  manufactures  of 25  per  cent. 

Cork  tree,  bark  of,  unmanu- 
factured    free. 

Cornelian  stone 7  per  cent. 

Com  fans 80  per  cent, 

Corn,  Indian  or  maize 10  cents  per  bush. 

Corrosive  sublimate 25  per  cent. 

Cosmetics  do. 

Cotton,  viz. 

Bagging 4  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

Easy  embroidery,  or  floss 30  per  cent. 

Cotton 3  cents  per  lb. 

Cord 30  per  cent. 

Braces,  or  suspenders 35  per  cent. 

All  manufactures  of,  or  of 
which  cotton  shall  be  acom- 
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ponent  part,  not  otherwise 

enumerated 30  per  cent. 

All  manufactures  of,  not  dyed, 

ooloured,  printed,  or  stained, 

not  exceeding  in  value   20 

cents  per  square  yard,  shall 

be  valued  at  20  cents  per 

square  yard do. 

All  manufactures  of,  or  cloth  < 

of  which  cotton  shall  be  a 

component  part,  not  other- 
wise described,  if  dyed,  co- 
loured, printed,  or  stained, 

in  whole  or  in  part,  and  not 

exceeding  in  value  30  cents 

the    square  yard,   shall   be 

taken  and  deemed  to  have 

cost  30  cents  the  square  yd., 

and  charged  with  duty  ac- 
cordingly   do. 

All  such  velvets,  cords,  mole- 
skins, fnstians,buiralo  cloths, 

or  goods   manufactured  by 

napping  or  raising,  cutting 

or  shearing,  not  exceeding 

in  value  35  cents  per  square 

yard,  shall  be  valued  at  33 

cents  per  square  yard 

Cottons,   Kendal,    the    mate- 
rials being  cotton  and  wool .      40  per  cent. 

Mits 30  per  cent. 

Gloves do. 

Thread,   twist,  and  yarn,  all 

unbleached  and  imcoloured, 

the  original  cost  of   which 

shall  be  less  than  60  cents 

per  pound,  shall  be  deemed 

and  taken  to  have  cost  60 

cents  per  pound,  and  shall 

be  charged  with  duty  ac- 
cordingly        25  per  cent. 

Thread,  twist,   and  yarn,   all 

bleached    or    coloured,   the 

original  cost  of  which  shall 

be  less    than  75  cents  per 

pound,  shall  be  deemed  and 

taken  to  have  cost  75  cents 

per    pound,    and    shall    be 

charged  with  duty  accordingly         do. 
Twist,   yarn,  and  thread,  all 

other  on  spools  or  otherwise      30  per  cent. 

Lace 20  per  cent.  ^  ', 

Stockings —      30  per  cent^^  i 

Counters,  bone,  ivory,  pearl, 

or  rice 20  per  cent. 

Counters,  gold  or  silver 30  per  cent. 

Counting-house  boxes,  entirely 

paper 25  per  cent. 

Do.  with  brass  rings 30  per  cent. 

Court  plaster do. 

Cow  hides,  raw S  per  cent. 

Do.  tanned 6  cents  per  lb. 

Cowage,  or  cowitch 20  per  cent. 

Cowries  (shells) do. 

Crab  claws do. 

Crapes,  silk,  from  beyond  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope (2. 2  50  per  lb.    . 

Crash 20  per  cent. 

Cranks,  mill,  of  wrought  iron.    4  cents  per  lb.  . 
Cravats,  in  pieces   or  single, 

unmade,  according  to  their 

material. 

Do.  ready-made CO  per  cent. 

Cravat  stifll-ners .      30  per  cent. 

Crayons ....'.   25  per  cent. 

Crayon  pencils,  of  lead do. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  PINANG,* 
,,,  f  „,,  'AND    THE    DUTIES    OF    ITS   GOVERNOR. 

Government  of  the  Settlement Pinang  is  insulated  not  geogi-a- 

phically  only,  but  also  politically.  Knowledge  has  received  rapid  advance- 
ment in  England  :  all  her  institutions  have  been  visited  by  reason. 
Observation  is  driving  out  the  tyranny  of  custom.  Sound  deductions  from 
recorded  facts  prevail  over  ancient  theory.  The  effect  of  the  position 
of  Pinang  is  to  make  her  a  little  state  receiving  no  impulses  from  without, 
and  stagnating  for  want  of  any  springs  of  improvement  within  herself. 
England  is  like  an  electric  pile:  the  same  shock  is  felt  through  all  her 
parts.  Pinang  is  separated  by  a  non-conducting  medium  :  none  of  the 
subtle  fluid  ever  reaches  her.  Every  town  in  England  reaps  the  benefit  of 
the  concentration  of  talent  around  the  government :  ignorance  in  pro- 
vincial functionaries  is  compensated  by  metropolitan  knowledge.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  remote  district  may  be  as  far  behind  the  age  as  they 
please,  refonnation  is  thrust  upon  them  ;  old  saws  may  still  pass  current 
amongst  the  village  wiseacres ;  rural  quacks  may  spout  ponderous  nonsense 
to  admiring  audiences  ;  Justice  Shallows  may  gravely  utter  absurd  dicta ; 
but  the  great  wheel  of  improvement  moved  by  the  accelerating  force  of 
national  intelligence  acts  upon  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and, 
however  far  from  the  centre,  the  smallest  wheel  must  revolve ;  provincial 
stupidity,  presumption,  and  prejudice  may  try  to  arrest  its  rotation,  but 
they  only  hurt  themselves  by  their  ridiculous  attempt. 

The  wheel  of  improvement  is  motionless  in  Pinang.  No  band  stretches 
from  the  central  wheel  in  England.  No  system  of  tooth -and -pinion 
work  transmits  the  effect  of  the  powers  generated  there,  through  India  to 
the  Straits'  Settlements.  This  Island  is  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  but  not 
of  it.  There,  men  of  experience  and  distinguished  talent  overlook  every 
department.  There,  a  body  of  Englishmen,  independent  of  Govern- 
ment, and  sufficiently  numerous  to  carry  weight,  watch  every  measiure 
which  can  affect  them,  and  make  their  opinions  be  heard  before  any  can 
be  carried  through.  The  highest  functionaries  are  conversant  from  their 
own  experience  with  the  provincial  details  that  are  submitted  to  them  ;  but 
of  Pinang  and  its  inhabitants  their  knowledge  is  necessarily  limited  and 
vague.  In  these  circumstances  it  must  often  happen  that  their  resolutions 
are  mere  records  of  assent  to  the  opinions  of  their  subordinates  here ;  and 

*  Vide  Pinang  Gazette,  1842,  pas.    ^ 
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that  when  they  take  the  trouble  of  fomiing  an  independent  judgment,  it  is 
as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right.  It  thus  appears,  that  not  the  Governor  of 
Bengal,  but  his  officers  here,  virtually  administer  the  Government  of  this 
place.  If  this  were  confined  to  trivial  affairs  it  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence. But  in  fact  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  the  most  petty  item  of 
expenditure  is  jealously  audited  by  the  Bengal  Government.  100  rupees 
for  the  erection  of  a  wooden  bridge  cannot  be  laid  out  without  their  per- 
mission. But  in  matters  of  real  importance  the  power  of  the  local  autho- 
rities appears.  True,  it  does  not  operate  directly,  but  not  the  less  surely. 
Pinang  is  not  seen  as  it  is  by  the  Governor-General,  but  as  it  exists  in 
their  minds.  These  are  or  rather  ought  to  be  the  mirrors  which  receive 
and  reflect  the  rays  of  every  object,  and  throw  their  images  to  Bengal. 
And  this  would  be  their  proper  office — a  minute  observation,  not  under 
the  guidance  of  their  own  fancies,  but  directed  and  superintended  by  the 
Government,  of  all  those  facts,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  a 
rational  legislation.  But  now,  the  process  of  induction  is  left  to  the 
Resident,  and  as,  in  deducing  correct  results  from  observations  of  the 
heavens,  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  the  errors  of  the  instrument,  and  to 
allow  for  the  same,  so  in  seeking  to  determine  the  true  value  of  the  Resi- 
dent's opinions  we  must  first  have  the  precise  extent  of  his  acquirements, 
and  the  actual  scope  of  his  powers  of  observation,  correctly  marked.  This 
is  a  searching  test  to  apply  to  any  man.  But  he  who  occupies  such  a 
place  in  the  machinery  of  Government,  that  his  individual  opinions  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  condition  of  every  member  of  a  community 
of  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  must  be  content  to  submit  to  the  severest 
scrutiny.  It  is  an  honourable  and  a  lucrative  place  which  he  holds ;  but 
it  involves  a  painful  responsibility,  and  a  total  sacrifice  of  that  privacy 
which  others  enjoy.  He  whose  official  position  enables  him  at  every 
moment  to  influence  our  condition,  to  affect  our  properties,  and  personal 
rights,  may  not  withdraw  from  our  inspection.  If  there  be  anything  in 
that  man's  temper,  opinions,  prejudices,  knowledge,  intellectual  faculties, 
prepossessions,  which  may  have  entered  essentially  into  the  grounds  of  a 
resolution  of  Government  affecting  us,  we  will  point  it  out,  put  it  on  one 
side,  and  discuss  the  measure  purged  of  the  errors  that  have  been  mixed 
with  it  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind. 

The  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  the  governed.  This  trite  and 
simple  axiom  involves  in  its  practical  application  many  sciences.  To 
know  what  is  good  for  this  Settlement  and  its  people,  is  a  complex,  a 
laborious,  and  in  some  things  a  difficult  task.  The  social  sciences  are 
cultivated  in  Europe  by  men  of  the  highest  ability,  whose  deductions  are 
made  from  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  operation  of  institutions 
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and  laws  in  all  past  time.    In  the  application  of  the  principles  thus 
derived  from  avast  accumulation  of  observations  consists  the  office  of  legis- 
lation.    But  to  an  acquaintance  with  political  science  the  law-maker  must 
add  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  condition  of  the  people  for  whom  he 
legislates.     The  Indian  Government  may  be  possessed  of  functionaries 
who  have  acquired  in  England  no  mean  knowledge  of  legal  and  political 
philosophy,  and  of  other  functionaries  too  who  may  be  minutely  conver- 
sant with  the  condition  of  the  different  districts  of  India,  but  it  possesses 
none  whose  acquaintance  with  this  Settlement  is  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate. The  Resident  cannot  supply" this  deficiency,  because,  little  versed  as 
he  must  in  general  be  in  the  science  of  legislation,  his  observations  must 
be  partial  and  ill-directed,  and  rather  resembling  the  first  efforts  of  a  rude 
nation  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  its  ignorance  than  the  systematic  proceed- 
ings of  a  Commissioner  of  the  British  Government  in  the  19th  century. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  Resident  or  Commissioner  be  a  man  of  consider- 
able natural   talent,  and  even   under  tlie  present  system,  amongst  the 
civilians  who  arrive  at  that  office,  some  may  be  found  to  possess  good  parts ; 
but  the  functions  of  a  Commissioner,  whose  observations  are  to  form 
materials  for  legislation,  are  such  that  extensive  acquirements,  as  well  as 
natural  ability,  are  necessary  to  him  who  executes  them.     To  use  the 
words  of  one  whose  authority  would  not  be  gainsaid,  if  authority  were  re- 
quired to  enforce  a  truth  which  all  will  readily  acknowledge — "  a  prudent 
questioning  is  a  kind  of  half-knowledge,  for  a  searcher  must  have  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  thing   he  searches  after,  otherwise  he  could 
never  know  it  when    he   had  found   it."      Knowledge,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  of  men  of  great  capacity  in  all  times  and  countries, 
is  infinitely  better  than  the  wit  of  mere  men  of  experience  who  have  no 
learning.     Every  fact  bears  a  value  for  the  true  politician  or  legislator. 
Where  to  the  eye  of  the  uninformed  Resident  all  appears  common-place, 
and  resting  in  that  position  which  is  proper  only  because  it  is  accustomed, 
the  professional  officer  would  see.  a  wide  field  fruitful  in  suggestions  for 
improvement ;  everything  would  take  its  real  place  in  the  social  scale. 
The  only  remedy  for  existing  defects  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  man 
of  tried  ability,  and  of  sound  and  extensive  knowledge,  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Government  in  the  Straits.  Instructions  to  direct  his  inquiries,  pre- 
pared in  the  different  departments,  should  be  transmitted  to  him  from  time 
to  time. 

The  subjects  which  he  ought  to  investigate,  would  be  the  following : — 
1.  The  soil,  climate,  area,  fertility,  productions,  and   husbandry  of 
Pinang  and  Province  Wellesley ;  the  causes  of  past  improvement  and  of 
the  extension  of  cultivation  ;  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  new  plants  j 
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the  capabilities  of  the  Settlement  for  enlarged  cultivation,  for  the  naturali- 
zation of  vegetables  from  other  places,  and  the  determination  of  the  great 
questions  what  kinds  of  planting  can  be  most  extensively  and  lucratively 
followed  with  a  view  to  the  increased  prosperity  and  comfoit  of  the  in- 
habitants ?  for,  to  the  encouragement  of  such  kinds  of  cultivation  should 
the  government,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Settlement,  and  the  lighter  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  and  duties,  direct  its  greatest  attention.  In  India  this, 
amongst  the  grandest  offices  of  j»  civilized  Government,  is^daily  assuming 
a  higher  importance.  In  countries  where  agriculturists  are  as  intelligent 
as  they  are  numerous,  these  great  ends  may  safely  be  left  to  voluntary 
associations.  But  in  a^Settlement  such  as  this,  where  this  class — with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Europeans  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  notwithstanding 
the  noble  example  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India,  have  made  no 
consistent  and  persevering  efforts  to  explore  and  improve  the  resources  and 
husbandry  of  the  place — are  numerous,  ignorant,  and  for  the  most  part  poor ; 
an  agricultural  survey  of  the  Settlement,  the  organization  of  a  Board  of 
Agriculture,  or  a  Society,  and  the  contribution  of  funds  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  objects,  are  duties  imperative  on  Government. 

2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  Trade  ; — the  countries  where,  and  the 
people  by  whom  its  materials  are  produced  ;  its  history  ;  the  natural  and 
political  causes  which  have  affected  it.  The  condition  and  past  history, 
the  population,  product,  and  resources,  of  all  the  neighbouring  countries  on 
which  it  depends.  The  history,  present  position,  and  policy,  the  aims  ancf 
progress  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  Government,  the  operation  of  these  on 
British  Trade  and  their  tendency. 

3-  The  number  and  distribution,  avocations,  habits,  prejudices,  know- 
ledge, education,  and  morality  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  And  as  the 
number  of  emigrants  is  not  so  small  as  that  in  all  general  considerations 
they  must  be  overlooked,  and  yield  to  rules  and  measures  which  regard 
the  natives  of  the  Settlement  alone,  but  their  habits  and  prejudices  must  be 
consulted  in  introducing  new  laws,  it  will-be  therefore  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  prevailing  in  their  native  countries. 

4.  The  external  relations  and  policy  of  the  Settlement.  The  military 
character  and  strength  of  neighbouring  nations  ;  including  sound  deduc- 
tions from  their  history,  as  well  as  from  the  latest  information  regarding  their 
present  state.  The  security  or  otherwise  of  Pinang  in  the  event  of 
political  movements  amongst  the  neighbouring  states,  and  the  determin- 
ation of  the  question — "  Regarding  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire  and 
her  relations  commercial  and  political  in  the  East,  what  line  of  conduct  is 
befitting  her  representatives  in  case  of  political  revolutions  and  disturbance* 
among  the  States  between  India  and  China  ?" 
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5.  I ntenial  Policy. — (I,)  Laws ;  present  state  of  the  law  ;  distribution 
of  justice ;  Court  of  Judicature  ;  improvement  of  the  laws.  This  subject, 
of  such  vast  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  requires  the 
most  laborious  and  searching  investigation.  This  in  conjunction  with  the 
India  Law  Commission  might  be  effected  tolerably  well  by  a  local  com- 
missioner, after  a  member  of  the  law-commission  had  visited  the  Settle- 
ment, made  inquiries  as  extensive  as  possible,  and  given  very  full  instruc- 
tions to  the  local  commissioner  to  guide  him  in  following  out  the 
investigation. 

(2.)  Conservative. — The  amount,  composition,  and  character  of  the 
police  establishment,  the  liability  of  the  different  districts  to  internal 
crime,  or  pii-atical  attacks,  the  best  means  of  prevention  and  security. 

(3.)  Revenue. — To  determine  how  many  officers,  principal  and  subor- 
dinate, of  what  (Character,  and  requiring  what  amount  of  salaries,  are 
requisite  for  the  due  operation  of  all  the  functions  of  a  well-contrived 
government ;  the  best  means  of  raising  the  revenue  ;  the  fixing  of  the  just 
proportion  which  the  Settlement  ought  to  bear  of  the  expense  of  the 
military  establishment. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  impossi- 
bilities :  all  that  we  say  is  this ;  to  understand  the  real  connection  and 
tendency  of  things,  a  very  sound  and  extensive  education,  and  no  little 
experience,  is  required.  The  roots  of  every  question  in  politics  and 
economics  ramify  far  and  wide,  and  must  be  dug  for  laboriously.  Or 
rather  let  us  say,  a  multitude  of  facts  contain  the  true  principles  which 
are  the  end  of  inquiry  in  every  case  :  many  of  these  facts  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves.  And  in  exact  conformity  to  the  scope  of  a  com- 
missioner's capacity  and  knowledge  will  be  his  ability  to  note  these  facts 
and  their  bearings.  But  many  facts  occur  more  rarely,  and  though  they 
bear  a  deep  and  important  meaning,  if  there  be  no  mind  in  the  Settlement 
which  can  read  them,  they  come  in  vain  to  instruct  or  to  warn. 

Two  orders  of  men  are  required ;  one  who  with  moderate,  education  and 
ability  can  understand  and  work  the  prescribed  system  of  government : 
over  the  administration  of  justice,  a  man  who  knows  the  laws  and  can 
apply  them ;  over  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  magistrates  who  in  the 
general  sense  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Settlement  and  its  inhabitants  ; 
over  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  revenue,  a  man  of  activity, 
patience,  and  rectitude.  The  other  and  higher  order  must  be  men  of  large 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind,  deeply  inbued  with  sound  principles  in 
politics  and  economy,  the  result  of  extensive  reading  and  observation. 

To  be  continued. 
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CAPTAIN  COOK. 

A  nation's  grandeur  is  not  always  achieved  by  a  series  of  splendid 
victories ;  nor  are  military  triumphs,  though  dazzling  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  by  any  means  the  invariable  steps  by  which  a  people  attains 
to  power  and  ascendency  amongst  mankind. 

A  long  series  of  military  triumphs,  indeed,  was  once  the  immediate 
instrument  in  building  up  the  greatest  empire  the  world  ever  saw ; 
and  from  hence,  perhaps,  has  it  arisen,  that,  as  the  military  profession 
among  the  Romans  took  precedence,  as  more  honourable  than  all  others, 
so  the  admiring  eyes  of  all  subsequent  ages,  may  have  sometimes 
attached  false  ideas  of  human  greatness,  to  the  conqueror  whose  life's 
business  it  was  to  erect  new  dynasties  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and, 
regardless  of  the  peace  of  millions,  cement  his  gorgeous,  but  ipost 
unrighteous  trophies,  with  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered  victims.        " 

Examples,  however,  have  not  been  wanting  of  a  great  people  attaining 
to  power  and  grandeur,  through  means  less  at  variance  with  the  eternal 
rules  of  justice, — rules  which  are  sanctioned  both  by  philosophy  and 
religion, — and  the  elevated  arts  which  science  reveals;  and  the  ascen- 
dancy which  enterprizing  genius  obtains  among  mankind,  transcends 
incomparably  the  mere  fame  of  having  rendered  kingdoms  tributary, 
through  a  course  of  aggressive  and  bloody  warfare. 

There  is  a  moral  elevation,  and  a  sort  of  undefined  grandeur  ik 
characters,  who  have  spent  their  existence,  and  the  weight  of  their 
influence  and  talents,  in  labouring  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  country  of  which  they  are  denizens. 

Although  he  never  perhaps  contributed  to  the'  political  power  or 
greatness  of  his  country,  yet  in  contemplating,  for  instance,  the  charac- 
ter of  Howard,  we  feel  an  instinctive  pride  in  calling  by  the  name  of 
"Englishman  "  the  man  who  of  all  others  spent  his  life  in  alleviating 
human  woes,  and  pouring  the  balm  of  comfort  into  the  minds  of  those, 
who  in  prisons  stood  apart  from  the  world,  pining  in  hopeless  indigence 
and  misery.  A  philanthropist  of  the  higher  order — while  we  feel 
that  a  devotion  such  as  his  in  the  cause  of  suffering,  is  ennobling  to  its 
species,  we  feel  also  a  generous  pride  in  claiming  as  a  denizen  of  our 
own  country,  an  individual  who  embodied  a  concentration  of  the 
virtues  of  self-abandonment  so  rare  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
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And  do  we  not,  also,  in  the  name  of  Cook,  feel  an  honest  pride, 
■whilst  contemplating  his  heroic  self-devotion  and  bloodless  trophies, 
a  devotion  in  the  cause  of  science  and  discovery,  which  equally  cut 
short  his  existence,  as  if  he  had  fallen  the  hero  of  a  hundred  victories. 

It  is  with  no  unmingled  feelings  that  the  present  author  returns  to 
the  subject  of  this  distinguished  navigator.  In  his  last  address  to  the 
British  public,  through  the  pages  of  the  "  Colonial,"  he  felt  that  if  the 
subject  were  ever  resumed,  it  must  be  through  another  pen. 

More,  however,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  his  friends, 
than  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  he  has  adventured  once 
more  on  the  subject ;  and  since  the  slumbering  justice  of  England  needs 
such  repeated  admonitory  quickenings,  the  subject  perhaps  should  be 
kept  alive.  A  more  powerful  instrument  of  doing  it  may  perhaps  be 
found — and  the  present  author,  in  conjunction  with  other  admirers  of  the 
illustrious  navigator,  to  whose  noble  deeds  he  again  directs  attention,-— 
must  be  indulged,  whilst  indignantly  expressing  his  feelings, — feelings 
which  he  would  fain  believe  he  holds  with  numbers  of  his  countrymen. 

And  yet  the  fact  that  the  deep  injustice  done  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man  is  unatoned  for — remains  uuvviped  out,  is  among  the  para- 
doxes of  our  national  character.  A  most  marvellous  and  frigid  apathy 
prevails  in  the  present  generation  on  the  subject  of  Cook.  A  deter- 
mination seems  almost  manifest  not  to  redeem  the  delinquencies  of 
the  past,  but  to  suffer  its  tarnished  honour  to  go  down  to  posterity. 
Otherwise,  that  among  his  contemporaries  a  far  more  powerful  advocate 
of  his  claims  cannot  be  found  than  the  individual  who,  however  reluc- 
tantly, again  raises  his  voice  on  the  subject,  is  an  anomaly  truly 
unaccountable.  And  yet  the  English  are,  in  general,  no  niggards  in 
remuneratory  acknowledgments.  The  splendid  memorials  which, 
upon  certain  occasions,  they  rear  to  the  manes  of  those  who  have 
signalized  themselves  in  arts,  or  in  arms,  are  a  proof  of  this. 

Shakspeare,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  has  stood  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  as  a  literary  genius  of  the  first  order.  His 
elevated  conceptions,  his  exhaustless  fancy,  his  almost  superhuman 
knowledge  of  mankind,  in  all  their  grades,  walks,  and  characters — 
admirable  when  taken  singly,  but  when  united,  as  in  him,  displaying 
a  standard  of  intellect  almost  unapproachable, — has  constituted  him, 
in  his  own  walk,  almost  the  idol  of  his  countrymen. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also,  in  our  own  day,  has  lai^ely  levied  upon  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  and  munificently  has  he 
been  responded  to  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions,  and  monumental 
columns.    But  Cook,  though  he  never  wrote  poetry,  or  delineated  with 
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all  the  fascinations  of  a  versatile  fancy  the  manners  of  a  past  age,  had 
high  claims  of  a  graver  character, — claims  which  have  been  scandalously 
and  unaccountably  neglected. 

It  was  customary,  we  are  told,  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to 
submit  the  actions  and  characters  of  their  public  men,  after  their 
decease,  to  a  solemn  canvass,  before  duly  appointed  judges,  in  order  to 
regulate  what  was  to  be  done  to  their  memory.  Thrice,  perhaps,  is  it  to 
be  regretted  that  so  excellent  a  custom  was  not  extant  in  our  own  day. 
And,  as  we  are  likewise  told,  no  quality,  how  eminent  and  how  exalted 
soever  it  might  be,  could  escape  this  impartial  ordeal ;  it  may  with 
tolerable  certainty  be  pronounced,  that  many  whose  memory  now  stands 
in  England  emblazoned  by  honorary  cenotaphs,  would  have  been  memo- 
rialized in  a  much  humbler  way.  Modest  merit  would,  in  the  same  ratio, 
ascend.  Memorials  for  the  dead  are  certainly  a  most  proper  tribute  of 
the  estimation  in  which  they  have  been  held  by  their  contemporaries ; 
but  this  should  be  apportioned  to  their  deservings.  Bacon,  the  great 
renovator  of  modern  science,  has  been  growing  in  the  general  estimation 
of  his  posterity  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  ever  since,  indeed,  the 
incalculable  value  of  the  inductive  system,  which  he  introduced,  has 
become  apparent.  He  has  been  held  as  that  great  beacon  at  which 
numberless  scientific  investigators  have  lighted  their  torch ;  and  is 
venerated  as  a  genius  who  led  the  way  as  the  illustrious  precursor  of 
our  Newtons,  Lockes,  Galileos,  with  the  innumerable  successors  who 
have  trod  in  their  steps. 

Upon  walking  the  cloistered  recesses  of  that  "  hallowed  fane,"  which 
contains  the  ashes,  and  memorializes  the  deeds,  of  our  illustrious  dead, 
the  patriot  who  hails  the  personification  of  human  intellect  in  some  of 
its  highest  forms,  will  grieve  to  find  the  name  of  Locke  omitted, — an 
omission  at  once  unaccountable  in  itself,  and  discreditable  to  the  nation 
against  whom  it  stands  upon. record. 

If  Locke,  however,  is  not  thus  enrolled,  Newton,  his  contemporary, 
is  pre-eminently  so.  The  cenotaph  reared  to  the  memory  of  this  exalted 
genius  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  its  object.  The  design  and  the  inscription, 
are  perhaps  alike  appropriate  to  the  illustrious  man  it  commemorates ; 
His  soaring  and  penetrating  mind  was  tempered  with  singular  humility ; 
and  while  his  genius  dared  to  leap  to  immeasurable  worlds  in  the  dis- 
tant spaces  of  the  universe,  his  scientific  skill  enabled  him  to  trace  the 
boundaries,  and  measure  the  spheres  of  our  system,  and  explain  the 
laws  upon  which  it  is  governed.  His  countrymen,  therefore,  only  per- 
formed the  principles  of  rigid  justice  to  his  rare  and  varied  attainments, 
when  they  raised  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 
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'  We  find  also  in  another  part  of  the  same  national  cemetery,  "d'idbfti^kl 
monument  to  the  memory  of  James  Watt.  Perhaps  the  justice  of  this  last 
erection  will  not  be  questioned  more  than  that  in  the  case  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  A  philosopher  of  his  soaring  views — the  benefits  which  Watt 
has  rendered  to  society  and  mankind  are  of  that  useful  and  permanent 
character,  which  will  ever  live  in  their  estimation.  As  the  inventor  or 
the  re-modifier  of  the  steam-engine,  he  has  brought  a  new  power  or 
agent  into  scientific  operation  for  the  service  and  improvement  of  art, 
which  applied  in  its  various  modes  to  all  the  purposes  of  art,  places  us 
on  a  far  higher  footing  of  capacity,  in  connection  with  physical  agency, 
than  oar  ancestors.  Society  at  large,  all  over  the  world,  will  reap, 
from  the  various  applications  of  this  subtle  agent,  which  Watt  taught 
mankind  to  apply  with  prodigiously  higher  effect,  benefits  not  as  yet  to 
be  calculated.  Surprising  as  have  already  been  the  effects  accom- 
plished, posterity  may  still,  by  further  applying  it,  attain  to  a  higher 
pinnacle  of  power  in  the  science  of  mechanical  forces,  and  thus  occupy 
a  superior  position  in  knowledge  and  the  arts.  Watt,  therefore, 
imdoubtedly  claimed  from  his  countrymen  a  splendid  memorial. 

Many  others,  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  and  who  have 
benefited  mankind  in  their  various  ways,  arrest  our  steps  whilst  wan- 
dering in  the  cloistered-recesses  of  this  sacred  fane.  All, — or  all  who 
have  laboured  long  and  arduously  in  the  service  of  their  country,  are 
memorialized  except  Cook !  and  yet  who  laboured  more  arduously,  or 
with  greater  success,  in  the  cause  of  his  country  ? 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  measured  the  planetary  spheres,  determined  their 
erratic  courses,  and  established  the  principle  which  rules  them  in  their 
orbits.  But  Cook,  beyond  all  others  as  an  illustrious  navigator  and 
discoverer,  extended  the  knowledge  of  our  own  planet,  and  opened  to 
the  eyes  of  mankind  new  countries  for  civilization  and  commerce. 
Watt  invented,  or  at  least  applied  in  a  way  before  unknown,  an  agent 
or  locomotive  power,  which  was  afterwards  to  convey  us  with  a  speed 
also  previously  unknown  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth ;  but 
while  we  honour  the  inventor  of  this  power,  shall  we  forget  the  great  dis- 
coverer who  unfolded  these  regions  ?  Shame — shame  upon  the  nation 
which,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  high  services,  can  remain  for  half  a 
century  impervious  to  his  just  claims !  Shame  upon  a  government  that 
can  tacitly  acquiesce  in  this  neglect,  in  the  face  of  what  some  would 
deem  an  imperative  duty,  and  certainly  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  magna- 
nimous desire  of  encouraging  heroic  and  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
discovery. 

The  '.Russians,  under  Catherine  the  Second,  made  gi'eat  strides  in 
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maritime  discoveries  ;  but  on  the  very  shores  of  their  vast  empire,  at 
the  extremity  of  Kamtchatcha,  the  active  genius  of  Cook  first  taught 
them  to  explore  the  devious  trendings  of  the  lands  which  border  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  He  explored 
the  coasts  both  eastern  and  western  above  Beering's  Straits,  to  so  high 
a  latitude,  as  to  decide  beyond  doubt,  the  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  passage  round  the  two  continents.  He  showed  the  Russians  how 
to  navigate  dangerous  seas  of  a  high  latitude  between  the  old  and  the  new 
world ;  for  asCoxe  has  remarked,  "before  his  time,  everything  was  uncer- 
taia  and  confused,  and  though  they  had  undoubtedly  reached  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  yet  they  had  not  ascertained  the  line  of  coast,  nor  the 
separation  or  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America." 

Coxe  certainly  does  honour  to  his  illustrious  countryman  when  he 
observes,  "  the  solution  of  this  important  problem  was  reserved  for  our 
great  navigator ;  and  every  Englishman  must  exult  that  the  discoveries 
of  Cook  were  extended  further  in  a  single  expedition,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  the  globe,  than  the  Russians  accomplished  in  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  in  a  region  contiguous  to  their  own  empire.'' 

Can  we,  indeed,  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  man,  who,  by  his 
single  enterprize,  achieved  the  most  perilous  adventures  of  high  and 
permanent  importance  to  science  and  discovery  ?  The  Russians  knew 
well  how  to  appreciate  these  discoveries,  and  were  indefatigable  in 
turning  them  to  account ;  but  England — maritime  England — after  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century,  has  done  nothing  for  her  greatest  discoverer ! 
she  reaps  all  the  advantages  of  a  commercial  and  scientific  nature  which 
the  discoveries  of  this  intrepid  man  achieved  for  them,  and  supinely 
suffers  his  memory  to  pass  without  the  slightest  public  testimonial ! 
Indignation  and  astonishment  unite  their  mingled  feelings  whilst  reflect- 
ing on  the  unworthy  fact.  Surely  his  own  age,  and  our  age,  must 
labour  under  an  unaccountable  apathy  as  to  his  claims  upon  a  country 
whom  he  enriched  with  extensive  gifts,  and  ennobled  with  a  name  that 
cannot  die.  Any  captain  in  the  service,  of  moderate  talents,  who  had 
performed  some  single  act  of  bravery,  would  have  been  more  munifi- 
cently visited,  both  with  public  honours  and  pecuniary  recompense. 

"When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  vast  Pacific  seas,  which  Cook  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  made  his  own,  by  his  great  and  important  dis- 
coveries in  them,  we  see  their  immeasurable  surface  covered  with  fruit- 
ful islands,  the  arenas  of  future  civilization  and  commerce.  Flourishing 
communities,  forming  valuable  adjuncts  of  the  British  empire,  the 
abodes  of  religion  and  science,  may  there  spring  up.  When,  again,  we 
look  at  our  flourishing  settlements  in  Australia,  a  nation  rising  from  the 
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southern  hemisphere,  to  which  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  northern 
are  being  transplanted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  redect  that  Cook  was 
in  a  manner  the  discoverer  of  those  extensive  and  fertile  regions.  It 
may  be  said,  as  it  was  once  said  of  Columbus,*  that  any  other  navigator 
might  have  discovered  these  unknown  lands.  Such  an  objection,  how- 
ever, merits  only  that  reply  which  Columbus  is  reported  to  have  made 
on  the  occasion.  Nothing  slior^t  of  the  nautical  skill  and  genius  of 
Cook,  could  have  sufficed  to  have  achieved  his  discoveries 

When  the  first  memorable  expedition  of  Governor  Phillip  was  resolved 
on,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  settlement,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
discoveries  of  Cook  along  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  now, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  on  the  globe,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  flourishing,  viewing  the  short  time  it  has  been  planted. 
It  promises  fair  to  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the  country  which  gave 
it  birth,  both  on  the  side  ofj  emigration,  and.  in  taking  off  our  manu- 
factured commodities,  supplying  us  with  its  own  raw  commodities  in 
exchange. 

Whatever  these  advantages  may  be,  they  must  be  traced  to  Cook, 
who  determined  its  topographical  position,  with  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing there  an  advantageous  settlement.  As  a  writer  has  said  of  Colum- 
bus, it  might  be  said  of  Cook — "  he  succeeded  in  his  attempts,  and 
led  his  followers  into  a  spacious  continent,"  (which  New  Holland  may 
be  almost  said  to  be)  '*  rich  and  fruitful.  If  succeeding  adventurers 
have  penetrated  further  than  he  into  its  regions,  marked  out  and  dis- 
tinguished them  with  more  accurateness,  the  result  of  these  discoveries 
has  less  extended  their  fame,  than  it  has  raised  and  ennobled  his." 

To  borrow  the  language  of  a  biographer,  "  In  short,  if  we  except  the 
sea  of  China,  and  the  Japanese  archipelago,  which  are  yet  but  imper- 
fectly known  to  Europeans,  Cook  has  completed  the  hydrography  of 
the  habitable  globe ;  and  as  a  navigator,  his  services  perhaps  were  not 
less  splendid — certainly  not  less  important  or  meritorious.  The  method 
which  he  disco\'ered  and  so  successfully  pursued  of  preserving  the  health 
of  seamen,  formed  a  new  era  in  navigation,  and  will  transmit  his  name 
to  future  ages,  amongst  the  friends  and  benefactors  mankind." — 
And  yet  this  is  the  man  of  all  others,  England  has  singled  out  as  the 

*  It  is  a  well-known  tale  recorded  of  Columbus,  that  being,  at  a  grand  enter- 
tainment, after  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  asked  by  some  of  the  courtiers 
who  envied  him,  whether  some  other  navigator  might  not  equally  have  discovered 
America ;  he  desired  them  to  make  an  egg  stand  on  the  table,  and  when  they  had 
each  tried  in  vain,  he  showed  them  the  way  by  cutting  it  in  two.  Such  puerile 
objectors  merit  no  other  reply. 
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victim  of  her  neglect !  Sons  of  Albion,  let  the  recollection  of  what  he 
did  for  you,  and  what  you  have  done  for  him,  raise  ths  blush  of  shame  ; 
and  while  you  look  round  on  the  commercial  greatness  and  colonial 
power  of  your  empire,  think  that  this  lamented  officer  has  in  no  slight 
degree  contributed  to  it. 

The  modern  kingdoms  of  Europe  raise  cenotaphs  to  their  benefac- 
tors; science,  intrepidity,  genius  of  a  high  order,  has,  in  every  age, 
been  memorialized  in  some  degree,  adequate  to  their  merits.  Shall 
England  incur  the  lasting  disgrace  of  exhibiting  to  the  world  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  in  the  person  of  Cook  ? 

But  if  it  should — if  England  forgets  her  high  duty — the  author  of 
these  appeals  feels  a  proud  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  his  duty. — He  finally  quits  the  subject  of  Captain  Cook  and  his 
merits,  with  reiterating  his  astonishment,  that  in  an  age,  in  which  our 
colonial  possessions  are  springing  up  around  us  to  high  commercial 
importance,  numerous  pens,  more  calculated  to  do,  the  theme  justice, 
should  not  be  wielded  in  support  of  the  claims,  which  he  has  feebly 
endeavoured  to  advocate. 

E.  P. 

Avon- House,  February,  1843.  ^ 
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Quantity  of  Spirits,  Wine,  and  Beer,  imported  into  the  Colony  in  the  Years  1840 
and  1841,  with  the  Value,  at  Invoice  Price,  exclusive  of  Freight  and  Charges 
as  entered  in  the  Books  of  the  Custom-bouse,  for  the  Port  of  Sydney. 
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1840. 

1841. 

Gallons. 
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Gallons. 
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Rum 

Brandy 
Gin 

Wine           

Beer  and  Ale 
Arrack,     "1 
Liqueurs,  >... 

Total   ... 

256,100 
239,821 
101,952 
524,113 

987,876 

89,872 

£.       8.     d. 
57,092  11     6 
69,493  10    0 
22,930    3    0 
97,826  10    0 
120,000    0    0 

5,722  16    0 

254,030 
,270,159 
75,930 
624,396 
870,096 

19,264 

£.      s.     d. 
38,419    0    3 
68,970  17    0 
22,930    0    0 
76,605    0    0 
268,300    0    0 

3,869    0    0 

2,149,734 

872,975  11     1 

2,113,875 

479,093  17    3 

bSC  ,aai w/.Ti/.oo  ':Ary6W-^aSr'it  ^\.xf  , 

THE  MORALS  OF  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES. 

The  alliance  of  capital  and  labour  is  the  well-known  first  step  of 
social  progress,  and  the  indispensable  pre-requisite  of  all  its  later 
advance.  Tlie  condition  of  every  country,  at  each  successive  period  of 
its  history,  testifies  to  the  fact,  that  the  savings  of  past  days  must 
be  employed  to  give  energy  and  effect  to  the  labour  of  the  present. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  of  men  so  degraded  as  not  to  exhibit 
some  traces  of  a  conviction  of  this  fundamental  truth  ;  there  is  probably 
none  so  advanced  as  to  admit  no  further  improvement  in  its  practical 
application. 

Of  the  many  forms  which  this  alliance  takes,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  speak  particularly :  and  yet  it  is  far  from  uninteresting  to  observe 
the  various  ways  which  men  have  devised  for  bringing  together  these 
mutually  dependent  powers.  The  simplest  form,  that  in  which  the 
ownership  of  savings  and  the  present  labouring  power  are  in  the  same 
person,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  frequent.  Joint-outfit,  joint-labour, 
and  joint-profit,  sometimes  occurs.  Outfit  by  the  owner,  labour  by  the 
undertakers,  and  united  participation  of  profits,  is  a  third  kind  of  bar- 
gain. Others  might  be  enumerated ;  but  it  is  enough  to  mention  the 
two  commonest  forms,  viz.,  labour  paid  for  by  the  owner  of  the  savings, 
who  then  takes  the  produce  of  the  labour,  with  all  its  risks  and  profits ; 
and  the  hiring  out  of  such  savings  by  their  owner  to  other  persons,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  so  employed.  The  common  sense  and  daily 
experience  of  men  have  brought  them  to  these  practices  ;  and  despite 
the  theories,  or  fancies,  or  benevolent  wishes  of  the  various  tribes  of 
Socialists,  there  is  every  probability  that  they  will  continue  to  prevail. 

Besides,  however,  the  relations  of  the  savers  to  the  workers,  there 
are  those  of  the  savers  amongst  themselves.  Enterprises  too  great  or 
too  hazardous  for  the  means  of  one,  are  attempted  by  those  of  several  or 
many  persons.  The  simple  partnership  of  two  is  the  first  example  of 
the  class ;  the  last  is  the  employment  of  the  means  which  are  really 
entrusted  to  the  government  for  other  purposes,  in  carrying  out  designs 
supposed  to  be  too  great  for  any  other  combination.  The  ingenuity  of 
men  is  not  exhibited  more  clearly  in  the  creations  of  art,  the  deve- 
lopements  of  science,  or  the  operations  of  our  diversified  industry,  than 
in  the  multifarious  devices  by  which  they  bring  together,  in  the  requisite 
form,  time,  and  order,  tiie  scattered  elements  of  capital,  and  the  varied 
qualities  of  skill  and  labour.     A  steady  eye,  kept  by  each  on  his  own, 
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brings  out  from  tlie  tangled  mass  of  effort  and  interest,  a  fair  average, 
of  success  for  each ;  and  even  failure  pays  in  the  long-run,  by  teaching 
how  to  do  better  in  future. >OTg-TKIOL  "^lO  8JA;fl<)(«  MHT 

It  is  a  pity  then  that  law,  with  its  rigid  rules  and  strict  enforcement, 
should  stiffen  up  the  flexibility  of  human  effort,  and  pretend  to  tell,  by 
a  wisdom  not  gotten  in  the  work,  how  men  should  deal  with  their  own 
powers,  where  and  when  and  to  what  extent  they  should  or  should  not 
be  partners  or  employers,  how  they  should  hire  out  their  savings,  how 
much  they  should  or  should  not  give  or  talce  for  their  labour,  or  on 
what  terms  they  should  or  should  not  unite  their  funds  for  common 
enterprises.  Such  things  have  been  done  here,  and  are  now  commonly 
done  elsewhere  ;  we  may  be  glad,  however,  that  with  us  this  starched 
and  blindfold  wisdom  is  relaxing  its  grasp,  and  that  it  has  become  less 
difficult,  than  in  days  gone  by,  to  find  an  untethered  field  for  associate 
enterprize. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  greater  part,  the  energies  of 
men  produce  the  surest  and  greatest  results,  when  they  are  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  him  who  is  to  receive  the  profits.  The  labourer 
who  counts  securely  on  a  day's  pay,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  day's  work,  soon  loses  the  strength  and  onwardness  of 
the  man  whose  reward  is  proportioned  to  his  doings  ;  and  this  simple 
principle  operates  on  every  human  being,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of 
renewed  determination,  in  spite  of  ordinary  moral  principle,  whether 
he  languish  out  his  life  amid  the  debasing  horrors  of  negro-slavery, 
or  hold  lordly  offices  in  imperial  courts.  Fame,  or  rank,  or  personal 
gratifications,  or  money,  or  some  other  thing  which  has  become  import- 
ant in  his  eyes,  must  for  him  abide  the  result  of  his  efforts,  or  he 
ceases  to  advance  towards  being  either  the  labourer  or  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  the  tradesman,  or  the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  statesman, 
or  the  philosopher,  he  might  become.  To  be  required  to  hold  on  a 
given  course  without  credit,  without  profit,  without  earthly  hope,  is 
perhaps  the  severest  trial  to  which  religious  principle  itself  can  be  sub- 
jected ;  and  the  most  urgent  form  of  the  ordeal  is,  when  not  passive 
fortitude  is  thus  demanded,  but  stirring  action,  which  may  require  new 
strength  and  involve  new  sacrifices  at  every  step.  Happily  for  men, 
they  are  not  often  put  to  such  a  test. 

This  single  consideration  is  enough  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
our  common  modes  of  business,  and  shows  us  why  it  is  that  every  day 
diminishes  the  range  of  other  practices;  it  may  assure  us  too,  that  while 
human  nature  retains  its  present  general  features,  no  great  revolution 
in  these  matters  can  take  place.     Furthermore,  it  accounts  for  the  fact, 
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80  blunderingly  overlooked  by  many  speculators  of  the  present  day, 
tJiat  ill  concerns  for  which  the  means  and  energy  of  individuals  are 
sufficient,  a  public  joint-stock  company  rarely  or  never  succeeds. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  sharp-sightedness  and  diligence  of  a  man 
bound  to  his  business  by  all  his  hopes  and  fears,  are  much  more  than 
a  match  for  the  divided  counsels,  the  slow  resolves,  the  amateur  know- 
ledge, and  cross-cutting  interests  of  directors,  and  the  cankered  zeal  of 
their  subordinates.  With  moderate  means,  competent  knowledge,  and 
respectable  personal  industry  on  his  side,  no  man  need  fear  the  rivalry 
of  a  public  company  in  his  own  line  of  business. 

But  there  are  undertakings  which  no  amount  of  private  means  can 
accomplish;  there  are  projects  in  whose  prosecution  many  must 
necessarily  concur ;  there  are  risks  of  a  magnitude  no  prudent  man 
will  choose  to  run.  Here  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  public  joint- 
stock  companies.  They  may  do  that  which  without  them  could  not 
be  done ;  they  may  diffuse  over  the  breadth  of  society  the  loss  which 
might  ruin  any  section  of  its  members.  This  device  of  multitudinous 
and  ever-varying  partnership  may  be  and  has  been  abused ;  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  lay  it  aside.  It  has  wrought  evil ;  not  necessarily,  but 
because  the  limits  of  its  applicability  and  the  regulation  of  its  powers 
have  been  little  understood.  It  affords  a  ready  engine  to  the  trapping 
speculator,  a  thick  cover  also  to  the  fraud  of  officials  and  the  dishonesty 
of  understrappers  ;  to  some  extent  perhaps  these  evils  will  always  cling 
to  it ;  but  it  stands  fair  amongst  the  imperfect  schemes  ot  mortal  man, 
and  may  yet  do  him  a  large  share  of  service.  A  frank  exposure  of  its 
defects  and  abuses,  if  not  one  of  the  most  palatable,  is  not  amongst  the 
least  likely  means  of  cleansing  its  reputation,  and  extending  its  useful- 
Hcss.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  although  we  may  speak 
freely  of  defects  and  abuses,  and  may  hold  up  to  shame  some  kinds  of 
persons  who  identify  themselves  with  them,  we  expressly  and  most 
cordially  avow  our  belief,  that  more  honourable  or  better-informed  men 
are  not  to  be  found,  than  are  many  directors  and  chief  officers  of  public 
companies  ;  and  that  to  them  it  is  no  less  grievous  than  to  the  public, 
that  the  system  they  are  called  on  to  administer,  is  in  so  many  instances 
perverted  and  disgraced  ;  not  frona  these,  however,  do  we  expect  cen- 
sure for  our  well-meant  contribution  to  its  amendment. 

A  strong  inducement  to  pursue  the  subject  is  furnished  by  the 
probability  that  if  it  be  not  sooner  broken  down  by  the  discredit  which 
is  gathering  upon  it,  this  device  of  partnerships  changeable  at  pleasure 
will  hereafter  find  fresh  and  greater  application.  Skill  and  knowledge, 
separate  from  wealth  on  one  hand,  and  from  bodily  labour  on  the  other. 
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are  growing  amongst  us  ;'  and  that  iiidispehsable  elenie'rit  in  the  total 
power  of  production,  personal  integrity,  we  willingly  believe  is  also  on 
the  increase.  The  regions  of  the  earth  are  opening  to  enterprise,  and 
promise  large  rewards  to  those  who  shall  carry  to  them  the  productions 
of  our  riper  arts  and  knowledge.  If  integrity  should  be  brouglit  to 
operate  in  these  associations  as  copiously  and  surely  as  skill,  and 
administrative  discretion  should  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our 
means  and  opportunities,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  of  our 
capital  will  be  engaged  on  this  convenient  plan  ;  if  not,  the  less  com- 
modious, but  safer  modes  of  investment  and  industry,  will  be  a  refuge 
firom  the  peculation,  the  arrogant  misdirection,  the  unfeeling  and 
unthrifty  rigour,  which,  in  even  stronger  characters  than  now,  will 
hereafter  mark  the  course  of  these  money-getting  corporations. 

'  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  ever-shifting  composition  and  mul- 
titudinous character  of  the  proprietary,  and  next  to  them  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  these  associations,  is  the  total  absence  of  the 
bulk  of  the  owners  from  the  working  of  their  property ;  they  have 
consequently  little  control  over  its  operations,  and  they  imagine  they 
are  exempt  from  moral  responsibility  as  to  the  proceedings  of  its 
actual  managers  :  the  whole  affair  is  necessarily  turned  over  to  "the 
Directors." 

Here,  however,  one  word  for  all  as  to  moral  responsibility.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  willing  receiver  of  unjust  gains  hides  himself  in  the 
multitude  of  his  fellows  ;  it  is  in  vain  that  the  unprotesting  partici- 
pator in  an  Tinjust  or  unfriendly  deed,  pleads  the  power  of  the  majority, 
while  he  shares  the  profit.  The  Great  Judge,  to  whom  every  moral 
question  will  be  finally  referred,  traces  through  all  their  labyrinthine 
complexity  the  motives  and  the  deeds  of  men,  and  will  determine  for 
each  the  award  due  to  the  spirit  of  his  participation. 

The  directors  !  what  struggling  to  be  made  a  director !  There  is 
little  to  hope  for  or  to  admire  in  these  struggles.  It  is,  indeed^  a  true 
and  distinguished  honour,  for  any  man  to  be  entrusted  by  his  fellows 
with  the  management  of  their  property  and  the  keeping  of  their  repu- 
tation, and  to  be  taken,  in  truth  and  confidence,  for  one  to  whom  they 
can  safely  and  composedly  leave  the  control  of  their  common  interests  ; 
but  it  is  an  honour  which  the  best  qualified  of  all  are  tlie  least  likely 
to  solicit.  Much  talent  seldom  exists  without  its  possessor  having  a 
wider  view  of  what  is  possible  to  be  done,  than  of  his'  own  conscious 
ability  to  do  it.  It  rarely  happens,  therefore,  that  a  man  really  capa- 
ble of  doing  great  service,  is  very  anxious  to  push  himself  into  notice ; 
it  is  the  estimation  of  him  by  others  which  places  him  above  and 
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before  his  compeers.  But  tlie  empty-^ headed  noodle,  primed  to  the 
ninbition  by  the  honour  due  to  men  whose  qualifications  he  cannot 
understand,  who  knows  nothing  but  his  own  importance — and  as  he 
sees  but  little  before  him,  swaggers  in  the  confidence  that  he  can  do 
it  all — he  it  is  who  moves  heaven  and  earth  to  be  made  a  director. 
Once  "  in,"  he  marks  everything  with  his  supercilious  and  overstrained 
authority ;  menials  must  fly  before  him— clerks  must  be  overhauled 
by  his  most  disinterested  and  diligent  attention,  and  detected  by  his 
sharp  look-out  for  the  interests  of  the  company — the  proceedings  of 
every  man  of  talent  and  real  value,  is  made  to  undergo  the  searching 
scrutiny  which  he  undertakes — all  for  pure  regard  to  his  duty.  After 
thus  upsetting,  as  far  as  he  can,  what  the  quiet  but  effective  wisdom 
of  his  predecessors  had  been  maturing  for  years,  he  crows  out  the 
boast  that  at  last  he  has  set  things  to  rights ;  all  the  time,  probably,  it 
was  the  care  of  the  directors  who  really  served  the  undertaking,  to 
manage  so  that  his  meddlesome  foolery  should  do  as  little  harm  as 
possible  ;  and  perhaps  they  found  it  necessary  to  let  him  have  his  way 
with  a  few  poor  subs,  lest  his  evil  genius  should  pounce  upon  higher 
prey.    (I^hqiia  Jaoui  ko  sailjiia  ilairiw  ^iui  ij 

Fame  says,  that  patronage  and  pickings,  in  some  cases,  pay  well  for 
the  trouble  it  costs  to  be  made  a  director.  It  is  supposed,  too,  that 
conunercial  honour,  high  and  prevalent  as  it  is  in  this  country,  does 
not  always  pervade  every  corner  of  the  board-room ;  knowledge 
gained  or  bargains  to  be  made  there,  may  be  turned  to  account  else- 
where. It  is  true,  such  things  are  punished  with  disgrace — that  is, 
when  they  are  detected.  There  is  clearly  no  security  that  they  will 
not  occur,  but  in  choosing  men  who  cannot  do  them. 
•!■  Besides  these,  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  blind  upholder  of  every 
thing  as  it  is.  If  affairs  keep  their  accustomed  formal  round,  and 
papers  show  their  usual  shapes  of  columns,  and  sums,  and  balances,  he 
is  perfectly  content,  and  will  listen  to  no  proposals  of  change.  If  the 
trickery  of  those  who  trim  the  papers  succeeds  in  keeping  up  for  a 
time  an  appearance  of  profits  not  much  diminished,  he  is  doubly  forti- 
fied against  all  whim-whams,  improvements,  and  such  like  nonsense. 
Practices  adopted  under  the  circumstances  of  past  days,  and  continued 
without  change  while  all  else  has  changed,  commonly  become  most 
convenient  pretences  for  fattening  perquisite,  and  often  covers  for 
direct  fraud;  the  maintainer.of  everything  as  it  is,  has  therefore  all 
the  old  hands  at  his  back,  defending  the  old  practices  with  woeful  pre- 
dictions of  danger  from  inquiry,  and  absolute  ruin  from  change. 

Between  the  upright,  diligent,  and  well-informed  director,  and  the 
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busy  fool,  the  lurking  pelf-monger,  or  stolid  routinist,  there  is  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  character  and  talent.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is,  that  the  average  quality  of  directors  should  equal  that  of  other  men. 
It  is  well  when  due  appreciation  of  unseeking  worth,  matches  on  the 
canvass  (and  it  will  rarely  overmatch)  the  bustling  garrulity  or  diligent 
scheming  of  those  who  thrust  themselves  into  office  with  sorry  qualifi- 
cations and  inferior  motives.  So  long  as  proprietors  suffer  the  system 
of  canvass  and  solicitation,  they  may  be  sure  they  miss  the  services  of 
some  of  their  best  men.  Besides,  wealth  has  weight  far  beyond  its 
desert.  Everybody  knows,  that  although  competence  and  leisure  are 
most  important  helps  to  mental  cultivation,  yet  riches  do  not  of  them- 
selves bring  wisdom  ;  and  a  little  reflection  shows,  that  as  to  mere 
attention,  it  is  not  the  largest  stake  which  most  effectually  secures  it : 
that  stake  may  be  large  compared  with  other  men's,  while  it  is  little 
to  its  owner — or  its  possessor  may  be  absorbed  in  other  matters,  or 
careless  of  all,  or  incompetent  to  any.  And  yet  there  is  always  a  dis- 
position to  elect  large  shareholders ;  for  while  we  have  no  gauge  for 
integrity,  and  no  standard  for  wisdom,  we  can  easily  see  who  owns  the 
most,  and  we  decide  by  the  rule  which  strikes  us  most  strongly. 

But  not  to  directors,  whatever  they  may  be,  does  the  nature  of  the 
case  assign  the  real  working  of  the  concern.  Occupied  in  thought  and 
action  with  other  business,  they  can  commonly  give  but  little  useful 
attention  to  the  principles  or  details  of  a  large  undertaking  ;  they  are 
therefore  dependent, .to  a  great  degree,  on  the  assiduity,  integrity,  and 
skill  of  their  officers  ;  with  these,  if  they  be  competent  to  their  posts, 
originate  the  practical  observations  by  which  experience  should  regulate 
the  working,  and  through  them  (modified  and  influenced  as  are  all  gen- 
eral resolves  by  the  habits  and  opinions  of  those  who  execute  them)  the 
decisions  of  the  directors  must  find  their  way  to  application.  In  rank,  and 
in  tlie  right  to  decide,  the  directors  are  undoubtedly  and  of  right  above 
the  officers ;  but  after  the  general  course  of  a  concern  is  once  chalked 
out,  it  is  in  vain  to  claim  for  their  infrequent  and  general  decrees  a 
greater  total  effect  than  that  which  arises  from  the  daily  and  constant 
influence  of  the  spirit,  be  it  good  or  evil,  of  their  principal  acting 
officers.  These  have  not  necessarily  a  direct  interest  in  the  result  of 
their  exertions.  It  is  true,  that  maintenance  of  their  professional 
credit,  retention  of  their  appointments,  alteration  hoped  or  feared  of 
the  amount  of  their  salaries,  may  operate  to  some  extent ;  but  these 
are  vague  and  distant  considerations,  and  of  themselves  can  influence 
but  slightly  the  spirit  in  which  the  ever-recurring  acts  comprising  their 
important  duties  are  performed.     That  which  each  man  is  of  himself — 
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his  intrinsic  character — will  determine  mudi  more  influent ially  tlie 
course  and  temper  of  his  proceedings,  than  can  any  external  and  artifi- 
cial stimulus  which  may  be  applied  to  him.  No  office-arrangements 
will  supply  diligence  and  order  to  a  man  of  habitual  laxity  ;  no  check 
will  keep  the  fingers  of  dishonesty  from  forbidden  profit — no  command- 
ment from  directors  will  convert  official  superciliousness  into  amenity 
— or  the  foolish  weakness  of  a  supervisor,  into  discreet  firmness. 

Saying  nothing  then  of  the  persons  employed  in  lower  capacities, 
and  who  little  affect  our  present  purpose,  we  have  the  classes  who 
mainly  compose  tliese  remarkable  associations— viz.  the  shareholders, 
the  directors,  and  the  principal  working  officers.  The  former,  the  real 
ownefrs,  liave  little  to  do  with  matters  except  at  the  annual  or  semi- 
annual loosening  of  their  tongues.  Of  the  others  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  qualifications  by  which  men  engaged  in  private  business  suc- 
ceed, and  the  motives  by  which  they  are  urged  on  to  success,  are  to 
these  classes  greatly  wanting.  But  by  just  as  much  as  they  are 
wanting,  is  it  important  to  the  owners,  that  the  men  themselves  should 
have  in  their  own  character  the  guarantees  of  faithfulness  and  the 
elements  of  success.  If  the  common  considerations  by  which  men  are 
bound  to  passable  integrity  are  absent — if  opportunities  of  unfaithful- 
ness are  unusually  great — it  requires  no  words  to  show,  that  here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  is  needed  a  strong,  correct,  and  delicate 
moral  sense.  If  the  supervision  by  which  men  are  commonly  held  to 
a  due  promotion  of  the  interests  committed  to  them,  is  here  necessarily 
loose,  imperfect,  and  confiding,  just  by  so  much  is  it  needful  that  the 
employed  should  be  sensitively  alive  to  the  motives  through  which 
they  may  be,  not  "  men-pleasers,"  rendering  mere  "  eye-service,"  but 
faithful  doers  of  that  which  is  right  "  from  the  heart." 

Unhappily,  there  is  little  in  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  many  com- 
panies, which  is  likely  to  foster  the  growth  of  such  feelings.  The 
ready  transfer  of  proprietary  interest,  while  it  forms  the  chief  feature 
and  great  convenience  of  this  mode  of  employing  capital,  tends  to 
establish  anything  rather  than  firmness  or  purity  of  moral  principle. 
Nobody  is  of  necessity  more  than  a  temporary  owner:  that  which 
makes  a  high  dividend  for  the  present  year,  or  gives  a  high-selling 
value  to  shares  just  now,  stands  the  best  chance  for  the  applause  of 
these  ephemeral  proprietors ;  and  everybody  knows  that  shares  to  a 
large  amount  are  bought  and  sold  every  day,  not  with  an  intention  to 
abide  the  result,  as  a  private  capitalist  stands  by  his  own  affairs,  but 
just  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  of  any  breeze  of  prosperity,  or 
gleam  of  hope,  or  fit  of  credulity,  which  may  chance  to  come  next. 
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Tims,  with  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  proprietors,  the  whole 
affair  becomes  one  of  appearances  and  pretensions,  to  be  sustained  or 
exposed,  defended  or  denounced,  perhaps  even  denied  or  asserted,  with 
regard,  not  to  truth  and  the  good  of  the  undertaking,  but  to  the 
jobbing  interest  of  the  hour.  The  officers  are  looked  to  for  the  mate- 
rials of  this  warfare,  and  become  implicated  in  sustaining  '  the  appear- 
ances :  not  seldom,  perhaps,  does  more  direct  participation  in  these 
fraudful  dealings,  break  down  that  very  moral  principle  which  is  the 
best  defence  of  the  whole  concern.  The  man  who  is  taught  to  shuffle 
for  the  proprietors,  will  soon  learn  to  lie  for  himself.  It  is  not  the  less 
foolish  because  it  is  very  common,  (not,  indeed,  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
panies alone,)  to  train  a  subordinate  to  falsehood  in  the  interest  of  his 
endployer,  and  then  expect  him  to  be  faithful  to  that  interest.  If  the 
practice  were  not  so  general,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  any- 
body could  be  blind  to  the  consequences. 

Whoever  has  scrutinized  the  conduct  of  men  with  moderate  close- 
ness, and  under  various  circumstances,  and  has  compared  his  observa- 
tions with  the  movements  of  his  own  heart,  will  have  become  convinced, 
that  much  which  stands  for  rectitude,  is  really  sustained  by  regard  for 
the  good  opinion  of  the  beholders.  Take  away  from  a  man  the  belief 
that  his  fellows  are  judging  of  his  actions,  and  you  deprive  him  of  an 
important  support  of  virtue  of  the  common  run.  Few  can  endure  the 
trial — and  those  few  endure  it  by  the  strength  of  principles  which  are 
not  admitted  in  worldly  calculations.  Now,  of  all  the  devices  for 
shutting  off  from  a  man's  heart  this  useful  consideration,  while  it 
admits  in  all  its  strength  the  temptation  of  harshly-gotten  profit,  there 
are  few  more  effectual  than  this  of  a  public  joint-stock  company. 
When  anything  is  done  amiss,  (perhaps,  indeed,  not  legally  but  morally 
amiss,)  who  is  blamed  for  it  ?  the  Company — that  intangible  and 
unpunishable  personification,  the  company.  It  is  neither  Mr.  this, 
nor  Sir  James  that,  nor  Squire  the  other,  but — the  Company.  That 
particular  majority  of  the  directors  which  passed  the  offending  vote,  is 
of  unknown  composition,  and  every  member  shelters  himself  under  the 
ready  subterfuge,  "  You  know,  sir,  it  was  the  Board  who  did  it." 
Does  even  some  near  friend  appeal  to  a  Director  against  the  injustice 
of  the  Board,  the  answer,  as  everybody  knows,  is,  "  My  dear  fellow, 
I  feel  for  your  case  ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?"  Is  some  proceeding  of 
the  Board  a  public  injury  ?  Every  director  is  canvassed  by  the  parties 
most  aggrieved  ;  each  listens  complacently,  and  comforts  the  com- 
plainers  with  his  good  wishes.  The  hopeful  souls  reckon  the  thing  as 
good  as  settled,  and  the  delay  which  follows  only  lulls  their  anxiety  ; 
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at  length,  out  comes  a  new  vote,  which  boldly  backs  the  old  one,  and 
— "  It's  a  pity,  but — but — but  you  know  I  am  but  one ;  what  could 
I  do  ?  " 

It  were  to  be  wished  these  cases  were  few  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  a 
majority  of  existing  directors  are  really  free  from  this  blame  :  but  con- 
duct like  this  is  frequent  enough  to  give  currency  and  weight  to  the 
well-known  saying,  that  "  a  company  has  neither  a  nose  to  be  pulled, 

nor  a  soul  to  be  ."     It  is  notorious,  that  public  bodies  will  do 

that  with  which  no  one  member  of  them  would  disgrace  himself.  It 
may  be  useful  to  inquire  further  how  this  comes  about. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  existence  of  tin's  discreditable 
fact,  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  that  removal  of  the  check  put  by  the 
opinions  of  others  on  undue  profit-seeking,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted.  To  believe  that,  taking  one  man  with  another,  unfair  deal- 
ing will  be  practised,  if  the  profit  can  be  enjoyed  while  the  outward 
blame  is  evaded,  is  to  obtain  no  flattering  view  of  human  nature ;  yet 
to  this  point  do  the  facts  of  the  case  and  popular  conviction  bring  us. 
Not,  however,  to  this  cause  would  we  willingly  attribute  the  whole 
effect ;  motives  and  feelings,  less  dishonourable,  though  still  mistaken, 
may  tend  to  the  same  result.  In  the  heat  of  discussion,  with  only 
"  the  good  of  the  concern "  in  view,  men  may  do  that  which  they 
afterwards  regret ;  and  a  proposition  may  be  obviously  and  imme- 
diately advantageous,  though  its  unfairness  can  be  seen  only  after  some 
sifting,  and  in  cooler  moments.  Few  men  can  stand  up  for  a  dim  and 
ill-defined  doubt  of  the  justice  or  kindliness  of  a  proceeding,  while  any 
colleague  urges  its  rigid  legality,  or  certain  advantage.  And  so  board- 
day  passes,  and  the  vote  is  recorded ;  the  honour  and  infallibility  of 
the  company  are  pledged,  and  must  be  sustained.  Then  comes  into 
play  that  remarkable  feeling,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  distinct  ten- 
dency of  human  nature — V esprit  du  corps :  the  we  is  worshipped  by 
each ;  our  determinations,  not  so  much  because  they  are  mine,  as 
because  they  are  ours,  must  be  upheld  against  all  comers.  All  this 
may  happen  naturally,  and,  in  some  sense,  honestly  ;  but  failing  its 
spontaneous  occurrence,  an  adroit  director,  with  a  purpose  to  serve, 
will  easily  bring  it  about. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  still  a  different  consideration  operates. 
Strictly  conscientious  men,  of  business-like  habits,  often  imagine  that, 
in  such  a  trust,  they  are  bound  to  maintain  the  full  extent  of  legal 
right  on  the  side  of  their  constitaents,  whatever  may  be  the  injustice 
or  the  hardship  which  may  follow.  That  equitable  mitigation  of  rigid 
law,  which  they  would  be  glad  to  accord  in  matters  affecting  only  their 
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own  interests,  tliey  think  they  have  no  right  to  admit  liere.  At  the-^ 
bottom  of  this  persuasion  lurks,  we  tliink,  a  fallacy.  It  assumes  that 
all  tlie  rules  and  considerations  which  men  implicitly  suppose  in  their 
conduct  towards  each  other,  are  contained  in  "  the  law."  Now,  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  the  law  itself  confesses  it ;  it  shuts  off 
its  own  cognizance  from  many  of  the  most  important  actions  and 
relations  of  men  ;  it  restrains  its  own  knowledge,  and  in  many  cases 
acknowledges  its  own  incompetence  to  judge,  or  even  inquire.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  umpire,  but  it  is  a  rough  one — deciding,  and  then  enforcing 
its  decision,  after  men  have  refused  to  agree  on  other  principles  ;  it  is 
a  course-keeper,  clearing  out  of  the  way  the  dangers  and  disagree- 
ments, which,  if  suffered  to  accumulate,  might  soon  stop  all  other 
action.  But  it  is  no  able  or  fitting  regulator  of  the  feelings  and 
dealings  of  men  ;  much,  besides  what  it  says  and  upholds,  is  implied 
and  taken  into  account  in  their  daily  intercourse :  to  appeal,  therefore, 
to  that  naked  and  unbending  rule,  may  not  unfrequently  be  rank  dis- 
honesty— for  that  appeal  may  evade  what  was  most  material  in  the 
understanding  of  the  parties.  Tliis,  by  the  way,  we  take  to  be  the 
true  reason  why  "  going  to  law "  is  hated  with  proverbial  ardour  by 
the  industrious  classes  of  society.  Now,  no  obligation  arising  from 
the  delegated  nature  of  his  authority,  can  justify  a  man  in  doing  that 
which  in  his  conscience  he  believes  ought,  as  between  man  and  man, 
to  be  done  otherwise.  What  he  cannot  righteously  do  for  himself,  he 
cannot  righteously  do  for  another.  He  is  therefore  bound,  as  much  in 
these  cases  as  in  his  own  affairs,  to  consider  the  justice,  the  kindliness, 
the  neighbourliness  of  a  measure,  as  well  as  its  strict  accordance  with 
the  law.  In  as  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  among  the  implicit 
conditions  of  a  contract,  (and  they  are  so  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
generality  of  cases,)  they  are  due  elements  in  the  question  ;  but  they 
are  only  elements  to  which,  according  to  a  justice  far  above  the  law, 
many  others  may  or  may  not  have  to  be  added  :  the  honesty  of  the 
director  is  bound  to  judge  from  the  whole. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  for  all  that  is  not  done  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  law,  although  done  in  justice  and  kindliness,  the 
directors  may  be  called  to  legal  account  by  the  shareholders.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  may  be  so.  If  this  liability  were  really  enforced,  and  the 
shareholders  insisted  on  unbending  legal  rule,  there  would  be  an  end,  till 
better  days  come,  of  all  hope  of  improving  the  morals,  the  reputation, 
or  the  usefulness  of  joint-stock  companies.  While  all  the  rest  of  the 
community  were  adjusting  their  concerns  with  due  regard  to  personal 
honour,  good  faith,  and  the  indispensable  amenities  of  society,  these 
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corporations,  exempt  in  every  component  person  from  wholesome 
censure,  would  alone  be  defying  all  the  civilities,  and  insisting  on  the 
rule  of  force.  The  contrast  is  already  against  them  j  their  interest 
will  not  bear  that  it  should  be  exaggerated. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  for  real  or  apparent  harshness,  and 
sometimes  injustice,  on  the  part  of  joint-stock  companies.  Large 
affairs,  managed  by  means  of  many  subordinates,  must  be  governed  in 
great  part  by  general  rules.  The  rules,  it  is  true,  should  be,  but  often 
are  not,  formed  in  a  wise  and  beneficent  spirit.  Let  them,  however, 
be  ever  so  well  considered  or  well  intended,  they  will  apply  to  some 
cases  with  most  unhappy  effect.  To  maintain  the  rule,  will  do  great 
unkindness  in  an  individual  instance ;  to  relax  it  may  seem  likely  to 
lead  to  greater  harm  in  many  more.  It  is  no  wonder  that  even  con- 
siderate and  kind-hearted  men  sometimes  err  in  cases  which  involve 
these  clashing  difficulties.  If  a  single  director  have  a  sinister  design, 
he  may  hide  it  effectually  under  a  pretext  so  good  as  the  upholding  of 
a  rule. 

In  some  cases,  the  evils  thus  brought  about  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  legal  disputes  with  a  company,  an  individual  finds 
his  single  means  pitted  against  the  unspared  purse  of  a  corporation. 
The  malevolence  or  mistake  of  one  or  two  directors  may  have  drawn 
the  whole  into  an  unjust  dispute.  In  private  life,  the  disagreement  miglit 
have  been  quietly  rectified,  or  at  least  debated  on  equal  terms ;  but 
here,  resources  which  are  boundless  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
side,  are  dispensed  by  hands  which  will  suffer  little  by  the  spending  of 
them,  and  which  have  every  inducement  to  persevere :  the  glory  of 
success  will  be  vaunted  by  the  agents,  whoever  may  have  to  pay  for  it ; 
the  disgrace  of  failure  belongs  to  nobody. 

Mistakes  or  misdeeds  sometimes  characterize  the  internal  proceedings 
of  these  societies,  no  less  strongly  than  their  conduct  towards  persons 
out  of  doors.  Occasionally,  an  easy  unquestioning  supineness  on  the 
part  of  the  directors,  suffers  some  watchful  underling  to  engross  all 
knowledge,  and  influence,  and  power,  who  at  length  so  far  establishes 
himself  as  to  venture  on  turning  everything  to  the  account  of  himself 
and  his  favourites.  Enquiry  is  then  resented  as  insult,  and  improve- 
ment is  denounced  as  robbery.  Nothing  short  of  an  entire  change  is 
then  sufficient  to  remove  the  nuisance,  which  under  a  method  of  fre- 
quent but  candid  inspection  could  not  have  existed. 

A  mistake  not  less  injurious  is  as  frequently  made  in  the  opposite 
sense.  The  directors  believe  that  companies  are  greatly  robbed  and 
unfairly  served :  they  therefore  enter  on  a  course  of  extreme  minute- 
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ness  of  supervision,  and  severity  of  control ;  instant  and  severe 
displeasure  follows  the  slightest  departure  from  orders,  or  from  the 
prescribed  routine.  This  is  not  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  the 
energies  of  men  ;  it  is  exactly  the  principle  which  wears  down  the 
powers  of  the  negro,  and  makes  the  labour  of  the  slave  dearer  than 
that  of  the  freeman.  Constant  fear,  harassing  anxiety  to  escape  present 
blame,  a  galling  conviction  that  no  confidence  is  earned,  absence  of 
that  cordial  feeling  by  which  the  powers  of  men  are  linked  willingly  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  common  object — these  effectually  prevent  both 
that  care  to  do  the  best  on  the  whole,  which  must  sometimes  sacrifice 
a  present  advantage  for  reasons  to  be  felt  rather  than  defined  or 
explained,  and  that  unreserved  and  generous  co-operation  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  full  developement  of  individual  power. 

When  a  person  of  this  suspicious  and  exacting  temperament  gets 
*'a  seat  at  the  board,"  the  chances  are,  that  little  will  long  be  suffered 
to  go  right.  He  soon  aspires  to  rule  everything  with  the  same  little 
cunning  and  the  same  iron  hand  which  succeed  so  wondrously  in  his 
own  affairs.  We  can  imagine  him  officiously  heading  and  superseding 
liis  colleagues  in  cross-questioning  an  officer  of  the  company;  events  of 
months  or  years  gone  by  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  are  fixed  on 
probably  because  they  are  half-forgotten.  The  most  unimportant 
"wheres"  and  "whens,"  the  never-failing  staple  of  these  torturers  by 
tongue,  are  blustered  out  in  confounding  prolixity.  The  vexed  and 
puzzled  answerer  becomes  choked  with  a  belief  that  his  integrity  has 
been  basely  whispered  against,  and  his  zeal  ungratefully  denied.  The 
reasons  of  the  clear  conviction  which  guided  him  in  action,  fail  to 
revisit  his  fading  memory,  or  perchance  it  turns  out  that  in  his  anxiety 
to  do  what  was  right  in  substance,  he  omitted  to  do  what  was  correct 
in  form.  His  persecutor,  as  much  above  him  by  money  as  below  him 
by  meanness,  seizes  the  dishonest  advantage,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man 
whose  mental  power  was  perhaps  one  of  the  main  elements  of  past 
success,  is  bruised  by  undeserved  suspicion  and  rebuke.  The  imme- 
diate victim  indignantly  retires  from  the  service ;  from  that  hour  no 
man  feels  himself  safe ;  fear,  with  only  its  fitful  and  withering  strength, 
becomes  the  ruling  and  the  ruining  impulse. 

Tliere  is  a  principle  not  less  fatal  to  this  shameful  practice,  than 
vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  associated  body.  Confidential  officers 
must  be  allowed  large  discretion,  or  they  must  be  relieved  of  all 
responsibility.  It  is  a  trick,  whose  injustice  has  not  yet  led  to  its  entire 
abolition,  to  prescribe  an  exact  course  to  be  taken,  and  then  make  tlie 
officer  sent  on  the  errand  accountable  for  the  result.     If  the  owners 
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choose  to  give  precise  orders,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so ;  but  they 
ouglit  to  be  content  with  the  consequences.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  terms  "consequences"  and  "responsibility"  apply  much  more 
widely  than  to  pecuniary  results.  The  loss  of  confidence  or  of  reputa- 
tion, the  incurring  of  blame,  the  endurance  ot  the  rough  snubbing  of  a 
man  who  takes  on  himself  the  airs  of  a  superior,  without  the  chance  of 
a  reply  on  equal  terms — these  are  matters  which  affect  honourable 
minds  much  more  deeply  than  does  loss  of  money ;  and,  unjustly  dealt 
out,  they  are  amongst  the  worst  of  injuries.  The  blame,  the  mere 
wordy  blame,  which  is  not  unfrequently  heaped  on  officers  of  public 
companies,  for  the  results  of  measures  over  which  they  have  no  control, 
may  be  perhaps  the  amusement  or  the  policy  of  some  coarse  or  cunning 
fellow  who  has  wriggled  his  way  to  the  directors'  table;  but  the  men  of 
justice  and  honour,  the  real  mainstays  of  all  associate  undertakings,  will 
be  no  parties  to  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  worn-out  subterfuge  by  which 
this  conduct  is  defended ; — the  trick  is,  to  insist  on  the  wisdom,  the 
absolute  wisdom,  of  the  order,  and  to  attribute  the  failure  to  the  man- 
ner of  its  execution  ;  and  as  it  is  always  easier  to  see  what  an  event 
has  been,  than  to  divine  what  it  will  be,  it  often  happens  that  something 
which  has  transpired  furnishes  a  determined  fault-finder  with  a  pretence 
for  insisting  on  blame.  That  success  was  in  any  way  impossible,  may 
perhaps  be  capable  of  proof;  but  the  offer  to  adduce  proof,  is  frowned 
down  as  mere  impertinence. 

But  can  a  large  concern  go  on  with  only  directions  given  at  intervals, 
and  by  persons  not  the  most  perfectly  informed,  nor  by  habit  the  best 
able  to  judge — directions  founded  not  on  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  case  by  a  single  mind,  but  on  the  average  of  these  imperfect 
opinions  ?  In  many  cases  we  believe  business  could  not  proceed  under 
such  conducting ;  in  such  cases  the  only  practical  course  is  for  the 
directors  to  determine  its  general  course,  and  to  give  large  discretionary 
powers,  as  to  details,  to  the  officers.  But  then  the  entrusted  officer  has 
a  right  to  look  for  judgment,  not  on  single  acts  and  selected  failures, 
but  on  the  general  result  of  his  whole  course.  No  man  is  infallible ; 
the  best  we  can  have  of  the  best  of  men,  is  that  they  should  succeed  on 
the  whole  as  well  or  better  than  others.  There  exists  not  a  corporate 
concern  where  an  enemy  at  the  board  could  not  ruin  the  reputation  of 
any  confidential  officer,  if  he  might  attack  it  on  individual  mistakes. 
Nor  ciin  the  principle  of  judgment,  we  assert,  induce  laxity  on  the  part 
of  the  directors,  or  undue  security  on  that  of  the  officer.  A  judgment 
to  be  taken  on  the  whole,  requires  watching  and  knowledge  of  the 
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whole  ;  and  an  officer  who  fails  on  the  whole,  will  justly  be  discarded 
in  spite  of  a  few  brilliant  acts  or  useful  qualifications. 

It  is  a  strong  reconamendation  of  this  course,  that  it  tends  to  assimi- 
late the  motives  operating  in  joint-stock  companies  with  those  which 
induce  the  greater  care  and  thriftiness  of  private  business.  When 
dealt  with  in  this  manner,  each  officer  feels  at  once  the  strength  of 
freedom  and  the  bond  of  interest;  assured  that  what  is  well  meant  will 
be  well  taken,  he  feels  none  of  the  cramping  fear  which  keeps  harshly- 
treated  subordinates  within  the  limits  where  they  cannot  be  blamed  ; 
knowing  too,  that  he  will  be  judged,  not  alone  by  single  glittering 
deeds,  but  by  his  general  success  as  fairly  considered  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  comes  in  time  to  have  much  the  same  inducement  to  sedu- 
lous attention,  as  is  felt  by  men  in  single-handed  business. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  should  not  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  to  ourselves,  or  to  the  many  right-minded  and 
judicious  men  who  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  these  important  associa- 
tions, if  we  did  not  emphatically  repeat  our  declaration,  that  we  have 
sketched,  not  the  necessary  and  ordinary  working  of  the  system,  but  its 
vices  and  defects;  weliave  pointed  out,  perhaps  not  very  methodically, 
how  it  comes  to  admit  with  facility  the  existence  of  these  blemishes, 
and  we  have  broadly  sketched  some  of  the  commonest  kinds  of  the 
very  common  men  who  personify  and  perpetrate  these  abuses.  Con- 
vinced as  we  are  that  this  system  has  yet  much  to  do  in  the  great 
affairs  to  which  the  enterprise,  the  science,  and  the  philanthropy  of 
modern  days  will  yet  give  rise,  our  anxiety  has  been  to  contribute  what 
we  can  to  its  amendment.  In  this  task  we  have  not  laboured  without 
hope.  The  older  institutions  have  long  been  jostled  into  a  working 
shape,  where  each  knows  his  place,  and  where  precedent  has  established 
rules,  which  empty-headed  arrogance  or  sneaking  spite  cannot,  during 
its  brief  reign,  disturb.  Time  will  mature  the  younger  and  less  expe- 
rienced members  of  the  tribe.  And  if  vanity  and  dishonesty — perhaps 
by  but  few  flagrant  acts  of  corporate  misconduct — now  injure  grievously 
the  reputation  of  these  associations  in  general,  we  may  confidently  hope 
that  the  good  sense  of  society,  which  seldom  fails  to  give  base  intruders 
an  early  ejectment,  will  restore  the  moral  power  and  social  confidence 
so  necessary  to  their  success. 
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PREVIOUS  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  revival,  in  modern  times,  of  the  overland  route  to  India,  and  the 
probable  diversion  of  the  Eastern  trade  into  that  channel,  may  perhaps 
render  interesting  an  inquiry  into  the  ancient  mode  of  intercourse 
between  that  vast  and  wealthy  region,  and  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
Western  World.  In  pursuing  that  inquiry,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  saying  of  the  Wise  Man,  that  "  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  We  shall  see  that  our  steam-ships,  in  their 
monthly  communication  with  the  Oriental  dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
do  but  follow  the  route  of  the  ships  of  Solomon,  and  traverse  the  seas 
formerly  navigated  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Genoese  and  the  Venetians. 

The  earliest  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Worlds,  of  which  we  have  any  record  now  extant,  took  place  during 
the  remote  but  prosperous  and  cultivated  period  of  the  native  Egyp- 
tian empire.  Many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  fables  relating  to 
the  mystic  Bacchus  and  his  conquest  of  India,  shadow  forth  the 
exploits  of  the  Egyptian  Sesostris.*  This  mighty  prince,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  "j"  was  the  first  who  built  ships  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  warfare  ;  he  launched  four  hundred  vessels  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  having  subdued  the  islands  therein,  he  conquered  all  the  coast 
from  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb  to  the  shores  of  India  ;  neither,  adds 
the  historian,  did  lie  conquer  only  those  provinces  afterwards  reduced 
to  subjection  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  but  some  nations  to  whom 
the  latter  never  even  approached — for  he  both  crossed  the  Ganges, 
and  marched  through  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Sea. 

If  we  turn  to  the  sacred  book  of  Kings,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Israelitish  monarch,  the  wise  Solomon,  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  wealthy  countries 
of  the  East.  He  built  ships  at  Ezion  Geber,  a  town  on  the  Arabian 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  go  to  Ophir  | — supposed  to  be  either^the 
island  of  Ceylon,  or  that  part  of  Hindostan  called  the  Coast  of  Mala- 

*  Rollin's  Ancient  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  f  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  »», 

\  I  Kings,  chap,  ix.,  v.  26 — 28. 
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bar.  These  ships,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  were  partly  manned  by 
Tyrians,  who,  even  at  that  remote  period,  had  made  themselves  famous 
by  their  skill  in  navigation. 

The  articles  imported  in  the  navy  of  Solomon,  consisted  chiefly  of 
those  which  minister  to  the  luxury,  not  to  the  necessities,  of  human 
existence — viz.  gold,  precious  stones,  and  timber  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses— commodities  for  which  India  has  always  been  celebrated,  and 
remains  so  at  the  present  day  ;  and  it  argues  a  comparatively  higli 
degree  of  civilization  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  that  they 
should,  at  a  time  when  tlie  principles  of  navigation  were  so  little 
understood,  have  undertaken  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  to  procure 
cargoes  of  such  a  nature  and  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Indian  intercourse  of  the  Hebrews, 
like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  was  of  short  duration,  although  of  such 
paramount  importimce  to  the  welfare  of  their  respective  countries. 
The  successors  of  Sesostris  and  of  Solomon  were  not  emulous  of  the 
fame  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  foreign  traffic  of  their  subjects  speedily 
became  extinct  for  want  of  protection  and  encouragement.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, on  the  other  hand,  who  possessed  neither  fertile  territory  nor 
extended  dominion,  appear  to  have  perceived  that  they  must  be  in- 
debted for  their  greatness  to  the  maritime  advantages  of  their  situation. 
Placed  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  central  position  between 
the  eastern  and  western  continents,  they  early  became  the  merchants 
and  carriers  who  conducted  the  traffic  of  both.  Instead  of  adopting, 
as  we  have  done,  the  laborious  mode  of  transporting  their  goods  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Rhinoco- 
lura,  a  port  on  the  Levant,  as  near  as  possible  to  Ezion  Geber — and 
thence  the  voyage  to  Tyre  was  both  speedy  and  secure.  Their  ships, 
which  rarely  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land,  sailed  cautiously  along  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  till  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  where  their  principal  emporium  was  situated.  Through  the 
channel  thus  provided,  the  commerce  of  India  with  the  West  continued 
to  flow  for  many  years.  Tyre  became  the  queen  of  cities,  and  the 
Punic  mariners  traversed  tlie  seas  from  Ceylon  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
barbarous  island  of  Britain  on  the  other.  Even  after  their  political 
independence  had  departed  from  tliem,  their  commercial  superiority 
remained.  Their  sovereigns,  the  Persian  kings,  contented,  probably, 
with  the  revenue  which  they  derived  by  taxation  upon  exports,  imports, 
&c.,  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  transfer  of  their  trade  to 
their  own  more  immediate  dominions. 

Darius  Ilystaspes  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Caspatyrus,  towards 
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the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  river  Indus,  which  he 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Scylax  of  Caryandra,  with  directions  to  sail 
down  tlie  stream  until  he  should  reach  the  ocean.  This  duty  Scylax 
accomplished,  although  such  were  the  obstacles  which  he  met  with  in 
the  performance  of  his  voyage,  that  two  years  and  a  half  elapsed 
between  the  period  of  his  departure  from  Caspatyrus  and  that  of  his 
arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.* 

The  highly  favourable  account  he  gave  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  had  passed,  excited  in  the  mind  of  his  master  the  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  so  valuable  a  territory.  Darius,  accordingly, 
without  much  diificulty,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  regions 
watered  by  the  Indus,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  those  provinces 
formed  one-third  of  that  received  from  tlie  whole  Persian  empire. 

Favourable  as  was  this  opportunity  for  transferring  the  Tyrian  trade 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  no  measures  were  taken  to  produce 
such  a  result ;  and  Tyre  remained  undisputed  mistress  of  the  com- 
merce of  Asia,  until  utterly  destroyed  by  Alexander.  That  prince, 
having  overrun  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan,  was  forced,  by  the 
mutiny  of  his  troops,  to  retreat  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  consolidation  of  the  various  territories  he 
had  acquired.  During  his  Indian  campaign,  he  first  conceived  the 
design  of  making  Babylon  the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  His  mind 
had  been  forcibly  directed  to  this  project  by  the  representations  of 
Calanus,  a  Brachman  philosopher.  This  man  laid  before  Alexander  a 
dry  and  shrivelled  hide,  and  trod  upon  the  edges  of  it ;  he  did  the 
same  all  round,  and  as  he  trod  on  one  side,  it  started  up  on  the  other ; 
at  last  he  fixed  his  feet  in  the  middle,  and  then  it  lay  still — intimating 
that  the  best  method  of  retaining  in  subjection  such  extended  dominion, 
was  to  place  his  residence  in  the  centre  of  it. 

Babylon,  then,  he  selected  as  his  future  capital,  and,  with  the  design 
of  bringing  thither  the  trade  which  had  till  lately  enriched  the  Phoeni- 
cian metropolis,  he  travelled  in  person  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.f  There  he  built  a  city  called  Barce,  and  thence  he  desjiatched 
Nearchus,  to  follow  the  coast  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  (or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Indian  Ocean,)  |  to  ascend  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  Babylon  with  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  whole  navigation.  This  was  done,  and  perfect  success  attended 
the  attempt ;  but  the  untimely  death  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  put 

*  Robertson's  India,  sec.  i. 

■\  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  ix.,  c.  ix. — Justin,  lib.  xii.,  c.  x. 

I  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xvii.     Plut.  Life  of  Alexander. 
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an  end  to  liis  projects  for  the  benefit  of  his  empire,  and  those  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  Eastern  dominions,  suffered  the  design  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  Tlie  Grecian  sovereigns  of  Bactria,  about  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  subdued  much  of  Northern  Hindostan, 
but  they  kept  up  little  communication  with  the  country  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  that  dynasty,  after  an  existence  of  130  years,  was  swept 
away  by  an  irruption  of  the  northern  Tartars. 

The  Indian  trade,  too  profitable  to  remain  long  neglected,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  merchandise,  he  commenced  the  formation  of  a  navigable 
canal,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  This  design,  how- 
ever, was  soon  laid  aside,  for,  says  Mons.  Rollin,  Ptolemy  thought  it 
necessary  to  found  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
whence  the  ships  were  to  set  out.  He  accordingly  built  it  almost  on 
1  he  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother,  Berenice ; 
but  the  port  not  being  very  commodious,  that  of  Myos  Homos  was 
preferred,  as  being  very  near,  and  much  better ;  and  all  the  commo- 
dities of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia  were  landed  there ;  from 
thence  they  were  conveyed  to  Coptos,  on  the  Nile,  where  they  were 
re-shipped,  and  floated  down  the  stream  to  Alexandria.  The  passage 
from  Coptos  to  the  river  lies  through  a  waste  and  arid  region,  so  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  dig  wells  at  certain  distances  along  the  route, 
and  to  form  canals  for  conveying  the  water  to  the  intermediate  stations. 
He  likewise  built  caravanserais  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
and  placed  proper  persons  in  charge  of  them — thus  rendering  the 
journey,  as  much  as  possible,  safe  and  expeditious. 

The  Egyptian  mariners  were,  like  all  their  predecessors,  contented  to 
proceed  by  the  tedious  coasting  navigation.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
them  to  shorten  the  voyage  by  striking  boldly  across  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  and  making  at  once  for  the  port  of  their  destination.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  they  proceeded  farther  than  the  city  of  Pattala,  or  Tatta, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  productions  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  parts  of  Hindostan  were,  it  is  most  likely,  conveyed  thither  in 
country  ships,  which  again  carried  back  and  distributed  throughout 
the  peninsula  the  cargoes  of  the  Egyptians.  Egypt  was  now  without 
a  rival  in  the  Eastern  trade ;  and  protecting  her  commerce  by  a 
powerful  navy,  that  lucrative  traffic  remained  in  her  possession  till  it 
passed,  together  with  her  sovereignty,  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
conquerors. 

Under  the  protection  of  that  powerful  nation,  the  trade  between 
Egypt  and  India  continued  to  flourish  and  increase,  and  it  was  chiefly 
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to  thai  trade  tliat  the  city  of  Alexandria  owed  its  greatness  for  so  long 
a  period  of  years.  But  the  Romans  were  also  accustomed  to  receive 
an  additional  supply  of  Indian  commodities  by  another  mode  of  con- 
veyance. From  the  earliest  times,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  communication  between  Mesopotamia  and  other  pro- 
vinces on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  those  parts  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  which  lay  near  the  Mediterranean.  The  migration  of  Abram 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  Sichem  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this.  The  journey  through  the  desert  which  separated  these 
countries,  was  much  facilitated  by  its  affording  one  station  abounding 
with  water,  and  capable  of  cultivation.  As  the  intercourse  increased, 
the  possession  of  this  station  became  an  object  of  so  much  importance 
that  Solomon,  when  he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  extension  of 
commerce  among  his  subjects,  built  a  fortified  city  there.  Its  Syrian 
name  of  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  and  its  Greek  one  of  Palmyra,  are 
both  descriptive  of  its  situation  in  a  spot  adorned  with  palm-trees. 
Tlie  small  but  fertile  spot  on  which  the  town  was  built,  enjoys  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  is  happily  situated,  at  a  distance  of 
eighty-five  miles,  from  the  river  Euphrates,  and  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  this  city  acquired  great  wealth  and  importance,  one 
source  of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  large  and  constant  trade 
which  had  arisen  between  Syria  and  Hindostan,  and  which  chiefly 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Palmyrenes.  When  Syria  was  con- 
quered by  the  irresistible  arms  of  the  Romans,  Palmyra  continued  a 
free  city  ;  and  its  chief  senator  was  the  only  magistrate  of  an  Asiatic 
city  who  ever  obtained  the  honour  of  the  imperial  purple.  Odenatus, 
his  queen  Zenobia,  and  his  minister  Longinus,  are  names  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  them  here  as 
instances  of  the  greatness  to  which  tiie  Palmyrenians  had  attained. 
I  need  scarcely  add,  that  after  the  capture  of  Palmyra  by  Aurelian,  it 
rapidly  declined  in  wealth  and  importance,  till  at  the  present  day  it 
contains  little  l)esides  lofty  ruins — the  magnificent  and  enduring  wit- 
nesses of  its  former  prosperity.  Every  recollection  of  Odenatus  and 
Zenobia  has  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  power  and  their 
heroism  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  monarch  of  Israel  still  lingers 
in  the  desert,  and  the  wandering  Bedouin  directs  the  gaze  of  the 
traveller  to  the  crumbling  monuments,  and  loves  to  dwell  upon  the 
mysterious  tale  of  their  erection  by  Soliman  the  Mighty,  and  the 
demons  whom  he  subdued. 

Long   previously,   however,  to  the  subjection  of  Palmyra  by  the 
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Romans,  Ejxypt  had  become  a  province  of  iheir  empire,  and  it  was  a 
Roman  navigator  who  first  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
boldly  across  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  thus  rendered  the  voyage  at 
once  less  hazardous  and  speedier  than  before.  There  are  two  claimants 
for  the  honour  of  this  discovery.  The  first  is  Hippalus,  who,  according 
to  Arrian,  was  the  master  of  a  coasting-vessel  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade.  This  man  carefully  observed  the  direction  of  the  winds  whicli 
at  stated  intervals  prevail  in  those  seas,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
westerly  monsoon,  was  carried  by  it  in  safety  to  his  destination  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  This  account  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his 
learned  disquisition  upon  ancient  India. — The  second  claimant  is  stated 
by  Pliny*  to  have  been  Annius  Plocamus,  a  Roman  liuight,  who  being 
farmer  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  carried  by  a  storm  far  to  the  eastward, 
and  before  the  tempest  ceased,  found  himself  on  the  shores  of  'I'apro- 
bane,  or  Ceylon.  This  storm,  which  lasted  during  so  long  a  voyage, 
can  have  been  no  other  than  the  western  monsoon,  and  at  any  rate  the 
wind,  and  not  the  bewildered  custom-house  officer,  deserves  all  the 
merit  of  the  discovery.  This  important  event,  as  all  writers  are  agreed, 
took  place  about  the  year  our  Lord  50,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius. 

From  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  commerce  of  the  Romans  with 
India  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of  their  power  and  civilization. 
Alexandria  was  of  course  the  principal  intermediate  station,  and  in  the 
time  of  Hippalus  the  luxuries  of  the  East  had  become  necessaries  to 
the  profligate  and  effeminate  inhabitants  of  Italy.  His  discovery, 
therefore,  was  no  less  advantageous  to  the  citizens,  than  lucrative  to 
the  merchants  and  mariners.  In  this  place  it  becomes  necessary  to 
refer  to  Arrianf  for  an  account  of  the  various  articles  of  export  and 
import  which  constituted  the  staple  commodities  of  the  trade  in 
question.  Among  the  articles  of  importation  from  India,  spices  and 
aromatics  long  lield  a  distinguished  place,  and  the  lavish  use  of  them 
by  the  Romans  excites  the  surprise  of  the  modern  reader.  At  religious 
sacrifices  and  solemnities,  at  funerals,  at  feasts  and  banquets,  at  the 
baths,  and  in  the  composition  of  unguents  and  perfumes,  spices  were 
found  indispensably  necessary.  In  the  Augustan  age,  says  Robertson, 
an  entire  street  in  Rome  was  occupied  by  those  who  sold  frankincense, 
pepper,  and  other  aromatics ;  precious  stones  also,  especially  diamonds 
and  pearls,  were  imported  largely  into  the  imperial  city,  and  formed 

*  C.  Plin.  Hist.  Lib.  Sext.    Revins.  Historia  Nuvalis  Media,  lib.  i.,  p.  49. 
t  Quoted  by  Kobeitson,  India,  sec.  2. 
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a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  Roman  dress.  The  prices  paid  for  the 
larger  and  more  beautiful  jewels  were  enormous,  and  show  the  pitch 
of  luxury  to  which  the  fellow- citizens  of  Cato  and  Cincinnatus  had 
arrived.  The  looms  of  Hindostan,  which  are  the  rudest  and  most 
inconvenient  implements  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined,  have  in  all  ages  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  fine  texture 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  their  produce  ;  nevertheless,  linen  and  cotton 
goods  do  not  appear  to  have  found  their  way  in  any  quantity  to  the 
European  market.  The  Indians,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius*  were 
clothed  from  head  to  food  in  fine  linen,  but  the  Roman  dress  consisted 
principally  in  woollen  habiliments.  Silk,  however,  though  imported 
only  in  small  quantities,  from  its  extreme  value,  formed  an  article  of 
great  importance ;  even  in  its  raw  state,  it  was  valued  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian  at  its  weight  in  gold ;  and  that  prince  is  said  to  have  refused 
his  wife  a  dress  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  the  extravagant  cost.  Under 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  says  Tacitus,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  men 
from  wearing  silken  garments.  This  law  was  repealed  by  Eliogabalus, 
and  the  importation  of  silk  was  much  increased  in  consequence.  In  the 
island  of  Cos,  the  closely-woven  silks  of  India  were  unravelled  and 
wrought  anew,  with  a  mixture  of  linen  yarn,  into  a  very  delicate  and 
transparent  fabric,  which  formed  a  favourite  article  of  female  dress, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
stated  by  Robertson,  that  the  Romans,  even  for  several  centuries  after 
the  use  of  silk  had  been  common  among  them,  had  not  the  most 
remote  idea  of  either  the  mode,  or  the  locality  of  its  production. 

Into  the  city  of  Pahala,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  European  ships 
imported  woollen  clothf  of  a  slight  fabric,  linen  in  chequer-work,  some 
precious  stones,  and  some  aromatics  unknown  m  India,  coral,  storax, 
glass  vessels  of  different  kinds,  some  wrought  silver,  money,  and  wine. 
In  return,  they  received  spices,  sapphires,  and  other  gems,  silk  stuffs, 
silk,  thread,  cotton  cloth,  and  black-pepper.  Farther  to  the  southward 
was  situated  the  city  of  Bary-gaza,  a  mucli  larger  emporium  than  the 
place  above-mentioned.  In  addition  to  the  imports  of  the  former  town, 
Arrian  enumerates  as  received  at  Bary-gaza,  Italian,  Greek,  and 
Arabian  wines,  brass,  tin,  lead,  girdles  or  sashes  of  curious  texture, 
white  glass,  red  arsenic,  black  lead,  gold  and  silver  coin.  To  the 
exports  may  be  added  the  onyx,  ivory,  myrrh,  and  long-pepper.  Still 
more  southward  lay  Musiris,  and  here  the  commodities  exported  were 
still  more  numerous ;  among  them  were  pearls  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  silk  stuffs,  rich  perfumes,  tortoise-shell,  trans- 

*  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  viii.  t  Tac.  Arin.,  lib.  ii.  xxxiii. 
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parent  gems,  especially  diamonds,  and  large  quantities  of  pepper. 
Beyond  this  last-named  city,  the  Roman  shipping  rarely  ventured,  the 
productions  of  China  and  the  eastern  districts  of  India  being  brought 
to  the  three  emporia  either  by  land,  or  in  country  ships.  No  com- 
petitors made  their  appearance  to  rival  the  Romans  in  this  profitable 
trade,  until  long  after  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  when  the  maritime  states  of  Italy  succeeded,  by  their 
superior  enterprise  and  industry,  in  wresting  the  traffic  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  slothful  subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  in  retaining  it 
alike  under  the  sway  of  the  imperial  Comneni,  the  Frank  emperors, 
and  the  Mohammedan  sultans — till  in  their  turn  they  were  deprived  of 
it  by  the  Portuguese  navigators,  and  the  important  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  that  an  event  took 
place  which  completely  put  an  end  to  all  existing  relations  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Worlds,  and  not  only  estranged  their  inhabitants 
from  each  other,  but  rendered  them  for  a  time  the  bitterest  foes.     I 
allude  to  the  promulgation  of  that  vast  and  mighty  system  of  imposture 
and  fanaticism  which  was  forced  upon   mankind  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  by  the  Arabian  prophet  and  his  warlike  followers.    The  various 
ports  through  which  the  trade  of  Europe  and  India  had  for  ages  con- 
tinued to  pass,  now  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of  the  Moham- 
medan caliphs,  and  the  consequence  at  first  was  the  total  cessation  of 
intercourse  between  the  true  believers  of  Asia  and  the  western  giaours. 
Under  these  circumstances,  while  Alexandria  maintained  its  position  as 
the  mart  for  the  supply  of  Western  Asia  with  the  wares  of  India, 
Constantinople  became  the  emporium  through  which  similar  commodi- 
ties were  furnished  to  the  states  of  Europe.     They  were  transported 
from  India  by  means  of  the  rivers  Indus  and  Oxus,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  notwithstanding  the  manifold  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
journey,  the  supplies  imported  were  considerable.   But  this  traffic  soon 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  lazy  Greeks  into  those  of  the  more  enter- 
prizing  Venetians.    These  last  having  assisted  the  leaders  of  the  fourth 
Crusade  to  establish  a  Latin  dynasty  upon  the  imperial  throne  of  Con- 
stantine,  obtained  for  their  share  of  the  spoils  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  several  islands  in  the  archipelago,  together  with  great 
privileges  to  those  of  their  citizens  who  settled  at  Constantinople  for 
the  sake  of  commerce.     Possessed  of  these  advantages,  they  speedily 
extended  and  revived  the  Eastern  trade;  and  as  religious  prejudice 
gradually  yielded  to  the  powerful  inducements  of  mutual  interest,  they 
renewed  the  intercourse  which  formerly  existed  with  Alexandria,  and 
commerce  returned  to  its  former  channels. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Venice,  surrounded  as  she  was  with 
enterprising  and  jealous  republics^  could  long  be  suffered  to  enjoy  such 
privileges,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  competitors.  The  Genoese,  defying 
the  tliunders  of  the  Vatican,  united  themselves  with  the  schismatical 
Greeks  to  displace  the  orthodox  Latins,  and  to  re-establish  the  imperial 
family  upon  the  throne.  This  counter-revolution  took  place  in  the 
year  1261.  The  reward  granted  to  the  Genoese  was  great  indeed,  but 
the  principal  gift  was  the  suburb  of  Pera,  which  they  fortified,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  harbour  and 
trade  of  Constantinople. — Unable  to  rest  under  the  ruin  of  their  com- 
merce, and  to  endure  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Genoese  republic, 
the  Venetians  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  Mameluke 
Sultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Indies  once  more  flowed 
through  the  city  of  Alexandria.  But  the  time  arrived  when  other 
nations  became  emulous  of  Italian  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  spirit 
of  commerce  and  adventure  extended  itself  to  the  then  powerful  king- 
dom of  Portugal.  That  nation  having  gradually  spread  its  conquests 
along  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  and  perceiving  that  the  coast,  instead 
of  extending  in  breadth  towards  the  west,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Ptolemy,  appeared  to  contract  itself  and  bend  eastwards,  conceived  the 
project  of  reaching  India  by  continuing  to  hold  the  same  course  which 
tiiey  had  so  long  pursued.  A  small  squadron,  says  Robertson,  sailed 
from  the  Tagus,  under  the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  an  officer  of 
rank,  whose  abilities  and  courage  fitted  him  to  conduct  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  arduous  enterprizes.  This  voyage  was  long  and  dangerous. 
At  length  he  doubled  the  Cape,  and  after  a  prosperous  navigation 
along  the  south-east  of  Africa,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Melinda,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  there,  as  well  as  at  other  places 
where  he  had  touched,  people  of  a  race  very  different  from  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  western  shore  of  that  continent,  which  alone  the 
Portuguese  had  hitherto  visited.  These  he  found  to  be  so  far  civilized, 
as  to  keep  up  an  active  commerce  not  only  with  the  natives  of  their 
own  coast,  but  with  the  western  shores  of  Hindostan.  Guided  by  their 
pilots,  he  sailed  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  landed  at  Calicut,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1498,  ten  months  and  two  days 
after  his  departure  from  Lisbon.  From  this  time  the  commerce  of 
Europe  with  the  East  flowed  in  the  newly-discovered  channel,  and  the 
Italian  republics,  deprived  of  their  trade,  sunk  into  insignificance. 

The  re-opening  of  the  ancient  route,  and  the  modern  steam- com- 
munication with  the  East,  will  probably  form  the  subject  of  another 
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THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

IN    APPEALS    BY,    AND    AGAINST    PUBLIC    OFFICERS    IN    THE 

COLONIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

STRIKE, — BUT  HEAR  ! 

This  subject  concerns  a  large  portion  of  colonial  business  now  done  in 
thej  dark ;  and  done  not  less  injuriously  to  the  public,  than  to  the 
unheard  parties. 

The  system  of  the  Colonial  Office,  which  has  at  last  reached  the 
height  of  despotism  on  this  point,  is  substantially  a  new  thing  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  must  be  altered.  It  is  an  absolute  usurpation  of  power, 
and  as  dangerous  to  its  agents,  as  it  is  oppressive  to  its  victims. 

It  is  described  in  the  following  words  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  who  says,  he  is  "revolted"  at  the  picture  drawn  to  the 
life  after  his  own  "experience."  He  adds,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  should 

"  On  no  account  decide  without  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  material  facts  and 
reasons  upon  which  his  j  udgment  proceeds ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  cases  concerning 
points  of  conduct  and  quarrels  of  subordinate  officers,  in  all  cases  of  individual 
claims  upon  the  public,  and  public  claims  upon  individuals." 

This  remark  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  author  of  The  Statesman,  should 
be  contrasted  with  his  picture  of  the  existing  system,  which  is  as 
follows —  • 

"  The  business  of  the  office  may  be  reduced  within  a  very  manageable  compass 
without  creating  public  scandal.  By  evading  decisions  wherever  they  can  be 
evaded  ;  by  shifting  them  on  other  departments,  or  authorities,  where  by  any  pos- 
sibility they  can  be  shifted ;  by  giving  decisions  upon  superficial  examinations — 
categorically,  so  as  not  to  expose  the  superficiality  in  propounding  the  reasons;  by 
deferring  questions  till,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  they  resolve  themselves;  by  under- 
taking nothing  for  the  public  good  which  the  public  voice  does  not  call  for;  by 
conciliating  loud  and  energetic  individuals  at  the  expense  of  such  public  interests 
as  are  dumb,  or  do  not  attract  attention ;  by  sacrificing  everywhere  what  is  feeble 
and  obscure  to  what  is  influential  and  cognizable ;  by  such  means  and  shifts  as 
these,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  reduce  his  business  within  his  powers,  and  per- 
haps obtain  for  himself  the  most  valuable  of  all  reputations  in  this  line  of  life, 
that  of  a  safe  man  ;  and  if  his  business,  even  thus  reduced,  strains  his  power  and 
his  industry  therein,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  theory,  the  man  may  be  without 
reproach — without  other  reproach  at  least  than  that  which  belongs  to  men  placing 
themselves  in  a  way  to  have  their  imderstandiugs  abused  and  debased,  their  sense 
of  justice  corrupted,  and  their  public  spirit  and  appreciation  of  public  objects 
undermined." 


•  Statesman,  p.  I.W. 
VOL.   II. — NO.  8  2  a 
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This  picture  was  exhibited  to  the  public  in  1836;  and  its  truth  in 
reference  to  all  departments  is  unquestionable.  To  let  it  exist  an  hour 
longer  is  an  enormous  iniquity. 

A  few  words  will  explain  its  working,  and  a  single  case  or  two  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  monstrous  evils  it  leads  to. 

When  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  visited  the  cell  of  the  assassin  of  Mr. 
Percival,  Bellingham,*  that  unhappy  man  defended  the  assassination 
on  the  ground  *'  that  he  was  refused  justice."  Upon  this  his  visitor 
proceeded — 

"  Supposing  you  had  been  in  Mr.  Pereival's  situation,  the  prime  minister  of  the 
realm — supposing  further,  what  must  be  the  case  with  every  minister,  that  you 
were  surrounded  with  petitioners,  whose  cases  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you 
fully  to  investigate,  and  who  were  all  equally  positive  in  their  claims ;  and  that  in 
addition  to  this,  you  had  of  course  all  the  weighty  concerns  of  the  empire  pressing 
upon  you — I  ask,  what  should  you  have  thought  of  a  petitioner,  merely  because  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  his  application,  imagining  himself,  a  private  individual, 
justified  in  assassinating  you,  the  chief  minister  of  the  realm,  incapable  of  intend- 
ing him  the  smallest  evil,  and,  at  the  worst,  only  mistaken  in  your  judgment, 
while  in  every  other  act  of  your  life  you  were  exemplary  and  benevolent  ?" 

Bellingham  was  deaf  to  Mr.  Wilson's  appeal,  and  repeated  that  he 
ought  to  have  had  justice. 

The  remarkable  narrative  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  states 
further,  that  a  friend  who  accompanied  Mr.  Wilson  on  this  visit  to 
Newgate,  insisted  upon — 

"  The  probability  of  Mr.  Percival  having  never  known  Bellingham's  real  case, 
as  he  could  not  hear  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  papers,  which  had  confessedly  been 
transmitted  to  the  office  of  a  different  minister. 

"  The  criminal,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two  at  this 
remark,  and  then  said,  '  Oh,  he  must  have  known  of  it.'  "f 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  the  ordinary  course  of  official 
business  included  the  hearing  of  every  dissatisfied  party,  such  a  horrid 
event  as  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Percival  would  not  occur.  The  hear- 
ing would  either  obtain  redress  for  the  complainant,  or  it  would  cause 
the  grounds  of  his  failure  to  be  canvassed  by  his  friends  and  bystanders 
— the  impartial  public.  In  the  latter  case,  his  quiet  reception  of  an 
adverse  decision  would  be  certain,  however  much  inclined  to  grumble. 
Men  never  kill  i\ie\T  judges. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  late  unhappy  assassination  of  Mr. 
Dnunmond  is  not  parallel  to  Mr.  Pereival's. 

f.  The  Substance  of  a  Conversation  with  John  Bellingham,  the  assassin  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  S.  Percival,  on  Sunday,  17th  May,  1812,  the  day  previous  to  his 
execution,  with  some  General  Remarks,  by  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.  London,  1812. 
p.  10—13., 
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To  say  it  is  "absolutely  impossible  for  a  minister  fully  to  investigate 
cases,"  is  downright  nonsense.  Public  business  will  always  pay  for  its 
quick  despatch,  and  ministers  must  have  a  sufficiency  of  helpers. 

But  besides  reason,  there  is  the  best  authority  for  the  right  of  hearing 
in  official  cases,  in  which  the  common  courts  have  no  jurisdiction.  lu 
the  banker's  case,  in  which  the  creditors  of  the  Crown  failed  to  obtain 
justice  by  an  action  at  law,  they  were  told  by  the  judges,  that  they 
must  petition  the  crown  for  their  money.  Against  this  it  was  argued, 
that  such  could  not  be  the  course,  inasmuch  as  the  redress  then  would 
be  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers. 
Lord  Somers,  however,  rejected  the  argument,  declaring  with  great 
force  that — 

"  It  was  not  to  be  said,  that  in  the  method  where  the  application  is  to  be  made 
to  the  person  of  the  king,  the  condition  of  the  subject  is  precarious,  for  that  is  to 
suppose  what  is  not  to  be  supposed  by  law."* 

This  doctrine  of  a  great  colonial,  as  well  as  constitutional  lawyer. 
Lord  Somers,  goes  the  whole  length  of  the  present  claim,  as  it  means 
that  in  every  petition  to  the  sovereign,  in  cases  cognizable  by  the 
crown,  a  hearing  will  be  ordered. 

This  is  doctrine,  too,  which  rests  on  principle  of  every  kind,  and  on 
the  coronation  oath. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  the  numerous  details  which  are  to  be 
met  with  on  the  subject  in  our  constitutional  and  colonial  history.  But 
your  readers,  who  are  interested  in  the  administration  of  colonial 
affiiirs,  will  not  think  the  following  instance  of  a  struggle  of  many 
years'  standing,  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  a  colonial  case,  unworthy  of  their 
attention.  Lord  Stanley  has  refused  to  advise  the  Queen  to  do  right 
in  this  case,  and  an  appeal  wiU  be  made  to  parliament,  in  the  hope  that 
his  lordship's  view  of  his  duty  may  be  corrected.  The  opinion  and 
sympathy  of  your  readers  may  perhaps  aid  me  in  this  struggle. 

I  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Attorney-general  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  year  1823 ;  and  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  post 
with  fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  satisfaction  to  the  public,  until  I  was 
removed  by  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  in  October, 
1826. 

I  immediately  appealed  against  this  removal,  and  made  other  claims 
upon  the  crown  in  respect  of  the  said  office,  having  preferred  my 
appeal  and  claims  to  every  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
to  every  sovereign  since  that  time. 

*  14,  State  Trials  p.  103. 
2a2 
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I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  the  case,  although  in 
letters  hereinafter  set  forth,  from  the  Colonial  Office,  it  has  been  de- 
clared that  my  conduct  was  such  that  I  deserved  to  be  removed. 

If  the  truth  were  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  such  a  con- 
demnation would  not  be  possible;  but,  on  the  contrary,  my  claims 
•would  be  held  to  be  reasonable,  and  be  granted. 

On  the  6th  day  of  April,  1842,  the  right  honourable  thi^  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Stanley,  infortned  me  .that  ,he^w<f9 
ready  to  receive  any  statement  of  facts  not  brought  under  the  notice 
of  former  Secretaries  of  State  ;  whereupon  I  laid  such  a  statement 
before  his  lordship.  The  reply  to  the  statement  was,  that  his  lordship 
did  not  perceive  anythirig  in  it  which  threw  additional  light  on  the 
subject ;  and  that  reply  further  selected  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
upon  the  case  as  set  forth  in  the  statement,  upon  which  portion  it 
observed,  that  his  lordship  did  not  perceive  ip  it  ^pj  ipfoof  of ;i^  Kfp- 
mise  binding  on  the  crown.  ;r:ii  j  t-  r-    vajixcj'    -•; 

I  was  not  in  any  respect  heard  upon  the  allegations  of  my  statement, 
which  hearing,  with  a  proper  examination  of  any  charges  made  against 
me  in  respect  of  my  official  conduct,  with  an  opportunity  to  reply  to 
such  charges,  could  alone  enable  Lord  Stanley  to  understand  the  case. 

I  thereupon  presented  a  petition  of  appeal  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  prajing  to  be  heard  at  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  pursuant  to  the  statute.  But  Lord  Stanley  has  signified 
in  the  following  letter  his  determination  not  ty,  ad,y4se  her  Majesty 
to  direct  the  hearing  me,  as  prayed : —  .,  ^^^  j"^,  ^„^ 

voin  03  efnr  'u^Downing-street,  7th  October,  1842.  "^'*- 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  5yL6f3  ;?tanley  to  acquaint  you  that  he  has  received  your 
petition,  addressed  to  the  Queen,  and  he  has  laid  it  before  her  Majesty,  who  was 
pleased  to  receive  it  very  graciously ;  but  that  his  lordship  has  not  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  advise  her  Majesty  to  refer  it  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privj 
council. 

"    ■■  "ISrtj,  Sir,  ybufitidst  obedient  servant,  noJ 

"  To  S.  Bannister,  Esq."  i  « G.  Wildeiu" 

I  submit,  that  this  refusal  to  advise  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to,  refer 
the  case  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  without  otherwise 
bearing  it,  was  unjust.  And  I  further  submit  a  brief  view  of  the  facts 
of  the  whole  case,  in  support  of  ray  claims  i^^p^^  ^o>5   .  .eeiuoo  b  douP. 

My  office  was  new  in  the  colony,  but  it  was  a  simple  common-law 
appointment  of  attorney -general,  witli  the  important  addition  of  my 
being  the  substitute  for  the  grand  jury  under  a  recent  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  from  the  first  I  had  unusual  employment  in  preparing  a 
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colonial  code.  No  agreement  was  made  as  to  remuneration,  except 
that  it  was  to  be  by  a  salary  instead  of  fees,  with  liberty  to  take  pri- 
vate practice;'*  "^^  *^^  ^'^^  -;9«»b  I  iatis  doiin  eew  .tt>i»l.MOJ>  ^m  '  ■ 

I  therefore  was'  entitled  to  Expect  only  suc^  an  amount  of  crown 
business  as  would  leave  time  for  private  practice,  but  this  expectation 
was  not  realized  ;  for  all  my  time  was  engrossed  for  the  crown ;  and 
I  was  compelled  to  decline  other  practice.  Unexpected  and  heavy 
charges,  also,  for  clerks,  office- rent,  and  the  like,  were  borne  by 
YQ^pn   jih  laluui  jhgocx'i   ion  niodi  io  JuuiQ'^Ji^io  yno   .niwi-ii  Od  >(^i»ir-' 

'^'  Th^f^siflt  'Wfts,  Wtieces'sits^T6''r'6pre^tif"  tV'  th^'S*^ft^6tary'bf' Stait6 
that  if  not  relieved,  I  could  not  retain  the  post ;  and  I  obtained  an 
express  official  promise  of  a  large  addition  to  my  salary  from  the  date 
of  my  appointment. 

I  can  prove  this  official  engagement ;  and  I  am  entitled  to  assert, 
that  what  I  did  for  the  crown  in  New  South  Wales  has  ever  since 
my  departure  cost  double,  and  it  is  now  four  times,  the  ^um  paid  to 

Nevertheless,  the  additional  salary  thus  earned  and  promised,  was 
afterwards  disallowed  on  the  ground  of  my  alleged  misconduct  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane;  but  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
me  of  substantiating  my  claim,  or  of  explaining  my  conduct. 

I  further  submit,  that  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  that  from  my 
appointment  until  the  last  month  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  govern- 
ment, not  a  single  act  of  mine  was  disapproved  by  the  governor,  or  by 
any  other  person,  to  my  knowledge,  although  my  duties  were  exceed- 
ingly various,  and  extended  for  some  time  to  crown-business  for  Van 
Diemeu's  Laud,  from  which  my  successors  were  relieved. — In  this  last 
month,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  and 
me,  but  on  one  point  only ;  and  it  led  to  no  practical  inconvenience 
whatever  to  the  public  service.  It  concerned  a  bill  of  idemnity  for 
torture,  which  I  declined  to  draw,  unless  permitfed  to  see  the  evidence 
to  justify  t<,  which  I  apprehend  it  was  an  attorney-general's  indispensa- 
ble duty  to  see.  This  was  not  allowed.  The  draft  was  easily  framed  ; 
and  my  refusal  caused  no  delay  in  passing  the  bill  into  a  law.  Nor 
did  any  one  individual  know  from  me  that  I  objected  to  drawing  the 
torture  indemnity  bill  without  being  acquainted  with  reasons  to  justify 
such  a  course.  Nor  was  there  the  slightest  ground  for  any  imputation 
of  party-feeling  influencing  me,  although  such  imputation  was  made 
in  Sydney,  where  I  refuted  it  to  the  governor's  satisfaction.  It  was 
repeated  in  Downing-street,  where  hitherto  I  have  not  been  allowed  to 
offer  a  refutation  of  the  calumny. 
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These  undeniable  facts  are  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  following 
letters  from  the  Colonial  Office,  that  I  believe  the  Secretaries  of  State 
can  never  have  been  aware  of  the  exact  question  on  the  torture  indem- 
nity transactions,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  ;  which  was,  whether  an 
attorney-general  of  New  South  Wales  ought  to  draw  a  bill  on  so  grave 
a  subject  as  indemnifying  magistrates  who  had  committed  torture, 
without  seeing  evidence  of  the  facts  justifying  the  measure  ?  I  con- 
sulted only  ray  law  books  as  my  guides  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, and  in  these  books  I  thought  I  found  full  support  of  the  course 
I  pursued.  The  proceedings  in  parliament  in  1689,  and  the  example 
of  Lord  Eldon  when  attorney-general,  seemed  to  justify  the  course  I 
pursued.  If  I  erred,  it  was  the  error  of  one  anxious  to  do  right  in 
tlie  point,  as  it  was  admitted  I  had  been  correct  on  all  others  without 
exception. 

And  even  if  I  erred  on  the  point  of  constitutional  law,  I  appeal  to 
every  man's  considerate  judgment,  that  the  error  did  not  merit  removal, 
much  less  the  disallowance  of  money  already  earned. 

I  add  extracts  from  official  letters  referred  to  from  three  Under 
Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  my  disadvantage. 

"  27th  June,  1828-  It  became  known  that  Mr.  Bannister  had  conducted  him- 
self with  so  much  indiscretion  in  his  office,  as  would  have  rendered  his  removal 
necessary,  had  not  his  own  resignation  anticipated  that  measure.    "  R.W.  Hay." 

"11th  July,  1828.  The  money  claimed  is  not  to  be  paid,  especially  when  it  is 
fonsidered  in  how  unsatisfactory  a  manner  Mr.  Bannister  performed  the  duties  of 
his  office.  "  R.  W.  Hay." 

"18th  September,  1828.  The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  consider  that  he 
can  with  propriety  relax  his  decision  upon  the  subject  of  the  compensation  soli- 
cited for  Mr.  Bannister,  more  especially  as  the  course  pursued  by  that  gentleman 
while  in  office,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  such  as  would  justify  any  unusual 
indulgence.  "  Horace  Twiss." 

"  I4th  June,  1831.  Your  retirement  was  your  own  act,  in  consequence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  having  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  refuse  your  request,  to  be 
allowed  a  higher  salary  than  that  which  it  was  agreed  you  should  receive  when 
you  proceeded  to  New  South  Wales. 

"  Lord  Goderich  can  well  understand,  that  you  should  feel  acutely  what  you 
conceive  to  be  an  undeserved  censure  on  your  conduct ;  and  he  would  consider  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  decline  no  inveirtigation,  even  though  it  should  be  attended  with 
much  labour  and  inconvenience  to  himself,  having  for  its  object  to  relieve  an 
individual  from  an  unmerited  reproach  incurred  in  the  course  of  his  public 
service. 

"  With  respect  to  yourself,  however,  Lord  Goderich  conceives  that  this  neces- 
sity for  an  investigation  does  not  exist,  as  not  the  slightest  imputation  has  heen 
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cast  upon  your  honour   and  integrity,  nor  any  complaint   preferred   from  any 
quarter,  of  want  of  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 

"  Your  recall,  had  it  taken  place,  would  only  have  been  decided  upon  in  order 
to  relieve  the  colonial  government  from  the  inconvenience  which  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  the  erroneous  view  which  you  took  of  your  duties.     "  Howick." 

Upon  these  extracts  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  contain  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  full  explanation  which  I  have 
sought  to  be  allowed  to  make.  This  alleged  resignation  did  not 
exist  in  the  way  here  supposed.  It  was  merely  conditional,  in  case  of 
refusal  of  increased  allowance,  which  being  extensively  promised,  the 
resignation  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was,  I  apprehend,  only  resorted  to 
by  Earl  Bathurst  as  a  ready,  and  perhaps  considerate  mode,  of  disposing 
of  a  supposed  delinquent ;  but  when  I  resisted  the  imputations  cast 
upon  my  conduct,  the  real  grounds  of  those  imputations  ought  to 
have  been  at  once  considered,  with  my  explanations,  as  Earl  Bathurst 
expressed  his  wish  should  be  done. 

An  examination  of  them  now  is  easy,  since  they  rest  on  communica- 
tions received  in  the  Colonial  Office,  when  Mr.  Francis  Stephen,  Clerk 
of  the  Council  in  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  arrived  in  February  or 
March,  1826,  on  an  express  mission  respecting  the  Torture  Indemnity 
Bill. 

Differences  of  opinion  occurred  between  Governor  Darling  and 
me,  but  they  could  not  affect  the  payment  of  the  money  promised 
before  the  Governor's  arrival.  The  first  concerned  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law,  in  which  the  Governor  considered  it  was  his  duty 
to  interfere,  in  details  upon  which  I  pointed  out  very  respectfully,  and 
he  at  first  admitted,  his  error.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  of  Governor 
Darling  tended  to  much  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  ex- 
treme injustice.  The  second  occasion  concerned  the  aborigines  of  the 
colony,  whom  his  system,  as  I  suggested,  exposed  to  fearful  oppres- 
sion. The  third  concerned  the  public  press,  of  which  Governor  Dar- 
ling one  day  fostered  the  most  mischievous  excesses ;  whilst  another 
day  he  would  have  its  comparatively  venial  acts  prosecuted.  I  advised 
him  to  be  just  to  all. 

The  value  of  my  respectful  suggestions  was  proved  by  Governor 
Darling's  melancholy  experience.  Soon  after  he  had  removed  me 
from  my  office,  under  colour  of  my  alleged  resignation,  there  com- 
menced a  series  of  distressing  difficulties  in  his  government,  through 
his  perseverance  in  the  errors  which  I  had  noticed ;  and  his  difficul- 
ties did  not  cease  with  Governor  Darling's  quitting  New  South  Wales, 
as  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  show. 
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The  foregoing  extracts  show  how  the  Colonial  Office  has  given  way 
already.  The  assertions  of  1830  are  much  weaker  than  those  of  1828, 
and  I  maintain  that  a  full  examination  of  the  truth  would  show,  that 
instead  of  any  serious  reproach,  my  conduct  would  be  substantially 
approved,  or  at  least  my  single  error  be  called  venial. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  recently  put  this  point  so  strongly  and  so  justly, 
that  I  shall  be  excused  his  words,  to  the  foregoing  case — 

._,"!  think,"  said  he,  in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Governor-General  of  Jndia, 
"  the  question  comes  to  this — is  it  consistent  with  justice  and  equity  to  Uike  one 
particular  act  of  a  public  man,  and  on  account  of  that  act  to  visit  him  with  cen- 
sure ?  Why,  who  is  there  who  could  stand  under  such  an  ordeal  ?  What  public 
man  is  there  who,  looking  back  upon  his  conduct  for  the  preceding  year,  does  not 
know  that  there  have  been  errors — that  there  have  been  inadvertencies — that, 
from  the  pressure  of  business,  there  has  been  neglect ;  and  are  you  to  judge  of 
him,  not  by  the  tenour  of  his  general  conduct,  but  to  select  one  particular  act, 
and  say — '  I  move  my  abstract  vote  upon  this  ;  I  charge  you  with  neglect,  or  im- 
policy, or  incaution,  in  one  particular  instance ;  do  not  plead  your  general  con- 
duct ;  do  not  refer  to  the  services  you  have  rendered ;  do  not  speak  of  the  time 
and,  abilities  you  have  employed  in  the  public  service ;  do  not  say  that  your 
strength  is  sinking,  as  any  plea  of  justification  for  your  neglect  in  this  particular 
instance;  I  judge  you  by  this  one  isolated  public  act?'  When  my  honourable 
friend  brings  forward  his  motion  of  distinct  censure,  I  will  appeal  to  the  House  to 
do  justice  towards  Lord  Ellenborough.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  will  go 
all  lengths  in  defence  of  this  act  and  proclamation.  I  will  not  say,  *  I  see  no 
danger  in  it ;  there  is  no  expression  I  object  to  ;  I  think  it  a  fit  and  proper  com- 
pliment to  be  paid  to  the  people  of  Hindostan.'  I  will  not  take  that  course — I 
cannot  take  it,  (hear,  hear) ;  but  I  will  say  that  it  will  be  destructive  of  the 
character  of  the  nation,  it  must  be  a  fatal  check  upon  the  energies  of  public  men, 
if  you  once  establish  the  precedent  that  'you  will  not  allow  the  general  conduct 
and  services  of  a  public  man,  who  may  be  acting  at  a  distance  of  5,000  miles,  to 
be  pleaded  against  a  single  act  of  indiscretion."  * 

But  what  if  the  facts  themselves  are  disputed,  and  if  in  the  Colotnal 
Office  I  cannot  obtain  a  hearing  of  my  defence  ;  and  Lord  Stanley 
prevents  the  Queen  referring  my  claims  to  the  Privy  Council,  to  decide 
the  dispute  upon  good  evidence  and  just  principles  ?  Then  we  may 
say,  that  Bentham  was  right  when  he  declared  that  "abominable 
intrigue  blinds  ministers ;"  and  if  the  system  does  not  make  them  base, 
it  renders  them  subservient  to  others  who  are  base.    ,u.^,.t[i;,i 
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Muscovado  and  I  rose  at  day-light  next  day,  nothing  the  worse  for 
"our  fatiguing,  though  exhilarating,  sports  of  the  day  before.  We 
strolled  about  our  worthy  host's  cultivation,  and  in  our  walk  fell  in 
with  large  flocks  of  orioles,  or  corn-birds,  as  they  are  called  at  Trini- 
dad, which  were  committing  sad  depredations  on  our  friend's  fields  of 
maize,  or  Indian  corn.  It  is  a  bird  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  and  is  black, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  which  is  yellow,  as  well  as  the  beak- 
circumstances  which  give  it  a  remarkable  appearances.  Tliey  are  :|)if^t 
unlike  rooks  in  their  habits.  They  kept  us  well  employed  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  we  shot  ten  or  twelve  couple  of  them, 
for  the  most  part  sitting.  They  are  remarkable  also  for  making  their 
nests  in  a  purse-like  form,  suspending  them,  with  curious  ingenuity, 
at  the  ends  of  the  smallest  branches  of  the  largest  trees,  and  completely 
out  of  res^ch  of  the  wily  monkeys,  to  whom  their  eggs  would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  luscious  morsel,  if  they  could  get  at  them.  No  sooner  had  we 
finished  with  the  orioles  than  an  abundance  of  parrots,  by  their  noisy 
screaming,  apprized  us  of  their  coming.  They  flew  in  pairs  over  us, 
as  they  journeyed  from  tlie  sea-side  to  the  interior.  We  fired  at  them 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  but  from  their  being  very  high,  we  were  only 
able  to  bring  down  a  brace  of  them.  Many  of  them,  however,  alighted 
on  a  tree  at  the  skirt  of  the  woods,  where,  after  some  trouble,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  under  them.  They  were  feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  called  the  pois-doux,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  As  the  name 
indicates,  the  pois-doux,  sweet-pea,  fruit  resembles  a  large  pea  or  bean 
IK)d,  and  has  seeds  covered  with  a  luscious  pulp.  I  gathered  some  of 
these  pods  from  the  ground  where  they  had  fallen,  and  found  them 
excellent.  We  had  very  good  sport  with  these  parrots  ;  they  afforded 
us  some  half-a-dozen  shots,  as,  after  our  first  fire,  they  returned  to  the 
tree  several  times.  We  obtained  Jour  brace  of  them,  although  the 
tree  was  a  very  high  one,  and  the  birds  therefore  not  easily  reached, 
even  with  the  strong  shot  which  we  used,  namely.  No.  5.  As  we 
skirted  the  margin  of  the  forest  we  saw  a  fine  deer,  but  were  unable 
to  get  a   sliot  at  it.      After  having  killed  a  brace  of  large  black 

*  Cpntinued  from  our  January  Number,  p.  63. 
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red- headed  woodpeckers,  or  carpinteros,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  their  habit  of  hammering  the  trees  with  their  bills 
when  in  search  of  insects  to  feed  upon,  we  returned  home,  pretty  well 
satisfied  witli  our  Naparima  sporting. 

We  had  been  very  politely  asked  to  dinner  by  a  gentleman  residing 
near  the  Laguna,  and  who  had  heard  of  our  intended  excursion  on  it ; 
we  therefore,  in  due  time,  took  leave  of  our  very  kind,  hospitable, 
and  amiable  friend.  I  here  discharged  my  man  Thomaso  with  his 
dogs,  as  I  did  not  need  his  further  services  ;  Juan,  however,  I  still 
retained  with  me.  After  travelling  four  or  five  miles  we  arrived  at  our 
new  friend's  house,  and  immediately  despatched  a  person  to  ascertain 
whether  our  two  canoes  had  arrived  at  the  laguna,  as  appointed  on 
our  landing  at  San  Fernando  ;  and  finding  that  they  had,  we  directed 
everything  to  be  got  ready  in  them  by  day-light  next  morning. 

Having  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  with  our  friend,  at  whose  house 
we  also  slept,  next  morning,  at  about  four  o'clock,  a  little  before  day- 
light, Muscovado  and  I,  accompanied  by  Juan,  were  on  our  way  to  the 
embarcadero,  or  wharf,  which  was  a  mile  distant,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  inlet  or  river,  which  leads  from  the  sea  into  the  laguna,  which 
lies  between  the  two  quarters  of  Naparima  and  Oropuche,  separating 
them.  On  our  arrival  at  the  wharf,  we  found  our  canoes  in  readiness, 
and  two  blacks,  who  were  in  charge  of  them,  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring their  coffee,  in  order  to  regale  themselves  preparatory  to  their 
starting  with  us. 

Our  negroes  having  taken  their  coffee,  and  all  other  preliminaries 
been  attended  to,  we  manned  our  canoes  in  the  following  order:  — 
Muscovado,  with  one  of  his  men,  took  charge  of  one  of  them,  while  I, 
Juan,  and  my  friend's  other  man,  got  into  the  other.  The  day  had 
now  well  dawned.  We  paddled  up  an  extremely  narrow  river,  or 
rather  creek,  on  our  way  to  the  laguna.  Dense  forests  of  mangrove- 
trees  lined  both  sides  of  the  muddy  margin  of  this  creek,  which,  from 
its  narrowness,  was  completely  arched  over  by  their  branches.  Here 
and  there  the  progress  of  our  canoes  would  be  frequently  obstructed 
by  fallen  trees,  or  by  overhanging  ones,  which  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  the  inmates  of  the  boats  to  avoid  by  stooping,  or  by  pushing  aside 
with  our  hands  their  many  branches,  which  hung  close  to  the  water, 
and  brushed  us  as  we  passed  under  them. 

This  place  reminded  me  of  the  impressions  of  my  boyhood,  when 
reading  of  the  fabulous  Styx.  A  perpetual  gloom  seemed  to  reign 
over  the  black  sluggish  water — a  gloom  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
flitting  about  of  great  numbers  of  small  bats,  disturbed  by  us  from 
their  slumbers  in  their  congenial  dwelling ;  while  ever  and  anon  the 
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sudden  splash  of  an  alligator,  or  of  a  fish,  and  the  loud  clicking  of 
oysters  as  they  slammed  their  shells,  served  by  no  means  to  lessen  the 
illusive.  And  then  my  fancy  had  not  far  to  go  for  Charon's  repre- 
sentative, for  my  black  conductor  sitting  in  the  stern  made  a  capital 
locum-tenens  of  that  functionary.  After  a  paddling  of  nearly  a  mile 
through  this  dark  abode,  we  at  length  suddenly  emerged  from  it  into 
an  extensive  fen,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  large  sheets  of  water, 
and  having  several  well-wooded  small  islands  in  it.  It  is  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  and  extends  inland  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
contrast  was  great  on  our  emerging  suddenly  from  a  murky  creek  into 
the  bright  and  beautiful  expanse  now  before  us. 

An  enterprising  Frenchman  has  succeeded  in  establishing  on  several 
of  these  islands,  which  he  has  connected  by  means  of  causeways  and 
bridges,  a  fine  sugar  and  pasture  estate,  which  is  approached  from  the 
sea  by  an  artificial  canal,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  cattle  are 
allowed  to  range  over  and  about  the  islets  in  comparative  wildness, 
and  are  almost  entirely  unlooked  after  until  wanted  for  market,  when 
some  ingenuity  is  required  to  capture  them.  They  roam  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  laguna,  multiply  rapidly,  and  fatten  admirably 
on  the  tender  grass  growing  on  its  margin. 

Although  we  had  seen,  in  coming  up  the  creek,  several  birds  worth 
powder  and  shot,  yet  we  had  reserved  our  fire  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  ducks  in  the  laguna.  My  canoe  now  entered  a  small  river,  which 
rises  in  the  interior  near  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  tra- 
verses almost  its  entire  length,  while  Muscovado's  turned  into  a  stream 
to  the  right,  by  which  arrangement  we  separated  our  forces,  and. 
thereby  doubled  our  chance  of  success.  Juan  now  kept  a  keen  look- 
out in  my  canoe,  as  he  squatted  ensconced  in  its  bow.  I  was  seated 
in  the  centre,  and  my  other  black  propelled  us,  by  paddling  from  the 
stern,  easily  and  cautiously.  In  some  ten  minutes  Juan  espied  a  couple 
of  ducks,  close  to  the  bank.  He  fired  at  one  and  killed  it,  the  other 
making  its  escape  without  my  being  enabled  to  have  a  shot  at  it.  Pro- 
ceeding onward,  we  after  a  time  espied  a  flock,  consisting  of  some 
thirty  ducks,  swimming  in  a  muddy  sheet  of  water  on  our  right.  We 
instantly  ran  the  canoe  hard  and  fast  into  the  sedge,  and  Juan,  getting 
out,  waded  towards  them.  After  several  shots,  he  bagged  a  dozen  of 
them,  while  I  brought  down  several  as  they  flew  within  shot  of  me 
when  alarmed  by  the  report  of  his  gun.  During  the  interval  of  Juan's 
absence,  I  espied  an  alligator  leisurely  floating  along  the  stream,  but 
fired  not  at  it,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  birds.  The  movement  of 
these  amphibious  animals  in  their  principal  element  is  curious,  and 
worthy  of  remark.     The  only  parts  of  them  visible  while  swimming  are 
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their  ejres,  which  protrude  so  considerably  from  the  head,  as  to  enable 
th^nifto  have  them  keenly  peering  above  water,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  immersed  and  completely  concealed,  as  they  noiselessly 
steal  along.  From  the  eyes  not  being  in  any  way  distinguishable  from 
two  air- bubbles  floating  on  the  water,  it  is  manifest  how  easily  they 
can,  unobserved,  approach  their  prey.  Those  of  Trinidad  are  much 
smaller  than  those  found  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  being 
seldom  seen  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  are  never 
known  to  attack  man,  although  they  prey  upon  young  deer  and  lapas. 
Their  larger  congeners  of  the  Spanish  Main,  however,  have  been  known 
to  visit  Trinidad,  either  in  search  of  food  or  by  accident ;  and  an  in- 
telligent friend  of  the  writer's  assisted  in  destroying  one  of  these  ugly 
adventurers,  near  Port-of- Spain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Caroni : 
it  was  eighteen  feet  in  length  !  v-)Oi:,0'n  Ju»'rji>*>,  .'.v, 

After  having  pursued  the  course  of  the  stre!sim"Sb  'fkr  as  to  have 
been  stopped  by  the  sedge  and  rushes  which  choked  it,  and  rendered 
its  further  navigation  impracticable,  we  put  about  and  retraced  our 
steps.  In  our  return,  we  shot  some  mangrove  pigeons,  a  very  fine 
species  of  the  pigeon  tribe,  which  derive  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  peculiar  to  wet  and  marshy  places,  where  the 
mangrove-tree  grows.  They  were  found  by  us  sitting  in  a  clump  of 
trees  which  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  they  having  betrayed 
their  concealment  by  a  remarkably  clear  and  plaintive  cooing.  They 
are  as  large  as  the  domestic  pigeon,  are  of  a  brown  colour  inclining  to 
blue  on  the  head,  breast,  and  vent,  and  are  excellent  eating.  We  had 
also  some  good  sport  with  a  species  of  large  heron,  which  were  plenti- 
ful, and  which  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  shooting  when  on  the 
wing.  "  We  went  on,  thus  amusing  ourselves,  until  at  length  we  fell  in 
with  the  canoe  which  we  had  parted  company  with.  My  friend  had 
done  execution,  having  shot  some  ducks  and  teal,  and  bagged  or  rather 
boated  an  alligator,  which  he  had  killed  as  it  lay  on  the  bank  basking 
in  the  sun  ;  it  did  not  measure  more  than  five  feet.  The  natives  con- 
sider a  broiled  slice  of  this  reptile  as  a  dainty  morsel ;  I  have  myself 
tasted,  and  found  it  very  palatable.  The  eggs  are  very  good  eating, 
resembling  those  of  the  turtle  both  in  taste  and  appearance.  We  now 
brought  too  our  canoes  under  a  cluster  of  mangrove- trees,  and  took 
our  breakfast ;  and  we  then  rested  for  an  hour  or  two  while  our  blacks 
fished  with  indifferent  success,  and  bathed. 

Between  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  repassed  down 
the  creek  by  which  we  had  come  in  the  morning,  killing  some  very  fine 
water-hens  in  our  way.  Emerging  into  the  open  sea,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  we  were  landed  at  Oropuche,  some  three  miles  off,  and  sevon 
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from  the  town  of  San  Fernando.  A  walk  of  a  mile  took  us  to  Musco- 
vado's hospitable  roof,  on  a  fine  sugar-plantation,  of  which  he  was  the 
manager.  I  here  found  our  sea-crabbian  fellow-passenger,  Miss  Mary, 
from  whom  I  learnt,  on  inquiring  for  her  interesting  cargo,  that  the 
animals  had  already  been  all  duly  installed,  and  were  getting  on 
thrivingly,  and  that  she  had  already  done  a  goodish  stroke  of  business 
in  the  disposal  to  her  friends, ^AdjaeighhQur%.  q£  her. Manchester 
huckabacks  and  madapollams.  .lavsis  'lo  itia  flsri)  siora  uoea  luobbe 
The  quarter  of  Oropuuhe  resembles  the  Naparimas  in  aspect  and 
soil.  It  is,  like  them,  a  waving  country,  and  the  soil  is  not  much  less 
fertile  than  that  of  those  places ;  but  it  has  a  low  shore,  and  a  good 
deal  of  stagnant  water  about  its  cultivated  parts,  facts  which  obviously 
render  it  less  salubrious.  There  are  here  some  fine  sugar-growing 
properties.  Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  on  some  of  these  plantations 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  at  a  place  called  Siparia,  a  dependency 
of  the  magistracy  of  Oropuche,  and  ten  miles  in  the  interior  on  the 
north  side  of  the  southern  range  of  hills  of  the  island,  a  large  quantity 
is  produced,  which  is  manufactured  into  cigars,  and  exported  to  San 
Fernando  and  Port-of-Spain,  where  it  is  considered  by  connoisseurs  as 
not  inferior  to  the  best  achievements  of  Cuban  ingenuity.  I  purchased 
a  few  thousand  of  these  cigars  for  my  own  private  use,  at  the  rate  of 
three  Spanish  dollars,  or  thirteen  shillings  sterling,  per  thousand,  and 
found  them  unexceptionable.  The  tobacco  is  raised  and  manufactured 
by  native  Indians,  a  remnant  of  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  of  whom 
there  is  a  mission  or  settlement  at  Siparia,  consisting  of  some  hundreds, 
who  are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Spanish  padre  or  priest,  who  exercises  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
authority  over  them — he  being,  however,  in  his  lay  capacity,  subject 
to  the  magistracy  of  Oropuche.  These  Indians  are  quiet,  orderly, 
inoffensive  creatures,  and  tolerably  industrious ;  there  is,  however, 
room  for  the  attention  of  government  to  the  improvement  and  raising 
of  the  condition  of  these  interesting  men.  If  they  have  not  already 
been  allowed  to  pass  over  the  mummeries  of  their  religion  to  its 
earnest  parts,  and  taught  to  look  towards  the  higher  desiderata  of 
society,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  about  these  matters.  I 
attach  direct  blame  to  no  one ;  but  it  has  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  be 
obvious  that  there  is  a  listless  inattention  in  our  government  to  many 
social  points  of  the  description  which  I  have  noticed,  points  of  large 
importance,  and  such  as  we  may  read  good  lessons  upon  in  more 
foreign  pos.se8sions  than, <Mi»e.,,,.    ,,;,  ,,,    ..  jI^oio  srij 

(To  bccontinued. )  .o.. .   .,t<.,„ 
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TIME  A  BEAUTIFIER. 

FROM    THE     FRENCH     OF     VICTOR     HUGO. 


"  Non,  le  Temps  n'flte  rien  aux  choses,"  &c. 


Nay,  Time's  no  thief: — what  was't  made  more 
Tlian  weU-tooled  stones  yon  vaunted  door  ? 
The  nameless  charm,  which  over  things 
His  gentle  metamorphose  flings  : 
From  porch  to  shrine,  from  front  to  rear 
Of  monuments  we  most  revere. 
Each  beauty,  soothing  or  severe. 
Is  but  the  dropping  of  his  wings. 
His  touch  may  break,  his  breath  may  rust, 
His  vestiges  be  traced  in  dust ; 
Yet  doth  the  robe  he  lends  eclipse 
The  fresh  but  vulgar  garb  which  first  he  strips. 

II. 

Time  makes  the  letter'd  mass  to  crack, 
Inlacing  many  a  wrinkled  track ; 
And  writes  a  page  to  poets  known 
On  blank  and  un-ideal  stone. 
Now  will  his  thumb  o'er  statue  pass, 
Rounding  each  angle  into  grace, 
Or  gifting  its  cold  classic  face 
With  mellow'd  grandeur  all  his  own.    • 
Anon,  some  mould'ring  frieze  to  mend. 
With  granite  foliage  he  will  blend 
The  green  acanthus  and  the  vine. 
And  hissing  asps  round  sculptur'd  hydras  twine. 

HI. 

He  scoops  a  stone  : — and,  straight,  is  laid 
A  nest  beneath  yon  Gothic  shade. 
Which  seems  to  thank  him  with  a  smile. 
He  lures  you  to  the  cloister'd  aisle 
With  fairest  flowers  of  sweetest  breath, 
The  wild  rose  and  the  woodbine's  wreath, 
O'er-arching  greenly  courts  of  death. 
That  bones  and  unurn'd  dust  defile. 
'Tis  he  grim  yawning  mouths  that  fills 
With  dulcet  notes  from  amorous  bills 
Of  plaintive  wren  and  redbreast  gay, 
Piping  unseen  their  sylvan  roundelay. 

IV. 

What  if  some  naked  Venus  mourn — 
Marble  neglected  and  forlorn  ; 
'Tis  Time,  who  'mid  the  green  alcove 
Shrouds  her  and  saves,  with  guardian  love : 


♦  See  his  Ode  "A  Tare  de  triomphe  de  rJ?.toile." 
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Screen'd  from  the  wanton  Day-god's  torch 
'Neath  ivied  niche  or  scutcheon'd  porch. 
From  eyes  that  peer  and  rays  that  scorch 
'Tis  he  of  circling  boughs  hath  wove 
A  modest  scarf,  her  charms  to  veil ; 
And  all  the  flowers  that  gem  the  dale 
(God's  fair  mosaic  dropp'd  in  June) 
A  carpet  for  her  snowy  feet  hath  strewn. 


Dwells  the  remembrance  of  the  dead 
In  ruin'd  piles  whence  life  hath  fled. 
There  on  the  listening  spirit  still 
Benign  and  sweet  her  words  distil ; 
There  o'er  the  heavy-laden  soul 
Oft  with  transforming  strange  control 
The  pressure  of  her  spell  will  roll, 
Filtering,  thought  after  thought,  its  ill : 
— As,  in  her  cavern'd  solitude, 
A  Naiad  tilts  in  sleeping  mood 
Her  um,  whence  trickles  drop  by  drop 
The  genial  stream  that  feeds  a  grateful  crop. 

C.  J.  C. 


CASE  OF  THE  DEPOSED  RAJA  OF  SATTARA  * 

I  have  stated  that  I  think  the  Commission's  proceedings  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  hearing  to  the  Raja,  and,  independently  of  this  objec- 
tion, the  evidence  against  his  Highness  seems  to  be  weak  in  the 
extreme.  The  result  was,  as  we  know,  that  his  Highness  was  declared 
to  be  proved  guilty,  though  the  transaction  altogether  was  not  deemed 
of  so  much  importance  as  had  at  first  been  thought  to  attach  to  it. 
**  The  attempt  to  tamper  with  our  native  troops,"  says  Sir  R.  Grant, 
in  his  minute,  30th  May,  1839,  par.  3  (S.  P.  i.,  235),  "viewed  as  an 
isolated  act,  appeared  so  monstrously  wild  and  extravagant,  as  to 
induce  this  Government  to  think  that  unless  some  more  distinct  and 
intelligible  act  of  impropriety  could  be  brought  home  to  the  Raja, 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  adopt  extreme  measures  against  his 
Highness."! 

,  •  Continued  from  our  February  Number,  p.  199. 

t  The  Commission,  in  their  Report  (S.  P.  iii.,  70),  say — "The  delay  which 
occurred  in  bringing  about  the  meeting  with  his  Highness  suggests  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  1st.  That  on  the  31st  July,  his  Highness  had  not  consented  to  the  meeting. 
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H«wfiver,  while  the  measures  of  Government  in  this  matter  were 
under  consideration,  a  petition  to  Government,  dated  the  13th  of 
December,  1836,  was  received  in  Bombay,  by  post,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1837,  purporting  to  have  come  from  Girjabaee,  the  mother  of 
the  titular  Dewan  Govind  Row,  then  in  confinement,  as  a  state-prisoner, 
at  Poona,  imputing  various  plots  and  conspiracies  of  a  treasonable 
nature  to  the  Raja,  and  confessing  to  the  guilt  of  her  son,  as  an  agent 
under  compulsion.  A  dark  chapter  follows : — General  Lodwick  was 
removed  from  the  Residency  in  a  manner  certainly  betraying  great 
disingenuousness.  He  was  told  that  he  had  not  the  Raja's  confidence, 
and  that  "  a  new  person  was  required  to  ascertain  whether  he  might 
not  succeed,  by  thp  reciprocities  of  a  free  and  friendly  intercourse,  in 
tvinnitiy  from  his  Highness  that  conjidenee  which  he  had,  however 
unreasonably  or  ungratefully,  withdrawn"  from  the  General;  and 
then  it  appears,  that  in  the  first  instructions  to  the  new  Resident, 
he  is  directed  "  to  be  distant  and  reserved  in  all  his  communications 
with  the  Raja.  The  reason  given  for  the  General's  removal  was  not 
the  real  one.  Others  appear  in  the  Governor's  minutes  of  the  time, 
and  in  Sir  R.  Grant's  minutes  of  the  18th  June,  1837,  paragraph  4 
(S.  P.  i.,  84,  paragraph  4),  it  is  stated  that  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Girja- 
baee "originated  in  our  conviction  that  this  inquiry  could  not  with 
safety  be  entrusted  to  the  late  Resident."  Those  reasons  intimated 
that  the  General  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Government,  and 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Sir  R.  Grant's  minute  of  the  27th  April, 
1837  (S.  P.  i.,  183),  wherein  he  states  that  he  considers  only  two,  out  " 
of  the  three   Commissioners,  entitled  to  an  acknowledgment  "  that 

"2nd.  That  he  intermediately  became  the  dupe  of  the  Brahmin  aided  by  the 
influence  of  the  Dewan. 

"  3rd.  That  the  Brahmin  was  urged  to  bring  about  the  meeting  by  the  native 
officers  acting  under  the  orders  of  their  superiors." 

Now,  previously,  in  paragraph  7,  fifth  head  of  proof  (  S.  P.  iii.,  69),  the  Com- 
mission declared,  that  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  8th  September,  there  was  no 
trustworthy  evidence  implicating  the  Raja. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  first  treason,  if  it  was  committed,  was  brought 
about  by  the  native  officers  acting  under  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  urging  the 
Brahmin,  who,  it  is  said,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Dewan,  prevailed  in 
seducing  his  Highness  from  his  duty.  If  this  be  so,  is  it  not  carrying  rather  too 
far  the  system  of  enticement  to  crime?  Nothing  can  surely  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  officers  of  Government  to  tempt  persons  to  crime,  against  whom  there  is 
not  evidence  not  merely  respectable,  but  absolutely  conclusive,  that  those  personi 
have  entirely  committed  themselves  to  crime,  and  are  engaged  in  it. 
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Government  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  judgment, 
ability,  and  activity  which  they  evinced  in  the  prosecution  of  the  highly 
important  and  equally  delicate  investigation  entrusted  to  their  charge," 
confirms  that  impression.  Whatever  were  the  causes,  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  removal  of  General  Lodwick,  who  was  undoubtedly 
inclined  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  Raja's  case  than  either 
of  the  other  Commissioners,  at  the  moment  when  further  inquiries  into 
the  Raja's  alleged  treasons  were  to  be  instituted,  as  unfortunate.  And 
who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  ?  Colonel  Ovans,  who  had  taken 
decided  views  of  his  Highness's  guilt.  I  confess,  I  cannot  but  think 
this  a  strong  measure.  And  who  was  placed  in  that  officer's  full  con- 
fidence, with  the  view  of  assisting  him  in  unravelling  the  supposed 
intrigues  ?  Balajipunt  Nattoo,  whom  for  so  many  reasons  I  believe 
to  have  been  his  Highness's  implacable  enemy ;  who,  by  his  own 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  was  shown  to  have  been  the  ready 
bearer  of  every  slander  against  the  Raja;  the  confidant  of  Appa  Sahib, 
the  intriguer  against  his  brother,  and  who  betrayed,  by  that  evidence, 
an  evident  desire  to  injure  the  Raja.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  this  step  can  be  defended.  I  am  not  surprised  at  what 
followed,  and  which  appears  to  me  much  to  be  regretted.  A  system 
of  espionage — or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  political  inquisition — was 
established  in  Sattara.  Liberal  rewards  and  ideranities  for  evidence 
touching  the  Raja's  supposed  intrigues,  had  been  offered  on  thereceipt 
of  Girjabaee's  supposed  petition.  (Page  76,  par.  9,  Sattara  Papers,  vol.  i.) 
This  system  continued  to  be  acted  upon  ;  evidence  was  procured  in 
various  ways ;  some  gave  it  at  once ;  others  more  unwillingly.  Nor 
could  any  person,  from  what  occurred,  fail  to  draw  the  inference,  that 
to  be  a  witness  against  the  Raja  was  to  have  a  title  to  the  favour  of  the 
Bombay  Government.  Detentions  were  resorted  to  in  cases  where 
parties  refused  to  give  the  evidence  which  it  was  supposed  they  could 
furnish,  and  after  no  very  long  time,  the  Resident  summoned  and 
imprisoned  the  Raja's  subjects  and  servants  in  the  Raja's  capital, 
without  his  Highness's  intervention.  But  I  shall  be  asked,  may  not 
Government  take  the  necessary  measures  for  procuring  true  evidence 
touching  the  intrigues  of  traitors?  I  would  answer,  that  considerable 
risk  must  attend  the  measure  when  a  Government,  so  vastly  superior 
as  the  British,  has  recourse  to  these  steps  to  procure  information  as  to 
the  supposed  treason  of  a  Prince  so  weak  and  powerless,  in  comparison, 
as  the  Raja  of  Sattara. 

People  will  form  the  opinion,  and  in  India  more  readily  than  in  most 
places,   that    the    matter    under    inquiry    is    one   in   which   Goveru-< 
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iMMkiks^Ajtriparty,  and  that  its  interests  are  ou  the  side  of  the  conviction 
«€v<thes%oeu«ed,  and  will  expect  to  be  benefited  or  injured  according  to 
the  evidence  which  tiiey  furnish.  But,  in  r*^ard  to  Sattara  at  the 
:time  tiiea  in  question,  there  could  be  no  mystery  in  the  matter  in  the 
jnind  of  any  native.  That  Balajipunt  Nattoo  was  the  enemy  of  the 
Haja,  and  the  confidant  of  Appa  Sahib,  could  not  be  unknown  ;  and  if 
it  were,  Balajipunt  would  have  himself  promulgated  it,  and  all  who  had 
any  hatred  to  gratify,  or  who  wished  to  procure  the  favour  of  the 
British  Government,  would  enlist  themselves  as  witnesses  against  the 
Raja.  I  have  said  that  this  would  be  the  case,  however  carefully  the 
Government  and  the  Resident  might  guard  against  procuring  any  but 
true  evidence.  But  even  this  does  not  always  appear  to  have  been 
done.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1837,  Colonel  Ovans  recommended  the 
removal  of  Govind  Row  to  Ahmednuggur  in  the  following  terms: — 

'•11.  As  it  was  no  doubt  under  the  impression  that  the  release  of  her  son  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  making  the  disclosures  alluded  to,  that  the  letter  (Girja- 
baee's  petition),  if  it  be  genuine,  was  written,  it  follows  that  if  his  release  by  any 
other  means  appears  possible,  this  statement  will  not  be  acknowledged.  Considering, 
therefore,  that  the  impression  of  Govind  Row's  release  is  so  generally  and  firmly 
credited  here,  I  have  refrained  at  present  from  having  any  direct  communication 
with  his  mother ;  but  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  quietly  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  writer  of  that  letter,  as  also  on  other  points  connected  with  that  affair. 

"  12.  In  order,  however,  to  dispel  the  illusion  as  to  Govind  Row's  release,  which 
threatens  to  throw  such  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  important  inquiry,  I 
beg  most  respectfully  to  propose  that  the  Dewan  be  sent  immediately,  under 
guard,  to  Ahmednuggur,  and  placed  in  strict  confinement  there;  that  he  only  be  attended 
by  his  own  servant,  and  that  all  other  intercourse  with  him  be  for  tlie  present  prohibited. 

"  13.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  measure,  if  adopted,  may  serve  to  show  that 
the  rumours  of  Govind  Row's  return  are  without  foundation;  and,  this  being  felt, 
his  mother  and  his  other  friends  may  be  induced  to  come  forward  and  disclose  all 
they  know,  as  the  [only  means  of  assisting  him.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result, 
the  effect  of  this  step  should  certainly  be  tried  without  loss  of  time."        '^   '  ^'^ 

*    Govind  Row  was  accordingly  removed  on  the  5th  of  July,  1837,  from 

Poona,  to  be  transferred  to  the  gaol  at  Ahmednugger.     On  the  7th 

July  the  Resident  reported  that  he  had  been  visited  by  the  Baee  and 

two  persons  in  her  confidence,  and  that  having  read  to  them  the  papew 

purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  Girjabaee,  they  all  agreed  that  the 

contents  were  true,  though  none  of  them  knew  the  writer.    On  the  21st 

July,  the  Resident  sent  up  a  statement  of  Sukaram  Bullal,  uncle  of 

Govind  Row,  (one  of  the  two  friends  of  Girjabaee  above  alluded  to)  in 

which  he  declared  that  he  had  caused  the  petition  to  be  written  by  the 

hand  of  Mahdoo  Fugree,  who.  Colonel  Ovans  stated,  was  "  a  Brahmin 

livina  in  their  awn  house,'  viz  ,  that  of  Govind  Row.    ^i^aram  Bull^, 
ifj   ion  i)ijioff  »i^(U   i>ii.  ;B'5-ja2   u.i.o^  n.h    .- 
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however,  in  an  additional  paragraph  to  his  statement,  says,  that  ?ie  had 
come  as  a  visitor,  and  that  then  he  went  of  immediately  to  a  distance. 
Madhowjee  Gungadhur,  the  Baee's  other' confidant,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  made  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
Sukaram  Bullal  being  pressed  to  produce  the  person  who  wrote  the 
petition,  said,  that  he  was  an  Oomedwar  (candidate  for  employment,) 
and  that  when  he  left  the  house,  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  Hindoitan 
(the  northern  part  of  India),  and  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  he 
was  employed  to  write  the  petition  for  fear  of  the  Maharaj.  On  the 
24th  of  July,  the  Government,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Resident, 
that  the  Judge  of  Ahmednuggur,  be  instructed  to  admit  Sukaram 
Bullal  to  Govind  Row,  who  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  says,  "  is  not  a  very  wise  man,  and  will  do  as 
he  his  bid"  directs  the  Judge  to  admit  accordingly  any  agent  whom 
the  Resident  may  depute.  And  on  the  4th  August,  Colonel  Ovans 
reports  that  Sukaram  Bullal  left  Sattara  the  day  before,  to  visit  his 
nephew,  Govind  Row.  The  Resident  at  the  same  time  states,  that  he 
has  received  a  petition  from  Girjabaee,  requesting  that  her  son,  Govind 
Row,  may  be  released  from  the  gaol  at  Ahmednuggur,  and  allowed  to 
occupy  quarters  in  the  town ;  and  he  suggests  that  this  step  "  should 
not  be  taken  until  the  arrival  of  Sukaram  Bullal,  at  Ahmednuggur 
and  that  he  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  proper  time  for  granting  this 
indulgence,*'  and  corresponding  instructions  were  accordingly  issued 
to  the  Judge  of  Ahmednuggur  on  the  16th  August.  Now,  surely  here 
was  a  great  mistake,  if  we  allow  that  the  Bombay  Government  could 
desire  true  evidence  only — if  we  allow  that  the  Resident  could  desire 
true  evidence  only — if  we  allow,  and  it  would  be  more  than  I  think 
could  reasonably  be  asked,  that  Ballajee  Punt  Nattoo  could  desire  true 
evidence  only,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  situation  and  mission  of 
Sukaram  Bulla!.  He  had  declared  that  Govind  Row  had  admitted  the 
existence  of  the  Raja's  intrigues  ;  therefore,  when  he  is  sent  to  confer 
with  Govind  Row,  what  is  this  but  to  strive  to  constrain  Govind  Row  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  Sukaram  Bullal,  whether  it  were  true  or  false  f 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  that  individual  would  consent  to  Govind 
Row's  making  any  statement  which  conflicted  with  his.  And  when  we 
find  as  above,  that  Govind  Row's  liberation  or  continuance  in  a  strict 
imprisonment,  was  made  to  depend  upon  Sukaram  BuUal's  pleasure, 
the  case  becomes  worse  still.  Surely  no  value  can  be  placed  on  evi- 
dence so  got,  nor  on  any  procured  in  an  inquiry  upon  which  such  things 
are  done ;  for  the  effect  of  this  step  could  not  be  limited  to  Govind 
Row,  it  would  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  there  would  not  be 

2  b2 
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wanting  agents  without  orders  to  take  care  that  it  did  so.  I  beg  ex- 
plicitly to  state,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  cast  any  imputation  upon 
Colonel  Ovans,  beyond  that  of  error  in  judgment,  in  suggesting  the 
steps  above  mentioned,  which,  it  will  have  been  seen  were  fully 
approved  by  the  Government ;  but  an  error  I  think  it  was,  and  one 
that  could  not  but  shake  far  better  evidence  than  has  been  produced 
against  the  Raja.  ,, 

The  next  papers  in  this  history,  are  the  following  letters  from  the 
Acting  Session  Judge  of  Ahmednuggur,  dated  the  24th  August,  1837, 
and  an  inclosure : — 

The  Acting  Session  Judge  of  Ahmednuggur,  to  W.  H.  Wathen,  Esq. 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 

Ahmednuggur,  Adawlut,  August  24,  18.S7. 
"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the 
28th  ult.,  and  to  inform  you  that,  by  desire  of  the  Acting  Resident  at  Sattara, 
Sukaram  Bullal.  uncle  to  Govind  Row,  the  State  prisoner  now  in  my  charge,  Las 
for  many  days  had  free  access  to  his  nephew;  and  that  I  have  also,  at  Sukaram 'a 
solicitation,  permitted^his,  Govind  Row's  (younger)  brother,  to  accompany  him  in 
'  these  visits.  Their  object  has  been  to  induce  him  to  disclose  what  he  knew  regarding 
tht  late  proceedings  of  the  Sattara  Court,  in  which  they  have  been  successful. 

"  2.  I  had  an  interview  this  morning  with  Govind  Row,  at  which,  after  explaining 

the  circumstances  under  which,  he  was,  as  he  describes  it,  reluctantly  led  to  take 

part  in  them,  he  presented  me  with  the  enclosed,  written,  as  he  assures  me,  with 

bis  own  hand,  and  which  I  had  previously  given  him  the  means  of  preparing. 

,i     "3.   The  interview  the  Raja  and  himself,  herein  described  as  having  had,  with 

.^the  Soobadars,  took  place,  he  says,  in  Shrawun  Vud.  between  27th  August,  and  1 1  th 

'September,  1836,  but  the  exact  date  he  does  not  remember. 

'•  ■    "4.  Every  attention  has  been  paid  to  Govind  Row's  comfort  since  he  came  here. 

•  He  now  seems  willing  to  communicate  to  me  all  he  knows,  and  I  have  no  doubt 

of  being  able  to  obtain  from  him  any  information  the  Government  may  dksirk. 

"  5.   A  copy  of  the  enclosed  confession  will  be  forwarded   to  the   Resident, 

together  with  a  note  that  has  been  intercepted  between  the  attendants  of  Sukaram 

Bullal  and  Govind  Row,  but  to  which  I  see  no  reason  to  attach  any  importance. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"  B.  HuTT,  Acting  Session  Judge. 

"  {Inclosure  in  the  above.) 

"Translation  of  a  Yad  (statement)  from  Govind  Row  Wittul,  as  delivered  to  the 
1^,  „j.  Acting  Session  Judge  of  Ahmednuggur;  daled  24th  August.  1824. 
,,,"1  made  the  following  representation,  that  the  circumstances  (therein  contained) 
may  become  known  to  the  (British)  Government,  that  Untajee  Wagh  did  bring 
the  two  Soobahdars  of  the  Pultun  (Native  Regiment)  to  me.  They  were  once 
taken  to  the  Mafaaraj  (the  Raja  of  Sattara),  and  the  Maharaj  taking  them  privately 
aside,  did  speak  to  the  Soobahdars  about  (forming)  friendship,  and  other  matters. 
These  communications  they  (the  Soobahdars)  have  also  already  revealed  to  the 
Sahib  (the  Resident  or  the  Commission).  The  reason  for  my  not  at  first  repre- 
sent ng  those  proceedings  to  (the  British)  Government  was,  that  it  was  my  wish 
to  preserve  the  friendship  between  the  Maharaj's  Government  (Raja  of  Sattara) 
and  the  Company's  Government  inviolate,  and  no  obstruction  should  happen  to  it ; 
for  this  rea.son,  I  did  not  make  any  intimation.  When  I  may  have  a  meeting  with 
the  Resident,  Ovans  Sahib  (Lieutenant- Colonel  Ovans),  then  I  will  make  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  whole  of  these  matters.  I  am  (was)  a  servant,  and  it  is 
(was)  necessary  to  act  according  to  orders.  It  now  rests  with  the  Company's 
Government  irt  every  way  kindly  to  save  me  (meaning  to  protect  him  from  the 
Raja's  vengeance)." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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^tflte.  K^JVajVaftrc  o/"  a  Viiit  to  the  Australian  Colonies.     By  James  Backhottse. 
'.^ao    biiF.    >    .       8vo.,  pp.  644.   London -.  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

^'^ie  atitBor,'We '(if  ttiy  Society  of  ftfili^lils,  bir'QuiWceifs,  'iCcompanfed  by  Mr. 
Walker,  of  the  same  philanthropic  brotherhood,  set  out  from  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  in  the  year  1832,  on  a  tour  of  religion,  morality,  humanity,  or  benevolence, 
as  different  readers  may  designate  his  mission.  Qualified  in  every  essential  requi- 
site for  this  noble  undertaking,  by  the  possession  of  physical  power,  of  mental 
superiority,  of  moral  courage,  unlimited  enthusiasm,  and  a  mind  amply  stored  with 
general  knowledge,  few  men  could  have  been  found  more  exactly  resembling  such  a 
character  as  a  wise  and  benevolent  Providence  would  set  apart  for  the  work. 
These  excellent  and  rational  friends  took  in  no  less  a  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
their  usefulness  than  the  whole  of  our  Australasian  possessions,  and,  with  a  fear- 
lessness which  is  characteristic  of  the  mens  conscia  recti,  encountered  perils 
by  land,  perils  in  the  deep,  and  perils  of  wild  beasts,  in  the  performance  of  that 
vow  which  they  had  tacitly  made  to  benefit  the  most  forlorn  and  wretched  of  the 
human  race.  The  topography  of  the  countries  they  visited,  being  a  secondary 
object,  is  given  in  a  less  full  and  complete  manner  than  the  state  of  the  inhabitants, 
more  especially  of  the  convict  and  aboriginal  population.  Taking  as  a  maxim,  that 
both  classes,  being  British  subjects,  are  entitled  to  a  participation  in  all  the 
advantages  of  an  impartial  legislature,  they  naturally  declaim  against  the  abandon- 
ment, neglect,  and  extirpation  of  the  primitive  people  of  Australasia,  whose  lands 
we  have  unjustly  appropriated  to  our  use;  and  many  facts  related  of  these  injured 
tribes  should  be  repeated  by  every  journal  in  the  land,  until  the  legislature  shall 
yield  to  importunity  what  humanity  and  justice  have  appealed  for  in  vain.  At 
Ebenezer,  Mr.  Backhouse  addressed  the  people  frequently,  and  many  of  the  abori- 
gines cheerfully  and  attentively  heard  his  excellent  instructions.  He  observed  also, 
that  they  had  begun  very  generally  to  wear  clothing,  cease  to  knock  out  a  tooth  on 
the  transition  from  youth  to  manhood,  no  longer  disfigured  themselves  by  scari- 
fying, tattooing,  or  any  other  savage  process,  but,  in  a  fair  mercantile  way 
laboured  for  their  living,  p/t«  a  little  tobacco,  in  every  instance. — In  the  district  of 
New  Perth,  where  our  author — who  altogether  underrates  the  native-population  of 
these  countries — conceives  the  highest  injustice  has  perhaps  been  done  to  them  ; 
about  one  thousand  aborigines  survive  the  hostility  of  the  white  man.  "  It  is  true," 
he  observes,  "  they  are  an  uncivilized  people,  living  on  the  wild  produce  of  the 
earth,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  intelligent  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  treated  with 
injustice.  They  have  a  strong  claim  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  British  public, 
and  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  their  instruction,  and  for  preventing  the 
effusion  of  blood  which  sometimes  takes  place  through  mutual  retaliation  between 
them  and  the  whites,  and  at  other  times  through  their  own  barbarous  customs  and 
superstitions.  There  are  persons  in  Western  Australia  who  would  gladly  co- 
operate in  the  work,  but  the  colony  is  too  poor  to  do  much,  unless  the  principal 
supplies  were  furnished  from  Great  Britain."  Now,  although  the  preceding  was 
written  a.d.  1838,  every  syllable  of  it  is  unhappily  applicable  to  the  state  of  the 
same  improved  locality  in  the  present  progressing  measure  of  time  j  nor  do  we  see 
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any  ii^'ht  of  hope  breaking  through  Che  dark  cloud  of  fate  that  still  hang»abev« 
the  aborigines  of  Australasia/"""  ""  -i"^'"-"''*  '"•="!  v>"'r  is.iJona  oj  snr,  ,^:,t,,ri  ibrij  ^o 
1  here  is  much  interesting  informatidn  contained  m  tbls  produttion  relanve  tofne 
doubly-penal  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island,  which  was  first  colonized,  then  aban<> 
dosed  for  New  Norfolk,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  again  occupied  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  beauty,  fertility,  and  luxuri^mt  growth  of  vegetable  life  that  abound  in 
this  remote  island,  are  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Backhouse,  whose  gleanings 
la  the  natural  history  of  this  porlioa  of  Oceanica  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  in  that  branch  of  useful  literature.  When  our  author's  statements  of 
the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Australasian  shall  have  passed  away  and 
b;ecome  obsolete,  his  researches  in  natural  history  will  continue  to  confer  a  lasting 
value  on  his  Journal  of  Travels.  On  some  future  occasion,  we  shall  return  and 
quote  this  admirable  Work,  in  support  of  opinions  which  we  have  frequently 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  country ;  we  must,  for  the  present,  content  our- 
selves  by  'giving  the  following  extracts,  relative  to  the  success,  or  otherwise,  of 
Captain  Maconochie's  system  of  banishment,  with  compound  interest: — 

"  Captain  Maconochie's  system  of  penal  discipline  proposed  :— That  transportation  should  not 
be  for  specified  periods,  lest  the  offender  should  be  returned  upon  the  public  unreforraed,  but  that 
the  recovery  of  freedom  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  :  That  all  pri- 
soners should  be  first  sent  to  penal  settlements,  to  work  in  government  employment,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  oflfences  :  that  their  original  sentence  should  generally  determine  the  least  period 
of  such  punishment,  and  should  amount  to  one  or  two  years :  That  removal  from  penal  settle- 
ments should,  in  all  cases,  depend  on  good  conduct :  That  on  leaving  these  settlements,  the 
prisoners  should  enter  probatioiial  road-gangs,  in  groups  of  about  six  persons,  who  should  select 
one  another  as  companions,  and  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  one  of  another:  That  these  gangs 
should  ascend  a  progressive  scale,  toward  freedom,  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  acquirement 
of  certain  numbers  of  tickets  for  good  conduct,  which  tickets  should  be  daily  awarded,  and  should 
be  the  common  property  of  the  gang,  who  should  thus,  unitedly,  and  daily,  feel  the  effect  of  any 
neglect  of  any  one  of  their  number,  or  of  any  forfeiture  of  tickets  for  the  misconduct  of  such  a 
one:  That,  in  case  of  any  one  of  the  gang  proving  so  refractory  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  his 
companions  to  complain  of  him,  he  should,  on  conviction,  be  returned  to  the  penal  settlement, 
there  to  remain  till  the  period  for  which  he  should  be  returned  should  expire,  and  further,  until 
he  cotild  gain  the  confidence  of  five  others,  in  his  future  good  conduct,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
try  him  as  a  companion,  in  attempting  to  ascend  the  scale  of  reformation  :  That  ttie  five  parting 
with  such  a  refractory  companion,  should  descend  on  the  scale,  to  meet  the  one  who  should  be 
taken  from  the  penal  settlement,  to  supply  the  place  of  their  former  companion  :  That  having 
passed  this  probational  scale,  which  should  be  so  modified  as  to  require,  with  the  original  sen- 
tence, about  seven  years,  the  prisoners  should  become  so  far  free,  as  to  be  allowed  to  hire 
themselves  to  masters  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  own  labour,  out  of 
vfhich  they  should  provide  tlieir  own  food,  clotliing,  and  lodging :  And  that,  having  proved 
their  reformation  by  good  conduct,  for  a  suflicient  period,  under  these  circumstances,  they  should 
become  free." 

These  miserable  results  follow  from  the  system  which  Mr.  Backhouse  so  per-' 
spicuously  explains: — 

•'         ^  •'■i^.y,   -rf.v^i    o'/Ri)  -  .f   ^nri    nK   an.     ' 

"  20th.  Visited  the  hospital  and  jail.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  patients  was  a  man  who^e 
ankles  had  become  chafed  by  his  chains.  In  the  latter,  a  man  confined  for  indolence,  and 
awfully  blasphemous  language,  complained  of  his  sentence,  for  what  he  termed  a  frivolous  offence. 
No  person  can  be  long  In  Norfolk  Island  without  discovering,  that  he  is  indeed  amongst  a  people 
extremely  depraved.  His  ears  are  assailed  by  dreadfully  profane  laiiguage,  especially  if  the  pri- 
soners are  not  aware  of  bis  presence.  Other  crimes,  most  degrading  in  their  character,  are  not 
tmlrequent ;  and  to  avoid  punishment  for  offences,  perjury  is  committed  with  the  most  hardened 
recklessness. 

"  Awful  is  the  state  of  those  who  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity  !  This 
island,  beautiful  by  nature,  and  comparable  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  is  rendered,  not  only  a  moral 
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wilderness,  but  a  place  of  torment  to  these  men,  not  so  much  by  the  punishments  of  the  law,  as 
by  their  conduct  one  to  another.  Tliey  form  schemes  of  mischief,  and  betray  one  another ;  an4 
being  idly  disposed,  they  are  \ery  generally  chafed,  by  the  exertions  of  the  prisoner -overseers,  to 
keep  them  at  work.  Being  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  and  all  other  lands  being  so  distant,  the 
hope  of  escape  is  precluded.  This  renders  the  wicked  very  wretched,  particularly  men  Of  h«d^ 
conduct,  sentenced  for  life.  Those  of  reformed  character  might  be  moderately'  owftfrtfi^V J)WlMt> 
it,no«  for  the  society  of  the  depraved."  ,    ,     .     ..  i  i.i  m,,    .jui;  id  :u[T  .St-oqiuq 

•  ggniiiuatj  ifl'jiiv/  .neuvdyhBQ.  .it/i  vd  h-JdnDaab  vliBQidHijiT^  sib  ,bfii,I«i  aiomai  airfJ 
JUti.  fL^9f^kMk''!^f^/cAai'  i<^  '^M^^^  thS  SetdpHOddopUbmlraUHdii 

■  Jo  sSnsiP^Uil    >>.  Toi2mo.    London  :   Smith  &  Elder,  ComhUl.     >erfj  in  9j^bs!v/on:i 

Candidly  confessing  its  objects,  all  imputation  of  motives  must  be  suppressed,^ 
and  this  interesting  and  clearly- written  statement  of  the  present  condition  and' 
future  prospects,  must  be  received  as  no  unimportant  addition  to  our  colonial 
information.  The  author,  with  a  very  just  estimate  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  such  books  should  contain  and  convey,  has  given  a  most  satisfactory  descrip-' 
tion  of  the  shores,  harbours,  and  rivers,  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  various  districts 
of  the  settlement,  faithful  meteorological  returns,  and  highly  valuable  lists  of 
objects  of  natural  history.  These  include  not  merely  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
productions,  but  also  the  animal  kingdom,  in  all  the  varieties  which  it  exhibit*; 
here.  These  are  the  principal  features  with  which  the  intending  emigrant  should, 
be  made  familiar ;  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  can  alone  ensure  his  ulti-^ 
mate  success  in  a  new  and  uncultivated  region,  and  ignorance  of ,  them  can 
with  difficulty  be  ever  remedied  after  his  arrival  in  his  chosen  country.  It  is  in 
vain  for  an  emigrant  who  has  left  his  native  land  in  search  of  interest  for  his' 
capital,  more  continued  opportunity  and  wider  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  his  pecu- 
liar  talents  and  education,  to  complain  of  after-disappointment,  if  he  has  not  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  colony  to  which  he  has  migrated ; 
and  it  will  be  equally  vain  of  any  one  to  say,  that  he  has  not  had  the  means  of 
acquiring  such  necessary  information,  while  such  full,  clear,  and  well-arranged 
guide-books  as  this  now  before  us  are  placed  within  his  reach.  We  do  not  mean 
or  pretend  to  say  that  all  such  literary  offspring  as  "  Statements  published  under 
the  patronage  of  Public  Companies,"  should  receive  the  most  confiding  belief  of 
the  inexperienced — on  the  contrary,  we  have  made  it  our  duty  to  unveil  hypocrisy 
and  expose  falsehood  whenever  we  discovered  them  in  operation.  But  we  have 
ourselves,  from  personal  inquiry,  every  reason  to  credit  the  assertions  made  in  thlBi 
little  volume,  and  have,  from  the  commencement,  approved  of  the  conduct  of  tbi* 
energetic  Company,  and  admired  the  talent  displayed  by  some  of  its  officers.  Our 
readers  are  no  doubt  already  aware  of  the  sound  discretion  exercised  by  Mr.  Clif- 
ton, whose  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  these  pages,  in  the  selection  of  the 
site  of  Australind ;  a  step  in  which  his  own  good  sense  and  enlarged  views  were 
his  only  guides ;  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  city-plan  more 
worthy  of  such  a  site,  than  that  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  as  the  proposed 
disposition  of  Australind.  Embraced  between  two  unfailing  rivers,  and  washed 
in  front  by  the  deep  waters  of  Leschenhault  estuary,  commercial  facilities  of, 
incalculable  value  have  been  permanently  secured ;  and  in  the  internal  arrange- 
li^ents.  where  every  ielevated  spot  is  dedicated  to  some  public  purpose  requiring  a 
spacious  area,  a  convenient  level  is  maintained  in  the  public  streets,  and  circula- 
tion of  wholesome  air  unimpeded.  It  would  add  but  little  additional  value  to  our 
notice  of  this  excellent  and  methodical  account  of  Webtern  Australia — an  account 
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which  is  indispensable  to  those  uhoutto  emigrate,  and  will  be  read  with  no  incon- 
sidehtble  interest  by  every  one  who  feels  pleasure  in  being  assured  that  prosperity 
will  most  probably  atten  1  the  labours  of  his  countrymen  in  their  new  abode — to 
say,  that  it  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map,  to  which  the  authoritative  name 
of  Arrowsmith  is  attached.  Such,  although  necessary,  is  to  be  expected,  but 
%vithoHt  the  letter-press  delineation,  it  would  be  but  a  dead  letter  to  those  for 
whose  instruction  it  was  compiled. — A  few  words  more  we  wish  to  say  upon  one 
of  the  chief  chapters  of  this  little  volume,  that  which  speaks  of  the  Aborigines. 
Here  we  observe  several  interesting  facts,  all  tending  the  right  way,  namely* 
towards  the  path  of  humanity;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  writer  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  either  the  merits  or  defects  of  these  injured  people,  to  suggest 
the  best  course  of  treatment  for  the  future-  How  did  he  ascertain  that  "a 
man  obtains  his  wife  either  by  betrothment  or  inheritance,"  and  that  they  "  recog- 
nize degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which  marriage  is  improper"  (p.  110,  114), 
and,  in  another  place,  why  does  he  say  that  they  do  not  notice  any  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  leading  events  of  life?  The  fact  is,  they  know  nothing  of 
consanguinity,  of  the  divisions  of  time,  of  their  ages,  save  the  relation  of  old 
and  young,  of  laws  of  inheritance,  or  betrothments,  or  any  other  pledges.  But 
they  have  decidedly  an  idea  of  a  God,  and  of  a  future  state,  as  their  superstitions 
fully  testify.  All  these  speculations  are  out  of  place  both  here  and  in  the  volume 
before  us :  whatever  their  virtues  and  vices  may  be,  we  have  no  right,  divine  or 
human,  to  extirpate  them ;  and  what  an  appalling  thought  it  is,  that  in  order  to 
settle  the  spot  of  earth  now  called  Western  Australia,  three  thousand  human 
beings,  the  rightful  inheritors  of  the  soil,  ought  to  be  assassinated  !  We  do  not 
ascribe  this  doctrine  to  the  Company,  its  advisers,  or  the  author  of  the  little  work 
itself — but  our  readers  are  probably  not  aware  that  extirpation  has  been  frequently 
suggested,  as  the  means  by  which  the  aborigines  should  be  disposed  of,  and  in 
some  parts  of  our  southern  colonies  partially  adopted ! 


Art.  III. — A  Popular  History  of  British  India — Commercial  Intercourse  with  Ckina,lfc. 
By  W,  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.     London  :  J.  Madden  &  Co.  Leadenhall-st. 

The  lettered  experience  of  the  author  is  a  very  sufficient  security  to  the  public  for 
the  truthful  and  the  useful  character  of  this  volume.  In  a  clear,  historical,  atid 
nervous  style,  he  has  narrated  the  vicissitudes,  and  they  were  many,  that  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Continent  and  Peninsula  ;  reviewing  its  ear- 
liest periods,  and  continuing  the  chain  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  EUenborough  on  the 
Hindoo  shores.  This  impartial  and  popular  compilation  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  our  schools,  where  modern  history  is  now  shamefully  neglected,  and 
may  be  safely  admitted  into  the  family  library  as  an  authentic  memorial  in  which 
thousands  whose  relatives  are  located  in  that  vast  empire  are  deeply  interested. 
Dr.  Taylor  has  done  good  service  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  presenting  them 
with  this  admirable  abridgement  of  our  Anglo- Indian  history,  and  the  moment  he 
has  chosen  for  its  publication  is  singularly  happy.  As  new  editions  will  assuredly 
be  called  for,  provision  is  made  for  extension  without  injury  to  the  first  issue; 
a  practice  worthy  of  all  commendation.  We  would  suggest  also,  that  a  table  of 
contents  be  given,  consisting  of  the  chapter-heads,  which  would  furnish  an  excel- 
lent synopsis,  and  prove  an  useful  help  of  memory. 
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^,,  To  the  Eiliior  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

SUGGESTIONS,  UNDEU  CAPTAIN  FITZROV'3  NEW  BILL,  FOB  BETTER  REGULATION 
,' ,      OF  SHIP-MASTERS,  WITH  SECURITY  OF  OWNERS  AND  UNDERWRITERS. 

As  you  have  given  place,  in  youi-  last  month's  number,  to  my  "  Suggestions 
relative  to  Ship-masters,  Salvage,"  &c.  I  am  induced  to  add  a  few  more  sugges- 
tions ;  the  general  bearings  of  which  I  leave  for  the  consideration  and  discussion 
o£  your  readers,  should  you  deem  the  matters  animadverted  uponwortbyiof 
publicity.  /     t 

Firstly,  To  making  wages  and  disbursements  of  the  masters  recoverable  on  tfaia 
ship,  when  arrived  at  home  only,  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, many  objections,  I  am  aware,  can  be  taken  ;  but  as  the  law  now  stands,  there 
are  no  means  for  the  masters  coming  under  cognizance  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 
The  master's  redress  is  a  personal  one  against  the  owner,  and  the  latter  has  no 
cheap  means  for  expos^  or  punishment ;  and  which  together,  induce  dishonest  and 
heartless-minded  masters  to  help  themselves  in  various  ways,  to  any  extent,  and 
even  upon  the  ship  herself,  coute  qui  coute,  aware  that  they  have  no  other  security 
than  against  the  owner  personally, and  vice  versa:  the  consequences  of  which,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  have  been,  that,  when  they  choose  to  entertain  doubts,  right  or 
wrong,  of  their  owner's  responsibility,  they  set  the  agents  at  defiance,  and  act  as 
they  think  fit,  with  ship  and  earnings,  at  any  sacrifice  and  results  ;  and  for  which 
an  owner  may  perhaps,  once  in  his  life,  be  foolish  enough  to  prosecute,  if  he  can 
catch  the  masters  ;  but  as  this  makes  the  loss  and  injuries  greater,  they  are  gene- 
rally allowed  to  go  their  way.  They  proceed  to  other  out-ports  or  to  London, 
make  up  a  tale  with  references,  in  case  they  be  pressed,  and  secure  a  fresh  ship  by 
gratuity  to  a  broker  or  ship-auctioneer,  and  by  the  further  incentive  of  taking  £1 
per  month  under  current  wages.  I  can  cite  five  instances  of  the  above  kind,  of  a 
ruinous  and  infamous  nature,  which  have  occurred  in  the  Southern  Colonies 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  !  To  legislate  in  detail  for  these  oases,  would  be 
futile.  I  allude  to  them,  to  show  the  necessity  for  great  caution,  investigation, 
and  powers,  by  the  boards  proposed  under  Captain  Fitzroy's  new  bill — powers  to 
require  of  masters  and  mates  themselves  to  produce  written  certificates,  &c.,  from 
their  employers  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  for  the  boards  to  make  secret 
inquiries,  and  to  take  evidence,  &c.  viva,  voce,  or  by  declaration  ;  for  without  these 
powers  it  will  be  found,  not  only  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  real  tnerits 
generally,  (which  are  quite  as  essential  as  the  nautical  abilities,)  but  upon  open 
application  to  the  referees  A.  B.  C.  of  the  applicants,  information  will  be  with- 
held, under  doubtful  cases,  out  of  false  sympathy,  or  fear  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. Certainly,  it  is  better  that,  if  the  applicants  caiuiot  produce  written  testi- 
monials, and  the  other  general  proofs  to  be  required  in  support  of  other  representa- 
tions be  not  fully  and  satisfactorily  adduced  and  supported,  the  rejection  should  be 
fearlessly  decided  on,  rather  than  owners,  shippers,  underwriteis,  emigrants,  and 
others,  should  be  deceived  by  committing  their  property  and  lives  to  the  care, 
custody,  and  integrity  of  doubtful  men.  We  have  Lloyd's  Registry  and  Clas- 
sification of  Ships  ;  why  not  of  the  masters  ?  This  would  give  second-rate  men  a 
chance  of  employ,  by  those  who  thought  fit ;  whilst  third-rate  men  might  pass 
perhaps  as  mates  of  first  or  second  class  ;  and  thus  underwriters  and  passengers, 
as  well  as  shippers,  would  at  once  see,  j  udge,  and  act  accordingly. 

It  may  be  said,  that  such  powers  are  inquisitorial.  Not  in  the  least,  for  those 
who  have  nothing  to  fear.     Let  the  means  and  the  measures  be  full  and  efficient, 
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or"A()!'lt'^— 1inS''th^^'un[t(ei4{wM''geneiul1y  a^^  interested  in  seeing  to 

this  !  It  may  be  less  important  to  those  who  fully  insure  their  old  ships,  to  carry 
goods  and  passengers  for  freight  only,  and  that  being  mainly  paid  in  advance  ;  but ' 
for  those  who  only  partially  insure  their  ships,  and  load  and  trade  them  upon  their 
own  account,  the  ability,  honour,  and  integrity  of  the  master  and  first  mate,  are 
all  important  and  vital ;  and  for  such  tested  men,  ^-20  and  £10  per  month  wages 
would  at  the  end  of  a  voyage,  be  found  a  security  and  saving.  But  I  urge  the 
making  it  illegal  for  broker,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly, ,  to 
receive  any  reward  for  recommending  or  obtaining  any  ship,  master,  or  mat6.  I 
can  speak  of  the  abuses  and  evils  arising  herefrom.  Yours,  &c.  "''''"' 

rjig^i  srai,  G.  T.  W. 

N.  B.— That  a  distinct  form,  of  log  and  journal  combined,  shall  tk  IMd  down  and  enforced  upon 

master  and  male,  is  undeniably  essential,  as  simple,  by  numbering  the  left  and  right-hand 

page*  the  same,  making  tte  forjjaer  fqjr^the  log,  aud  tUe  latferlbr  tbe  journal,  &c.— G. T.  W 

•ii(w  .Jmii'qsf'j  yy^OT  /'.  (ilrw  Iiaii  sv/  ir 

To  the  Editor'  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

THE  COLONIAL  BANK. 

Sir, — If  public  writers  will  reason  with  laxity,  the  actions  of  public  bodies 
will  become  more  and  more  relaxed.  You  must  reason  with  severity.  The 
observations  you  make  on  the  Colonial  Bank  are  just  in  part ;  but  in  part  they 
are  singularly  wanting  in  penetration.  The  sum  existing  in  suspended  bills  was 
^£192,000.  On  this,  a  loss  of  £80,000  was  assured.  Now,  how  on  earth  could 
an  establishment  only  newly  set  up  meet  such  a  loss  in  one  year,  or  two  at  most, 
without  the  most  culpable  negligence  or  dishonesty  ?  How  on  earth  could  more 
than  double  this  sum  be  advanced  to  doubtful  customers,  who  allowed  their  bills  to 
be  suspended,  but  by  collusion  with  the  officers  of  the  bank — or,  gross  negligence 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  officers?  /say  to  you.  Sir,  that  the  Directors 
owed  an  example  to  the  public,  and  a  satisfaction  to  the  royal  charter,  in  announcing, 
with  the  loss,  the  dismissal  of  the  manager,  or  managing  committee,  from  the^er-" 
vice  of  the  corporation.  *" 

As  to  what  you  say  of  dividends,  that  is  mere  "  humbug  ;"  because  the  Baftk' 
of  England  has  divided  upwards  of  8  per  cent,  on  an  average,  for  150  years  ;  because 
the  Bank  of  France  divides  12  per  cent.  No  bank  ought,  self  evidently,  to  be 
permitted  to  exist,  which  does  not  pay  as  dividend  double  the  current  interest  on 
paid  securities,  as  there  is  the  risk  and  the  business  to  reckon.  This,  I  say,  is 
self-evident.     A  West  India  bank  ought  to  pay  8  per  cent  dividend  with  ease. 

Observe  the  action  of  the   Bank  of  France  in  a  year  of  unexampled  pressUi^' 
and  distress: —  .c        r    . 

"  Count  d'Argout,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Prance,  has  just  made  his  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  establishment  for  the  year  1842.  It  appears  from  it,  that  during  the  year  the  total 
amount  of  the  central  bank  and  its  branches  was  1,268  millions  of  francs;  which,  compared  with 
1841,  gives  an  augmentation  of  51  millions;  but  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  years  1834,  1835, 
and  1836,  and  compare  it  with  the  average  of  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  (fi£  increate  of  business  becomes 
much  more  striking.  For  the  first  triennial  period  here  named,  the  annual  average  was  693  mil- 
lions; for  the  second,  it  was  1,313  millions.  The  amount  of  bills  on  Paris  discounted  by  the 
Bank  in  1842  was  935,510,875  fr.,  being  «8  millions  more  than  in  1841.  The  discounts  by  the 
branch  banks  in  the  departments,  amounted  to  8  millions,  being  5  millions  more  than  in  1841.  Of 
the  bills  discounted  in  Paris,  nearly  two-thirds  were  for  sums  below  1,000  fr. ;  but  the  uhoie  amount- 
of  hills  dishonoured  was  ONLY  22,147  fr.,  and  of  this  the  Bank  received  17,365  fr.  at  a  later  period.",. 

In  transactions  of  upwards  of  fifty  millions  sterling,  what  is  the  utmost  amount 
and  bss  in  dishonoured  bills     The  amount,  not  1,000 — the  loss,  about  4,800  fr. 
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or  not  -£200  ;  and  this  not  yet  certain  !  1 !    In  England,  we  are  over-lax  in  care,  in 

prudence,  and,  above  all,  in  honesty  ,-  and  unless  you  reason  with  more  justice,  and 

give  such  examples  as  the  Bank  of  France,  we  shall  only  decUne^<?|?»^6^(^  fP-lfPfffJ.a 

Your  Obedient  Servant,  '       .i;      c  .it  ic  t 

,iyis.  18th  Feb.  18^„,:ed,  lo  ^Jag^jm  b„B  ;^,^EST  INDIAN,  ;    ,  „; 

ta^i..,  ii.  ,  t   ,..,,  f>(.^    „,.:7rTr7TTT-,i..,o         And  Constant  Subsm^tfj^ 

d6i  a^iKEXTRACT  OP  A  PRIVATE  LETTER  PROM  COLOMBO,  CEYLONii^J  Is  bluow 

Dear  Father, — •  •  •  •  •    I  have  just  been  to  Orleans,  about  100  miles  up  the' 

country,  elephant  hunting,  with  an  old  brother  officer,  W. of  the  rifles; 

his  father  was  in  the  same  regiment  with  you,  and  is  now  in  the  21st  fusileers, 
which  regiment  he  commands.  We  were  very  unlucky  in  finding  game  ;  however 
we  succeeded  in  killing  nine  elephants,  besides  several  deer,  wild  pigs,  &c.  &c. 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  perilous  nature  of  this  service,  by 
describing  an  encounter  we  had  with  a  rogue  elephant,  which  are  always  the  most 
dangerous,  having  been  driven  out  of  the  herd  for  misconduct.  We  were  watch- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  large  tank,  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  for  the  herds 
to  come  down  and  drink,  when  one  of  our  scouts  brought  word  that  there  was 
an  elephant  drinking  on  the  other  side  of  a  small  patch  of  jungle.  We  instantly 
tossed  up  for  the  first  shot,  the  uniform  practice  on  all  such  occasions,  and  it 
fell  to  my  lot.  Creeping  through  the  jungle,  we  discovered  the  wild  creature 
standing  in  the  water;  it  was  evident  that  he  smelt  us,  but  could  not  make 

out  where  we  were.     I  was  first,  and  W just  behind  me,  with  our  guns 

ready  cocked:  the  instant  I  was  out  of  the  jungle,  he  ran  towards  me,  at  the 
same  time  pouring  forth  a  tremendous  roar,  and  charging  most  furiously. 
I  waited  firmly  till  he  came  within  about  fifteen  paces,  before  I  fired ;  and 
I   saw   plainly  that  the   ball  struck   him    too  high    up   in  the   forehead   to  do 

him  any  mischief,    merely  knocking   the  dust  out  of   his  head.      W now 

fired  his  two  barrels  at  him,  and  shot  him  right  through  the  trunk  ;  he  was  now 

within  eight  paces  of  me,  but  luckily  W 's  fire  had  made  him  turn  his  head, 

so  that  I  got  a  side-shot  at  his  ear,  which  is  the  most  fatal  spot,  and  killed  him  as 
dead  as  a  stone.  He  was  not  a  very  large  elephant,  but  a  more  determined  one 
I  never  saw.  Having  cut  off  his  tail,  and  reloaded  our  pieces,  we  returned  to  our 
hiding  place.  There  concealing  ourselves  for  about  an  hour,  the  jungle  round 
us  began  cracking  suddenly  in  all  directions,  and  a  more  splendid  sight  than  now 
presented  itself,  1  had  never  before  seen — thirty-nine  elephants  slowly  treading 
their  way  to  the  tank  in  single  file,  led  by  the  most  tremendous  beast  I  ever 
beheld.  Observing  a  breathless  silence,  and  keeping  perfectly  out  of  sight,  we 
let  them  all  get  well  into  the  water,  and  then  blazed  away  at  them  right  and  left. 
We  brought  down  four  of  the  largest,  yet  after  all,  felt  but  little  glory  in  the 
sport — it  is  not  worthy  of  a  true  sportsman  to  kill  these  noble  animals  in  herds, 
you  might  just  as  well  shoot  so  many  bullocks.  Indeed,  a  wild  buffalo  is  a  much 
more  dangerous  animal ;  I  fired  eleven  shots  at  one  the  other  day  before  I  killed 
him  ;  he  got  up  and  charged  me  every  time,  even  with  his  legs  broken  and  }Ai' 
body  like  a  sieve.  '  j' 

I  dare  say  my  uncle  W would  like  to  hear  about  the  elephants,  as.  Jie„i 

was  once  a  genuine  sportsman.  However,  if  he  should  take  no  interest  in  my 
description  of  an  elephant  hunt,  I  know  he  will  in  the  happiness  of  the  hunter. 

Believe  me  ever,  dear  Father, 

H.  J.  U. 


.wai7^..r 


s    bir.od    no    v/3(l(noH     moil 
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Letters  and  journals  to  tttie  2iid  of 
January  have  been  received.  The  in- 
telligence whicli  thej'  bring,  though 
not  of  the  exciting  interest  of  some 
mails  of  last  year,  is  satisfactory,  as 
proving  that  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
so  much  desired  in  our  Eastern  pos- 
sessions have  been  thoroughly  eatab- 
lished. 

The  different  corps  of  the  army  under 
the  command  of  Gen. Pollock  had  cross- 
ed the  Sutlege,  and  after  their  fatigues 
and  their  suiferings,  their  campaigns 
and  their  battles,  the  soldiers  were 
about  to  enjoy  their  triumph  and  their 
rewards.  The  Governor-General,  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  a  portion 
of  the  army  of  reserve,  was  present  at 
Ferozepore  on  their  arrival  in  the  Brit- 
ish territory,  to  welcome  them.  The 
batta  promised,  and  the  medals,  were 
about  to  be  distributed  with  a  liberal 
hand,  and  general  rejoicing  appeared 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Various 
exaggerated  reports  had  been  circu- 
lated about  a  sort  of  plague  resembling 
the  small-pox  having  broken  out  in  one 
of  the  corps,  but  the  correct  version 
showed  that  the  malady  was  of  a  mild 
form,  and  committed  no  ravages.  Seve- 
ral officers,  however,  had  died  on  the 
inarch. 

There  were  also  rumours  about  jea- 
lousies and  bickerings  stated  to  prevail 
among  the  Generals,  but  exaggeration 
had,  it  would  appear,  crept  into  most 
of  the  statements  circulated  on  the 
subject.  It  would  not  be  strange  if 
hereafter  it  became  manifest  that  the 
whole  of  the  complaints  were  founded 
upon  mistakes. 

Among  the  events  which  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  Indian  journals 
during  the  month  of  December,  the 
proclamation  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
addressed  "  to  all  the  princes,  and 
chiefs,  and  people  of  India,"  and  alrea- 
dy so  notorious  here,  had  given  rise  to 
the  must  extraordinary  comments.     It 


appears  to  have  met  with  no  favour  in 
any  quarter. 

The  navigation  of  the  Indus  and  its 
tributary  rivers  had  attracted  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  Government. 

There  were  different  reports  in  cir- 
culation respecting  the  disturbed  state 
of  Cabul,  where  the  young  son  of  Schah 
Soojah,  Schah  Poore,  still  maintained 
himself,  as  did  his  brother,  Sufter  Jung, 
at  Candahar.  The  adherents  of  Akhbar 
Khan  asserted  that  he  would  soon  be  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  would 
take  the  government  from  the  feeble 
sovereign  of  Cabul.  Dost  Mahommed 
had  an  interview  with  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough at  Loodianah  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  was  to  proceed  with 
an  escort  to  Peshawur,  where  he  was 
to  reside  for  some  time,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Sikh  government.  The 
intention  of  the  Governor-General  to 
observe  neutrality  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cabul  government  was  avowed  expli- 
citly. 

The  rumour  of  Tharawaddie's  death 
has  been  contradicted.  He  appears 
now  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
inutility,  on  his  part,  of  trying  any 
struggle  with  the  British  power  in  the 
East. 

Calcutta.  —  The  money  market  of 
Calcutta  has  experienced  vicissitudes  ; 
the  favourable  disposition  lately  mani- 
fested is  no  longer  apparent ;  on  the 
contrary,  much  tightness  is  experienced 
in  monetary  transactions ;  there  is  no 
positive  scarcity  of  money,  for  the  re- 
ceipts of  bullion  and  specie  have  been 
considerable,  and  the  re-opening  of  the 
Government  Treasury  for  advances  on 
shipments  testifies  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  public  resources ;  yet 
there  is  difficulty  in  particular  transac- 
tions ;  the  Bengal  Bank,  now  possess- 
ing a  monopoly  ,in  operations,  (conse- 
quent on  the  contracted  means  of  the 
Union  Bank,)  having  raised  its  rate  on 
loans  on  deposits  one-half  per  cent,  on 
the  quotations  which    formerly   held. 
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with  distrust  in  the  bazaar  in  specula- 
ti\e  operations — has  occasioned  the 
difficulties  to  which  we  allude. 

Bengal.  —  The  following  exhibits 
the  comparative  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  treasure  for  tiie  last 
month:  — 

Nov.  1842.  Nov.  1841. 

Compv's  Ruppes.  Comp)''s  Rupees. 
Imports,         16,71, Sf)2  10,60,141 

Exports,  11,000  20,415 

Bombay. — There  was  much  talk  in 
Bombay  relative  to  an  intrifiue  got  up 
by  certain  natives  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  Chief  of  Guzerat,  called 
the  Guicowar,  to  advance  a  large  sum 
of  money,  even  to  the  amount  of . 50. 000/. 
which,  as  those  parties  pretended,  was 
to  be  expended  among  certain  high  in- 
fluential personages,  in  order  to  gain 
some  advantages  for  that  Indian  prince. 
The  Bombay  Government,  having  been 
apprized  of  the  intrigue,  ordered  an 
examination  of  the  papers  of  an  old 
merchant,  named  Dackdee  Dadajee, 
and  of  others.  The  old  merchant  does 
not  appear  to  be  personally  engaged  in 
the  intrigue,  but  the  complicity  of  others 
has  been  laid  bare  by  the  decided  mea- 
sures adopted.  The  necessity  is  evi- 
dent of  being  continually  on  the  alert 
to  parry  those  intrigues  which  are 
usually  concocted  with  all  the  clever- 
ness of  Kastern  cunning,  and  so  as  to 
involve  the  unwary,  however  innocent, 
in  the  most  impleasant  consequences. 

An  examination  was  going  forward 
into  the  means  of  rendering  the  Custom- 
house of  Bombay  more  efficient 

ScmDE. —  The  intelligence  from 
Scinde  is  interesting  and  important. 
The  announcement  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Ameers  of  Hy- 
derabad sent  home  by  the  last  mail  was 
premature. — A  demand  had  been  made 
upon  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  for  their 
assent  to  a  treaty,  by  which  Kurrachee 
and  Tatta,  and  a  strip  of  land  extend- 
ing along  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  with 
the  towns  and  forts  of  Sukkur,  Bukkur, 
and  Roree,  and  as  far  as  their  territory 
reached,  should  be  made  over  to  the 
Company.  The  .\meers  appeared  at 
first  eager  to  make  a  determined  resist- 
ance, but  the  presence  of  the  British 
army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  diiuinisbed  that  eagerness. 


Hyderabad. — Major  Outram,  who 
was  removed  in  November  from  the 
Political  Agency  at  Hyderabad,  had 
early  in  December  received  orders 
from  the  Governor-General  to  resume 
those  functions,  as  his  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  rulers  is 
likely  to  prove  advantageous.  He 
started  from  Bombay  on  board  a 
steamer  on  the  16th  of  December,  to 
proceed  to  join  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
to  conclude  the  arrangements  which  it 
was  expected  wouldbe  speedily  effected 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 

BuNDELKUND. — The  victories  in 
AfTghanistan  and  China  had  produced 
the  effect  of  quieting  even  the  most 
disturbed  parts  of  the  Bundelkund 
district.  It  was  asserted  that  some 
documents  had  been  discovered  which 
tended  to  implicate  the  deposed  .Sove- 
reign of  Hindostan,  or,  as  he  is  called, 
the  descendant  of  the  Great  Mogul  in 
those  disturbances.  The  vigilance  of  the 
Governor  has,  however,  neutralized  all 
attempts  on  his  part,  and  on  that  of  his 
abettors,  to  create  confusion  in  India. 

Ferozepore. — The  Governor-Gen- 
neral  reached  Ferozepore  on  the  9th 
of  December,  and  was  received  by  the 
whole  "  Army  of  Reserve"  which 
marched  out  on  the  Loodianah  Road, 
on  purpose  to  receive  his  lordship. 
About  half-past  seven  o'vlock  in  the 
morning  the  Right  Hon.  tlie  Governor- 
General  made  his  appearance,  attired 
in  a  plain  blue  frock-coat,  and  trousers 
(as  far  as  you  could  judge  from  the 
dust  that  covered  them)  of  a  dark  mix- 
ture, and  wearing  on  his  head  a  forage 
cap  devoid  of  peak,  encircled  by  a 
broad  gold  band,  and  riding  a  blood- 
looking  bay  horse,  whose  appointments 
were  merely  the  usual  hunting-saddle 
and  bridle  in  common  use  among 
gentlemen.  He  was  met  by  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Commander-in-chief  at 
the  right  of  the  line,  attended  by  all  his 
suite,  which  was  still  more  augmented 
by  the  presence  of  all  the  general- 
officers  of  divisions,  and  the  whole 
cortege  were  in  full  uniform.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  rode  along  with 
him  down  the  line  on  his  right,  some 
little  distance  ahead  of  the  gay  throng 
that  had  accompanied  him  when  he 
set  out ;  and  as  his  lordsliip.  passed 
onward  down  the  line,  he  raised  bis 
cap  from  his  head  on  passing  the 
Royal  standards  and  colours  of  regi- 
ments,    and    salaanx'd    in    the    most 
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approved  manner  to  each  European 
and  native  oflicer,  as  he  passed  them 
with  their  swords  lowered  to  the 
salute  ;  indeed,  judging  from  his 
Lordship's  expression  of  countenance, 
be  seemed  extremely  pi  -aseri  at  the 
sight  presented  to  him.  His  Lordship's 
camp  was  near  the  race-course. 

The  folloiving  officers  died  during 
the  march  of  the  troops  from  Pesbawur 
to  Ferozepore. — 

Lieutenants  Sayers,  Pender,  and 
Trilton,  of  her  Majesty's  31st  foot. 

Lieutenant  Frere,  of  her  Majesty's 
1 3th  Light  Infantry. 

Captain  White  of  the  Sd'Dragoons. 

Captain  Hoppe  of  the  16th  Native 
Infantry. 

Captain  Webster  of  the  43d  Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Terry,  from  the  effects  of 
a  wound  received  in  the  Khybur  Pass. 

General  Orders  bv  the  Right  Hon. 
THE  Governor-General  of  India. 

THE    FIGHT    AT    ISTALIFF. 

Secret  Department, 
Camp  Dbarumkote,  Dec.  6,  1842. 

The  following  despatch,  this  day  re- 
ceived from  Major-GeneralPollock,  CB. 
transmitting  copies  of  letters  from  Ma- 
jor-General  M'Caskill,  K  H.,  omitted 
in  his  report  of  the  operations  against 
Istaliff,  dated  the  30th  of  September 
last,  is  now  published  for  general  in- 
formation. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  India, 

T.  H.  Maddock, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India 
with  the  Governor-General. 

[We  have  no  room  for  General  Pol- 
locks  despatch,  but  the  following  is 
General  M'Caskill's  letter  : — ] 

.♦•  From  Major-General  M'Caskill,  K.H. 
commanding  Infantry  Division,  to 
Captain  Ponsonby,  Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General. 

"  Camp  Khwaja  Ruwash,  Oct.  6,  1842. 
"Sir, — The  troops  entrusted  to  my 
charge  for  a  special  service  in  Kohistan, 
having  pitched  their  tents  at  this  place 
previously  to  returning  to  their  respec- 
tive encampments,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  requesting  you  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  Major- General  Pol- 
lock, (\B.,  to  some  points  which,  in  the 


hurry  of  our  active  operations,  I  iiad 
neglected  to  dwell  upon.  I  have  al- 
ready intimated  that  Brigadier  Stacy's 
report  of  the  part  borne  by  his  brigade 
in  the  capture  of  Istaliff,  on  the  29th 
ultimo,  did  not  reach  me  till  the  2nd 
instant.  It  will  ever  be  matter  of  regret 
to  me  if  this  incidental  delay  should 
prevent  the  merits  of  some  of  the  officers 
and  troops  under  me  being  prominently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Governor-General  and  his  Excel- 
lency the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
brunt  of  the  action  certainly  fell  on  the 
Infantry  Corps  and  Sappers  of  Briga- 
dier Tulloch's  brigade,  but  the  credit  of 
turning  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  of 
allowing  him  no  respite  or  breathing 
time  on  that  line,  of  aiding  and  com- 
pleting the  capture  of  the  town,  when 
its  possession  was  hotly  disputed  from 
behind  walls  and  from  the  tops  of 
houses,  from  court-yards,  and  of  wind- 
ing streets  built  on  steep  declivities,  is 
due  to  the  regiment  under  Brigadier 
Stacy.  My  commendations  have  been 
especially  earned  by  Major  G.  Browne 
and  her  Majesty's  41st  regiment,  for  the 
share  they  took  in  these  gallant  efforts, 
and  for  the  exemplary  humanity  dis- 
played by  the  men  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate families  of  ttie  vanquished. 
That  corps  was  zealously  emulated  and 
supported  by  the  42nd  Native  Infantry 
under  Major  Clarkson,  and  the  43d 
under  Major  Nash.  In  addition  to  the 
services  of  Major  Saunders,  as  Field 
Engineer,  I  ought  to  have  remarked  on 
the  distinguished  gallantry  with  which 
he  accompanied  the  heads  of  columns 
in  the  advance  of  Brigadier  Tulloch 
against  the  gardens  and  town.  Neither 
must  I  leave  without  record  the  marked 
intrepidity  of  Lieutenant  Mayne,  De- 
puty Assistant-Quartermaster-General, 
in  pointing  out  the  path  of  the  same 
column  amidst  the  hottest  of  the  fire  and 
in  aiding  in  following  up  the  victorj-. 
I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  light 
companies  of  her  Majesty's  41st  and  42d 
and  43rd  Native  Infantry,  covered  the 
manoeuvres  of  their  own  brigade.  This 
onset  was  led  very  bravely  by  Lieu* 
tenant  Evans,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  in  the  town  (and  was  succeeded 
in  command  by  Lieutenant  Madden), 
and  by  Lieutenant  Woollen,  42nd  Na- 
tive Infantry,  and  Captain  Macpherson, 
43rd  Native  Infantry,  I  have,  &c. 

John  M'Caskill,  Major-General^ 
Commanding  Infantry  Division. 
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Cabool.^ — The  CalcMta.  Eruflishman 
publishes  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  dated  November  18,  direct  from 
Cabool,  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  Akbar  Khan,  instead  of  having 
fled,  as  formerly  stated,  to  Candahar,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamian,  where 
troops  are  being  collected  to  aid  him  in 
regaining  possession  of  Cabool.  The 
party  of  the  Sirdar  will,  no  doubt, 
receive  Dost  Mahomed  with  open  arms, 
and  use  their  endeavours  to  restore  him 
to  the  throne  he  formerly  occupied. 

"  Mahommed  Meerza  Klian,  the  rival 
of  the  Persian  Chief,  and  friend  of  the 
Barukzees,  has  gained  possession  of 
Bamian,  where  he  is  collecting  men 
and  grain  to  support  Mahommed  Akbar 
Khan,  who  is  said  to  have  reached 
within  the  distance  of  20  koss  of  that 
place.  He  will  stop  here  for  a  few 
days  to  see  how  the  people  of  Cabool 
are  disposed  towards  him.  If  he 
succeeds  in  his  intrigues,  and  they 
prevail  on  the  city  to  favour  his  cause, 
he  will  soon  come  down,  otherwise  he 
intends  to  remain  there  for  the  present 
winter.  The  chief  of  Koholum  (who 
has  always  given  the  Barukzees  an 
asylum,  against  the  wish  of  the  British 
authorities),  has  now  escorted  Mahom- 
med Akbar  Khan  with  11,000  Ozbeg 
horsemen,  and  he  'has  besides  those 
2,000  more  belonging  to  the  members 
of  the  family  and  himself.  The  family 
of  the  priest  of  Cabool,  is  also  with 
bim,  and  he  himself  is  gone  to  collect 
(he  people  at  Kohistan,  and  bring  them 
to  assist   Mahommed   Akbar    against 


Cabool.  The  inhabitants  are  return- 
ing to  the  city,  and  repaii-ius  the  places 
which  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  • 
British  array.  Prince  Shapoor  has 
not  more  than  100  men  with  himself, 
and  the  people  wonder  at  his  remaining 
behind.  He  is  merely  a  nominal 
shadow  of  the  Sadazaee  family,  and 
has  no  power.  The  minister  and  the 
chiefs  are  already  against  each  other, 
and  several  individuals  have  left  the 
Persian  Chief,  friend  of  Mohun  Lai, 
and  gone  over  to,';  jdi^l'  Akbar  at 
Bamian." 

In  the  Delhi  Gazette  of  the  21st  Dec. 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  murder 
of  the  Envoy,  which  is  not  only  more 
circumstantial  in  its  details  than 
hitherto  published,  but  affords  a  good 
deal  of  information  which  is  wholly 
new  to  us.  If  true,  it  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  intended  treachery  of  Sir  W. 
M'Naghten ;  that  officer  being  as 
clearly  proved  guilty  of  plotting  against 
one  of  the  chiefs  with  whom  he  was 
negotiating,  as  Akbar  Khan  is  now 
known  to  be,  of  imbruing  his  bunds  in 
the  Envoy's  blood.  You  will  observe 
it  stated,  that  had  not  Captain  Law- 
rence— the  commander  of  the  escort — 
left  his  men  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
ference, the  Sepoys  would  probably 
have  maintained  their  ground,  and 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  whole  party  ! 

Lieutenant  A.  Crawford,  of  the  3rd 
B.  N.  I.  (late  of  the  Shah's  cavalry), 
gives  the  only  clear  and  connected 
account  of  the  events  at  Ghuznee  during 
the  rebellion. 
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Date  of  leaving 
London. 


Arrived  at  Bombay, 
(via  Suez,  Aden,  &c.) 


Arrived  at 
Madras. 


Arrived  at  Calcutta 
(in  Divisions.) 
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(Via  Marseilles.) 
January  4.. .1841 
February  4.. 

March  4 

Aprils,.,..  , 
'May  4.,.,.. 
June  5 ..... . 

July  5 

August  4. . . . 
September  6. 
October  4 . . . 
November  4. 
December  4 . 
January  4 . . .  1842 
Feb(U;«ry  4 . . 


February  13 .  .per  Victoria 

March  14 Berenice 

April  10.........  J...  Victoria 

Ma]t  8.. .1:  .lu  ..:2 /.Cleopatra 
June  6.  .,.^.^>f.ei>v Auckland 
July  7. . .... .....1 . .  .Victoria 

August  5 Cleopatra 

September  6 Berenice 

October  11 Victoria 

Kovember  10 Cleopatra 

December  12 Berenice 

January  15,  1842 Victoria 

February  12 Cleopatra 

March  14 Berenice 


February  20  . . 

March  21 

April  18 

May  m 

June  15 

July  13 

August  12 

September  13.. 
October  18. . . . 
November  16 . . 
December  19.. 
Janu.ary  21 


February  21,  arc . 

March  2.'?,  &c 

April  19,  &c 

May  16,  &c 

June  16,  &c 

July  18,  &c 

August  19,  &c 

September  18,  &c. 
October  22,  &c.. . 
November  20,  ftc . 
December  22,  &c. 
January  25,  &c. . . 
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CHINA. 

The  news  from  China  comes  down 
to  the  19th  of  November  from  Macao, 
to  the  15th  from  Hong-Kong,  and  to 
the  end  of  October  from  Chusan. 

The  last  division  of  the  fleet,  having 
left  the  Yang-Tze-Kiang  river,  had  on 
the  17th  of  October  reached  Chusan, 
where  a  portion  of  the  troops  was  to  be 
stationed  for  a  time;  other  portions 
were  stationed  at  Amoy  and  Hong- 
Kong.  The  latter  place  is  thriving, 
and  a  proposal  had  been  made  for 
erecting  a  theatre  there.  There  were 
various  decrees  published  by  the  Em- 
peror,  in  which  the  national  dislike  of 
the  Tartars  to  all  foreigners  was  in 
some  measure  concealed,  and  a  wish  to 
maintain  the  "  everlasting  peace  "  exhi- 
bited. English  merchants  and  their 
"  families"  are  to  be  permitted,  accord- 
ing to  those  decrees,  to  reside  at  Can- 
ton, at  Fowchowfoo,  at  Amoy,  Ning- 
poo,  and  Shanghae ;  and  their  ships 
are  to  have  places  for  repairs.  Hong- 
Kong  is  ceded  in  perpetuity  as  a  colony 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Hong,  or  mo- 
nopoly, merchants  are  to  be  abolished. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  expected 
to  arrive  at  Hong-Kong  towards  the 
end  of  November  or  beginning  of  De- 
cember, in  order  to  carry  on  the  nego- 
tiations respecting  the  commercial  tariff'. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  intended,  it  was  stated,  to  sail 
for  Calcutta  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. 

Several  of  the  regiments  appear  to 
have  suiTered  severely  from  sickness. 
The  Chinese  were  repairing  all  their 
fortifications. 

The  second  instalment  of  the 
21,000,000  dollars  is  likely,  it  is  said, 
to  be  paid  early  in  the  spring ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  probability  wh-ich 
exists  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  our 
claims,  barracks  are  about  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  troops  at  Chusan,  for 
which  purpose  an  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Chinese  for  building  mate- 
rials* and  workmen. 

The  practice  of  kidnapping  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  and  two  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
98th  regiment  have  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  falling  victims  to  it. 

The  shipwrecked  crews  of  the  Ann 
and  the  Nerbndda  have  not  yet  been 
delivered  up,  but  Her  Majesty's  brig 


Serpent  has  been  despatched  to  For- 
mosa to  demand  them,  and  the  measure 
will,  it  is  expected,  prove  successful. 
There  is  a  report,  however,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  the  prisoners. 

From  Hong-Kong  we  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  H.  M.  ships  Blonde,  Modeste, 
and  Columbine,  with  treasure,  and  also 
of  the  Belleisle  and  Jupiter,  together 
with  about  twenty  transports.  The 
Plenipotentiary  was  expected  in  De- 
cember, and  it  was  said  Sir  H.  Gough 
would  soon  proceed  to  Calcutta  in  the 
Marion,  and  thence  sail  to  England, 
touching  at  Madras  on  his  way.  Of  the 
intended  departure  of  the  Admiral 
nothing  was  known. 

Captain  Balfour,  of  the  Madras  Ar- 
tillery, has  been  appointed  Consul- 
General  in  China,  and  is  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Shanghae.  The  selec- 
tion of  this  officer  for  the  responsible 
situation  in  question,  has  given  general 
satisfaction. 

Major-General  Lord  Saltoun  is  in 
command  of  the  force  at  Hong-Kong, 
and  Major-General  Schoedde  of  that 
at  Chusan. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
troops  to  be  left  at  Chusan,  Amoy,  and 
Hong-Kong : — 

At  Chusan. — Head-quarters  of  H. 
M.'s  55th  regiment,  left  wing  18th 
Royal  Irish,  2d  Madras  N.  I.,  1st 
company  Madras  Artillery,  50  Sappers 
and  Miners. 

At  Amo}^ — A  wing  of  H.  M.'s  55th 
or  I8th,  a  wing  of  41  st  Madras  N.  1.,  a 
quarter  of  a  company  of  European  Ar- 
tillery. 

The  following  extract  from  a  private 
circular  announces  the  late  reductions 
effected  in  the  duties  at  Canton,  and 
the  opening  of  the  tea  trade : — 

■  •-  "  Macao,  Nov.  14,  1842. 

*  V  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  advise  you  that  the 
Hong  merchants  have  made  the  follow- 
ing reductions  in  the  duties  exacted 
at  Canton,  during  the  war,  on  the  un- 
dermentioned articles,  viz. : — 

"  2  Taels  per  pecul  on  tea. 
"5  Dollars  do.  on  Nankin  silk. 
"  1  Tael  do.  on  Canton  silk. 
"  3  Mace  do.  on  cotton. 
"  1^  Dollar  do.  on  cotton  yarn. 
"  25  Cents  per  pieces  on  cotton  cloth, 
second  sort. 
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"  1 0  Cents  per  piece  on  cotton  cloth, 
coarse. 

"  50  do  on  woollen. 

"  25  do  on  Long  Ells. 

"  This  has  led  to  the  opening  of  the 
tea  market  at  33  taels  for  the  Congous, 
which  are  nearly  all  boaght  up.  As 
stated  in  our  circulars  of  the  5th  Inst., 
the  season's  supply  of  tea  is  not  likely 
to  exceed  an  average  one,  and  the 
amount  of  property  at  Canton,  for 
which  returns  must  be  made  chiefly  in 
teas,  being  very  considerable,  we  think 
prices  more  likely  to  advance  than  to 
fall.. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  opening  of  the 
tea  trade,  and  the  reductions  of  duties 
on  other  articles,  will  cause  an  improved 
demand  for  imports  generally. 

"  Transports  and  vessels  of  war  are 
arriving  daily  from  the  north,  but  seve- 
ral months  must  elapse  before  any  new 
regulations  regarding  trade  can  come 
into  operation. 

"  The  Moulmein  was  lost  in  October 
in  the  Palawan  passage." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  commer- 
cial circular,  dated  Macao,  5th  of  No- 
vember : — 

"We  have  the  pleasure  of  continuing 
our  advices  from  the  lOth  of  September. 
Trade  generally  has  been  in  a  very 
languid  state  since  that  time,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  which  'prevails  res- 
pecting the  new  scale  of  duties  to  be 
arranged  by  Her  Majesty's  Plenipoten- 
tiary with  the  Imperial  Commissioners. 
They  are  expected  to  arrive  in  this 
province  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
After  which,  however,  some  considera- 
ble time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  new  regulations  regarding  trade 
can  be  finally  settled.  Meattwhile  the 
native  dealers  are  unwilling  to  purchase 
imports  beyond  their  immediate  wants, 
while  they  are  equally  averse  to  submit 
to  any  reduction  in  the  prices  of  teas 
and  other  articles  of  export. 

Total  quantities  of  Tea  exported  from 
China,  from  July  1, 1841,  to  June  30, 
in  the  following  year  : — 

Total  black  Tea 27,862,62!'  Ibi. 

Total  green 8,790,531 

Total  sorts    78,161 

Grand  Total 36,731,319  lb«. 


Export  to  England,  for  month  ending 
30th  September,  1842. 

Bohea 65,960  lbs.      • 

Congou^j,^rt3->7n-. 2.969.152     ,.^- 

Caper .,..  1,460 

Souchonlf^ '.".'; '".V  20,361 

Sorts    .l.tuC'-'t    I''  733 

HongMuey  ..^,..',  i  <8*,?76 

Pekoe 33,447 

Orange  Pekoe   86,286 

Twankay    447,328 

Hyson 273,647 

Hyson  Skin 748 

Young  Hyson    224,263    , 

Gunpowder    139,147 

Imperial 72,511 

Total 4,369.971  lbs. 
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First  Protestant  Chapels  in 
China — Mr.  Struck,  a  missionary  in 
connection  with  the  American  Baptist 
Board,  removed  from  Macao,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Hong-Kong,  on  the 
19th  of  March  last.  Not  being  in  pos- 
session of  funds,  he  made  application 
for  assistance  on  the  spot,  and  speedily 
raised  1,700  dollars  towards  building 
chapels  and  school-rooms.  Sir  H. 
Pottinger  made  him  a  free  grant  of 
ground,  and  gave  50  dollars  towards 
the  erection  of  "  Queen's  Road 
Chapel."  A  church  was  formed  on  the 
15th  of  May,  which  now  contains  nine 
members,  and  meets  in  the  new  chapel, 
opened  the  19th  July.  Another  chapel, 
called  the  Bazaar,  was  completed 
in  June.  These  are  the  first  Protestant 
chapels  which  have  been  built  in 
China.  It  is  intended  to  build  a  third 
in  another  part  of  the  island.  Mr. 
Struck  has  been  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deans  (who  removed  from  Bangkok  in 
consequence  of  ill  health),  and  by  Mr. 
Roberts  from  Macao.  They  have 
visited  and  preached  in  many  villages, 
and  call  earnestly  upon  their  country- 
men for  a  reinforcement,  to  improve 
the  favourable  openings  which  present 
themselves.  One  Chinaman  and  two 
others  have  been  baptized. 
I  Importation  OF  INTO  Opidm  China. 
— We  copy  the  following  observations 
on  this  interesting  subject  from  the 
Friend  of  China  -.  — "  A  topic  of  interest- 
ing discussion  at  this  juncture  is, 
whether  the  import  and  sale  of  opium 
will  be  legalized  or  not  in  the  new 
treaty.  From  the  silence  of  his  Excel- 
lency, tlie  opinions  of  several  of  the 
Hong  merchants,  and  our  own  views, 
we  hold  it  to  be  very  unlikely  that  the 
opium  trade  will  be  other  than  an  illicit 
traffic.     By  the  way,  hia  Excellency, 

2  c 
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HI  his  oflicial  announcement  on  the 
29th  of  August,  tells  us  he  pives  'the 
most  important  provisions.'  Any  ar- 
rangement which  would  remove  this 
opprobrium  mercatorum  would  certainly 
demand  being  placed  in  such  a  cate- 
gory; putting  aside  the  consideration 
that  this  article  of  import  now  annually 
reaches  some  20,000,000  Spanish  dol- 
lars in  value.  This  is  an  enormous 
amount.  No  objection  can  be  now 
taken  by  us  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bogue  Forts,  so  that  it  is  expected  the 
vast  contraband  trade  now  carried  on 
at  Whampoa  will  soon  cease.  It  is 
said  that  the  Chinese  smugglers  will 
resort  to  Hong-Kong,  where  the  busi- 
ness must  be  carried  on  in  future. 
Being  a  free  port,  whatever  trade  may 
be  here  done  in  imports  or  exports, 
whether  by  Chinese  or  British  subjects, 
will  not  be  liable  to  objection  or  remark, 
and  all  ground  of  remonstrance  on  the 
partof  the  mandarins  will  be  effectually 
removed.  To  secure  the  trade  to  this 
port,  we  are  told  by  the  native  com- 
munity that  it  is  indispensable  it  should 
be  kept  open  for  the  craft,  and  the 
swarms  of  piratical  boats  which  infest 
its  vicinity  be  deterred  or  destroyed. 
As  a  British  settlement,  attention,  we 
are  sure,  will  now  be  given  to  remove 
the  only  existing  obstacle  to  the  on- 
ward progress  of  this  very  flourishing 
colony." 

Another  Chinese  Imperial  Edict. 
— On  the  9th  day  of  the  bth  moon 
(September  13)  a  public  despatch  from 
the  military  board  arrived  at  Canton, 
stating  that  on  the  16th  day  of  the  9th 
moon  (August  21),  these  imperial 
orders  were  received  : — At  the  com- 
mencement of  our  family  when  we  first 
achieved  the  conquest  of  China,  its 
foundation  was  based  on  arms.  When 
I  received  my  ancestral  throne,  I 
managed  affairs  with  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  matters  were  settled  with 
the  speed  of  an  arrow  shot  by  a  .horse- 
man ;  I  dared  not  be  guilty  of  the  least 
delay,  inattention,  or  carelessess  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  years,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, military  discipline  became  de- 
cayed and  out  of  use,  to  that  degree, 
that  when  the  troops  went  to  battle, 
there  were  not  any  arranged  laws  or 
tactics.  At  the  present  time  the  Eng- 
lish barbarians  are  causing  trouble  and 
confusion  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Keangsoo  and  Chekeang,  poisoning, 
that  is,  treating  cruelly  and  tyrannizing 


over  the  people,  which  greatly  excites 
my  most  vehement  anger  and  indigna- 
tion. I  order  the  governors  and  lieu- 
tenant-governors of  each  of  the  maritime 
provinces  to  especially  apply  them- 
selves to  the  knowledge  of  my  state  of 
mind  and  intentions ;  and  with  ad- 
ditional care  and  tliou^htfulness  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  duty  of  ward- 
ing off  and  guarding  against.  The 
different  bodies  of  stationary  troops, 
the  division  of  troops  altached  to  the 
higher  officers  of  a  province,  as  well  as 
the  rest  distributed  through  each  pro- 
vince, are  to  be  continually  drilled  and 
exercised  until  they  become  fully  ex- 
perienced in  all  martial  exercises ; 
teach  them  to  be  courageous  and 
intelligent.  From  this  time  henceforth, 
if,  as  hitherto,  military  discipline  and 
affairs  be  not  studied  and  practised,  and 
if  there  is  any  carelessness  in  warding 
off  and  guarding  against  (that  is,  if  any 
more  towns  are  lost),  the  said  governors 
and  lieutenant-governors  shall  be  held 
responsible.  Pay  an  implicit  and  awe- 
struck obedience  !  pay  an  implicit  and 
awe-struck  obedience  ! — Respect  this  ! 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Nkw  South  Wales Sydney  papers 

to  the  1st  of  sept,  have  been  received, 
and  in  spite  of  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments, the  mining  mania  is  attracting 
attention. 

A  list  of  insolvents  in  Sydney  and 
its  neighbourhood,  from  February  1  to 
August  4,  1842,  a  period  of  six  months 
and  four  days,  has  been  received.  The 
sheet  which  they  cover  is  larger  than 
a  side  of  the  Morning  Herald,  and  on  it 
particulars  of  each  insolvency  are 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  "  names 
and  calling,"  "residence,"  "trustee's 
name,'  "  date,"  "  liabilities,"  "  assets," 
"deficiencies,"  "dividends,"  &c.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  during 
this  period  392  persons  or  firms  have 
been  publicly  declared  insolvent  since 
the  new  act  which  came  into  operation 
in  the  colony.  The  liabilities  of  some 
of  the  estates  are  very  great,— sur- 
prisingly so  for  any  place  save  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  empire.  The 
following  are  the  amounts  for  which 
some  of  the  failures  have  taken  place  : 
jei3,696,  i:i6,000,  £50,068,  £37,750, 
£20,113,  £33,000,  £14,000,  £34,110, 
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^28,669,  £10,086,  £175,235,  £11,721, 
£7,143,  £5,120,  £6,335,  £15,819 
£34,843,  £5,608,  112,697,  £30,097, 
£5,759.  The  total  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  392  insolvents  is  in  round  numbers, 
one  million  and  a  quarter  of  pounds 
sterling;  many  of  them,  however,  show 
good  assets.  We  may  add  that  the  list 
is  an  official  one,  and  signed  by  H.  L. 
Brabazon  ;  office,  King-street,  Sydney. 

Moreton  Bay,  which  has  just  been 
thrown  open,  is  a  fine  climate  for  the 
growth  of  tea,  sugar,  silk,  and  cotton. 
If  we  had  a  few  large  capitalists  over 
here,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
we  should  have  no  occasion  to  send 
our  ready  money  to  the  Mauritius  for 
sugar,  or  to  the  Celestial  Empire  for 
tea  and  silks.  But  I  am  fearful  we 
shall  not  have  many  wealthy  persons 
emigrating  to  these  shores,  as  I  find  the 
minimum  price  of  land  fixed  by  govern- 
ment is  £1,  per  acre,  which  is  consider- 
ably too  high.  We  have  beautiful 
weather  now  (although  one  of  our  win- 
ter  months),  and  can  boast  of  having 
plenty  of  peas,  beans,  cauliflowers, 
oranges,  and  many  other  good  things. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  August  13, 1842  .— 

"  I  lament  much  to  observe  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  exists  at  home 
relative  to  our  resources.  Lord  Stanley 
has  pronounced  that  we  do  not  require 
further  immigration,  that  the  immi- 
grants now  here  have  no  employment, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  large 
arrivals  under  the  bounty  system  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  the  government  would 
find  itself  in  difficulties.  Now,  we 
have  not  yet  at  present,  nor  have  we 
had  a  single  pauper  in  our  streets.  The 
prices  of  provisions  are  very  low  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  commercial  de- 
pression, not  the  slightest  distress  is 
reigning  among  the  working  classes  ; 
all  the  immigrants  that  have  arrived, 
although  of  a  very  inferior  class, 
obtained  remunerating  wages,  and  at 
the  time  that  the  government  were 
keeping  the  unemployed  in  barracks, 
I  have  myself  known  a  man  and  his 
wife  refuse  as  labourers  £45  per  an- 
num and  double  rations.  In  fact,  we 
are  at  the  present  moment  in  want  of 
immigrants.  The  government  has, 
during  the  last  year,  expended  £90,000 
in  bounties,  and  yet,  by  the  last  esti- 
mates, we  were  only  minus  £60,000, 
which  our  rapidly  increasing  revenue 
will  ere  this  have  cleared  off,  the  or- 


dinary revenue  having  proved,  at 
the  expiration  of  1841,  £77,000  better 
than  was  anticipated.  The  land  fund 
has  ceased  to  exist,  for  since  the  act 
was  passed,  which  raised  the  minimum 
price  to  £1  the  acre,  no  country  land 
has  been  sold,  nor  do  I  think  that,  in- 
cluding town  allotments,  theland sales 
for  this  year  will  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  survey  department." 

Van  Diemkn's  Land. — A  fine  copper 
mine,  it  is  stated,  has  been  discovered 
near  Fingal,  and  about  seventy  miles 
from  Launceston — the  first  finding  of 
that  valuable  ore  in  that  country. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica  Papers  to  the  17th  of  Jan. 
were  received  by  the  Trident.  The 
legislature  had  been  prorogued  to  the 
7th  of  February,  and  the  Governor, 
thanking  the  members  for  their  dili- 
gence during  the  session,  particularly 
referred  to  the  re-consideration  of  the 
island  tariff,  observing  that  they  had 
been  able  to  diminish  the  burden  of 
direct  taxation  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  credit. 

This  tariff  being  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  will  be  given  at 
length  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Colonial  Magazine. 

The  chief  circumstance  we  have  to 
relate,  says  the  Jamaica  Standard,  is 
the  pleasing  announcement,  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  have  been 
satisfactorily  met  by  the  legislature, 
and  a  surplusage  of  means  left,  exceed- 
ing £60,000;  whilst  the  planter  has 
been  relieved  of  upwards  of  £70,000, 
in  the  relinquishment  of  the  heredita- 
ment tax  this  year.  This  excess  of 
revenue  that  may  occur  over  the  ex- 
penditure, has  not  arisen,  however,  as 
erroneously  represented  by  a  contem- 
porary, from  the  tax  levied  on  those 
hereditaments  last  year  ;  but  from  the 
fact  which  the  returns  disclose,  that 
the  additional  duties,  foreign  duties, 
and  import  and  export  duties,  had  been 
calculated  to  produce  £120,000; 
whereas  the  import  duty  alone  furnished 
the  sum  of  £160,000;  whilst  the  in- 
crease on  the  rum  duty  gave  a  differ- 
ence, amounting  to  the  sum  mentioned 
above,  beyond  the  estimate. 

A  capitation  tax,  however,  of  4s.  has 
been  laid  on  all  labourers  from  16  to 
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50  years  of  age ;  parties  having  per- 
mission to  give  labour  ia  lieu  thereof, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  directing, 
altering,  and  putting  the  great  roads  of 
communication  in  proper  form  and 
condition. 

A  bill  regulating  the  management 
and  discipline  of  the  public  hospital, 
and  appointing  a  governor  thereof,  was 
lost  in  the  council,  in  consequence,  it 
is  supposed,  of  the  office  not  having 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executive. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
long-desired  fund,  for  the  provision  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy 
in  Jamaica,  has   been  established. 

Of  financial  matters,  we  have  little 
to  communicate  ;  they  remain  much  in 
the  same  condition. 

The  tax  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the 
salaries  of  certain  public  officers  has 
been  abandoned. 

The  militia  law  has  been  very  much 
modified,  and  formed  into  a  less  oppres- 
sive instrument  for  the  protection  of  the 
island. 

A  return  was  laid  before  the  House, 
of  the  amount  of  duties  levied  for  Rum 
consumed  within  the  island,  for  the 
last  seven  years ;  by  which  we  perceive, 
that  in  1835,  while  the  duty  was  Is. 
old  currency,  the  amount  received  was 
£  1 7,562,  stg.,  which  had  only  increased 
in  1840,  when  the  duty  was  2s.  to 
^£21,479 ;  and  in  1841,  at  Is.  Cd.  sterling 
to  £24,834 — which  short-coming,  how- 
ever, was  fully  accounted  for,  and 
exposed  last  year,  by  a  reference  to  the 
defective  rolls — as  may  be  proved  by 
the  amount  levied  in  1842,  having 
extended,  at  a  similar  rate  of  duty,  to 
thirty-four  thousand  pounds. 

The  Christmas  holidays  passed  over 
with  much  more  decorum,  than  we 
have  hitherto  witnessed.  We  speak 
more  particularly  of  Kingston. 

We  cannot,  however,  congratulate 
our  friends,  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going account,  upon  any  very  rapid 
march  in  the  path  of  morality,  by  the 
labouring  classes,  for  crime  is  still  on 
the  increase  in  all  its  varying  grades 
and  denominations. 

The  Cornwall  Chronicle  says,  "  that  it 
would  be  more  consonant  with  the 
general  opinion,  that  a  college  or  an 
asylum  should  be  founded  with  the 
funds  raised  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  public  testimonial  to  the  late  gover- 
nor Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalf." 


STATEMEXT 
Of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Con- 
tingencies for  the  year  1843,  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Accounts,  to  the  Hon.  House 
of  Assembly,  Jamaica. 

Estimate  of  the  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
year  1843. 

£.  s.  d. 

General  import  bill    .        .        .  160,000  0  0 

Customs' tonnage        .        .        .     14,200  0  0 

Tax  on  tonnage  Hospital           .      .S,200  0  0 

Stamp  act 25,000  0  0 

Transient  poor            .         .         .       2,300  0  0 

Surplus  from  revenue  act,  1728        8,000  0  0 
Fees  of  chief  justice,  chancery, 

ordinary,  &c.            ...      2,000  0  0 

Fees  of  health-officer            .        .         300  0  0 

Land  Tax. 
To  be  collected,  1842  .        .      5,000    0    0 

„  1843  .        .     10,000    0    0 

Rum  Duty. 
To  be  collected,   1842         .        .     21,000    0    0 
„  1843  .         .     30,000     0     0 

Arrears  of  collecting  constables, 

1841  and  1842  -  28,000    0    0 

Cash  in  receiver-general's  hands 

30th  September,  1842.  .     108,407    0    0 

Stock,  Trade,  &o.      .        .         .       10,000     0    0 


Island  Contingencies,  1843. 

Revenue  Establishment   .  .  17,760 

Clerks  of  Vestries              .  .  1,100 

Duties  refunded  £8,150  Os.  Od. 

Church  Establishment      .  .  29,530 

Judicial  Establishment    .  .  23,476 


£427,497     0     7 


0     0 
0     0 


Commissioners  of  Correspondence  1,800 
Governor's  Establishment  .  8,780 
Sanatory  Establishment  .  .  6,180 
Military  Establishment  .  15,400 
House  of  Assembly  .  .  7,714 
Police  Establishment  .  .  41,000 
Prisons  and  Deputy-Marshals  50,574 
Public  Works  .  .  .  •  7,981 
Interests  ....  26,160 
Annual  Grants  .  .  .  3,381 
Clergy  Fund — Paid  out— supposed  1,500 
Court  of  Chancery— Paid  out- 
supposed  "...  10,000  0  0 
Savings'     Bank  —  Paid     out — 

supposed         ....  1,500 

Immifjration — Supposed  1 843  30,000 

Light-House — Supposed  balance  3,000 
Miscellaneous  grants  under  poll 

tax 35,000 

Queen's  Purses — Supposed  grants      500 
Outstanding  Claims  —  Amount 

against  balance  of  30th  Sept.  22,165 

Checks— Old  currency  £9000,  or  5400 


Total 


£363,051     0    0 


We  regret  that  a  most  atrocious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  set  the  town 
of  Savanna -la -Mar  on  fire,  but 
happily  without  success  ;  and  a  reward 
of  200  dollars  was  offered  by  the 
authorities,  and  a   further   reward  of 
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200  dollars  by  the  parties,  whose  pro- 
perty had  been  jeopardised,  to  discover 
and  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrator. 

Trinidad.  —  The  Legislature  at 
Trinidad  had  under  its  considei'ation 
reductions  relative  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  colony,  which  had  fearfully  in- 
creased, and  was  drawing  forth  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
produce  of  Granada  for  1842  was 
fi,0<)6  hhds.,  347  tierces,  and  1,940 
casks  of  sugar  ;  1,108  puncheons  and 
56  hhds.  of  rum  ;  and  425  puncheons 
and  52  hhds.  of  molasses.  This  was  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  1841.  The 
weather  generally  appears  favourable 
for  the  crops  in  the  chief  of  the  islands, 
and  provisions,  the  great  support  of 
the  negro  population,  were  cheap  and 
abundant. 

Antigca.  —  A.  Marriage  Bill  has 
passed  the  Legislative  Session  of  this 
island,  authorizing  the  performance  of 
the  holy  ceremony,  by  ministers  of  the 
dissenting  churches.  A  bill  for  the 
endowment  of  a  College,  has  also 
passed  the  Legislature. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada. — The  paper."*  brought  by 
the  Caledonia,  which  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool, Feb.  17th.,  extend  from  the  20th 
of  January  to  the  2nd  of  February. 
The  following  is  a  bulletin  of  the  state 
of  Sir  Charles  Bagot's  health. 
HIS  excellency's  health. 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  has  experienced  a  slight  re- 
turn of  former  unpleasant  symptoms 
since  the  last  report,  but  he  is  now 
going  on  as  well  as  previously. 
"  J.  Sampson. 
"  H.  Home." 

Government  House,  Jan.  25. 

The  home  government  having  left 
the  choice  of  the  capital  to  the  pro- 
vincial government,  the  latter  had  fixed 
on  Montreal.  Mr.  Papineau  was  ex- 
pected to  return  to  the  United  States  in 
the  spring.^ 

An  Act  to  impose  a  Duty  upon  Foreign 
Wheat  imported  into  this  province. 
Whereas  the  free  introduction  of 
wheat  and  wheatfl-our  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  this  province,  would,  by  aflurding 
a  market  for  these  articles  at  all  times 


certain  and  available,  promote  essen- 
tially the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  Canada;  and  whereas 
foreign  wheat  is  at  present  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  Canada  ;  and  whereas 
the  intention  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom  aforesaid,  is  to  preserve  the 
home-market  for  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, by  certain  restrictions,  and  by 
the  imposition  of  duties  ;  and  whereas 
the  introduction  of  foreign  wheat  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  duty,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  same  into 
Canada  free  of  duty,  would  be  in 
manifest  violation  of  the  said  intention 
of  the  laws  of  the  said  United  King- 
dom ;  and  whereas  the  chief  objection 
to  the  free  admission  of  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  into  the  said  United  King- 
dom from  Canada,  arises  from  the  free 
admission  of  foreign  wheat  into 
Canada;  and  whereas  a  certain  des- 
patch addressed  to  the  governor  o^ 
this  province,  by  her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated 
the  2d  day  of  March  last,  a  copy 
whereof  has  been  laid,  by  his  Excel- 
lency's command,  before  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  this  province,  afjbrds 
the  strongest  ground  for  the  confident 
belief  and  expectation  that  upon  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  upon  foreign  wheat 
imported  into  this  province,  her  Ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
recommend  to  parliament  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wheat 
and  flour  imported  into  the  said  United 
Kingdom  from  Canada;  be  it,  therefore, 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canada,  constituted  and 
assembled  by  virtue  of  and  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  passed  in  the  par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  inti- 
tuled, "An  act  to  re-unite  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  for  the  government  of  Canada," 
that  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of 
July  next,  there  shall  be  raijied,  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  to  her  Majesty,  to 
and  for  the  public  uses  of  this  province, 
upon  all  wheat  imported  into  this  pro- 
vince, except  from  the  said  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  of  her  Majesty's  pos- 
sessions, and  being  the  growth  and 
produce  thereof,  a  duty  of  Ss.  sterling 
money  of  Great  Britain  for  each  im- 
perial (quarter  of  such  wheat,  and  so  in 
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proportion    for    any    gieater    or    less 
quantity  thereof. 

ii.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  foreign 
■wheat  imported  by  sea  into  this  pro- 
vince, for  the  use  of  the  fisheries,  shall 
be  free  of  duty,  and  subject  to  the 
regulations  expressed  and  enacted,  in 
regard  to  certain  articles  specified  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  said  United  Kingdom, 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  said 
parliament,  and  intituled  "  An  act  to 
amend  the  Laws  for  the  Regulation  of 
the  Trade  of  the  British  possessions 
abroad." 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the 
duties  imposed  by  this  act  shall  be 
levied,  recovered,  and  received  under 
the  same  regulations,  and  in  the  same 
coins  to  be  received  at  the  same  rates, 
and  according  to  the  same  weights  and 
measures,  and  under  the  same  penal- 
ties, to  be  enforced  and  applied  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  re- 
strictions and  regulations  for  ensuring 
the  payment  or  punishing  the  evasion 
thereof,  as  the  duties  imposed  in  and 
by  the  said  act,  intituled  "  An  act  to 
amend  the  Laws  for  the  Regulation  of 
the  British  Possessions  abroad." 

4  .  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  suras 
which  shall  arise  from  the  duty  hereby 
imposed,  shall  be  paid  over  by  the 
officers  receiving  the  same,  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Receiver-general  for  this  pro- 
vince, and  shall  form  part  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  thereof;  and 
shall  also  all  fines,  penalties,  and  con- 
iiscations  incurred  under  this  act,  be 
accounted  for  to  her  Majesty,  her  heirs, 
and  successors,  through  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  her  Majesty's  Treasury 
for  the  time  being,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and 
successors  shall  direct. 

Nova  Scotia. — Accounts  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  were  re- 
€-eived  on  the  8th  of  Feb.  The  elections 
had  terminated  ;  the  members  returned 
were  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  the 
legislative  measures  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration. At  Fredericton  the  military 
had  been  called  out  to  suppress  election 
riots.  The  electors  of  Newfoundland 
had  returned  an  immense  majority  of 
Liberals.  Nothing  otherwise  important 
had  occurred.  Halifax  was  lighted 
with  gas  for  the  first  time  on  the  lltb 
of  January, 

DowNiNG-sTREET,  Jan.  25th.  —  The 
queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the 


Right  Hon.  sir  Charles  Theophilus 
Metcalfe,  IJart.  G.  C.  B.,  to  be  captain- 
general  and  governor-in-chief  of  her 
Majesty's  provinces  of  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the 
island  of  Prince  Edward ;  and  go- 
vernor-general of  all  her  Majesty's  pro- 
vinces on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  of  the  island  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward. Sir  Charles,  with  his  "family, 
and  suite,  will  leave  this  country,  in 
the  Columbia,  on  the  4th  of  March. 

Captain  S.  Brownrigof  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
personal  staff  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Bart. 
G.  C.B.,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Canada. — It  has  been  announced 
that  a  reduction  is  about  to  take  place 
in  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  to  the 
extent  of  three  regiments,  which  are 
to  return  immediately  to  this  country. 
The  King's  Dragoon  Guards  will  be 
one  -,  the  other  two  will  be  selected 
from  those  regiments  whose  length  of 
colonial  duty  will  give  them  the 
preference. 

The  late  Lord  Sydenham. —  Mr. 
George  Poulett  Scrope,  M.  P.  has  re- 
cently erected  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  grover- 
nor-general  of  Canada,  in  Castle 
Coombe  Church,  Wilts. 

Mr.  Counter,  mayor  of  Kingston, 
Canada,  had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Stanley,  on  Friday,  Feb.  14th. 

Canada  House.  St  Helen's  Place, 
Feb.  2,  1843. — The  Canada  Company, 
desirous  of  affording  every  facility  to 
parties  wishing  to  settle  in  the  Huron 
district  in  Canada  West,  and  who  may 
not  have  the  means  of  paying  the  usual 
sum  down  in  cash,  will  grant  leases  of 
their  lands  for  twelve  years,  at  small 
annual  rents,  commencing  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  lease,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  lease,  and  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  the  yearly  rents,  the  settler  will 
receive  a  deed  for  the  freehold  of  the 
land  he  occupies  without  further  charge. 
The  rents  are  so  proportioned,  that  an 
industrious  man  may  pay  them,  and 
maintain  his  family  from  the  produce 
of  the  land. 

Settlers  desirous  of  obtaining  lands 
of  the  Canada  Company,  are  requested 
to  apply  on  their  arrival  in  Canada  to 
the  company's  commissioners,  T.  M. 
Jones  and  Frederick  VVidder,  Esqrs., 
at  Toronto  and  Goodrich.  In  London 
at  the  Company's  oflBces  as  above. 
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NE  WFO  UNDLAND. 

St.  John's,  Jan.  17th  1843 The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  the  Speech  of 
his  Excellency  Sir  John  Harvey,  upon  his 
opening  of  the  first  Colonial  Parliament 

ever  assembled  in   that  island We  are 

sorry  that  the    length   of  this  valuable 
address  precludes  our  giving  it  entire : — 

SPEECH. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  Honourable  Gentlemen, 
and  Gentlemen  : — The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment having  during  its  recent  Sessions, 
passed  an  Act  which  has  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  by  which  material  altera- 
tions have  been  introduced  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  Island,  it  has  become  my 
duty  to  convene  you  in  General  Assembly, 
and  to  assure  you  of  the  earnest  desire 
which  I  feel  that  through  our  united  ex- 
ertions the  affairs  of  this  ancient  and  loyal 
colony  may  be  so  administered,  under  this 
new  form  of  constitution,  as  to  fulfil  the 
anxious  wishes  of  our  benignant  and  ma- 
ternal sovereign,  by  the  advancement  of 
the  true  interests  of  all  classes  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  Newfoundland. — I  deem 
it  proper  to  remind  you  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Act,  under  which  you  are  assem- 
bled, is  of  a  temporary  character,  being 
limited  in  its  duration  to  the  period  for 
which  Provincial  Legislatures  usually  sit, 
viz..  Four  years,  and  that  its  re-enact- 
ment may  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
your  own  wishes  and  those  of  your  consti- 
tuents, but  mainly  upon  the  manner  in 
which,  after  having  undergone  a  fair  trial, 
it  may  be  found  to  promote  effectual  legis- 
lation, and  thereby  to  counteract  the  evils 
arising  out  of  the  conflicts  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  two  distinct  bodies,  possessing 
separate  and  independent  functions, 
which  confessedly  existed,  and  b}'  which 
the  best  interests  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  this  valuable  Colony  have  been  most 
injuriously  affected. 

In  the  anxious  hope  that  the  amicable 
and  unreserved  interchange  of  opinions 
between  all  parties  and  all  interests  in  free 
discussion,  in  a  single  chamber,  our 
gracious  sovereign  has  been  induced  to 
give  her  sanction  to  this  temporary,  ex- 
perimental, and,  as  it  is  hoped  it  may 
prove,  remedial  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Honourable  Gentlemen, 
and  Gentlemen: — Together  with  ^  de- 
tailed account  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
public  revenues,  including  all  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature,  I  have  directed  that  a  sepa- 
ate  account  be  laid  before  you  of  the 
various  sums  of  which  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  to  order  the  payment  since  my 
arrival  in  Newfoundland ;  and  as  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  have  appeared  to  mc. 


to  render  the  assumption  of  this  responsi- 
bility on  my  part  an  act  of  imperative 
duty  towards  the  Queen's  subjects  in  this 
Colony  must  be  fully  within  your  know- 
ledge, it  may  only  be  requisite  for  me  to 
say  with  reference  to  those  payments,  that 
I  have,  as  a  general  rule,  confined  myself 
to  such  items  respecting  which  there 
appeared  to  have  existed  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Council  and 
Assembly. 

I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  inform  you 
that  up  to  the  period  of  the  expiration  of 
the  '  Revenue  Act,'  the  state  of  the  public 
revenues,  and  the  general  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Colony,  afford  grounds  of 
reasonable  satisfaction  ;  but  I  recommend 
to  you  to  take  into  your  immediate  con- 
sideration the  means  by  which  the  very 
heavy  deficiency  arising  from  the  unavoid- 
able discontinuance  in  the  collection  of 
Colonial  Duties,  since  the  first  day  of  July 
last,  and  amounting  as  appears  by  the 
statement  whicii  will  be  laid  before  you,  to 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
may  be  repaired,  so  as  to  press  with  least 
weight  upon  the  community.  1  recom- 
mend to  your  attentive  consideration  the 
Act  recently  passed  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament for  establishing  a  revised  tariff  of 
duties  to  be  levied  on  certain  articles  of 
British  produce  and  manufacture,  from 
and  after  the  6th  day  of  July,  1843,  of 
which  a  copy  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  estimates  which  will  be  presentM 
to  you  of  the  sums  which  are  required  for 
the  public  service  of  the  Colony,  have 
been  framed  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
by  which  the  expenditure  is  required  to 
be  brought  strictly  within  the  anticipated 
amount  of  the  revenue,  and  are  therefore 
less  in  accordance  with  the  actual  exigen- 
cies of  the  Colony,  more  especially  with 
respect  to  roads,  than  with  its  present 
available  means. 

Upon  the  subject  of  roads,  of  agricul- 
ture, and  of  immigration  generally,  I 
know  not  that  I  can  place  my  ideas  more 
forcibly  before  you  than  by  inviting  your 
attention  to  some  observations  having 
reference  to  those  deeply  interesting 
«>bjects  which  were  addressed  by  me  to  a 
public  meeting  held  in  this  city  in 
January  last,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture, of  which  a  copy  will  be  laid  before 
you,  and  which  you  will  perceive,  from  the 
copy  of  the  despatch  from  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  they  will 
be  accompanied,  have  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Militia  Force," 
although  I  am  aware  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances arising  out  of  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  the  great  body  of  the  adult 
population  of  this  island,  which  may  he 
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regarded  as  constituting  essential  points 
of  difference  between  them  and  the  popu- 
lation of  other  colonies,  yet,  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  perceive  any  which  ought 
to  raise  so  remarkable  a  line  of  distinction 
as  is  exhibited  by  the  unprecedented  fact 
of  the  entire  absence  in  Newfoundland  of 
that  constitutional  force  which  presents 
80  prominent  and  interesting  a  feature, 
which  exhibits  so  much  of  loyal  enthu- 
siasm, which  constitutes  a  source  of  such 
well-founded  confidence,  and  inspires  such 
a  spirit  of  laudable  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  every  other  Colony  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  as 
its  '  Militia.' 

The  entire  absence  of  steam-vessels  of 
any  kind  in  this  Island,  must  be  regarded 
as  another  circumstance  in  which  New- 
foundland exhibits  a  marked  distinction 
from  the  other  Colonies  of  this  hemisphere. 

With  reference  to  the  great  staple  of 
the  Island,  its  •  Fisheries,'  I  would  submit 
to  you,  whether  the  existing  state  of  the 
laws  respecting  the  recovery  of  the  wages 
of  fishermen  and  seafaring  men  employed 
in  that  pursuit  might  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  wholesome  revision.  The 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  valuable 
class  of  men,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
employers,  ought  in  ray  opinion  to  be  so 
strictly  guarded,  and  so  clearly  defined  by 
legal  enactment,  as  to  render  redress  on 
either  side  a  matter  of  cheap  and  easy 
attainment;  and  more  especially  is  this 
desirable,  with  a  view  more  effectually  to 
promote,  and  more  closely  to  cement,  that 
union  of  interests  which  ought  ever  to 
subsist  between  the  fisherman  and  those 
by  whom  he  is  employed  and  supplied. 

With  regard  to  Bounties,  or  other  en- 
couragement to  the  Whale,  Seal,  or  any 
other  branch  of  Fisheries,  you  will  your- 
selves be  the  most  competent  judges  both 
of  the  expediency  of  granting  such  en- 
couragement, and  of  the  amount;  but 
I  would  submit  to  your  patriotic  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  '  Agriculture,' 
that  without  some  legislative  aid  in  the 
commencement  of  its  operations,  the 
♦  Society'  which  has  recently  been  formed 
with  the  object  of  promoting  that  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  provincial  interests,  will 
be  found  unable  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
and  difficulties  against  which  it  will  have 
to  contend. 

A  Bill  for  regulating  the  sale  of  waste 
land  *  of  the  crown,'  in  this  Colony,  will 
be  laid  before  you ;  but  you  will  be  aware 
that  the  provisions  of  such  a  Bill  must 
remain,  in  a  great  measure,  inoperative  in 
this  Island,  until  such  '  Surveys'  shall  have 
been  executed,  as  may  enable  the  Surveyor- 
General  to  describe,  and  to  estimate  with 
a  due  degree  of  accuracy,  the  lots  which 
may  be  applied  for  or  offered  for  sale,  and 
the  general  circumstances  affecting  them. 


Upon  a  subject  of  such  importance  as 
the  Administration  of  Justice  in,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  Island,  upon  terms 
as  moderate  as  may  consist  with  the  various 
professional  rights  and  interests  involved, 
I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before  you  a 
despatch  from  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  invit- 
ing your  consideration  of  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  submit  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, by  Bill  or  otherwise,  such  proposi- 
tions for  the  limitation  of  those-powers, 
which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  history 
of  this  Colony,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
confer  by  charter  upon  the  Chief  and 
other  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
making  '  llules,'  which  are  in  effect 
•  Laws,'  affecting  the  Public  Revenue,  by 
regulating  the  amount  of  fees  to  be 
received  in  that  court. 

Although  I  am  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction that  nothing  but  an  Act  of '  Incor- 
poration' can  effectually  confer  upon  the 
city  of  St.  John's,  all  those  benefits  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  commercial  capital, 
of  a  Colony  whose  annual  '  Exports' 
amount  on  the  averge  to  little  less  than 
a  million  sterling,  ought  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Honourable  Gentlemen, 
and  Gentlemen : — I  am  well  aware  that 
I  have  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  to 
which  it  is  usual  to  confine  addresses  of  this 
nature  ;  but  if  upon  this,  the  first  occasion 
of  my  meeting  you  in  provincial  legisla- 
ture, I  have  been  induced  to  give  free  ex- 
pression to  some  of  the  views  and  opinions 
which  I  have  been  led  to  form  since  my 
arrival  in  Newfoundland,  I  indulge  the 
hope  that  you  will  at  least  see  in  this  pro- 
ceeding the  evidence  of  an  anxious  desire 
on  my  part  to  identify  myself  with  all  its 
interests,  and  to  do  all  that  may  depend 
upon  my  position,  as  the  representative  of 
a  benignant  and  maternal  sovereign,  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  promoting  them, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  secure  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's loyal  subjects,  in  this  island,  the 
fullest  measure  of  benefit  which  their  new 
constitution  may  be  found  capable  of  con- 
ferring upon  them. 

If  any  material  point,  to  which  I  may 
have  omitted  to  advert,  should  arise  or 
suggest  itself  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
it  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  a  communi- 
cation with  you  by  message, — and  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  close  this  lengthened  address 
in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with  my 
own  feelings,  as  well  as  with  my  sense  of 
public  duty,  than  by  inviting  on  your  part 
the  most  free  and  unreserved  communica- 
tion with  me  whenever  you  may  be  of 
opinion  that  the  advancement  of  any 
question  connected  "ith  the  public  in- 
terests can  be  thereby  promoted  or 
facilitated. 

The  Hon.  James  Cbowdy,  Speaker. 
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France.— The  French  press,  backed 
by  a  few  interested  parties,  are  crying 
out  loudly  against  any  commercial 
treaty  with  this  country ;  but  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lyons  has 
presented  to  the  Minister  a  powerful 
appeal  in  favour  of  an  extended  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  nations, 
and  justifying  the  step  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  total  commerce  of  France, 
amounting  to  2,186,000,000  francs,  the 
trade  in  silks  amounts  to  20  per  cent, 
or  455,000,000  francs;  and  that  the 
portion  of  silks  exported,  comprised  in 
the  total  of  French  manufactured 
goods,  is  29  per  cent,  or  102,000,000 
francs,  of  a  total  of  562,000,000  francs. 
Certainly  this  is  a  powerful  interest, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  wine 
trade. 

The  Commerce  informs  us  that  the 
cutlers  of  Paris  are  getting  up  apetition 
to  the  Chambers  against  the  projected 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  it 
being  reported  that,  by  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty,  English  cutlery 
is  to  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  article,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duty  on  new  material. 

Russia. — The  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  navigation  concluded  with  the 
Emperor  ot  Russia  has  been  laid  before 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  It  secures 
to  the  ships  of  each  nation  the  right  of 
entering  the  ports  of  the  other  ;  but 
it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  Russian  tariff,  which  a  year  ago 
was  raised  to  almost  a  prohibitory  rate 
on  those  goods  which  had  not  before 
been  effectually  excluded.  Much  good 
to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  are,  however,  anticipated 
from  this  treaty  when  it  comes  into 
full  operation. 

Malta. — By  the  Malta  papers  we 
learn  that  on  the  31st  of  January,  the 
sight-seeing  folks  of  Malta  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  spectacle  as 
magnificent  as  happily  it  is  rare  (at 
least  in  Malta) — viz.,  the  heaving  down 
of  her  Majesty's  ship  Formidable,  of 
eighty-four  guns.  A  little  before  nine. 
Sir  Edward  Owen.commander-inchief, 
reached  the  dockyard,  and  the  opera- 
tions immediately  commenced.  It 
seemed  as  the  attack  of    myriads  of 


pigmies  to  force  a  huge  giant  to  yield 
to  their  united  power,  upwards  of  800 
men  having  been  employed  in'the  work. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  tiine 
she  yielded  to  their  power,  and  grace- 
fully fell  into  the  desired  position.  In 
an  instant  the  full  extent  of  her  damage 
was  seen.  About  nine  feet  of  the  lower 
part  of  her  stern-post  were  carried 
away ;  six  feet  or  thereabouts  of  her 
gripe  and  stem ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
her  false  keel  gone,  and  some  fifty  feet 
of  her  main  ;  her  rudder  was  gone,  and 
a  quantity  of  dead  wood.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  the  copper  was,  in  several 
places,  rubbed  off  her  sides.  Axes 
were  instantly  at  work  to  cut  away  the 
useless  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
copper  was  here  and  there  stripped  off 
to  examine  her  more  closely.  In  fine, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  in  which  her 
crew  did  their  duty  as  men,  she  was 
righted  again,  after  taking  moulds  of 
the  required  repairs,  and  floated  with 
her  usual  majesty  on  the  bosom  of  the 
sea. 

It  is  due  to  the  individual  (we  believe 
the  carpenter),  who  went  down  in  a 
diving  dress  to  survey  her,  to  state  that 
tlie  plan  he  made  at  Barcelona,  which 
was  sent  in  to  the  admiral,  represented 
in  the  nicest  degree  the  damage 
received,  fully  confirmed  as  it  was 
when  she  was  hove  down.  If  talent 
deserves  recompense,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  it  paid. 

The  Governor  of  Malta,  most  of  the 
ofl[]cers  of  the  ships  of  war  in  port,  and 
a  numerous  concourse  of  spectators, 
were  present  each  time  she  was  hove 
down.  Not  a  single  accident  occurred, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  dockyard 
folks  were  most  admirable.  Subse- 
quently, however,  we  regret  to  notice 
that  some  casualities  did  occur. 

Confirmation  at  Malta.  —  On 
Wednesday,  the  31st  of  January,  a 
sight,  altogether  new  in  Malta,  and  one 
peculiarly  interesting,  was  witnessed 
here — the  confirmation  by  his  Lordship 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  of  some  three 
hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages.  After  the  morning  service  had 
been  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleugh,  the 
bishop  delivered  a  feeling  address 
appropriate  to  the  important  ceremony 
about  to  commence.  Among  the  persons 
of  the  other  sex  we  were  glad  to  observe 
several  young  gentlemen  and  boys  from 
the  fleet 
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Imperial  Parliament,  Feb.  2. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  Commis- 
sion. The  Commissioners  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  directed  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to 
summon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  bar  of  their  lordships'  house.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
attended  by  several  of  the  members, 
shortly  afterwards  appeared  at  the  bar. 
The  Clerk  having  read  the  commission 
at  length,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the 
name,  and  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty, 
read  Her  Majesty's  Speech. 
"Mr  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"  We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  her  Majesty  receives  from  all 
Princes  and  States  assurances  of  a  friendly  dis- 
position towards  this  country,  and  of  an  earnest 
desire  to  co  operate  with  her  Majesty  in  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace. 

"  By  the  Treaty  which  her  Majesty  has  con" 
eluded  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
by  the  adjustment  of  those  differences  which, 
from  their  long  continuance,  had  endangered 
the  preservation  of  peace,  her  Majesty  trusts 
that  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries 
have  been  confirmed. 

"  The  increased  exertions  which,  by  the  libe- 
rality of  Parliament,  her  Majesty  was  enabled 
to  make  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  with 
China,  have  been  eminently  successful. 

"  The  skill,  valour,  and  discipline  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Forces  employed  upon  this 
service  have  been  most  conspicuous,  and  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  upon  the  terms 
proposed  by  her  Majesty. 

"  Her  Majesty  rejoices  in  the  prospect,  that 
by  the  free  access  which  will  be  opened  to  the 
principal  marts  of  that  populous  and  extensive 
empire,  encouragement  will  be  gi^en  to  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  her  people. 

"  As  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty 
shall  have  been  exchanged,  it  will  be  laid  before 
you. 

"  In  concert  with  her  Allies,  her  Majesty  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Syria  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
a<lministration  which  they  were  entitled  to 
expect  from  the  engagements  of  the  Sultan,  and 
from  the  good  faith  of  this  cou  itry. 

"The  differences  for  some  time  existing  be- 
tween the  Turkish  and  Persian  governments, 
had  recently  led  to  acts  of  hostility  ;  but  as  each 
of  these  states  has  accepted  the  joint  mediation 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  her  Majesty  en- 
tertains a  confident  hope  that  their  mutual 
relations  will  be  speedily  and  amicably  adjusted. 


"  Her  Majesty  has  concluded  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Na- 
vigation, which  will  be  laid  before  you.  Her 
Majesty  regards  this  Treaty  with  great  satis- 
faction, as  the  foundation  for  increased  inter- 
course between  herM^esty's  subjects  and  those 
of  the  Emperor. 

"  Her  Majesty  is  happy  to  inform  you  that 
complete  success  has  attended  the  recent  mili- 
tary operations  in  Affghanistan. 

'•  Her  Majesty  has  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
recordini<  I'or  high  sense  of  the  ability  with  which 
those  operations  have  been  directed,  and  of  the 
constancy  and  valour  which  have  been  mani- 
fested by  the  European  and  Native  Forces. 

"  The  superiority  of  her  Majesty's  arms  has 
been  established  by  decisive  victories  on  tlie 
scenes  of  former  disaster,  and  the  complete  libe- 
ration of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  were  held 
in  captivity,  and  for  whom  her  Majesty  felt  the 
deepest  interest,  has  been  effected. 

"  We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  in- 
form you  that  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to 
continue  the  occupation  by  amilitary  force  of  the 
countries  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  House  op  Commons, 

"  Her  Majesty  has  directed  the  Estimates  of 
the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Such  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 
amount  of  the  Naval  and  Military  force  as  have 
been  deemed  compatible,  luider  present  circum- 
stances, with  the  efllcient  performance  of  the 
public  service  throughout  the  extended  empire 
of  her  Majesty. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  Her  Majesty  regrets  the  diminished  receipt 
from  some  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue. 

"  Her  Majesty  fears  that  it  must  be,  in  part, 
attributed  to  the  reduced  consumption  of  many 
articles,  caused  by  that  depression  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  country  which  has  so 
long  prevailed,  and  which  her  Majesty  has  so 
deeply  lamented. 

"  In  considering,  however,  the  present  state 
of  the  Revenue,  her  Majesty  is  assured  that 
you  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  been  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  extensive  reductions  in  the 
import  duties,  which  received  your  sanction 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  that 
little  progress  has  been  hitherto  made  in  the 
collection  of  those  taxss  which  were  imposed 
for  thii  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency  from 
that  and  other  causes. 

"  Her  Majesty  feels  confident  that  the  future 
produce  of  the  revenue  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
every  exigency  of  the  public  service. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  acquaint  you 
that  her  Majesty  derived  the  utmost  gratifica- 
tion from  the  loyalty  and  affectionate  attachment 
to  her  Majesty  which  were  manifested  on  the 
occasion  of  her  Majesty's  visit  to  Scotland. 

"  Her  Majesty  regrets  that  in  the  course  of 
last  year,  the  public  peace  in  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  was  seriously  disturbed,  and 
the  lives  and  property  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
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were   endangered    by  tumultuous  assemblages 
and  acts  of  open  violence. 

"  The  ordinary  law,  promptly  enforced,  was 
sufficient  for  the  effectual  repression  of  these 
disorders.  Her  Majesty  confidently  relies  upon 
its  efficacy,  and  upon  the  zealous  support  of  her 
loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  for  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity. 

"  We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  measures  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  law,  and  with  various 
questions  of  domestic  policy,  will  be  submitted 
for  your  consideration. 

"  Her  Majesty  confidently  relies  on  your  zea- 
lous endeavours  to  promote  the  public  welfare, 
and  fervently  prays  that  the  favour  of  Divine 
Providence  may  direct  and  prosper  your  coun- 
sels, and  make  them  conducive  to  the  happiness 
8:id  contentment  of  her  people." 

House  of  Lords. — Monday,  Feb.  13. 

The  Affghan  War. — The  Duke  of 
Wellington  laid  on  the  table  the  papers 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the  British 
forces  in  Affghanistan.  The  noble  duke 
stated  that,  as  the  papers  were  very 
voluminous,  and  noble  lords  would,  of 
course,  wish  to  peruse  them,  he  should 
postpone  his  notice  of  motion  for  thanks 
to  the  Governor- General  and  the  British 
forces  that  had  been  employed  in  Aff- 
ghanistan, which  stood  for  Thursday, 
until  Monday  next.     (  Hear.) 

Ls'FA.NT  Colonization. — In  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  stated,  that  Go- 
vernment had  abandoned  the  intention 
of  sending  out  children  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  14. 
Thanks  to  the  Army  and   Navy 

FOR    THEIR    SERVICES    IN    ChINA  — The 

Duke  of  Wellington  moved  that  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Lords  Commissioners' 
speech  on  opening  the  present  sessions 
of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  late 
hostilities  wth  China  be  read. 

The  paragraphs  were  read,  as  follows : 

"  The  increased  exertions  which,  by 
the  liberality  of  Parliament,  her  Majesty 
was  enabled  to  make  for  the  termination 
of  hostilities  with  China,  have  been 
eminently  successful. 

"  The  skill,  valour,  and  discipline  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  employed 
upon  this  service  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous, and  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace  upon  the  terms  proposed  by 
her  Majesty. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  then  rose 
and  said,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  notice 


which  he  gave  to  their  lordships  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  move  their  lordships  to  express 
their  approbation  of  the  services  of  her 
Majesty's  fleet  and  army  in  the  course 
of  the  late  important  operations  in 
China,  by  which  such  important  success 
had  been  attained.  He  narrated  with 
extreme  particularity,  but  without  ad- 
verting to  any  subject  of  dispute,  the 
places  in  which  the  forces  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  the  circumstances  of  their 
achievements  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  comparing,  as  he 
proceeded,  the  relative  difficulties  which 
the  troops  had  respectively  to  overcome, 
and  especially  specifying  the  series  of 
operations  by  the  united  services,  from 
the  attack  of  the  heights  of  Canton  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  unpre- 
cedented in  the  naval  and  military  his- 
tory of  this  country,  and  attended  by 
"wonderful  success."  The  excellent 
arrangements  by  which  ships  and  sol- 
diers had  been  in  each  instance  so  com- 
bined as  to  co-operate  most  effectually, 
and  the  good  understanding  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  commanders  of  the 
naval  and  land  forces,  deserved  particu- 
lar commendations,  as  it  was  to  this  that 
their  uniform,  rapid,  and  almost  blood- 
less victories  were  to  be  attributed.  He 
enlarged  upon  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  treaty  which  our  success 
had  extorted  from  the  Emperor,  the 
admirable  discipline,  forbearance,  and 
humanity  of  the  troops ;  and  concluded 
by  requesting  their  lordships'  unanimous 
concurrence  in  the  following  resolution  : 
"  That  the  thanks  of  the  house  be  given 
to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
G.C  B.,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker, 
G. C.B.,  and  Commodore  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer,  K.C.B.,  for  the  distinguished 
skill,  intrepidity,  and  indefatigable  zeal, 
with  which  they  have  conducted  the 
combined  operations  of  her  Majesty's 
naval  and  military  forces  on  the  coasts 
and  on  the  inland  waters  of  China; 
whereby  a  series  of  brilliant  and  un- 
wearied successes  have  been  concluded 
by  an  honourable  peace  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  her  Majesty.  That  the 
thanks  of  this  house  be  given  to  Major- 
General  Lord  Saltoun,  K.C.B.,  Ma_Jor- 
General  George  Burrell,  C.B.,  Major- 
General  Sir  Robert  Bartley,  K.C.B., 
Major-  General  Sir  James  Holmes 
Schoedde,  K.C.B.,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  navy,  army,  and  Royal  Marines, 
including  thobe  in  the   service  of  the 
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East  India  Company,  both  European 
and  native,  for  the  energy,  ability,  and 
gallantry  with  which  they  have  executed 
tlie  various  services  which  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  perform.  That  this 
house  doth  acknowledge  and  highly 
approve  the  gallantry,  discipline,  and 
uniform  good  conduct  displayed  by  the 
petty  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  men,  of  the  navy,  army,  and 
Royal  Marines,  including  the  troops  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  both  European  and  native ;  the 
cordial  good  feeling  which  has  subsisted 
between  all  the  branches  of  the  united 
services  ;  and  the  honourable  emulation 
exhibited  by  all  in  the  discharge  of  the 
various  duties  required  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  operations  to  be  performed ; 
and  that  the  same  be  communicated  to 
them  by  the  commanders  of  the  several 
ships  and  ^corps,  who  are  respectively 
desired  to  thank  them  for  their  gallant 
behaviour. " 

Lord  Auckland  had  the  more  satis- 
faction in  expressing  his  perfect  accor- 
dance with  the  high  praise  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  forces,  as  he 
had  selected  Sir  H.  Gough  and  Sir  W. 
Parker  for  the  service.  The  noble  lord 
then  drew  attention  to  the  claims  of  the 
native  Indian  army,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  somewhat  overlooked  ;  but 
the  omission  was  instantly  supplied  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  regretted 
that  the  name  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  who 
had  acted  as  her  Majesty's  Plenipoten- 
tiary, was  omitted  from  the  resolutions. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  explained, 
that  as  the  vote  was  one  of  thanks  for 
the  military  services  alone,  his  name 
could  not  with  propriety  be  included. 

Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Haddington, 
and  Lord  Minto,  shortly  expressed  their 
entire  concurrence  in  the  vote ;  and 
after  a  few  words  of  high  eulogium  upon 
Sir  H  Pottinger  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  resolutions  were  put  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  carried  tiem.  con. 

House  OF  Commons,  Tuesday,  Feb.  14. 

Thanks  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
FOR  SERVICES  IN  China. — Lord  Stanley 
introduced  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  military  and  naval  forces  em- 
ployed in  the  war  with  China,  similar 
to  that  carried  in  the  house  of  Lords, 
and  with  a  similar  result. 


Loss  OF  THE  Ship  George  M'Leod 
•^Intelligence  has  been  received  by  the 
underwriters  at  Lloyd's  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  another  Indiaman,  named  the 
George  M'Leod,  with  a  valuable  cargo 
of  rum  and  3,700  bags  of  sugar  on 
board,  by  running  upon  a  hard  sand- 
bank on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Sohvay  Frith,  within  a  few  miles  north- 
ward of  Southernness,  on  Sunday,  the 
29th  of  Jan.  She  was,  like  the  ill-fated 
Reliance,  Conqueror,  and  Jessie  Logan, 
homeward  bound.  The  George  M'Leod 
was  commanded  by  Captain  W.  Mur- 
doch, and  a  crew  of  16  besides  officers 
and  mates.  She  was  of  about  600  tons 
burden  in  measurement,  being  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Leishman  and  Huntley, 
merchants,  residing  at  Glasgow,  and 
sailed  from  the  Mauritius  in  the  early 
part  of  November  last  for  the  Clyde. 
She  appears  to  have  had  a  favourable 
voyage  until  the  moment  she  struck  upon 
the  sandbank,  and  that  that  arose  en- 
tirely from  mistaking  a  newly-erected 
lighthouse  on  the  Little  Ross  for  the  one 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Clyde.  After 
every  exertion  by  the  officers  and  crew 
to  save  the  vessel,  the  boats  were  low- 
ered, and  preparations  were  made  for 
abandoning  her,  for  the  gale  was  in- 
creasing with  foggy  weather.  Accor- 
dingly, at  seven  o'clock  the  crew  low- 
ered Captain  Murdoch  over  the  ship's 
side  into  the  boat,  and  having  got  in 
themselves,  they  pushed  off  for  the  shore. 
At  that  time  the  sea  was  making  a  clear 
sweep  over  the  ship.  The  crew  laboured 
hard  at  their  oars  until  10  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
Southernness  lighthouse,  which  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  in  a  short  time. 
All  of  them  suffered  dreadfully  from  the 
cold,  but  particularly  Captain  Murdoch, 
who  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  appa- 
rently dead.  Upon  being  taken  ashore 
every  possible  assistance  was  rendered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
several  medical  gentlemen  were  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  unfortunate  captain. 
Tlie  crew  having  recruited  their  strength 
in  the  afternoon  proceeded  in  a  boat 
with  a  party  of  pilots,  dowu  to  the 
wreck.  Upon  arriving  at  the  sands, 
not  a  vestige  of  the  ship  or  cargo  was 
to  be  found ;  she  had  gone  to  pieces. 

Total  loss  of  the  East  India 
Company's  War-Steamer  Ariadne — 
By  a  private  letter,  received  Monday, 
January  30,  we  regret  to  announce  the 
total  loss  of  the  splendid  wur-sttamer 
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Ariadne,  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  attended  with  melan- 
choly consequences,  which  occnred  at 
ahout  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  23rd 
of  June  last,  near  the  entrance  of  Chusan 
harbour.  The  Ariadne  was  an  iron-built 
steamer,  about  400  tons  burthen,  with 
two  powerful  engines.  She  was  con- 
structed upon  a  new  principle,  for  the 
purpose  of  navigating  the  Chinese  rivers. 
The  Ariadne  was  130  feet  in  extreme 
length,  and  about  50  feet  from  one  pad- 
dle box  to  the  other.  She  carried  two 
swiveled  guns  of  large  calibre,  one  aft 
and  the  other  before  the  mast  The 
British  fleet  in  China,  during  the  late 
war  received  the  most  valuable  service 
from  the  Ariadne  and  four  other  small 
steamers  belonging  to  the  navy  o£  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated — "  H.  M.  S. 
Comwallis,  October  24. — The  Ariadne 
is,  I  regret  to  say,  irrecoverably  lost. 
The  attempts  'made  to  raise  her  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  wreck  lies 
in  ten  fathoms  water." 

Despatches  had  been  received  from 
Sir  Wm.  Parker  confirmatory  of  the 
fact.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  value^  of  the  steamer ; 
she  was  not  insured.  The  officers  are 
reported  to  have  been  since  conveyed  to 
Bombay,  to  undergo  examination  before 
a  court-martial. 

Loss  OF  THE  Larkins  Indiaman. — 
The  Larkins,  Captain  Hibbert,  a  fine 
ship,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Ileaviside 
and  Co.  of  Cornhill,  arrived  in  the 
Downs  on  Thursday  the  2d  of  Feb. 
from  China,  broke  from  her  moorings 
on  Saturday  night,  and  came  ashore  on 
the  Walpole  Rock,  about  one  mile  to 
the  east  of  Margate,  at  half  past  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  5th  of 
Feb.  The  Larkins  rode  out  the  gale 
well  during  Saturday  morning,  having 
120  fathoms  of  chain  out;  but  about 
midnight  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  driving  near  shore,  and  Captain 
Hibbert  considered  it  advisable  to  cut 
both  the  main  and  mi/.en  masts  away, 
in  order  to  save  the  ship  from  striking. 
In  this,  unfortunately,  he  was  not 
successful,  as  she  came  on  shore  with 
the  flood-tide,  about  four  a.m.  on  Sun- 
day morning.  The  Larkins  was  laden 
chiefly  with  tea,  and  carried  only  one 
passenger.  Captain  Hibbert  remained 
on  board  the  ship,  with  the  greater 
pa  rt  of  the  crew. 


Reduction  of  thf.  Armv. — It  having 
been  determined  on  by  the  Secretary  at 
AVar,  that  a  reduction  shall  take  place 
in  that  portion  of  the  army,  the  infantry 
of  the  line,  nearly  sixty  regiments  are 
to  be  gradually  reduced  to  their 
original  establishment.  An  ofiicial 
order  arrived  at  Chatham,  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  dated  the  11th  Feb. 
naming  the  regiments  that  are  to  un- 
dergo reduction.  It  is  the  intention  to 
send  home  this  year  from  India, 
besides  the  41st  and  44th,  the  3rd  and 
13th  Regiments.  These  with  the  49th 
and  26th  (in  error  for  the  55th)  to 
return  to  England  from  China,  will 
will  leave  the  force  in  India  nearly 
what  it  was  in  1837-38. 

Navy  Estimates. — The  estimates 
for  the  year  1843-44  have  been  printed, 
and  it  appears  that  a  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  is  proposed  to  the  amount 
of  .£435,183  ;  the  estimates  in  1842-43 
having  been  ^£6,818,173,  while  for  the 
ensuing  year  they  are  £6,382,990.  The 
reductions  fall  under  the  heads  of 
wages  to  seamen  and  marines,  victuals, 
naval  stores,  and  new  works.  In  the 
scientific  branch  there  is  an  increase  of 
565,675  ;  in  the  miscellaneous  services 
also  an  increase  amounting  to  ^£20,122 
and  an  increase  of  £33,153,  for  the  con- 
tract packet  service. 

Mail  Steamers,  —  The  following 
are  some  of  the  contracts  for  the 
Post-office  department  for  the  year 
1842-43:  —  For  the  conveyance  of 
mails  by  steam,  to  and  from  Liverpool 
and  Kingstown,  £9,000  ;  Aberdeen  and 
Lerwick,  56900 ;  London  and  Ham- 
burgh, ^£17,000  ;  the  Peninsular  mails, 
5629,600;  Liverpool  and  Halifax 
^80,000;  England  and  Alexandria, 
^31,917  ;  and  for  steam-packets  to  and 
from  the  West  Indies,  £240,000, 
making,  with  some  other  items,  an  ex- 
penditure for  this  department  of 
£422,552. 

French  Postage. — We  are  glad  to 
state,  that  the  postage  convention 
between  France  and  England  has  beea 
signed  and  exchanged  in  London. 

Ionian  Islands. — Mr.  Stuart  Mac- 
kenzie has  resigned  his  post  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Lieutenant  -  General  Lord 
Seaton,  G.  C.  B.  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him;  and  will 
embark  for  Corfu,  in  the  early  part  of 
March. 
Woolwich,  Feb.7, — Fortifications 
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OF  HoNO  Kong. —  Intelligence  was  re- 
ceived yesterday  at  the  head  quaters  of 
the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  at 
Woolwich,  that  two  sergeants,  two 
corporals,  and  30  privates  of  that  corps, 
are  to  proceed  immediately  to  Hong- 
Kong,  in  China,  where  they  will  be 
employed  in  the  fortifications  under  the 
command  of  Major  Aldrich,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  who  has  already  left 
Woolwich  to  prepare  for  a  passage  to 
that  important  station,  recently  ceded 
in  perpetuity  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
to  the  British  nation.  On  the  intelli- 
gence being  communicated  to  the  men, 
and  volunteers  being  called  for,  a 
number  greatly  exceeding  the  comple- 
ment required  offered  their  services. 
On  their  arrival  at  Hong-Kong,  it  is 
expected  they  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Chinese,  in  order  that  the  East  India 
Company's  Sappers  and  Miners  at  pre- 
sent in  China  may  return  to  India.  It 
is  contemplated  when  the  fortifications 
are  reported  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  oc- 
cupation, to  send  out  a  Field-officer  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  two  companies  of  that  corps 
to  be  permanently  stationed  there. 

Missions  to  China. —  Clergymen 
and  ministers  of  different  religious 
denominations  are  to  be  sent  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  to  those  parts 
of  that  distant  country  where  there  is 
any  probability  of  converting  the  in- 
habitants. The  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  intend  establish- 
ing a  mission  at  Hong-Kong. 

Departure  of  Troops  for  the 
West  Indies. — The  General  Palmer 
has  sailed  from  Deptford  with  detach- 
ments of  the  33rd,  4(jth,  and  47th 
regiments  for  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Nautilus  transport  for  Hong-Kong, 
■with  provisions,  &c. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  re- 
commended to  her  Majesty  that  a 
Colonel  be  added  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Third  West  India  Regiment ;  the 
Ouke  of  Wellington  has  accordingly 
selected  for  that  honour  Lieut- General 
Sir  Charles  William  Maxwell,  K.C.H. 
whose  appointment  will  be  notified  in 
an  early  military  Gazette. 

Leeward    Islands Lieut-General 

Maister  having  applied  to  be  relieved 
from  the  command  ot  these  Islands, 
in  the  course  of  the  approaching  spring, 
his  request  has  been  acceded  to,  and 
he  is  to  be  replaced  by  Lieut. -General 
Middlemore,  whose  appointment  will, 


no  doubt,  prove  not  only  gratifying  to 
the  army,  but  equally  so  to  the  colony 
of  which  he  is  to  have  the  military 
jurisdiction. 

Expense  of  the  Route  to  India 

The  expense  by  the  overland  route  to 
India  is  generally  estimated  at  .£134; 
viz.  ^4  from  London  to  Paris,  £10 
from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  ^628,  from 
Marseilles  to  Alexandria,  and  £12  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez,  whence  the  fare  in 
steamers  to  Bombay  is  ^80. 

Mr.  Moffat's  Departure.  —  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moffat,  with  their  missionary 
associates,  left  London  Bridge  Wharf 
on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign  steamer, 
specially  engaged  for  conveying  the 
missionaries  to  the  Fortitude  h  ing  off 
Gravesend,  as  well  as  many  of  their 
friends  who  were  desirious  of  accom- 
panying them  to  the  vessel.  As  early 
as  nine  o'clock,  many  persons  had  as- 
sembled on  the  wharf,  anxious  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  intrepid  and  devoted 
African  missionary.  On  board  the 
steamer  was  observed  many  of  the 
friends  of  missions,  and  among  others 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Campbell  and  Jenkyn  ; 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Binney,  Robinson, 
Gilbert,  &c.  &c. 

Troops  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  —  An  order  from  the  Horse 
Guards  has  been  sent  to  Dublin,  notifj'- 
ing  to  the  45th  regiment,  at  pre- 
sent in  Cork,  and  the  7tb  Dragoon 
Guards,  stationed  in  Caber  and  Lime- 
rick, to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  45th  will  embark 
eleven  hundred  bayonets.  The  dragoons 
go  out  dismounted,  the  horses  to  be 
supplied  on  their  arrival  at  the  Cape. 
It  is  believed  the  7th,  if  not  trans- 
formed altogether  into  light  cavalry, 
will  have  their  clothing  and  equipments 
so  as  better  to  suit  the  nature  of  |the 
service  in  which  they  are  to  be  engaged. 
Tlie  7th  were  last  on  service  in  the 
year  1763. 

Australia. —  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company 
held  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  a],  in  Moorgate- 
street,  it  was  stated  by  the  Report  that 
the  total  value  of  the  Company's  pro- 
perty was  reckoned  at  ,£798,926,  of 
which  there  was  a  million  acres  of  land 
valued  at  ^6425, 000.  The  surplus  re- 
venue in  hand  was  £3,173  I  Is.  Id., 
which  being  very  small,  and  the  sales 
in  the  colonies  difficult  to  effect,  caused 
the  dividend  to  be  at  present  suspended. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

[Where  two  places  are  mentioned,  the  last  named  is  that  at  whicli  the  Depot  of 
the  Re^'iraent  is  stationed.] 


1st  Life  Guards — Hyde  Park 

2d  Windsor 

Royal  Horse  Guards — Regent's  Park 

1st  Dragoon  Guards — Canada;  Dorchester 

2d  Nottingham 

3d  Birmingham 

4th  Dublin 

5th  Dublin 

6th  Glasgow 

7th  Caliir 

1st  Dragoons — Manchester 

2d  Exeter 

3d  Bengal ;  Maidstone 

4th  Brighton 

6th  Edinburgh 

7th  Hussars — Canterbury 

8th  Hounslow 

9th  Lancers— Bengal ,  Mai<!stone 

10th  Hussars— BallincoUig 

11th  York 

12  th  Lancers — Dudalk 

13tli  Light  Dragoons— Ipswich 

14th  Bombay  ;  Maidstone 

15th  Hussars — Madras  ;  Maidstone 

16th  Lancers— Bengal ;  Maidstone 

17th  Leeds 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  batt)— Windsor 

(2d  batt)  Wellington  Barracks 

(3d  batt)  Winchester 

Coldstream  Guards  (1st  batt) — St.  John's  Wood 

(2d  batt)  St.  George's  Barracks 

Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  (1st    batt) — Portman- 

street  Barracks 
(2d  bait)  The  Tower 

Ist  Foot  (1st  batt)— Gibraltar;  Templemore 
(2d  batt)  Canada;  Kinsale 
2d  Bombay ;  Chatham 
3d  Bengal ;  Chatliam 
4th  Madras ;  Chatham 
t  5th  Gibraltar  ;  Cork 
6th  Portsmouth 
7th  Gibraltar ;  Brecon 
8tn  Dublin 

9th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
10th  Bengal;  Sheerness 
11th  Weedon 

I2th  Mauritius  ;  Isle  of  Wight 
13th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
14th  Canada;  Londonderry 
I5th  Chester 
16th  Portsmouth 
17th  Aden;  Chatham 
t  18th  China;  Chatham 
19th  Corfu;   Dover 
20th  Bermuda ;  Isle  of  Wight 
21st  Bengal;  Canterbury 
22d  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
23d  Canada ;  Isle  of  Wight 
24th  Devonpoit 
25th  Madras  ;  Chatham 
t  26th  China;  Chatham 
27th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  MuUingar 
28th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
29th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
30th  N.  Brunswick ;  Galway 
31st  Bengal  ;  Chatham 
32d  Leeds 

83d  St.  Vincent;  Waterford 
34th  Northampton 
35th  Mauritius ;  Clonmel 
S6th  Limerick 
37th  Dublin 
38th  Corfu;  Hull 


39th  Bengal ;  Canterbury 

40th  B(mibay  ;  Chatham 

t  41st  Madras;  Chatham 

42d  Malta;  Isle  of  Wight 

43d  Canada;  Eiiniskiileu 

44th  Bengal ;  Canterbury 

45th  Cork 

46th  Barbadoes ;  Templemore 

47th  Antigua;  Castlebar 

48th  Gibraltar ;  Guernsey 

49th  China;  Chatham 

50th  Bengal ;  Chatham 

51st  V.  D.  Land;  Canterbury 

52d  N.  Brunswick;  Athloue 

53d  Edinburgh 

54th  Belfast 

55th  China;  Chatham 

56th  Birr 

87th  Madras;  Chatham 

t  58th  Cliatham 

59th  Trinidad  ;  .lersey 

60th  (Ist  batt)  Manchester  ;  (2d  batt)  Jamaica; 

Newry 
61st  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
62d  Bengal  ;  Cliatham 
63d  Madras ;  Chatham 
t  64th  Nova  Scotia ;  Tralee 
65th  Manchester 
66th  Glasgow 
67th  Plymouth 
6Sth  Canada;  Perth 
69th  Duhlin 

t  70th  Canada;  Waterford 
71st  Canada;  Isle  of  Wight 
72d  Bolton 

t  73d  Newport,  South  Wales 
Hth  Canada;  Cashel 
75th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Gosport 
76  th  Fermoy 

77tli  Jamaica;  Tilbury  Fort 
78th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
79th  Gibraltar ;  Aberdeen 
80th  New  South  Wales  ;  Canterbury 
§  81st  Barbados  ;  Athlone 
II  82d  Jamaica;  Boyle 
83d  Canada ;  Armagh 
84th  Madras ;  Chatham 
85th  Canada ;  Nenagh 
86th  Bombay ;  Chatham 
87th  Mauritius;  Paisley 
S8th  Malta ;  Stirling 
89th  Canada ;  Naas 
90th  Ceylon ;  Dublin 
91  St  Cape;  Isle  of  Wight 
92d  Barbadoes  ;  Dundee 
93d  Canada;  Carlisle 
94th  Bombay;  Canterbury 
95th  Ceylon  ;  Sheerness 
96th  New  South  Wales ;  Canterbury 
97th  Corfu ;  Isle  of  Wight 
98th  China ;  Brecon 
99th  New  South  Wales ;  Chatham 
Rifle  Brigade  (1st  batt.)  Malta;  Drogheda  (2d 

batt.)  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Ist  W.  I.  R.  Demerara 
2d  Jamaica 
3d  Sierra  Leone 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.  Ceylon 
R.  Canada  Rifle  Regt.  Canada' 
Cape  Mounted  Riflemen — Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Royal  Newfoundland  Cos. — Newfoundland 
Royal  Malta  Fencible  Regt  — Malta 
St.  Helena  Regt.— St.  Helena 


Thoie  Regts.  marked  thus])'!  are  under  orders  to  return  home  ;  §  for  Canada  ;  ||  for  Nova  Scotia. 
Thus  I  under  orders  for  New  South  Wales. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Lowe,  Francis,  Esq.  lady,  of  a  son,  on  21st 

Dec.  at  Chapelton,  Jamaica. 
Parchment   R.   B.   Esq.    lady,  of  a  daughter, 

on  the  4th  Nov.  at  Black  River,  St.  Elizabeth, 

Jamaica. 
Smith  Robert,  Esq.  lady,  of  a  daughter,  on  the 

1st    Nov.    at    Newell    Pen,    St.  Elizabeth, 

Jamaica. 

MARRIAGES. 

Batson,  Alfred,  Esq.  of  Bedford  Place,  London, 
and  of  Ramsbury,  Wilts,  to  Mary  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  W.  G.  Stephen,  of 
the  Bengal  Engineers. 

Caldecott,  Mr.  A.  T.  to  Miss  Maria  Griffiths, 
on  the  29th  Nov.  at  Graham's  Town,  Cape  oi 
Good  Hope. 

Gabb,  Lieut.  F.  S.  62d.  N.  I.,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Ewart,  Esq.  Madras 
Medical  Establishment. 

Haslewood,  Walter  Kay,  Eso-  of  the  Bengal 
army,  late  Aide-rie-Camp,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Auckland,  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Haslewood,  of  Boughton,  Moiichelsea,  Kent, 
to  Georglania,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Bruggles  Brise,  Esq.  of  Spain's  Hall,  Essex, 
and  Clare,  Suffolk,  on  the  31st  Jan.  atFinch- 
ingfleld,  Essex,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Haslewood. 

Johnson,  George,  Esq.  of  Cave  Valley,  to 
Margaret  Dickson,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  David  Innis,  Esq.  of  Mount  Grace, 
Hanover,  on  the  24th  Dec.  at  Green  Island, 
Jamaica. 

Malcolm,  Dr.  Thomas,  to  Jessie,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  St.  Andrew's,  Scot- 
land, on  the  16th  Dec.  at  the  Villa,  West- 
moreland, Jamaica. 

MuUiens,  Mr.  William,  of  Leadenhall-street, 
London,  to  Sarah,  fourth  daughter  ofthe 
late  Capt.  John  Turner,  of  the  Hon.  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  service,  on  the  28th  Jan.  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney. 

M'Kendree,  Connely,  to  Mrs.  Esther  Tilley, 
widow,  on  the  28th  Nov.  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Rogers,  Mr.  Thomas,  Wesleyan  teacher,  to 
Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 
on  the  28th  Dec.  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Smyth,  Mr.  John,  jun.,  to  Sarah,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Munro,  Esq.  on 
the  22d  Dec.  at  Falmouth,  Jamaica. 

Swaby,  Mr.James,  Baron  of  Montpelier  Pen,  St. 
Elizabeth's,  Jamaica,  to  Miss  Mary  Gooden 
Mines,  of  Butterwick  plantation,  Manchester, 
on  the  Ist  Dec.  at  Providence  Chapel,  May 
Hill,  Jamaica. 

Sank,  Angel,  Esq.'to  Miss  Amelia  Jones,  on  the 
27th  Dec.  both  of  Port  Maria,  St.  Mary's, 
Jamaica. 

Tompson,  H.  K.  of  Great  Wickingham,  Nor- 
folk, to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Paul  Irby,  on  the  9th 
Feb.  at  Morningthorpe. 

Webster,  Robert,  Esq.  of  Rhodes  Hall  Estate, 
Hanover,  Jamaica,  to  Jane  Junta,  only 
daughter  of  David  Mason,  M.D.  of  Westmor- 
land, onjthe  22d  Dec.  at  Rederney  Pen,  West- 
moreland, by  the  Rev.  F.  Fidler,  island  cu- 
rate. 


DEATHS. 

Anderson,  Robert  Brunton,  M.  D..  surgeon, 
son  of  Michael  Anderson,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh, 
formerly  in  the  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice, .'Dec.  5,  at  Phoenix  Town,  Hanover, 
Jamaica. 

Aspe,  Lieutenant-General  St.  George,  Feb.  8, 
in  London,  in  the  8(jth  year  of  his  age.  He 
had.served  upwards  of  42  years  in  India,  and 
was  the  senior  officer  in  the  Bengal  army. 

Beaven,  Arthur  Frederick,  Brevet-Captain  and 
Adjutant  of  the  30th  Regiment  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  Oct.  18,  at  Hong-Kong, 
China. 

Berry,  Thomas  Taylor,  late  of  Manchester, 
Dec.  10,  on  board  ;the  Champion,  on  his  pas- 
sage to  Australia. 

Boscawen,, Colonel  Edward  Frederick,  Feb.  6, 
in  Berkeley-square,  London,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age.  He  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
York  in  his  expedition  to  Holland. 

Carpenter,  Captain  John,  of  the  barque  Clara 
and  Emma,  of  London,  Dec  17,  at  Falmouth, 
Jamaica. 

Dickson,  Captain  George  Cockrane,  34th  Regi- 
ment, at  Moulmain,  East  Indies,  from  inju- 
ries received  from  a  fall  from  his  horse  four 
days  after  his  arrival  from  England,  Nov.  1 7. 

Fraser,  John  N.  Esq.  formerly  of  Her  Majesty's 
37th  Regiment  of  Foot,  Dec.  26,  at  Kingston 
Barracks,  Jamaica. 

Fulton,  Dr.  Allan,  Dec.  16,  at  Four  Paths, 
Clarendon,  Jamaica.  He  had  but  lately  arri- 
ved in  the  island. 

Griffith,  Lieutenant  Albert,  of  the  United 
States'  Navy,  Dec.  20,  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
He  was  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  honourable 
and  ancient  families  in  England  and  America. 

Hodgson,  Ensign  C.  C.  of  the  list  Grenadier 
Regiment  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  son  of 
Major-General  Hodgson,  Bombay  Artillery, 
in  the  21st  year  of  his  age. 

Lindsay,  Dr.  James,  B.A.  editor  of  t\\e  Jamaica 
Standard,  and  previously  of  the  Windsor  and 
Eton  Journal,  Dec.  29.  at  Spanish  Town, 
Jamaica.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  :i,  native  of  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  both  for  his  professional 
talents  and  his  warmhearted  feelings  as  a 
man. 

Lilburn,  Dr.  James,  H.  B.  M's.  Consul  for  the 
island  of  Cypres,  second  son  of  Capt.  Lilburn, 
of  Dover,  early  in  January,  at  Jamaica.' 

M'Intyre,  Captain  Lorn,  of  the  Bombay  Euro- 
pean Regiment,  son  of  Major  Archibald 
M'Intyre,  of  Edinburgh,  Dec.  2,  at  Bombay. 

Marshall,  Captain  James  Nasmyth,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Service,  only  surviving  son 
of  Colonel  Marshall,  of  Bath;  also  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Butt,  Esq.  of  Corneybury,  Herts,  wrecked  on 
board  the  Conqueror,  on  her  passage  from 
Calcutta  to  England,  .Ian.  14. 

Rogers,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Captain  F, 
Rogers,  R.  N.,  of  Trekenning,  Cornwall,  at 
Madeira,  aged  17  years. 
Waud,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Christopher  Waud, 
Esq.  of  Prospect  House,  Stoke  Newington, 
and  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Home 
Service,  Jan.  29,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  her. 
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IMMIGRATION,  AND   LABOUR-MARKET   IN   THE 
AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 

"  Existumamus  meliore  conditione  Colonias,  quam  municipia." — Gellius. 

The  present  state  of  the  immigration  question  is  of  a  perplexing  and 
rather  painful  character :  the  legislative  council  of  Sydney,  on  the  last 
day  of  their  session,  in  September,  1842,  adopted,  in  the  fullest  extent, 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Immigration  ;  a  document  drawn  up 
dispassionately  and  with  the  best  intentions,  but  embodying  conclusions, 
that  should  not  have  been  asserted  without  very  grave  and  deliberate 
reflection.  The  Loan-fund  proposed  originally  by  the  Bishop  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  again  mooted  in  the  Report,  although  the  last,  the  Melbourne 
administration,  evinced  a  decided  hostility  to  it;  and  it  is  matter  of  no 
little  surprise  that  the  Australians  themselves,  labouring,  as  settlers  in 
an  unreclaimed  soil  must  necessarily  do,  undisr  so  many  inconveniences 
of  infancy,  should  so  tamely  permit  the  foundation  of  a  national  debt 
to  be  laid  for  them  by  their  legislature.  The  Port-Phillippians  are 
awake  to  the  mischief,  but  more  particularly  to  the  prospect  of  an 
unequal  distribution  of  the  load,  for  they  contend  that  tlieir  own  land- 
fund  being  equal  to  the  cost  of  immigration  to  their  port,  they  should 
not  be  taxed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  Sydney,  or  any  other 
settlement.  That  they  have  just  grounds  of  fear  on  this  head,  appears 
from  a  despatch  from  Sir  George  Gipps  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated 
3 1st  January,  1841,  in  which  that  functionary  allows  "that  the  appro- 
priation of  Port- Phillip  funds  to  Port-Phillip  purposes  alone,  would  leave 
the  citizens  of  Sydney  under  a  total  inability  to  pay  their  bounties." 
It  is  very  natural  that  this  progressing  settlement  should  kick  against 
the  proposed  and  probable  distribution  of  the  land-fund ;  but  as  the 
voii.  II. — NO.  9.  2d 
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home-government  take  broad  views,  it  is  probable  that  all  Australia 
will  be  regarded  by  it  as  one  colony,  and  all  subjected  to  one  uniform 
system  of  taxation  and  government  generally. 

The  inhabitants  of  Manchester  would  not  think  of  rejecting  an  impost 
levied  pro  bono  publico ;  besides,  if  any  of  them  conceived  that  London 
derived  an  undue  and  disproportioned  advantage  from  the  mode  of 
collection  and  distribution,  it  is  competent  to  them  to  migrate  to  Lon- 
don, and  participate  in  the  good  that  a  residence  there  is  believed  to 
confer.  The  case  is  nearly  similar  between  the  settlers  in  the  various 
towns,  cities,  counties,  provinces,  and  territories  of  Australia  ;  and 
every  day  gives  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact,  by  the  removal  of  per- 
sons, who  find  Port  Phillip  not  a  sufficient  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
their  talents  and  callings,  to  Sydney,  or  elsewhere  in  the  vast  country 
to  which  they  all  belong. 

But  we  must  not  proceed  farther,  either  in  defence  or  refutation  of 
the  Report,  until  we  have  placed  the  resolutions  of  the  legislative 
council  itself  before  our  readers  : — 

1.  Resolved— That  this  Council,  having  had  under  consideration  the  Report 
from  the  Committee,  appointed  during  the  present  session  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  concurs  generally  in  the  opinion  therein 
expressed. 

2.  Resolved — That  this  Council  especially  concurs  in  the  statement  of  the 
Committee,  that  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  influx  of  immigrants  during 
the  past  year,  in  which  the  numbers  added  to  the  population  have  been  no  less 
than  23,426,  at  an  expense  to  the  colony  of  ^6328,563.  6s.  8d.,  there  are  no  symp- 
toms of  a  superabundance  of  labour  in  any  part  of  the  territory,  there  being  few, 
if  any,  instances  of  industrious  and  skilful  artisans  or  labourers  wanting  employ- 
ment ;  and  although  wages  have  been  so  far  reduced,  as  in  some  degree  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  the  employer,  they  have  not  fallen  below  that  level  which 
enables  the  labourer  to  provide  an  honest  and  comfortable  subsistence  for  himself 
and  family. 

3.  Resolved — That  the  large  and  increasing  sums  at  the  credit  of  the  working 
classes,  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  afford  a  gratifying  proof  of 
their  continued  prosperous  condition,  notwithstanding  the  recent  extensive  in- 
crease of  their  numbers  ;  the  deposits  in  that  institution  having  increased  from 
^6143,000,  on  the  30th  June,  1840,  to  £178,000,  at  the  same  date  of  the  present 
year  ;  whilst  the  accounts  opened  during  the  past  year  average  no  less  than  .£170 
per  month,  being  a  considerable  increase  on  the  average  of  all  former  years. 

4.  Resolved — That  this  Council  also  concurs  with  the  Committee,  that  although 
the  copious  supply  of  labour  recently  received,  has,  amongst  other  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  had  that  of  enabling  the  settlers  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  their  industry  for  a  certain  period,  yet  that  unless  measures 
be  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year  for  the  resumption  of  emigration, 
the  want  of  labour  will  be  as  injuriously  felt  as  ever;  wages  will  rise  to  their 
former  exorbitant  rate,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  property,  .and  embar- 
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rassment  among  the  settlors,  will   be  again  experienced  even  with  aggravated 
severity. 

3.  Resolved— That  this  Council,  adverting  to  the  resolutions  passed  on  this 
subject  in  former  years,  has,  in  common  with  the  Committee,  had  reason  to  find 
the  opinions  previously  entertained  as  to  the  expediency  of  negociating  a  loan  on 
the  security  of  the  unsold  crown-lands  of  the  colony,  for  the  purposes  of  immi* 
gration,  more  than  fully  confirmed. 

6.  Resolved — That  although  the  land-fund  has  declined  for  the  present,  from 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  particularize, 
yet,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  vast  tracts  of  vacant  crown-lands 
must  form  a  fully  adequate  basis  of  security  for  any  loan  of  reasonable  amount, 
which  could  be  contracted  for  the  promotion  of  immigration  in  this  season  of 
emergency ;  nor  can  reasonable  doubt  be  entertained,  that  to  whatever  extent  it 
may,  upon  trial,  be  found  that  the  colony  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  advan- 
tageously employing,  an  additional  population,  to  the  same  extent  a  loan  may  be 
securely  applied  to  the  purpose  of  introducing  that  population. 

7.  Resolved — That  this  Council  also  concurs  with  the  Committee,  that  the 
immediate  abstraction  of  capital  in  payment  for  the  importation  of  emigrants — 
a  portion  only  of  whom  add  to  the  productive  labour  of  the  colony,  the  families 
being  for  the  most  part  consumers,  and  not  producers,  for  a  considerable  period 
after  their  arrival — must  so  materially  contract  that  circulation  of  money  which  is 
required  to  carry  on  successfully  the  business  of  an  active  community,  that  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  continue  a  system  fraught  with  such  serious  inconveniences. 
During  the  last  five  years  no  less  than  46,000  souls  have  been  introduced,  at  a 
cost  to  the  colony  of  ^850,000,  exclusively  raised  within  itself,  and  remitted  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  So  vast  an  effort  for  so  infant  a  community  could  not 
fail  to  produce  considerable  exhaustion,  nor  be  made  without  leading  to  a  state  of 
temporary  depression. 

8.  Resolved — That  this  Council  agrees  further  with  the  Committee,  that  these 
inconveniences  would  be  in  a  great  measure  abated,  if  the  introduction  of 
labour  could  for  a  time  be  paid  for  by  borrowed  funds,  the  repayment  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  would  be  provided  for  by  the  capital  which  would  in  a 
short  time  be  created  by  means  of  the  labour  introduced,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  capital  retained. 

9.  Resolved — That  if  the  raising  of  a  loan  in  England  for  the  purposes  of 
emigration,  should  wear  the  appearance  of  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the 
mother-country,  its  welfare  is  involved  in  a  degree  not  inferior  perhaps  to  that 
of  the  colony  itself  in  the  first  expenditure,  as  well  as  in  the  final  result  of  the 
application  of  the  funds  so  raised.  The  entire  amount  of  every  such  loan  would 
be  ultimately  repaid  from  the  resources  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  mean  time,  no 
part  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  whole  would  be 
expended  in  the  advancement  of  the  three  chief  and  leading  interests  of  the 
mother-country,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  British 
community,  now  suffering  from  a  superabundant  population.  The  shipping- 
interest  must  be  promoted  by  the  extent  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  emigration 
service.  The  agricultural  interest  would  derive  benefit  through  the  demand  for 
victualling  so  many  persons  during  a  voyage  of  such  duration  ;  while  few  events 
would  be  so  favourable  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Britain  as  the 
rapid  growth  in  this  colony  of  a  population  dependent  for  the  supply  of  (heir 
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wants  upon  the  products  of  its  industry,  and  engaged  in  raising  a  staple  article  of 
export,  which,  while  it  supplied  the  raw  material  for  an  important  article  of 
manufacture,  would  enable  them  to  be  extensive  consumers  of  British  goods. 

K).  Resolved — That  on  the  grounds  set  forth,  this  Council  fully  relies  on  the 
assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  raising  a  loan  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms  to  the  colony  ;  nor  can  such  assistance  be  drawn  into  a  precedent 
which  might  be  inconvenient  as  regards  the  claims  of  other  dependencies  of  the 
Crown,  if,  in  every  such  case,  the  whcJe  amount  is  to  be  expended  in  the  mother- 
country,  for  the  promotion  of  emigration,  with  the  same  advantages  to  the  several 
classes  of  the  British  community,  and  upon  the  same  undoubted  security  as  are 
proposed  in  the  instance  of  this  colony. 

1 1 .  Resolved — That  this  Council  repeats  its  recommendation  of  former  years, 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  ships  in  which  emigrants  may  be  brought  to  this 
colony  should  be  conducted  on  Temperance  principles ;  and  especially  that  the 
sale  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  on  board — a  practice  which  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  has  prevailed  in  the  ships  of  the  last  season,  and  has  been 
attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  to  the 
moral  habits  of  the  emigrants — should  in  future  be  strictly  prohibited. 

12.  Resolved — That  this  Council  would  especially  recommend,  as  a  measure  of 
vital  importance  to  the  preservation  of  health,  order,  and  morals,  in  all  emigration 
ships,  whether  under  the  Bounty  System,  or  engaged  by  the  Government,  that 
the  surgeons  should  be  men,  not  only  of  professional  skill  and  experience,  but 
accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  of  undoubted  character — if  possible,  officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy  —  and  that  they  should  be  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the 
government,  and  responsible  to  the  government  alone  for  the  due  peformance  of 
the  highly  important  duties  entrusted  to  them. 

13.  Resolved — That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  respectfully  requested  to 
communicate  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Exclusive  of  the  unequal  pressure  of  this  measure,  if  carried 
into  effect  —  a  pressure  already  loudly  deprecated  by  the  people  of 
Adelaide  and  other  settlements — the  resolutions  are  imquestionably 
open  to  much  objection.  It  is  there  deliberately  asserted,  and  without 
the  least  qualification,  "that  there  are  no  symptoms  of  a  superabundance 
of  labour  in  any  part  of  the  territory."  Now — as  we  shall  presently 
show  —  this  fact  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  sufferers  themselves, 
whose  distressing  plaints,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  illustrate  painfully,  but  fully,  the  proverb 
*'  that  they  best  can  paint  such  things  who  feel  them  most."  Besides, 
is  it  probable  that,  under  the  wide-spread  stagnation  of  commerce  over 
the  globe  itself,  and  the  awful  suspension  of  work  amongst  manufac- 
turers in  the  mother-country,  colonial  labourers  should  enjoy  every 
blessing  under  Heaven  unalloyed!  Such  a  sentiment  should  not  have 
teen  introduced  into  a  legislative  Report  at  the  present  time.  Nor  is 
the  argument  derived  from  "  the  increasing  sums  placed  to  the  credit 
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of  the  working  classes  in  the  savings'  bank  of  New  South  Wales," 
entitled  to  greater  respect — for  it  is  neither  a  direct  simple  fact,  nor 
even  a  probable  testimony,  but  a  total  fallacy,  unworthy  of  any  public 
return.  These  amassed  suras  have  accrued  from  the  distrust  of  the 
newly-arrived  emigrants,  and  old  servants,  in  the  small  dealers,  whose 
names  figure  in  hundreds  in  the  insolvent  list — from  the  complete 
stagnation  of  trade,  which  deprived  them  of  any  mode  of  employing 
their  little  treasure ;  besides,  until  the  council  can  show,  in  figures, 
that  the  increase  of  deposits  is  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  annual 
increase  of  the  population — and  23,426  were  added  in  one  year  from 
abroad — their  argument  is  wholly  vain  and  delusive. 

While  fallacy  disfigures  the  early  resolutions,  those  that  recommend 
defraying  the  expense  of  immigration,  or  rather,  acquiring  a  bounty 
formed  by  a  loan,  are  undoubtedly  rational.  The  drainage  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  sterling  coin  as  the  Report  states,  and  in  so  short  a  period, 
before  the  current  of  commerce  could  have  re-supplied  the  fountain, 
was  likely  to  dry  up  that  channel  whence  the  land  had  so  long  been 
irrigated — whereas  a  loan  would  enable  the  colonists  to  retain  their 
capital,  and,  from  its  profits,  return  both  principal  and  interest  of  the 
borrowed  sum. 

This  proposition  is  so  obviously  beneficial  and  well  considered, 
that  we  need  not  say  another  word  in  its  defence,  or  rather,  in  appro- 
bation. The  recommendation  to  sobriety,  subordination,  and  virtue, 
contained  in  the  concluding  resolutions,  will  find  a  response  in  every 
honest,  honourable,  and  moral  mind. 

The  preceding  document  was  published  in  September  of  the  last  year, 
when  the  Australian  journals  were  teeming  with  tablets  of  insolvency, 
and  with  invectives  against  the  originator  of  the  diabolical  act  which 
seemed  to  foster  dishonesty.  Our  private  letters  and  printed  papers  of  the 
following  month  breathe  a  still  more  ardent  longing  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
free  labour,  declaring  that,  upon  its  arrival  alone  hung  the  future  pros- 
pects of  Australasia.  At  that  period,  the  best  and  cheapest  labourers 
were  the  Hill  Coolies  of  India ;  but  to  these  poor  people  it  was  objected, 
groundlessly,  that  they  were  idle  and  not  to  be  depended  on.  Such  is 
not  the  fact :  Coolies  are  incapable  of  enduring  as  much  fatigue,  or  of 
performing  as  laborious  tasks,  as  Europeans  ;  they  do  not  possess  equal 
physical  powers,  therefore  the  complaint,  being  founded  on  comparison, 
is  deceitful.  Besides,  Coolies  are  not  put  to  the  same  description  of 
labour  as  European  emigrants ;  they  are  only  employed  in  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  in  tending  flocks,  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and  any  other  species 
of  light  labour.    The  prejudice  against  Coolies  arises  from  the  jealousy 
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of  European  labourers,  from  their  actual  inferiority  to  the  British,  and 
{0  tempo7-a!  0  mores!)  from  their  being  Heathens!  This,  from  slave- 
dealers,  is  too  much  ;  from  us,  whose  enjoyments  have  been  sweetened 
by  the  labour  of  the  African  slaves  in  the  West  Indian  sugar  plantations 
for  so  many  years — from  us,  whose  subjects  these  very  Coolies  are,  and 
who  have  a  hundred  millions  of  Heathen  subjects  in  Hindostan  !  The 
best  remedy  for  this  alarming  disease,  is  the  application  of  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  through  the  medium  of  education,  which  a  Christian  colo- 
nist would  be  well  employed  in  bestowing.  This  is  a  part  of  his  duty 
also,  as  a  master  and  a  Christian;  and  we  should  strongly  advise  silence 
on  this  point  in  future. — The  haters  of  Heathenism  also  repudiate 
Coolies,  because,  "  after  residing  even  several  years  upon  the  farms  in 
Australia,  they  seem  to  long  for  home."  This  objection,  instead  of  being 
a  detraction,  is  an  honour  to  the  tribe  of  Coolies.  Who  would  not 
despise  the  man  whose  soul  was  dead  to  all  feelings  of  country  and 
kindred  ?  When  these  feelings  are  obliterated,  the  virtue  has  gone  out 
of  the  man.  The  majority  of  the  Australian  colonists  emigrated  less 
with  the  intention  of  dying  on  a  foreign  strand,  than  of  acquiring  a 
competence,  and  returning  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  hardy  sailor 
in  the  British  fleet  is  often  affected  with  the  home-fever,  and  has 
any  nation  upon  earth  ever  produced  a  more  noble,  hard-working, 
generous  animal  than  "  the  Tar  of  Old  England  ?" 

The  colonial  department  of  our  government  has  always  viewed  the 
migration  of  Coolies  with  jealousy,  for  various  reasons — the  prejudices 
against  their  character  for  industry,  diligence,  trust,  acquirements  and 
religion,  added  to  the  injurious  consequences  of  a  competition  and  cora- 
parisonwith  British  emigrants — the  recollection  that  the  Coolie  emi- 
grates by  invitation,  and  probably  might  have  lived  happily  in  his  own 
country,  while  the  European  is  influenced  by  necessity  and  scarcity  of 
employment  at  home — that  the  Coolie,  by  migrating  from  a  country 
not  over-peopled,  does  not  make  room  for  those  that  are  left  behind, 
while  the  Briton  goes  into  voluntary  exile,  imposing,  perhaps,  severe 
trials  on  himself,  by  which  his  countrymen  at  home  are  benefited, 
occupation  and  room  being  increased  for  those  that  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  left  behind.  These,  and  other  considerations,  all  deserving  the 
utmost  respect,  influence  the  decision  of  the  colonial  minister,  and  lead 
him  to  hesitate  before  he  shall  entrust  the  Coolies  to  Australian  mas- 
ters. The  pro-Coolie  party,  however,  promise  that  they  will  treat  their 
servants  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  lenity,  making  all  due  allowance 
for  tlie  apathy  of  their  disposition,  and  tolerating  their  religious  condi- 
tion ;  and  these  promises  might  be  accepted,  if  accompanied  by  the 
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appointment  of  a  board  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  these 
servants  —  which  should  be  authorized  also  to  have  the  Coolies 
taught  to  read,  and  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them.  Without 
these  precautions,  perhaps  the  Coolies  are  better  at  home  than  in 
Australia,  where  they  are  depriving  the  Scotch  and  Irish  labourers  of 
remunerating  employment. 

We  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  that  the  question 
of  the  labour-market  was  perplexing ;  already  have  we  shown  that  the 
Report  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  voice  of  the  agricultui'ists 
proclaimed  the  want  of  labourers,  and  held  out  the  brightest  hopes  to 
those  who  could  find  no  occupation  or  demand  for  their  labour  at  home ; 
we  must  now  reverse  the  coin,  view  the  picture  in  a  diiferent  light, 
and  hear  tlie  other  side.  In  one  of  our  last  year's  numbers,  we  pub- 
lished a  very  lugubrious  letter  from  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  a  Wesleyan 
preacher  from  principle,  in  which  the  labour-market  was  represented  as 
full  to  misery,  suffocation,  and  death ;  we  shall  here  give  the  letter  of  a 
Presbyterian  and  agriculturist,  written  with  more  ability,  but  in  the 
same  desponding  and  discontented  tone,  which  is  equally  at  variance 
with  the  Report  of  the  Immigration  Committee : — 

"  I  am  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  an  agriculturist  too.  Now,  you  seem  to  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  immigrants  of  this  class  are  in  demand.  Well ;  be 
it  so  :  I  will  content  myself  with  contrasting  my  experience  of  the  demand  here 
with  that  at  home.  I  had  the  fortune  to  arrive  here  last  year  in  the  busy  time  of 
harvest.  Sure  enough,  the  demand  for  workmen  was  brisk.  In  a  great  many 
instances,  however,  they  were  only  wanted  for  from  three  to  four  or  six  months. 
This  last  term  I  engaged  for.  At  the  expiration  of  it  I  found  that  neither  my 
master  nor  any  one  else  in  the  district  required  the  services  of  more  men  than 
they  had.  On  the  contrary,  everj'  day  men  were  seeking  employment,  and  found 
a  seeker's  fate.  Hoping  to  have  my  wants  supplied  from  the  opposite  wants  that 
daily  teemed  from  the  Sydney  press,  to  Sydney  I  came  ;  but  applying  in  various 
quarters  I  was  sure  to  find  myself  number  10,  20,  or  30,  that  had  applied  for  the 
situation.  Indeed,  I  might  as  well  have  been  number  0-  Nor  is  this  a  singular 
instance.  I  know  of  other  cases  quite  analogous  with  this.  Now,  at  home 
I  lived  twenty-seven  years  ;  having  lost  my  parents  at  the  age  of  six.  I  may  date 
ray  servitude  from  that  time — well  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century;  during  which 
time  I  never  wanted  work  a  day,  when  able  and  \villing  to  do  it ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  vouch  also  that,  in  the  dullest  times,  M'hatever  might  have  been  the  case  in 
large  towns,  in  the  country,  where  there  was  a  will  to  work,  there  was  a  way. 
Now,  out  of  my  seven  months  sojourning  here,  I  have  spent  one  doing  nothing — 
thinking  everything,  without  hopes  of  bettering  myself;  nor,  as  I  said  before, 
am  1  the  only  victim  of  credulity  and  misrepresentation  in  the  colony.  Now, 
I  think  it  desirable  that  the  truth  of  this  should  find  its  way  through  the  waste 
howling  wilderness  of  waters  to  the  ears  of  the  overflowing  population  of  Britain. 
Then  they  would  know  what  they  were  about.  But,  even  allowing  that  the 
demand  for  labour  here  was  as  great  as  the  people  at  home  are  taught  to  beheve, 
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I  could  not,  for  conscience'  sake,  bid  a  well-meaning  man  come  here.  My  limits 
will  not  permit  me  to  assign  all  the  reasons  1  could  produce  in  support  of  this. 
The  burning  sun,  the  laborious  work,  the  Egyptian-like  task-masters,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  disagreeables,  comprising  a  whole  purgatory  of  difficulties,  I  shall  pass 
over.  By  the  way,  as  I  have  happened  to  stumble  upon  the  word  Purgatory, 
I  verily  believe,  if  such  a  place  exists,  it  is  here :  and  this  may  account  for  so 
many  Catholics  finding  their  way  hither. 

Since  I  am  out  of  my  way  a  little,  in  order  to  get  the  thread  of  my  discourse 
again,  I  shall  go  aside  a  step  farther  to  ask  you,  when  you  were  tracing  the 
reasons  and  causes  why  so  very  few  faithful  came  to  this  colony,  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  the  faithful  are  few — that  the  eye  of  God  is  set  upon  the  just 
to  show  them  direction — that  He  would  not  suffer  His  poor  afflicted  ones  to 
take  steps  that  would  imbitter  the  remainder  of  their  lives  ?  If  it  did,  I  may 
strengthen  your  opinion  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  know  at  home  some  as  humble 
and  exemplary  Christians  as  ever  adorned  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
when  preparing  to  emigrate,  found  their  way  so  hedged  in  by  Providence  as  to 
render  it  impracticable. 

"  But  to  return  to  my  subject :  there  are  two  weighty  considerations  connected 
with  emigration  to  this  colony,  which  perhaps  in  themselves  are  nothing  new  to 
the  British  peasantry,  yet  not  having  the  same  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
which  a  trip  here  might  afford  them,  I  think  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  right 
to  point  them  out  to  them.  First,  then,  he  must  be  a  fortunate  fellow  who  em- 
barks in  an  emigrant-ship,  and  arrives,  and  stays  here  any  length  of  time,  without 
feeling  himself,  and  seeing  around  him,  a  greater  train  of  human  suffering  than  he 
would  have  done  in  spending  triple  the  time  at  home.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  and  wear  off  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
This  opinion  is  of  so  universal  standing,  corroborated  by  daily  experience,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  any  one  to  heap  more  words  about  it.  Some  writer 
(I  forget  who)  compares  a  man  in  this  situation  to  a  rock  on  the  sea-shore, which 
has  long  been  lashed  by  the  foaming  billows,  till  every  soft  particle  about  it  has 
been  washed  away.  But,  secondly,  true  godliness  is  at  a  lower  ebb  and  iniquity 
more  tnumphant  here  than  the  generality  of  British  people  have  any  conception 
of.  WTiat  is  the  first  thing  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  emigrant  on  his  arrival 
here  ?  Why,  it  is  iniquity,  stalking  at  noon-day,  openly.  He  flies  from  it — but 
whither  ?  In  the  city,  in  the  bush,  it  pursues  him  like  a  phantom.  He  flies  from 
it — but  to  whom  ?  Everybody  is  so  well  used  to  the  sight,  they  fear  it  not,  and 
ridicule  him  for  being  so  squeamish.  It  is  then,  by  the  rivers  of  Australia,  he 
sits,  yea,  he  weeps  when  he  thinks  of  Zion  !  These  are  the  emigrant's  first  feel- 
ings ;  I  need  not  so  much  as  allude  to  the  pernicious  consequences  that  will 
follow  his  after-life  in  the  bush — separated  from  God's  ordinances,  sojourning  in 
the  land  of  Mesech,  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  I  only  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  reach  the  ears  and  impress  the  minds  of  intending  emigrants  with 
these  words.  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Australians  !  O  that  the  people  of 
Britain  were  wise,  that  they  knew  the  things  that  belong  to  the  latter  end  of 
emigration  !  it  might  help  them  to  pass  the  time  of  their  sojourning  where  they 
are  in  fear. 

"  Perhaps,  knowing  all  this  before,  you  can  nevertheless  tell  me,  unmoved,  and 
with  cool  composure,  that  the  government  are  determined  to  have  more  emi- 
grants here  ;  and  seeing  this  is  the  case,  it  is  om*  duty  to  endeavour  to  get  as  good 
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subjects  as  possible.  This  is  indeed  a  fair  conclusion,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
ourselves.  But  are  we  to  steer  this  course,  and  leave  generosity,  friendship, 
and  truth  to  be  swallowed  up  in  selfishness  by  sinful  silence  ?  If  we  do,  who  can 
blame  the  honest,  though  illiterate  man,  who,  when  he  arrives  here  and  finds 
himself  deceived — who  can  blame  him,  I  say,  if  at  the  first  reading  of  the  28th 
verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel,  he  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
condemned  spirits  in  Tophet  have  more  regard  for  their  brethren  they  left  behind 
them  than  the  people  of  this  country  have  ?" 

Now  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  both  these  discouraging  and 
cautionary  letters  should  have  emanated  from  men  who  had  added  a 
religious  to  a  secular  avocation.  When  men  do  undertake  such  duties, 
they  are  influenced,  in  addition  to  other  causes,  by  the  feeling  that 
they  had  been  entrusted  with  a  greater  share  of  talent  than  their 
fellows,  and,  judging  from  the  composition  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian, 
we  are  certainly  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  possessed  of  no  mean 
abilities,  nor  have  they  been  left  uncultivated.  But  surely  such  a  man 
could  hardly  have  sought  seriously  for  a  day's  labour !  He  whose  head 
was  so  well  stored  with  learning  could  not  readily  have  assented  to  the 
mere  employment  of  the  hands :  besides,  he  never  could  have  left  his 
country  in  search  of  work,  since  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  never 
without  abundance  of  cecupation,  nor  do  we  believe  that  earthly 
aggrandizement  was  his  ruling  passion.  No,  his  objects  were  nobler 
and  more  comprehensive,  and  his  discontent  is  possibly  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  frustration  in  his  amiable,  exemplary,  and  important 
objects,  than  to  any  insufficiency  of  labour  which  would  satisfy  such 
emigrants.  Still  this  appeal  must  not  be  rejected  without  a  hearing, 
■  repudiated  without  respect :  it  is  not  baseless,  groundless,  or  visionary  : 
the  labour-market  has  been  glutted  pro  tempore  by  the  indiscretion 
of  the  Immigration  Committee,  who  suffered  persons  in  no  way  quali- 
fied to  become  Australian  Immigrants,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  colony. 
If  they  have  done  so,  this  was  a  scandalous  misappropriation  of  public 
money,  a  violent  departure  from  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  and 
a  deplorable  abuse  of  the  Bounty  system.  Before  an  individual  should 
be  permitted  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Australia,  on  the  Bounty  system, 
or  rather,  before  he  was  declared  in  England  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  scheme,  he  should  have  been  placed  in  communication  with  a 
competent  agent,  one  who  was  familiar,  personally,  with  the  wants 
of  our  Oceanic  Colonies,  and  he  should  have  received  his  diploma  of 
fitness  from  him. 

It  was  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  just  past,  that  we  gave  at  full 
length  the  valuable  report  of  Mr.  Merewether,*  in  which  this  point  is 

*  Fisher's  Colonial  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  i».  601. 
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strongly  urged,  and  the  remedy  which  this  case  so  plainly  sugessts, 
recommended :  Mr.  Merewether  would  leave  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  Selecting  Officers  to  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners ;  so  should  we,  had  we  the  option,  if  the  respectable  individuals 
of  that  body  had  any  experience  personally  of  Australian  necessities, 
for  unless  they  do  possess  this  qualification,  they  must  either  confirm 
tlie  choice  of  the  Selecting  Officer,  without  venturing  to  question  it ; 
or  reverse  it  without  the  only  knowledge  that  could  make  them  compe- 
tent judges.  There  must  yet  be  Colonial  Boards  in  London,  in  com- 
munication with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  composed  of  men  who 
have  served  their  apprenticeships  to  either  private  enterprise  or  public 
duties,  and  now  retired  to  enjoy  their  otium  cum  dignitate.  Their 
wealth  would  place  them  beyond  pecuniary  corruption — their  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  above  the  wiles  of  speculators. 

It  was  the  neglect  of  instituting  some  such  regulations  as  we  have 
here  proposed, — the  want  of  proper  precautions  in  the  selection  of  fit 
emigrants,  or,  for  we  have  recently  seen  such  dereliction  of  duty  in 
the  public  service,  to  culpable  conduct  in  those-  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  duty,  that  produced  the  melancholy  influx  of  ignorant  and 
useless  immigrants  into  Australia  in  1842.  Mr.  Merewether  advises 
clerks,  and  humble  literary  men,  to  remain  in  England,  where  the 
civilized  style  of  society  promises  ample  occupation  for  their  useful 
acquirements,  but  Australian  society  is  not  yet  ripe  for  their  reception. 
An  advertisement  in  a  Sydney  paper  for  a  clerk  and  shopman,  was 
answered  in  a  few  hours  after  its  publication  by  410  applicants !  Cer- 
tainly, mismanagement  or  misinformation  alone  could  have  induced  so 
many  poor  fellows  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  agricultural  labours, 
or  a  mariner's  life,  and  destitute  of  capital,  to  migrate  there  without 
a  special  invitation  and  offer  of  employment.  Now  the  defender  of  the 
misappropriation  of  the  bounty  may  say  "  that  the  whole  410  were 
not  writing  clerks  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  perhaps  some  clever 
mechanics  amongst  them."  Perhaps  so,  but  the  majority  were  of  the 
useless  caste  ;  the  rest,  if  mechanics,  were  not  long  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  their  acquirements,  and  they  were  for  a  while  detained  from 
occupation  by  an  equal  number  of  the  guiltless  incapables,  who  had 
undertaken  duties  they  could  not  continue  to  perform ;  thus  entailing 
disappointment  on  themselves,  and  misery  on  the  qualified  persons,  who 
were  so  long  without  work  that  suited  them. 

Another  doleful  communication  represents  the  Labour-market  of 
New  Zealand  also  as  being  over-stocked,  that  operatives  in  every 
respect  suited  to  that  Colony  were  unable  to  procure  the  lowest  remu- 
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nerative  wages,  and  were  ultimately  compelled  to  return  to  Australia. 
It  is  also  stated,  that  these  "  respectable  carpenters"  were  enabled 
(by  what  funds  ?)  to  reach  Sydney,  where,  not  finding  things  in  a  more 
flourishing  state,  they  were  still  able  to  return  to  Adelaide,  where 
"at  wages  nominally  reduced  certainly,  but  still  almost  in  proportion 
to  the  lowered  price  of  provisions,  they  are  once  more  at  full  work." 
As  to  this  last  case,  it  ought  not  to  receive  credence,  it  is  evidently 
the  statement  of  men  who  either  wished  to  see  the  Colonies  before 
they  settled  ;  or  who  placed  too  high  a  value,  in  the  most  depressed 
times,  on  their  abilities  ;  forj  that  they  were  not  destitute  is  plain  from 
their  visiting  so  many  settlements  so  far  asunder  ;  and,  that  ambition 
was  the  light  that  led  them,  is  also  plain  from  the  termination  of  their 
adventure. 

If  then  we  compare  these  conflicting  statements  on  the  condition  of 
theLabour-Market  in  Australia,  and  weigh  with  impartiality  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  report,  we  shall  find  that  the  despondents  have 
overdrawn  the  picture  of  misery,  and  the  speculators  erred  similarly, 
but  with,  an  opposite  effect.  A  want  of  employment  prevailed  in 
Australia  up  to  June  1842,  the  precise  date  at  which  the  roving  car- 
penters could  not  find  work  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  Sydney,  because 
business  was  then  paralyzed.  The  two  interesting,  affecting  letters,  from 
the  Wesleyan  and  Presbyterian  followed  close  upon  the  same  calami- 
tous period,  but  from  that  date  to  the  latest  and  most  credit-worthy 
intelligence  from  those  growing  countries,  improvement  is  taking  place 
in  every  department  of  business,  commerce,  or  speculation.  The 
Colonies  but  shared  in  the  general  depression,  the  almost  ruin  of  our 
trade :  the  colonists  were  in  a  better  condition  than  our  manufacturers 
at  home,  in  the  proportion  of  the  happiness  of  freedom  to  captivity. 
One  had  the  world  open  before  him,  to  pitch  his  tent  in,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  field,  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  the  treasures  of  the  sea,  to  live 
on  ; — the  other,  the  donjon-keep  of  our  Union  Workhouses.  We  are, 
therefore,  of  opinion,  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
however  defective  some  of  them  may  be,  from  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Merewether's  lucid  Report,  from  private  information,  from  the  perse- 
verance of  the  Bishop  in  raising  an  Immigration  fund,  from  the  miser- 
able condition  of  our  operatives  at  home,  and  the  slight  prospect  of 
any  serious  amelioration ;  from  the  little  value  that  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  representations  of  disappointed  adventurers,  whose  reports  are 
more  mischievous  in  proportion  to  their  learning  and  abilities  ;  from  all 
these  arguments,  and  others  that  might  readily  be  subjoined,  we  con- 
clude that  the  Australian  labour-market  is  not  glutted,  and  that  better 
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wages,  and  more  constant  employment,  for  mechanics  and  agricultu- 
rists, are  to  be  had  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  mother-country. 

The  Sydney  Colonial  Observer,  which  first  gave  publicity  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian,  much  counteracted  any  injurious 
effects  from  its  perusal  by  the  following  very  forcible  remarks. 

"  While  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  writer  of  the  letter,  in  regard  to  the  suf- 
ferings that  he  and  many  other  reputable  immigrants  have  experienced  for  some 
time  past  from  the  want  of  employment,  we  cannot  sympathize  with  him  either  in 
condemning  emigration  generally  from  Great  Britain  to  this  colony ;  or  in  con- 
demning the  efforts  of  those  who  honestly  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  colony  the 
best  possible  immigrants.  Emigration  is  an  ordinance  of  God's  appointment  for 
the  peopling  of  the  world,  and  the  dissemination  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
over  its  vast  surface.  And  bad  as  this  colony  is,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  vir- 
tuous family,  in  most  parts  of  it,  cannot,  if  so  disposed,  pursue  a  virtuous  course. 
If  emigration  had  only  been  properly  watched  over  by  our  committee  of  incapa- 
bles,  the  interests  of  virtue  and  of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been  pro- 
moted by  it  in  this  territoiy  to  an  incalculable  degree  ;  and  many,  at  least,  of  the 
scenes  of  iniquity  adverted  to  by  the  writer  of  the  letter,  would  never  have  been 
witnessed — would  never  have  occurred.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  gloomy  quo- 
tations of  that  writer,  we  would  remind  him  of  such  passages  of  scripture  as  the 
following — '  I  will  sow  my  people  as  seed  is  sown  upon  the  mountains,'  as 
indicative  of  the  object  of  Divine  Providence  in  promoting  a  virtuous  emigration 
to  such  countries  as  this — viz.  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  pure  religion 
maybemoie  speedily  and  more  extensively  diffused  over  the  habitable  globe. 
Emigration  from  an  over-peopled  country  to  other  countries  in  a  state  of  nature, 
is  unquestionably  a  divine  ordinance  and  appointment ;  otherwise  how  should  it 
be  written  in  the  word  of  God,  '  Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it  9' 
And  whether  it  is  the  ordinance  of  God  that  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  should 
be  replenished  with  the  offscourings  of  all  things,  to  cover  it  with  thorns  and 
briers,  or  with  men  whose  intelligence  and  virtue  and  energy  will  subdue  its 
physical,  and  whose  pure  religion  will  subdue  its  moral,  wilderness,  so  that  the 
solitary  place  shall  thenceforth  flourish  as  Eden,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and  bios* 
som  as  the  rose,  judge  ye." 
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BY    CAPTAIN    J.  N.  TAYLOB,  E.N. 

It  having  been  announced  in  the  news  from  Dover  that  the  floating 
breakwater  had  broken  adrift,  without  stating  that  it  was  an  iron- 
cylinder  breakwater,  and  having  received  several  communications  from 
parties  connected  with  harbours,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  place  before  the 
British  people,  and  the  authorities  presiding  over  harbours,  tlie  various 
experiments  I  have  made  for  several  years  with  iron  cylinders,  air- 
tight vessels,  and  fixed  open  frame-work  breakwaters,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  as  useless  for  the  purposes  intended,  in  favour  of 
substantial  timber  floating-breakwaters,  constructed  from  professional 
observations,  founded  on  nature's  unerring  laws,  in  subduing  the  power 
of  the  sea.  I  took  for  this  purpose  the  elevation  of  the  beach  and 
rocks  exposed  to  the  constant  action  of  the  sea,  and  thus  obtained,  by 
experiments,  the  proper  graduation,  angle,  or  inclination,  depth  and 
breadth,  necessary  to  overcome  the  power  of  the  sea,  and  to  abate  the 
undulatron,  by  yielding,  in  lieu  of  opposing,  a  fixed  solid  resistance. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  cylinder,  whilst  it  remains  air-tight,  will 
merely  float  to  its  diameter,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  no  longer  ;  and  when  depressed  by  the  weight  of  its  moorings 
requisite  to  secure  such  a  solid  resistance,  or  one  end  lifted  up  by  a 
sea,  cannot  sustain  the  weight  of  the  moorings  when  its  horizontal 
position  is  destroyed ;  consequently,  it  requires  so  large  a  circum- 
ference to  render  it  buoyant,  to  bear  the  necessary  weight  of  moorings, 
that  it  presents  too  solid  a  resistance  to  the  violence  of  the  sea  ;  and  as 
it  breaks  over  its  round  surface  in  lieu  of  subduing  a  wave,  increases 
the  force  by  forming  rollers  or  breakers,  which  being  a  translation  of 
a  solid  mass  of  water,  would  augment  the  agitation.  True  it  is,  a 
cylinder,  like  a  ship's  mast,  floating  in  the  harbour,  will  offer  some 
resistance,  but  a  body  suspended  to  it,  in  motion,  will  not  abate  the 
waves ;  and  that  the  constant  friction,  the  necessary  thinness  of  the 
metal,  and  impossibility  of  its  floating  horizontally,  render  it  impossible 
for  it  to  carry  the  weight  of  moorings  necessary  to  secure  it,  is  evident 
by  the  late  attempt  at  Dover,  and  borne  out  by  the  repeated  trials 
I  had  previously  made — proving  all  air-tight  vessels  useless  for  such 
a  purpose. 

There  is  something  more  substantial  required,  for  the  smallest  air- 
hole, from  imperfection  in  the  manufactory,  accidents,  friction  of  the 
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parts,  and  rapid  decay  from  corrosion  of  thin  iron  in  salt  water,  renders 
it  unsafe,  and  less  durable  than  timber.  A  cylinder  will  not  afford,  when 
sunk  to  its  diameter,  (being  its  line  of  flotation,)  the  least  protection 
in  a  gale  of  wind  for  boats  to  make  fast  to  it.  Nor  could  shipwrecked 
mariners  find  the  least  shelter  from  the  constant  waves  flying  over  it. 
A  cylindrical  buoy,  ten  feet  long,  and  of  large  circumference,  every 
pilot  and  seaman  knows,  offers  no  protection  in  a  gale  of  wind  for  a 
boat  to  make  fast  to  it ;  whilst  my  breakwater,  in  every  acceptation  of 
the  word,  is  a  life-preserver.  After  repeated  trials,  I  abandoned  air- 
vessels,  although  secured  by  ray  patent.  I  even  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  cylinder  by  a  frame-work  of  wood,  in  order  to  increase 
its  buoyancy,  but  it  notwithstanding  presented  too  solid  a  resistance  to 
the  sea,  and  would  not  carry  the  requisite  weight  of  moorings.  A  spar 
drifting  against  a  cylinder,  would  cause  it  to  sink.  I  would  not  incur 
the  serious  responsibility  of  trusting  life  and  property  to  so  frail  a 
fabric,  dependent  on  so  many  contingencies.  A  breakwater  must 
afford  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  times ;  independent  of  air-tight  con- 
trivances, it  must  be  sufficiently  buoyant,  from  its  own  materials,  to 
carry  the  weight  of  moorings,  without  the  risk  of  accidents  and  con- 
tinual expense.  Each  of  my  sections  possesses  seven  tons  more  buoyancy 
than  required,  with  the  power  of  increasing  it.  The  principal  mooring 
chain  and  timber-moorings  are  secured  by  passing  through  the  keel, 
which  governs  the  oscillation — the  main -beam  can  be  lowered  at  plea- 
sure, to  regulate  its  gravity,  and,  running  through  the  whole  length, 
the  strain  and  bearing  is  equally  apportioned  ;  the  friction-chains  pass 
through  hawse-pipes,  and  will  not  require  to  be  changed  in  twenty 
years,  whilst  the  timber-moorings  do  not  add  to  their  gravity.  These 
improved  timber-moorings  are  put  together  by  the  marine  glue  ;  the 
chains  used  are  passed  through  hollow  timber,  preserved  also  by  the 
glue. 

Captain  Groves  states,  in  his  description  of  an  iron-cylinder  break- 
water, that  his  sections  are  to  be  made  fast  six  feet  apart.  Now,  every 
nautical  man  must  know,  with  a  fall  of  tide  of  only  six  feet,  cylinders 
so  moored  would  be  dashed  to  atoms  against  each  other.  I  take  it  to 
be  an  essential  requisite  in  a  projector  of  floating  breakwaters,  to 
possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  sea  and  tide,  to  know 
how  to  moor  it,  when  so  many  lives  and  such  a  vast  amount  of  property 
depend  on  such  qualification,  to  lay  them  securely  down  ;  it  took  me 
years  of  practice  with  breakwaters,  after  being  forty  years  in  the  navy, 
to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  on  this  important  and  paramount  object. 
iVo  air-tight  vessel  of  iron  can  possess  sufficient  buoyancy  to  carry  the 
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weight  of  moorings,  without  presenting  too  large  a  surface  to  the  sea, 
and  therefore  iron  cylinders  are  totally  useless  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  late  and  present  Board  of  Admiralty  granted  anchors  and 
mooring-chains  to  lay  down  my  breakwater,  but  the  directors  of  the 
Breakwater  Company  did  not  obtain  their  charter,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, carry  it  out. — Admiral  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  and  other  distinguished 
officers  and  scientific  men,  did  me  the  honour  to  become  patrons  of 
my  humane  invention  ;  and  Captain  Pechell  warmly  advocated  it  at 
Brighton.  It  is  acknowledged  to  have  opened  a  new  era  in  the  formation 
of  harbours  of  refuge. 

The  improved  breakwater  is  formed  of  substantial  frame-work  of  tim- 
ber, rendered  buoyant  by  cork,  and  put  together  by  Jeffrey's  patent  glue. 
The  principle  upon  which  this  invention  acts  so  efficiently  is  simple, 
and  carries  conviction  with  it,  even  to  minds  the  least  scientific ;  it 
yields  to  the  force  of  the  sea,  instead  of  opposing  to  it  a  fixed  solid 
resistance — such  as  a  cylinder.  The  open  frame-work  admits  the  sea 
to  pass  through  it,  breaking  and  dividing  its  masses,  and  rendering 
them  comparatively  harmless.  The  timber  moorings  do  not  add  to  its 
gravity,  and,  by  the  improved  plan  of  mooring,  it  yields — so  that  the 
inert  water  within  and  to  leeward,  receives  the  shock  of  the  sea — thus 
making  the  very  element  the  resisting  medium,  with  little  strain  to  the 
moorings  or  frame-work.  The  whole  being  put  together  with  Jeflfrey's 
glue,  and  rendered  sufficiently  buoyant  by  cork — the  acknowledged 
preservative  marine-glue  bids  defiance  to  worms  or  decay,  and  will  be 
guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as  stone-work;  indeed,  if  a  section  were  taken 
to  pieces,  it  would,  for  marine  purposes,  sell  for  the  cost  of  the  timber, 
as  this  preparation  hardens  by  time  under  water.  It  may,  then,  be 
justly  asked,  who  would  incur  the  responsibility  of  advocating  air- 
vessels  of  iron,  which  decompose  in  salt-water,  so  liable  to  accidents, 
and  would  not  be  of  any  value  hereafter ;  whilst  timber  so  prepared  is 
sufficiently  buyoant  to  carry  the  necessary  moorings  ? 

A  French  patent  having  been  secured  in  France  for  my  improved 
breakwater,  with  cork  and  Jeffrey's  glue,  and  improved  moorings,  I 
was  invited  to  meet  the  Pouts  et  Chauss6es  to  explain  my  humane 
invention.  The  French  government  have  shown  me  every  courtesy, 
and  it  redounds  to  their  honour  in  the  cause  of  humanity  to  be  the  first 
to  form  harbours  of  refuge  on  this  plan,  so  beneficial  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  first  harbour  is  now  constructing  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  it  was  but  recently  a  British  man-of-war  was  lost  at  Marseilles,  and 
the  late  lamentable  shipwrecks  on  the  French  coast  appeal  to  the  best 
feelings  of  the  humane  heart  in  behalf  of  shipwrecked  mariners.     Th(? 
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meritorious  acts  of  the  King  of  the  French  to  improve  the  commerce 
of  France,  and  at  the  same  time  making  every  inlet  and  dangerous 
anchorage  safe  asylums  against  the  storm,  to  prevent  those  dreadful 
catastrophes  which  every  winter  all  nations  have  to  deplore,  must  be 
universally  hailed  with  delight. 

The  French  government  having  all  their  harbours  under  their  own 
management,  trials  of  my  breakwater  were  ordered  at  Marseilles,  and 
the  result  was  their  unqualified  approbation.  The  model  was  submitted 
to  the  Fonts  et  Chausees,  the  most  eminent  engineers  and  savans  of 
France,  I  might  perhaps  have  said,  of  the  world.  I  had  the  honour  to  ex- 
plain and  answer  the  numerous  questions  propounded  by  these  eminent 
men — I  say  the  honour,  for  I  felt  it  to  be  so,  to  receive  their  unanimous 
opinion  of  its  utility,  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  humane  piu*poses 
intended,  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property ;  and  I  feel  it  the  more,  because  a  distinguished  French 
admiral  introduced  an  iron  cylindrical  breakwater  similar  to  the  one 
tried  at  Dover.  It  was  abandoned,  from  the  reasons  before  stated,  and 
other  cogent  proofs  of  its  utter  incapability  of  subduing  the  power  of  the 
waves  ;  whilst  mine  has  been  ordered  to  be  laid  down  to  form  harbours 
of  refuge  at  Marseilles  and  Cewtal,  which  are  now  in  progress. 

Captain  Sir  Samuel  Brown,  R.N.,  the  projector  of  chain  cables  and 
suspension-bridges,  gave  me  a  plan  of  an  air-tight  breakwater  of  iron  : 
we  compared  models,  and  he  in  the  most  honourable  manner  abandoned 
his  own  plan,  and  recommended  £500  from  the  Pier  Company  to  carry 
out  mine,  for  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Brighton.  I  hope 
the  government  will  not  form  an  opinion  by  a  trial  of  one  cylinder.  I 
have  tried  four  sections  of  breakwaters  for  years,  and,  after  ray  exertions 
and  attaining  acknowledged  approval,  I  do  hope  I  am  deserving  the 
support  of  my  own  government,  although  absent  on  this  humane  under- 
taking— I  am  now  busily  engaged  in  constructing  breakwaters  and 
moorings  for  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

J.  N.  T. 

Marseilles,  March,  1843. 
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By  WlLWAM  HUTTMANN. 

China,  which  in  many  things  differs  from  England  as  much  as  if  it 
was  located  in  another  planet,  has  at  present  a  monetary  system  which 
has  had  no  parallel  in  any  civilized  country.  With  a  population  of  four 
hundred  millions,  an  immense  internal  trade,  and  a  considerable  foreign 
commerce,  it  has  no  bank-notes,  no  bills  of  exchange,  properly  so 
called,  and  no  national  gold  or  silver  money.  The  only  coin  current 
throughout  the  empire  is  the  Tseen,  called  by  Europeans  at  Canton  a 
Cash,  of  which  1,000  at  par  are  equivalent  to  a  Chinese  ounce  of  silver 
— called  by  the  natives  a  Leang,  and  by  Europeans  a  Tale.  The  Tseen, 
however,  varies  in  exchange  from  750  to  1,500  for  a  Leang,  or  Chinese 
ounce  of  silver,  which,  at  the  English  mint-price  of  5s.  2d.  per  Englisii 
ounce,  is  worth  rather  less  than  6s.  3d.,  although  it  has  generally  been 
reckoned  worth  6s.  8d. 

The  copper  coins  of  Japan  and  Cochin  China  having,  like  the  Chinese 
coins,  a  square  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  convenience  of  stringing,  and 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Chinese  characters,  have  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  them ;  but  the  Japanese  are  much  less  alloyed,  and  the  Cochin 
Chinese  much  more  alloyed,  apparently  with  tin,  than  those  issued  by 
the  government  of  China. 

Silver  coins,  with  Chinese  inscriptions,  and  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Dragon,  are  imported  into  England  from  Singapore  and  other  Eastern 
ports.  These,  however,  are  not  Chinese,  but  Cochin  Chinese  (An- nam) 
coins,  and  most  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Minh-mang — according  to 
tlie  Chinese  pronunciation,  Ming-ming — the  reigning  king  of  Cochin 
China  and  Tung- King. 

Although  the  Cliinese  have  no  silver  coins,  silver  is  plentiful  in  China, 
and  was  much  more  so  before  immense  quantities  of  it  were  exported,  in 
payment  for  opium  ;  but  it  is  used  in  bars  instead  of  national  coins,  and 
its  value  is  estimated  by  its  weight  and  quality. 

Foreign  silver  coins,  particularly  Spanish  and  American  dollars, 
circulate  among  the  mercantile  community  in  China,  but  merely  as 
bullion,  and  are  frequently  cut  into  pieces,  to  make  small  payments. 
Great  quantities  of  silver  were  formerly  introduced  into  China  by  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  Americans,  but  the  export  of  silver  has 
considerably  exceeded  its  import  since  the  trade  in  opium  has  become 
extensive.  The  Chinese  also  obtain  silver  from  Ho-shan,  on  the  Bir- 
nmn  frontier,  and  Sung-sing,  within  the  limits  of  Cochin  China.  These 
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mines,  which  are  farmed  by  Chinese  capitalists,  and  worked  by  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  natives  of  China,  add  about  two  millions  of  Tales  in 
weight,  annually,  to  the  Chinese  stock  of  bullion  ;  this  amounts  to  1,250 
peculs  (called  Tan  by  the  Chinese),  or  about  165,6G01b8.  avoirdupois. 
Besides  these  foreign  supplies,  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is 
obtained  from  the  mines  in  China. 

All  the  bullion  received  in  payment  of  duties  and  taxes  is,  previous 
to  being  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  treasuries,  sent  to  refiners,  and 
exchanged  for  Sycee  silver,  at  a  discount  proportioned  to  its  impurity. 
The  unrefined  bullion  is  then  purified  and  cast  into  ingots,  marked 
with  the  date,  and  the  refiner's  name  and  address,  to  enable  the  officers 
of  the  treasury  to  return  it,  if  below  the  standard  degree  of  fineness. 

Extremely  erroneous  ideas  are  prevalent,  of  the  means  existing  in 
England  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  China  while  foreigners  are 
excluded  from  the  interior  of  that  empire.  In  the  25,000  volumes  of 
Chinese  books  that  are  in  London,  there  is  full  and  accurate  information 
on  almost  every  topic  connected  with  China ;  and  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  here  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
language,  there  is  scarcely  a  point  relating  to  its  literature,  Iiistory, 
geography,  statistics,  law,  or  religion,  tiiat  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
elucidate  in  England  clearly  and  completely. 

The  Chinese  works  already  here  would  enable  us  to  compile  a  com- 
plete list,  with  fac  simile  engravings,  and  detailed  descriptions  of 
almost  every  national  coin  that  has  been  cast  in  China,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  paper-money  that  circulated  there  centuries  before  that  con- 
venient, and,  when  convertible  at  pleasure  into  specie,  safe  substitute 
for  metallic  money  was  used  in  Europe. — The  present  article  must, 
however,  be  limited  to  a  very  brief  sketch  of  Chinese  numismatics. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  cowries  and  other  shells  were  used  in  China  as 
money,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 

The  Emperor  Yu,  in  the  22d  century  before  the  Christian  era,  is 
stated  to  have  issued  copper  money  in  the  form  of  knives  (Taou),  &c., 
with  a  hole  at  the  upper  end  for  stringing.  Some  of  these  are  now  in 
the  museum  formed  by  the  Emperor  Keen-lung,  along  with  coins  of  the 
Hea  Shang,  and  Chow  dynasties.  Coins  in  imitation  of  the  Taou  were 
made  by  the  usurper  Wang-mang,  about  a.  d.  10. 

Under  the  Chow  dynasty,  which  commenced  reigning  1,100  years 
before  our  era,  copper  coins  were  cast  resembling  the  present  in  form, 
but  destitute  of  inscriptions  ;  but  about  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  King-wang,  of  the  Eastern  Chow  dynasty,  cast  copper 
coins  weighing  half  an  ounce,  and  inscribed  witli  the  characters,  Ta- 
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tseuen-woo  slie.     Coins  similar,  in  weight  and  inscription,  were  cast 
about  A.  D.  10,  by  the  usurper  Wang-mang. 

Tsin-she-hwang-te,  about  230  years  b.  c,  issued  copper  coins  with 
the  inscription  Pwan-leang  (half  an  ounce),  and  prohibited  the  use  of 
silver,  tin,  jade,  pearls,  and  tortoise-shell  as  representatives  of  value  ; 
these,  as  well  as  gold,  silk,  and  cloth,  having  previously  been  used  in 
making  purchases.  About  43  years  later,  coins  with  the  same  inscrip- 
tion were  cast  by  Kaou-heod. 

Two  hundred  and  four  years  before  Christ,  Han-kaou-tsoo  cast  very 
small  coins,  bearing  the  legend  Han-shing  (elevation  of  Han) ;  and 
about  56  years  after  that  date,  Han-woo-te  made  three  different-sized 
coins  of  a  mixture  of  silver  and  tin.  The  8  oz.  pieces,  which  were 
marked  Lung  (a  dragon),  were  valued  at  3,000  tseen  (3  leang  of  silver); 
the  6  oz.  pieces  were  marked  Ma  (a  horse),  and  were  valued  at  500 
tseen  ;  and  the  4  oz.  pieces  were  marked  Kwei  (a  tortoise),  and  valued 
at  300  tseen. 

Iron  money  was  introduced  a  little  before  the  Christian  era,  by  an 
usurper  named  Kung-sung-shoo.  It  was  also  issued  by  Leang-woo-te, 
A.  D.  523,  and  several  other  emperors ;  but  has  not  been  cast  in 
recent  times. 

In  the  year  620,  Kaou-tsoo,  founder  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  had  coins 
cast  with  the  inscription  Kae-yuen  ;  and  the  same  inscription  occurs  on 
coins  issued  by  other  emperors  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  which  reigned 
from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  century.  This  has  induced  some  European 
writers  to  suppose  that  the  first  Chinese  coin  with  a  date  (Neen-haou) 
was  minted  by  the  Emperor  Heuen-tsung,  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  in  the 
part  of  his  reign  that  was  called  Kae-yuen,  which  extended  from  713 
to  741,  but  the  practice  of  inscribing  the  Neen-haou,  or  name  of  the 
years  of  an  emperor's  reign  on  coins,  was  not  introduced  till  some 
time  after  Heuen-tsung's  decease. 

Before  noticing  the  paper  money  of  China,  a  few  circumstances 
relating  to  Chinese  coinage  may  be  mentioned. 

Prior  to  the  Ta-tsing,  or  reigning  Manchu  dynasty  taking  possession 
of  the  throne  of  China,  in  1644,  the  Imperial  coins  were  usually  blank 
on  the  reverse,  except  in  a  few  instances,  when  the  weight,  or  some 
other  circumstance  was  expressed  on  it.  Under  the  Manchu  emperors, 
however,  the  coins  have  always  had  the  name  of  the  mint  at  which 
they  were  manufactured  expressed  on  the  reverse,  either  in  Manciiu 
and  Chinese,  or  in  Manchu  letters  only. 

Although  the  coins  under  the  existing  dynasty  have  been  nearly 
uniform  in  size  and  weight,  and  their  real  has  borne  a  reasonable  pro- 
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portion  to  their  nominal  value,  they  varied  considerably  in  size,  dc. 
under  most  of  the  preceding  dynasties,  and  were  sometimes  rated  a» 
high  as  ten  times  their  intrinsic  value. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  the  coins,  which,  during  the  last  seven 
centuries,  have  invariably  been  in  the  Keae-shoo,  or  plain  form  of  the. 
Chinese  character,  were  formerly  in  the  Seaou-chuen-shoo,  the  ancient, 
or  the  Tsaan-shoo,  the  running-hand  form  of  the  character.  Under 
the  Sung  dynasty  in  particular,  great  variety  occurs  both  in  the  size 
of  the  coins,  and  in  the  kind  of  character  employed  in  the  inscription. 
Some  o*  the  emperors  who  had  in  succession  five  or  six  Neen-haou,  or 
designations  of  the  years  of  their  reign,  had  coins  cast  with  each  of 
these  Neen-haou,  in  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  characters  on  pieces 
of  two  or  three  different  sizes.  The  last  emperor  who  used  Chuen 
characters  in  coinage  was  Sung-kwang-tsung,  who  reigned  from  1090 
to  1094. 

Figures  of  several  ancient  and  modern  Chinese  coins  are  given  in 
Du  Halde's  China,  and  Hager's  Numismatique  Chinoise,  also  in  Mr. 
Marsden's  Catalogue  of  his  Oriental  Coins. 

The  remarks  on  the  coins  of  the  reigning  Tartar  dynasty  will  follow 
a  brief  notice  of  Chinese  paper  money. 

Paper  money  was  first  created  in  China  about  807,  during  the  reign 
of  Heen-tsung,  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  Copper  money  having  become 
extremely  scarce,  chiefly  through  the  great  consumption  of  that  metal 
in  the  manufacture  of  images  of  Fuh  (Buddha),  the  emperor  obliged 
merchants  and  others  possessing  metallic  money  to  pay  it  into  the 
Imperial  treasury,  and  receive  in  exchange  notes  called  Fei-tseen 
(flying  money),  which  were  to  be  current  as  money  throughout  the 
empire.  A  similar  plan  was  adopted  by  Tae-tsoo,  founder  of  the  Sung 
dynasty,  about  960.  Between  that  date  and  1021,  he  issued  notes 
called  Peen-tseen  (convenient  money),  to  an  amount  representing 
2,830,000  leang  of  silver — about  £884,500.  During  the  same  period, 
copper  money  to  the  value  of  about  twenty-two  millions  of  leang,  and 
iron  money  to  the  value  of  about  five  millions,  were  coined,  and  the 
paper  money,  forming  only  about  a  thirteenth  of  the  circulation,  main- 
tained its  credit. 

The  gi'eat  inconvenience  of  making  large  payments  in  iron  money, 
of  which  the  value  was  very  small  compared  with  its  weight,  and 
which  circulated  principally  in  that  part  of  China  which  is  now  called 
Sze-chuen,  caused  the  introduction  of  She-tsze,  or  assignats,  into  that 
province  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  This,  which  was  almost  a 
local  currency,  was  succeeded  and  accompanied,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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eleventh  century,  by  Keaou-tsze,  which  were  issued  by  a  company  of 
sixteen  opulent  persons,  and  circulated  in  most  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  company,  however,  became  bankrupt,  and  the  Emperor  reserved 
the  issue  of  paper  money  to  himself. 

In  1160,  the  Emperor  Kaou-tsung  created  Hwuy-tsze,  of  which,  in 
1 166,  the  amount  in  circulation  represented  43,600,000  ounces  of 
silver,  in  notes  of  ^,  ^,  ^,  and  a  leang  of  silver. 

The  issues  of  paper  money  went  on  increasing  and  their  value 
diminishing,  till  the  Sung  family  were  driven  into  the  south  of  China 
by  the  Neu-che  Tartars,  the  ancestors  of  the  Manchus.  These  Tartars, 
who  founded  the  Kin  dynasty  in  the  north  of  China,  in  1155,  established 
banks  in  all  the  provinces  under  their  authority,  for  the  issue  of  Keaou- 
tsze;  those  representing  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  10  leang  being  denominated 
Great  Keaou-tsze,  and  those  of  -^,  ^,  J^,  and  ^,  of  a  leang  being 
called  Small  Keaou-tsze. 

The  enormous  depreciation  of  the  value  of  paper  money  under  the 
Kin  dynasty,  is  shown  by  the  reply  made  by  the  Mongol  Emperor 
Oktae  Khan's  minister,  when  his  sovereign  consulted  him  about  creating 
a  paper  currency.  He  stated,  that  the  Kin  dynasty,  in  the  reign  of 
Chang-tsung  (1190 — 1208),  commenced  issuing  paper  concurrently 
with  metallic  money,  but  that  it  became  so  much  depreciated  in  value, 
that  10,000  assignats,  representing  one  ounce  of  silver  each,  would 
scarcely  purchase  a  biscuit ;  the  people  in  consequence  suffered  greatly, 
and  the  dynasty  was  ruined.  This  case  of  depreciation  is  only 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  assignats  of  the  French  republic. 

Marco  Polo,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  accurate  and 
curious  information  relating  to  China  under  the  Mongol  dynasty,  which 
commenced  reigning  in  1260,  furnishes  the  following  account  of  the 
paper  money  in  circulation  a  few  years  subsequent  to  that  date : — 

"  In  the  city  of  Kambalu  (Peking)  is  the  mint  of  the  Grand  Khan,  who  may 
be  said  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  alchymists,  as  he  has  the  art  of  producing 
money  by  the  following  process  : — He  causes  the  bark  to  be  stripped  from  these 
mulberry-trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  feeding  silkworms,  and  takes 
from  it  that  thin  inner  rind  which  lies  between  the  coarse  bark  and  the  wood  of 
the  tree ;  this  being  steeped  and  afterwards  pounded  in  a  mortar,  until  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  is  made  into  paper  resembling  that  which  is  manufactured  from  cotton, 
but  quite  black.  When  ready  for  use,  he  has  it  cut  into  money  of  different  sizes, 
nearly  square,  but  somewhat  longer  than  they  are  wide.  Of  these  the  smallest 
pass  for  a  denier  tour  nois,  (about  f  of  a  penny);  the  next  size  for  a  Venetian  silver 
groat ;  others  for  2,  5,  and  10  groats ;  others  for  1,  2,  3,  and  as  far  as  10  besants 
of  gold.  The  coinage  of  this  paper-money  is  authenticated  with  as  much  form 
and  ceremony  as  if  it  were  actually  of  pure  gold  or  silver,  for  to  each  note  a  num- 
ber of  officers,  specially  appointed,  not  only  subscribe  their  names,  but  affix  their 
•igncts  also ;  and  when  this  has  been  regularly  done  by  the  whole  of  them,  the 
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principal  officer  deputed  by  his  Majesty,  having  dipped  into  vermillion  the  royal 
seal  committed  to  his  custody,  stamps  with  it  the  piece  of  paper,  so  that  the  form 
of  the  seal,  tinged  with  the  vermillion,  remains  impressed  upon  it,  by  which  it 
receives  full  authenticity  as  current  money,  and  the  act  of  coimterfeiting  it  is 
punished  as  a  capital  oiFence.  When  thus  coined  in  large  quantities,  this  paper 
currency  is  circulated  in  every  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  nor  dares  any  per- 
son, at  the  peril  of  his  life,  refuse  to  accept  it  in  payment.  All  his  subjects 
receive  it  without  hesitation,  because  wherever  their  business  may  call  them,  they 
can  dispose  of  it  again  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise  they  may  have  occasion 
for,  such  as  pearls,  jewels,  gold,  or  silver.  With  it,  in  short,  every  article  may 
be  procured. 

"When  any  persons  happen  to  be  possessed  of  paper-money  which  from  lotig 
use  has  become  damaged,  they  carry  it  to  the  mint,  where,  upon  the  payment  of 
only  three  per  cent,  they  may  receive  fresh  notes  in  exchange.  All  his  Majesty's 
armies  are  paid  with  this  currency,  which  is  to  them  of  the  same  value  as  if  it 
were  gold  or  silver." 

Although  the  Yuen,  or  Mongol  dynasty  had  greatly  injured  China  by 
excessive  issues  of  Paou-chaou,  or  paper  money,  the  Ming  dynasty, 
which  succeeded  it  in  1368,  issued  so  many  assignats,  that  in  eighty 
years  they  were  so  much  reduced  in  value,  that  one  of  them,  represent- 
ing 1,000  tseen,  would  only  purchase  three  of  those  coins,  and  they 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. — The  fear  of  extending  this  article  to  an  unreasonable  length, 
prevents  a  description  of  these  notes  being  given,  one  of  which,  with 
a  translation,  is  engraved  in  Du  Halde's  China. 

The  reigning  Ta"-tsing,  or  Manchu  dynasty  in  China  has  never 
attempted  to  introduce  paper  money  into  their  empire ;  but  the  Mongol 
Shahs  of  Persia,  in  imitation  of  their  brethren  in  China,  issued  paper 
money,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Japannese^  who  have  derived 
their  literature,  religion,  and  arts,  principally  from  the  Chinese. 

Ample  details  of  the  system  of  coinage  under  the  Manchu  dynasty 
are  given  in  the  Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen,  from  which  a  few  particulars,  and 
a  list  of  mints  and  mint-marks,  are  extracted. 

In  Shun-che's  first  year,  (1644,)  he  established  the  Paou-tseuen 
mint  at  Peking,  which  cast  coins  with  Shun-che-paou-tseen  on  the 
face  in  Chinese  characters,  and  Paou-tseuen  on  the  reverse  in  Manchu 
letters.  Each  piece  weighed  one  mace,  (tseen,)  and  was  composed  of 
seven  parts  red  copper,  and  three  zinc. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  the  weight  of  the  coins  was  increased 
to  one  Mace  (tseen)  and  two  Candareens,  (fun)  ;  in  his  eighth  year,  to 
one  Mace,  two  Candareens,  and  five  Cash,  (Le) ;  and  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  one  Mace  four  Candareens.  In  the  same  year,  he  ordained 
that  the  quantity  to  be  coined  at  the  Paou-tseuen  mint  annually  should 
be  30  maou  of  12,880  strings,  of  1,000  coins  each — amounting  to  a 
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total  of  386,400,000  pieces.     Tljree  maou  were  to  be  added  every 
year  in  which  a  month  was  intercalated. 

In  the  23d  year  of  Kang-he's  reign  the  weight  of  the  Tseen  (or 
Cash,  as  it  is  called  at  Canton,)  was  reduced  to  one  Mace  ;  but  in  his 
41st  year,  coins  weighing  one  Mace  four  Candareens  were  cast  in 
imitation  of  those  issued  in  Shun-che's  14th  year.  The  number  of 
coins  to  be  cast  annually  was  fixed  this  year  at  forty  Maou. 

In  Yung-ching's  twelfth  year,  the  weight  of  the  Tseen  was  fixed  at 
one  Mace  two  Candareens. 

In  Keen-lung's  fifth  year,  the  Paou-yuen  mint  was  established  at 
Peking,  and  the  proportions  of  the  metals  to  be  used  in  coinage  was 
fixed  as  follows  : — 

Red  Copper — Kin  (Catties)         50 

Zinc  41^ 

Black  Lead  6^ 

A  species  of  Tin  2 

100 

In  his  seventh  year  he  fixed  the  annual  coinage  at  61  Maou — 
785,680,000  pieces — with  four  Maou  additional  for  the  year  in  which 
the  intercalary  month  occurs. 

The  Emperor  Shun-che,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  established 
mints  in  many  of  the  chief  cities  of  his  empire,  and  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign  appointed  the  distinguishing  character  that  was  to  be  used 
as  a  mint-mark  by  each  of  these  mints. 

The  coins  cast  at  the  Paou-tseuen  mint  at  Peking  were  distinguished 
by  having  Paou-tseuen  on  the  reverse,  in  Manchu  letters,  which  is  its 
mint-mark  to  the  present  time. 

The  coins  minted  at  Seuen-hwa  were  marked  Seuen,  in  Chinese  and 
Manchu,  and  the  practice  of  giving  the  names  of  the  mints  iu  those 
two  languages  continued  to  the  close  of  Kang-he's  reign. 
The  coins  cast  at  Soo-chow,  were  marked  Soo. 


in  Shan-tung, 

— 

Tung. 

at  Lin-tsing, 

— 

Lin. 

at  Tae-yuen, 

— 

Yuen. 

at  Yang-ho, 

— 

Yang. 

in  Ho-nau, 

— 

Ho. 

at  Keang-ning, 

(Nan-king)    Ning. 

in  Tche-keang, 

— 

Tche. 

in  Fuh-Keen 

— 

Fuh. 

at  Woo-chang, 

— 

Chang, 

in  Shen-se, 

— 

Shen. 

in  Yun>nan, 

— 

Yun. 
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The  Emperor  Kang-he  ordained  the  following  mint-marks  in  Chinese 
and  Manchu  : — 

The  coins  cast  in  Hoo-nan,  were  marked  Nan. 

—  at  Kung-chang,     —  Kung. 

—  in  Kwei-chow,       —  Kwei. 

—  in  Sze-chuen,  —  Chuen. 

—  at  Chang-chow,      —  Chang. 

—  in  Kwang-tung,      —  Tung. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  Tung,  in  the  reign  of  Shun-che,  was 
the  mint-mark  for  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  but  from  tlie  sixth  year 
of  Kang-he's  reign  to  the  twelfth  of  Keen-lung's,  it  denoted  coins 
minted  in  Kwang-tung  ;  since  the  last  date,  the  coins  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince have  borne  Paou-kwang  on  the  reverse. 

The  practice  in  China  being  to  retain  the  deceased  Emperor's  name 
in  public  acts  and  on  coins,  for  a  short  time  after  his  death, — in  what 
was  nominally  the  61  st  year  of  Kang-he's  reign,  but  really  the  first  of 
Yung-ching's,  the  latter  Emperor  had  coins  cast  for  the  provinces  of 
Sze-chuen  and  Yun-nan,  bearing  the  Neen-haou-Yung  ching ;  but 
instead  of  the  names  of  the  mints  being  inscribed  on  the  reverse  in 
Chinese  and  Manchu,  it  was  given  in  Manchu  letters  only,  and  this 
practice  is  still  maintained. 

The  coins  minted  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan  are  stated  to  have 
borne  the  inscription  Paou-nan  ;  but  this  is  probably  an  error  in  the 
Chinese  text,  for  Paou-yun  is  the  mark  which  is  used  on  them  at 
l)re8ent. 

The  coins  cast  in  Sze-chuen,  were  marked  Paou-Chuen. 

—  Kan-suh,  —  Paou-Kung. 

—  Shan-tung,  —  Paou-Tse. 

—  Shan-se,  —  Paou-Tsin. 

—  Ho-nan,  —  Paou-Ho. 

—  Keang-se  —  Paou-Chang. 

—  Tche-keang,        —  Paou-Tche. 

—  Hoo-pih,  —  Paou-Woo. 

—  Hoo-nan,  —  Paou-Nan. 

—  Keang-soo,  —  Paou-Soo. 

In  Keen-lung's  fifth  year  he  established  a  second  mint  at  Peking, 
and  directed  that  the  coins  cast  there  should  bear  on  the  reverse  the 
inscription  Paou-yuen,  in  Manchu  letters.  He  also  subsequently  de- 
creed that  the  coins  cast  at  Paou-ting-foo  in  Chih-le,  should  have 
Paou-chih  on  the  reverse ;  those  of  Kwang-tung,  Paou-kwang ;  and 
those  of  Shen-se,  Paou-shen. 

The  above  list  of  mints  and  mint-marks  is  given  to  assist  iu  reading 
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the  legends  on  the  reverses  of  Chinese  coins,  which  are  likely  to  be 
very  plentiful  in  England.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  this 
cannot  be  done  without  a  little  knowledge  of  the  Manchu  language, 
which  is  probably  less  known  in  England  than  even  Chinese. 

This  notice,  which  is  perhaps  already  too  long,  will  be  concluded 
by  a  translation  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  from  a  Peking  Gazette,  which 
elucidates  some  points  in  the  state  of  the  copper  coinage  of  China 
under  the  reigning  Emperor. 

From  the  Peking  Gazette,  fourth  year  of  Taou-kwang,  (1824,) 
3d  moon,  28th  day. 

"  Depreciation  of  the  metal  currency  in  Fuh-keen  province,  in  consequence  of 
over  coinage. 

"  Chaou-shin-chin,  Viceroy  of  Fuh-keen  and  of  Che-keang,  with  his  colleagues, 
kneels  and  presents  this  report  concerning  the  depreciation  of  the  current  Tchen 
(tseen)  base  metal  coin,  in  comparison  to  silver,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  provin- 
cial treasury — requesting  the  Imperial  assent  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
coinage,  with  a  view  to  prevent  needless  waste,  and  equalize  or  being  to  a  par  the 
market  prices  of  gold  and  silver. 

"  In  the  mint  of  Fuh-Keen  province  named  Paou-fuh-keu  the  average  coinage 
of  ten  days  has  been  1,200  strings  of  Tchen,  (each  string  containing  1,000,  or  ten 
divisions  of  100  each)  ;  and  therefore  the  total  coinage  of  one  year  has  averaged 
43,200  strings,  (or  43,200,000  Tchen,)  the  use  of  which  has  been  to  pay  the 
militia  of  the  province.  In  order  to  procure  the  copper  and  lead  required  for 
coinage,  officers  have  been  regularly  deputed  to  Yun-nau  and  Hoo-pih  provinces, 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  expenses  of  transmission  and  coinage  together, 
with  other  charges,  have  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  1  Tael,  2  Mace,  6  Canda- 
reens,  and  1  Cash  on  every  1,000  Tchen.  The  present  market  value  for  standard 
silver  in  exchange  for  coin  at  the  capital  is  1  Tael  weight  for  1,240  or  1,230 
Tchen,  and  it  is  the  same  throughout  the  province.  This  being  added  to  the 
above,  the  total  disadvantage  amounts  to  more  than  five  Mace  in  each  Tael,  and 
the  annual  loss  to  more  than  20,000  Taels'  value. 

"  The  province  of  Fuh-keen  being  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  its  distance  from 
some  other  provinces  is  great ;  and  the  merchants  who  resort  hither  with  their 
goods  finding  it  inconvenient  to  carry  hack  such  a  weight  of  Tchen,  exchange  it 
for  silver  as  a  more  portable  remittance,  by  which  means  silver  and  coin  have 
become  very  disproportioned  in  their  relative  values — the  former  rising  and  the 
latter  falling  to  an  unusual' degree. 

"  It  has  always  been  the  rule  to  pay  the  militia  in  Tchen,  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
for  a  Tael  of  silver,  hut  now  a  Tael  of  silver  in  the  market  being  worth  1,240  or 
1,250  Tchen,  they  experience  serious  loss  from  this  when  they  exchange  their 
Tchen  for  silver,  with  a  view  to  the  more  ready  transmission  of  their  pay  to  a 
distance. 

"  The  Viceroy  and  his  colleagues,  therefore,  propose  that  from  the  summer 
half-year  of  the  4th  of  Taou-kwang  the  mint  should  be  shut,  and  all  further 
coinage  suspended — the  soldiers  receiving  their  pay  in  silver  until  the  relative 
values  of  silver  and  currency  approach  nearer  to  a  par.  To  this  his  Majesty 
assented. " 
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GENERAL    TARIFF 

OF   DUTIES    ON    IMPORTS    INTO,  AND   EXPORTS    FROM, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.* 


ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Creas,  cotton — as  cottons. 

Do.  linen 

Cream  of  tartar 

Crocus  powder 

Crockery 

Crowns,  Leffhorn  hat 

Crucibles,  black  lead 

Do.  sand 

Crystals,  viz.— 

Watch 

Glass  for  seals — see  Glass. 
Orange — see  Glass. 

Cubebs 

Cudbear 

Cummin  seed 

Cupboard  turns 

Curls,  hair 

Curriers'  knives ..% 

Currants 

Curtain  rings 

Custas,    as    manufactures    of 

cotton — see  Cottons. 

Cut  iron  nails 

Cutting  knives 

Cut  glass  ware,  not  otherwise 

specified — see  Glass. 

Cutlasses  

Cutlery,  all  kinds 

Cyanine  of  iodine 

Do.  of  potassium 

Do.  of  zinc 

Daggers 

Decanters,  cut  glass — see  Glass. 

Do.  plain — see  Glass.. 

Delph 

Delpliine 

Demi-johns,  of  half  gallon  or 
less 

Do.  above  half,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding three 

Do.  exceeding  three 

Denmark  satin  or  satteens, 
entirely  stuff 

Dcntrifice 

Devonshire  kerseys 

Diamonds 

Diamonds,  set  in  steel,  glaziers' 

Diaper,  linen 

Do.  cotton — see  Cottons 

Do.  hemp 

Dice,  ivory  or  bone 

Dimities  and  dimity  muslins- 
see  Cottons. 

Dimity  furniture,  dimity  cam- 
brics, and  all  other  dimity — 
see  Cottons. 

Directions  for  patent  medicines 

Dirks 

Dishes,  chafing 

Do.  chafing,  iron  or  tin 

Distilled  vinegar,  medicinal. . 

Diuretic,  sal 

Dividers,  brass,  iron,  or  steel. 


25  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

do. 

d.  2  per  gross. 

20  per  cent. 

do. 

do. 

30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 


do. 
do. 
20  per  cent, 
do. 
do. 

30  per  cent. 


do. 
20  per  cent. 

15  cents  each. 

30  cents  each. 
50  cents  each. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
7J  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
do. 

20  per  cent, 
do. 


12^  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

do. 

do. 
20  per  cent. 

do. 
30  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Dividers,  silver 30  per  cent. 

Do.  wood do. 

Dog  chains do. 

Dolls  of  every  description do. 

Domets,  a  flannel 14  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Dominoes,  bone  or  ivory 20  per  cent. 

Dowlas 25  per  cent. 

Doyle/s,  cotton 30  per  cent. 

Do.  linen 25  per  cent. 

Do.  woollen 40  per  cent. 

Down,  all  kinds 25  per  cent. 

Dragon's  blood 20  per  cent. 

Drawing  pencils,  black  lead. .  25  per  cent. 

Do.  not  black  lead do. 

Drawings 20  per  cent. 

Drawer  knobs,  viz. — 

Of  brass,  iron,  steel,  washed, 

gilt,  or  plated 30  per  cent. 

Of  brass  and  glass do. 

Entirely  of  cut  glass — see  Glass. 

Entirely  of  plain  glass — see  Glass. 

Ivory 20  per  cent. 

Bone do. 

Drawing  knives 30  per  cent. 

Drawers,  Guernsey,  wool,  or 

worsted do. 

Do.  knit,  without  needle-work  do. 

Do.  silk 40  per  cent. 

Drawers,  chest  of 30  per  cent. 

Dressed  furs,  on  the  skin  ....  25  per  cent. 

Dried  pulp ...  20  per  cent. 

Drillings,  linen 25  per  cent. 

Do.  if  cotton  be  a  component 
material,  subject  to  Jthe  re- 
gulations respecting  cotton 
cloths  —see  Cottons. 

Drugs,  dyeing,  not  otherwise 

enumerated 20  per  cent 

Do.  medicinal,  not  otherwise 

enumerated do. 

Duck,  Holland,  English,  Rus- 
sia, ravens,   half-duck,  and 

all  other  sail  duck 7  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Dutch  metal,  in  leaf 25  per  cent. 

Durants,  worsted  stuff 30  per  cent. 

Dust  pans do. 

Dutch  pink 20  per  cent. 

Dyeing,  articles  used  princi- 
pally^for,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated   do. 

Dye  woods fl:ee. 

Dyeing  drugs,  and  materials 
for     composing    dyes,    not 

otherwise  enumerated 20  per  cent. 


Earth  in  oil li  cent  per  lb. 

Earth,  brown,  red,  blue,  yel- 
low, dry  (as  ochre) 1  cent  per  lb. 

Earthenware 30  per  cent. 

Ebony,  unmanufactured free. 

Do.  manufactures  of,  or  of 
which  it  is  the  material  of 
chief  value 30  per  cent. 


*  Continued  from  our  March  number,  p.  305. 
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ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Elastic  gaiters,  made  uf  elastic 

wire,  covered  with  leather, 

with  metal  clasps 35  per  cent. 

Elephant's  teeth free. 

Elecampane 20  per  cent. 

Embroideries,  all    in  gold  or 

silver,  fine  or  half  fine,  other 

than  clothing do. 

Embroider)',  If  done  by  hand, 

with  a    needle,    and    with. 

thread  of  gold 30  per  cent. 

Emeralds 7  per  cent. 

Emery free. 

Emetic,  tartar 20  per  cent. 

Engravers'  copper,  prepared  or 

polished 30  percent. 

Do.  scrapers do. 

Do.  burnishers do. 

Engravers',  or  lined  apotheca- 
ries' glass    measures  —  see 

Glass. 
Engravings,    books    of,    with 

any  letter-press 20  per  cent. 

Epsom  salts 20  percent. 

Equalising  files 30  per  cent. 

Epaulets,  viz. — 

Plated 30  per  cent. 

Gilt do. 

Mi  fin do. 

Wool 40  per  cent. 

Cotton 30  per  cent. 

Of  gold  and  silver free. 

Escutcheons,  silver 30  per  cent. 

Do.  brass,  iron,  steel,  gilt,  or 

plated do. 

Escutcheon  pins do. 

Essences,  viz. — 

Aspic,  or  d' Aspic 25  per  cent. 

Bergamot do. 

Juniper , do. 

Cloves do. 

Lavender do. 

Lemons do. 

Muscade,  or  nutmegs do. 

Mustard do. 

Oranges do. 

Origanum,  or  thyme do. 

Rosemary do. 

Rose do. 

Rue do. 

Sabine do. 

Spruce do. 

Tyre do. 

Ginger do. 

Peppermint do. 

Estopillas,  linen do. 

Etchings  or  engravings 20  per  cent. 

Ether do. 

Etoile  or  stars,  for  ornaments, 

gold,  silver,  or  mi  fin 30  per  cent. 

Ether,  sulphuric 20  per  cent. 

Extracts  of,  viz.—' 

Belladonna 25  per  cent. 

Campeachy  wood do. 

Cicut« do. 

Colocynth do. 

Elaterium do. 

Gentian do. 

Hyoscyamut do. 

Logwood do. 

Aimux  vomica do. 

Opium do. 

Rhatania do. 

Rhubarb do. 

Stramonium do. 

Eyes  and  rods  for  stairs 30  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Eyes,  bull's,  a  bean 20  per  cent. 

Eyes,  bull's,  glass — see  Glass. 

False  collars 40  per  cent. 

Fans,  all 24  per  cent. 

Fancy,   or  perfumed  shaving 
soaps,    including    Windsor 

soap  and  wash  balls 30  per  cent. 

Fancy  vials   and   bottles,  not 

exceeding    the    capacity   of 

four  ounces  each,  uncut . . .  d.2  50  per  gross. 

Do.  exceeding  four  ounces,  and 

not  exceeding  sixteen  ounces 

each,  uncut rf.3  per  gross. 

Fastenings,  shutter  or  other,  of 
copper,     iron,    steel,    brass, 

gilt,  plated,  or  japanned 30  per  cent. 

Fearnought  cloth 40  per  cent. 

Feathers,  ornamental 25  per  cent. 

Do.  for  beds 20  per  cent. 

Felt,  patent  adhesive,  for_ships 

bottoms '. free. 

Felts,  or  hat  bodies,  made  in 

whole  or  in  part  of  wool 18  cents  each. 

Felting,  hatters' 40  per  cent. 

Fennel,  essence  of 25  per  cent. 

Ferrets,  cottun 30  per  cent. 

Ferri,  rubigo 20  per  cent. 

Fiddles 30  per  cent. 

Fids do. 

Fifes,  bone do. 

Do.  ivory do. 

Do.  wood do. 

Figures,  viz. — 

Alabaster do. 

Brass do. 

Bronze do. 

Gold  or  silver  (such  as  used  in 

churches) do. 

Gilt  or  plated do. 

Marble do. 

Plaster do. 

Figs 2  cents  per  lb. 

Fig  blue 20  per  cent. 

Filberts 1  cent  per  lb. 

Files 30  percent. 

File  cuts do. 

Filtering  stones do. 

Do.  unmanufactured 20  per  cent. 

Fire  arms,  other  than  muskets 

and  rifles 30  per  cent. 

Fire  crackers 20  per  cent. 

Fire  irons 30  per  cent. 

Fish,  viz. — 
Pickled,  other  than  in  barrels 

or  half  barrels  not  specified  20  per  cent. 

Foreign  caught,  dry 100  c.  per  1 12  lb. 

Mackerel  and  herring,  pickled  150  c.  per  barrel. 

Salmon,  pickled  or  dry  salted.  200  c.  per  barrel. 

Salmon,  smoked 100  c.  per  1 1 2  lb. 

All  other  pickled 100  c.  per  barrel. 

Fresh,  for  daily  consumption . .  free. 

Other,  in  oil 20  c.  per  barrel. 

Glue,  calledjsinglass 20  per  cent. 

Fish  hooks.". 30  per  cent. 

Fish  sauce do. 

Fish  skins,  raw 20  per  cent. 

Fisheries  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  territories,  all  pro- 
ducts of free. 

Fish  skin  cases 20  per  cent. 

Fishing  nets,  other  than  dip  or 

scoop  nets   7  cents  per  lb. 

Flags,  floor  matting,  made  of.  25  per  cent. 
Flags,  carpets  and  carpeting, 

mats  and  floor  cloths,  made  of  do. 
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ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Flageolets,  wood 30  per  cent. 

D.i.  bone  or  ivory do. 

FI  innels,  all  except  cotton  ...  14  cts.  persq.  yd. 

Flap  hin{^s 30  per  cent. 

Do.  cast 2^  cents  per  lb. 

Flasks,  or  bottles  that  come  in 

Kin  cases — see  Bottles. 
Do.  powder,  brass,  copper,  or 

japanned 30  per  cent. 

Do.  horn,  entirely  of 20  per  cent. 

Flat  irons 2^  cents  per  lb. 

Flats,  for  making  hats  or  bon- 
nets    35  per  cent. 

Flax,  unmanufactured d.  20  per  ton. 

Do.  all  manufactures  of,  or  of 
which  flax  is  a  component 

part,  not  otherwise  specified  25  per  cent. 

Do.  seed '. 5  per  cent. 

Fleams 30  per  cent. 

Fleshers  (knives) do. 

Flies,  Spanish,  or  cantharides  free. 

Flints do. 

Flint  stone do. 

Flints,  frround do. 

Float  files 30  per  cent. 

Floor  oil  cloths,  all  stamped, 

printed  or  painted 35  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Floor  cloth,  dish  or  table  mats 

of 25  per  cent. 

Do.  lined  with  woollen  or  wool  10  cts.  persq.yd. 

Floor  matting,  all 25  per  cent. 

Flor  benzoin 20  per  cent. 

Florentine  buttons,  covered 
with  bombazette,  over  a  me- 
tal form — see  Buttons. 

Floss  silk,  and  othor  silks  puri- 
fied from  the  gum 25  per  cent. 

Floss  cotton — see  Cotton  thread. 

Flour,  of  wheat 75  c.  per  112  lbs. 

Do.  of  other  grain 20  per  cent. 

Flour-sulphur  free. 

Flower  water,  orange 25  per  cent. 

Flowers,  artificial do. 

Do.  chamomile 20  per  cent. 

Flutes,  of  wood 30  per  cent. 

Do.  ivory  or  bone,  entirely  ...  do. 

Flushings 40  per  cent. 

Foils,  fencing 30  per  cent. 

Foil,  tin 2 J  per  cent. 

Fol  digitalis 20  per  cent. 

Forks,  of  gold  or  silver 30  per  cent. 

Do.  of  brass,  lead,  pewter,  iron, 
steel,  tin,  or  of  which  either 

of  these  is  a  component  part  30  per  cent. 

Do.  wood,  wholly  of do. 

Do.  with  wood,  ivory,  turtle 
shell,  mother  of  pearl,  deer 
horn,  or  bone  handle,  with 

iron  or  steel  blades do. 

Forge  hammers 2i  cents  per  lb. 

Forbidden  fruit 20  per  cent. 

Fossils , do. 

Fox  glove do. 

Frames,  or  sticks  for  umbrel- 
las or  parasols 30  per  cent. 

Frames,  plated  cruet do. 

Do.  quadrant do. 

Do.  silver  cruet do. 

Frankfort  black 20  per  cent. 

Frankincense do. 

French  green do. 

Fringes   for  coach-makers   or 

upholsterers,  made  of  cotton  30  per  cent. 

Do.  wool  being  a  component 

material 40  per  cent. 

Do,  merino 30  per  cent. 
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Frize,  or  ratteens  of  wool. ....  40  per  cent. 

Frizettes,  hair 25  per  cent. 

Do-  silk 30  per  cent. 

Frocks,  Guernsey do. 

Frosts  (glass) 20  per  cent. 

Fruits,  preserved  in  brandy  or 

sugar 25  per  cent. 

Do.  pickled 30  per  cent. 

Do.   green  or  ripe,    from  the 

West  Indies  in  bulk free. 

Frying  pans 30  per  cent. 

Fullers'  boards 12^  cents  per  lb. 

Furniture,  coach  and  haniess.  30  per  cent. 

Do.    brass,    copper,    iron,    or 

steel,  not  coach  or  harness. .  do. 

Do.  calico  or  chintz — see  Cot- 
tons. 

Furniture,      household,      not 

otherwise  specified do. 

Furs,  undressed,  all  kinds  of, 

on  the  skin 5  per  cent. 

Do.  dressed,  all  on  the  skin. . .  25  per  cent. 

Fur,  hats  or  caps  of 35  per  cent. 

Do.  hat  bodies  or  felts 25  per  cent. 

Furs,  hatters',  dressed  or  un- 
dressed, not  on  the  skin 25  per  cent. 

Fustic free. 

Fur  muflfs  or  tippets,  or  other 

manufactures  not  specified. .  35  per  cent. 

Galanga 20  per  cent. 

Gallengal,  or  gallengal  root. . .  do. 
Galloon8,'gold  or  silver,  fine  or 

half  fine 15  per  cent. 

Galls,  nut free. 

Gamboge 20  per  cent 

Game  bags,  leather 35  per  cent. 

Do.  twine do. 

Garance  or  madder free. 

Garnets,  glass — see  Glass. 

Do.  a  precious  stone 7  per  cent. 

Do.  imitation  of,  a  composit . .  7  j  per  cent. 

Do.  hardware 30  per  cent. 

Garden  seeds,   not  otherwise 

specified free. 

Garters,  elastic,  made  of  wire 

covered  with  leather,  with  or 

without  metal  clasps 35  per  cent. 

Do.  India  rubber,  with  clasps.  30  per  cent. 
Gauze,  cotton — see  Cottons. 

Gelatine do. 

Gems,  specially  imported  7  per  cent. 

Do.  not  specially  imported. . . .  do. 

Gentian,  or  gentian  root 20  per  cent 

Gig  hames 30  per  cent. 

Do.  springs do. 

Do.  handles do. 

Gilt,  viz. 

Bases do. 

Capitals do. 

Chains do. 

Ear-rings 25  per  cent. 

Paper 12  j  cents  per  lb. 

Pins 30  per  cent. 

Rings do. 

Ware,  silver do. 

Do.  of  other  metals do. 

Wire do. 

Watch  chains 25  per  cent. 

Watch  seals do. 

Watch  keys do. 

Wood 30  per  cent. 

Studs 25  per  cent. 

Gimblets SO  per  cent. 

Gimps,  cotton .■ do. 

Do.  silk do. 
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Do.  thread 25  per  cent. 

Do.  wire  being  a  cotopouent 

part 30  per  cent. 

Gin,  viz. 

First  proof. ..  60  cents  per  gal. 

Second  do do. 

Tlijrd  do ei)  cents  per  gal. 

Fourth  do 70  cents  per  gal. 

Fifth  do 75  cents  per  gal. 

Above  fifth  proof. 90  cents  per  gal. 

Ciinger,  ground 4  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  roots 2  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  essence  of 25  per  cent. 

Gin    cases,    with    bottles     in 

them,  the  cases  pay 30  per  cent. 

And  the  bottles— see  Bottles 
Ginghams — as  Cottons. 

Ginseng 20  per  cent. 

Girandoles  of  metal,  or  glass 

and  metals 30  per  cent. 

Glass  of  antimony 20  per  cent. 

Glass,  viz. 
Manufactures  of,  all  vessels'or 

wares,  of  cut  glass,  when  the 

cutting  on  the  article  does 

not    exceed    one  third    the 

height  or  length  thereof. ...  25  cents  per  lb. 
Do.   exceeding  one-third   but 

not  one-half 30  per  cent. 

Do.  exceeding  one-half 45  per  cent. 

Apothecaries'  vials  and  bottles, 

not  exceeding  the  capacity  of 

six  ounces  each rf.l  75  per  gross 

Do.  above  six  ounces,  and  not 

exceeding    sixteen    ounces 

each d.2  25  per  gross 

Bottles,  black,  not  exceeding 

the  capacity  of  one  quart. . .  d.3  00  per  gross 

Do.  exceeding  one  quart d.4  00  per  gross 

Broken 20  per  cent. 

Buttons,  cut,  entirely  of— see 

Glass. 

Coloured 30  per  cent. 

Green,  pocket  bottles d.3  per  gross 

Looking,  plates,  silvered 36  per  cent. 

Glasses,  hour 25  per  cent. 

Do.  looking,  with  paper  and 

wood  frames 30  per  cent. 

Paintings  on do. 

Shades,  for  time-pieces  or  man- 
tel   ornaments  —  see    Plate 

Glass. 
Cut  all  wares  of— see  Glass. 
All  articles  of,  not  specified, 

plain  or  moulded,  weighing 

over  8  ounces 10  cents  per  lb. 

Plain    or    moulded,  weighing 

under  8  ounces,  except  tum- 
blers  ,..     12  cents  per  lb. 

Cut,  ornaments    for   chande- 
liers, &c 45  cents  per  lb. 

Tumblers,  plain  or  moulded. .  10  cents  per  lb. 
Articles,    plain    or'  mouhled, 

when  stoppered  or  bottoms 

ground 14  cents  per  lb. 

Watch  or  watch  crystals d.2  per  gross 

Window,  not  above  10  by  12 

inches  in  size. 2  cts.  per  sq.  foot 

Do.  not  above  10  by  12  inches  24  cts.  per  sq.  foot 
Do.  not  above  10  by  14  inches  sjcts.  persq.  foot 
Do.  not  above  11  by  16  inches  4  cts.  persq.  foot 
Do.  not  above  12  by  18  inches  5  cts.  per  sq.  foot 

Do.  at>ove  12  by  18  inches 6  cts.  per  sq.  foot 

Window,  crown,   not  above  8 

by  10  inches 3i  cts.  per  sq  foot 

Do.  do.  not  above  10  by  12  in.  Sct:i.  persq.  foot 
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Glass^ontinued. 

Window,  crown,  not  above  10 
by  14  inches 6  cts.  per  sq.  foot 

Do.  do.  not  above  11  by  16  in.  7  cts.  per  sq.  foot 

Do.  do.  not  above  12  by  18  in.  8 cts. persq.  foot 

Do.  do.  above  12  by  18  inchea.lOcts.  per  sq.  foot 

Polished  plate,  not  exceeding 
8  by  12  inches     5  cts.  per  .sq.  foot 

Do.  not  above  10  by  14  inches  7  cts.  persq.  foot 

Do.  not  above  11  by  16  inches  Sets,  persq.  foot 

Do.  not  above  12  by  18  inches  10  cts.  persq.  foot 

Do.  not  above  14  by  22  inches  12  cts.  per  sq.  foot 

Do.  above  14  by  22  inches  ....       30  per  cent. 

Do.  silvered 36  per  cent. 

All  articles  not  specified,  con- 
nected with  other  materials 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
weighed 25  per  cent. 

Glauber  salts 20  per  cent. 

Glaziers'  diamonds,  set  in  steel    25  per  cent. 

Globes 30  per  cent. 

Gloves,  viz. 

Angora 20  per  cent. 

Worsted 30  per  cent. 

Cotton do. 

Linen 25  per  cent. 

Silk d.  2  50  per  lb. 

Woollen   30  per  cent. 

Men's  leather d  1  25  per  doz. 

Womens'  leather  habit d.  I  00  per  doz. 

Childrens'        do 50  cents  per  doz. 

Womens'  leather  extra,  demi 
length d.  I  50  per  doz. 

Childrens'  extra,  demi  length. 75  cents  per  doz. 

Hair 25  per  cent. 

Glue 5  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  a  species  for  purifying  li- 
quors     do. 

Goats'  hair,  or  wool 1  cent  per  lb. 

Do.  skins,  raw 5  per  cent. 

Do.  do.  tanned d.2  SO  per  doz. 

Gold,  viz. 

Epaulettes free. 

All  articles  composed  wholly  or 
chiefly  of,  in  quantity 30  per  cent. 

Beaters'  brine 20  per  cent. 

Do  skins do. 

Coin  and  bullion free. 

Dust do. 

Or  silver  Isce,  even  if  mi  fin. .       15  per  cent. 

And  silver  leaf 20  per  cent. 

Muriate  of do. 

Ornaments,  made  by  spread- 
ing gold  leaf  on  very  thin 
paper 30  per  cent. 

Oxide  of 20  per  cent. 

Paper,  in  sheets,  strips,  or 
other  form 12^  cents  per  lb. 

Size 20  per  cent. 

Shell,  for  painting do 

Studs do. 

W.ntches,  and  parts  of 7|  per  cent. 

Golo  shoes  or  clogs,  wood 30  per  cent. 

Do.  leather 30  cents  per  pair 

Gouges 30  per  cent. 

Gowns 50  per  cent. 

Gown  patterns,  wool  being  a 
component  part 40  per  cent. 

Grains,  tawed  or  tanned — see 
Leather. 

Grains  of  paradise 20  per  cent. 

Grain  tin do. 

Granella,  or  grana,  cochineal .  free. 

Granulated  tin 20  per  cent. 

Granza,  or  madder free. 
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Gtapei,  not  dried,   in    boxes, 

kegs,  or  jars 20  per  cent. 

Grass,  viz. 

Bags 30  per  cent. 

Cables  or  cordage  4^  cents  per  lb. 

Cloth 25  per  cent. 

And  cotton  cloth,  mixed — the 
same  as  manufactures  of 
cotton. 

Flats,    braids,    or    plaits,    for 

making  hats  or  bonnets 35  per  cent. 

Hats  or  bonnets do. 

Henguin d.  25  per  ton 

Grasshopper  springs 30  per  cent. 

Grass,  Manilla  or  Sisal d.  25  per  ton 

Do.  mats  of  flags  or  other  ma- 
terials    25  per  cent. 

Grass  rope 4J  cents  per  lb. 

Green  glass  pocket  bottles d.  3  per  gross 

Do.  French,  mineral  and  olym- 
pian    20  per  cent. 

Gridirons 30  per  cent. 

Grindstones 20  per  cent. 

Guava  jelly,  or  paste  25  per  cent. 

Guernsey  frocks 30  per  cent. 

Gunna  bags 25  per  cent. 

Guana 20  per  cent. 

Guinea  grains do. 

Guitars . .  30  per  cent. 

Guitar  strings,  gut 15  per  cent. 

Guimauve,  or  camomile 20  per  cent. 

Gum,  viz. — 

Senegal,  Arabic,  and  Traga- 

canth free 

All  other  resinous  substances, 

not  specified,  in  a  crude  state  15  per  cent. 

Do.  not  in  a  crude  state 25  per  cent. 

Elastic  bougies 30  per  cent. 

Do.  catheters do. 

Do.  injection  bags do. 

Do.  nipple  shields do. 

Do.  pessaries do. 

Do.  setons do. 

Do.  stomach  tubes do. 

Guns  (except  muskets  and  rifles)        do. 

Gun  locks do. 

Gunpowder 8  cents  per  lb. 

Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris  . .  free. 

Hackles,  flax  30  per  cent. 

Do.  hemp do. 

Do.  ropemakers' do. 

Hair,  viz. — 

Angora,  goats,  Thibet,  or  mo- 
hair, unmanufactured 1  cent  per  lb. 

All     other   manufactures    of 

goats  or  mohair 20  per  cent. 

Made  up  for  head  dresses ...  25  per  cent. 

Prepared  for  head  dresses ....  do. 

Nets do. 

Cloth do. 

Curled  for  beds 10  per  cent. 

Braids,  for  the  head 25  per  cent. 

Belts do. 

Brooms 30  per  cent. 

Bracelets,  chains,  ringlets,  and 

curls 25  per  cent. 

Unmanufactured 10  per  cent. 

Prepared  and  cleaned  for  use.  25  per  cent. 

Powder,  perfumed,  all  others 

not  specified 30  per  cent. 

Powder,  not  perfumed 20  per  cent. 

Seating 25  per  cent. 

Pencils 30  per  cent. 

Halter  chains do. 

Do.  rings do. 
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Hames — as  Saddlery. 

Hammers,  blacksmiths' 2J  cents  per  lb. 

Po.  all  other 30  per  cent. 

Hams,  bacon 3  cents  per  lb. 

Hand  hammers 30  per  cent. 

Handkerchiefs,  linen 25  per  cent. 

Do.  Bandanna  and  Clioppa d.2  50  per  lb. 

Do.  silk do. 

Do.  cotton — see  Cottons. 

Do.  Madras — see  Cottons. 

Handles  for  chests,  japanned  - .  30  per  cent. 

Hangers do. 

Hangings,  paper 35  per  cen  t. 

Hares'  hair  or  fur 25  per  cent. 

Hare  skins,  undressed 5  per  cent. 

Do.  dressed 25  per  cent. 

Harlsem  oil 20  per  cent. 

Harness 35  per  cent. 

Do  furniture 30  per  cent. 

Harp  strings,  gut 15  per  cent. 

Do.  wire 20  per  cent. 

Harps  and  harpsichords 30  per  cent. 

Hartshorn 20  per  cent. 

Hatchets 30  per  cent. 

Hat  felts  or  bodies,  not  put  in 

form  or  trimmed 25  per  cent. 

Do.  bodies,  in  whole  or  in  part 

wool 18  cents  each. 

Hats,  Leghorn 35  per  cent. 

Hat  linings,  cotton— as  Cottons. 

Hats,  viz. — 

Of  chip,  straw,  or  grass do. 

Cotton   cloth,   complete,   with 

the  exception  of  the  lining 

and  band 40  per  cent. 

Of  wool 18  Cents  each. 

Fur 35  per  cent. 

Leather do. 

Palm  leaf do. 

Rattan do. 

Japanned do. 

Silk,  mens' rf.  1  each. 

Hatters'  irons 4  cents  per  lb. 

Hats,  Panama,  Manilla,  Leg- 
horn, Naples,  or  elsewhere, 

composed    of     satin-straw, 

chip,  grass,  ratan,  willow,  or 

any  vegetable  sustance,  hair 

or  whalebone,  or  any  other 

material  not  specified 35  per  cent. 

Hautboys 30  per  cent. 

Haversacks  of  leather 35  per  cent. 

Hay  knives .SO  per  cent. 

Head  dresses,    ornaments  for  25  per  cent. 
Do.  matter,  if  fisheries  of  the 

United  States free. 

Do.  pieces,  for  stills .SO  per  cent. 

Hearth  lUgs,  all 40  per  cent. 

Hellebore  root 20  per  cent. 

Hemlock free. 

Hemp  seed 20  per  cent. 

Do.  seed  oil 25  cts.  per  gallon. 

Do.  all   manufactures  of,  not 

otherwise    specified,    or    of 

which  hemp  is  a  component 

part 20  per  cent. 

Hemp,  unmanufactured d.iO  per  ton. 

Hemp,    Sunn,     Manilla,     and 

hemps  of  India,  Jute,  Sisal, 

and    other    vegetable    sub- 
stances    not      enumerated, 

used  for  cordage rf.  25  per  ton. 

Do.  codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp. .  d.  20  per  ton. 

Henbane 20  per  cent. 

Herrings,  pickled,  in  barrels,  .d.l  50  per  barrel 

Do.  pickled,  in  kegs 20  per  cent. 
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Herrings,  smoked  or  dry d.l  per  U2  lbs. 

Hessians,  German  flax 25  per  cent. 

Do.  hemp 20  per  cent. 

Hides,  raw 5  percent. 

Desalted do- 
Do.  tanned 6  cents  per  lb. 

Hinges,  brass,  copper,  iron,  or 

steel 30  per  cent. 

Do.  silver  or  gold do. 

Hobby  horses,  wood do. 

Do.  paper do. 

Hods,  coal,  iron do. 

Do.  copper do. 

Hoes ,    do. 

Hoisting  chains 4  cents  per  lb. 

Hollands,  brown 25  per  cent. 

Hones 20  per  cent. 

Honey do. 

Do.  water do. 

Hooks,  fish 30  per  cent. 

Do.  and  eyes,  gold  or  silver  . .  do. 

Do.  and  eyes,  other do. 

Do.  reaping do. 

Hoop  iron 2J  cents  per  lb. 

Hoops,  iron,  fit  for  use 30  per  cent. 

Hops 20  per  cent. 

Horn    combs,    even   if  with 

three  small  brass  rivets 25  per  cent. 

Horntips 6  per  cent. 

Do.  plates,  for  lanterns 20  per  cent. 

Horns 5  percent. 

Do.  other do. 

Horse  hair 10  cents  per  lb. 

Hose,  viz — 

Cotton 30  per  cent. 

Wool do. 

Worsted do. 

Leather 35  per  cent. 

Linen  thread 25  per  cent. 

Household  furniture 30  per  cent. 

Hungary  water 25  per  cent. 

Hyacinth  roots 20  per  cent. 

Hydriodate  of  potash do. 

Hydrometers  of  glass,  accord- 
ing to  weight — see  Glass. 
It    is    understood    that  those 

which    come  from    France 

have    no   metal    connected 

with  them. 
And   that  those  which  come 

from  England  have  brass  or 

other  metal  as  a  component 

part— this  being  so,  they  will 

be  subject  to  a  duty  of 30  per  cent. 

Imitation  of  precious  stones, 

other  than  glass 74  per  cent. 

Do.  glass do. 

Implements  of  trade  of  persons 

arriving  in  the  United  States  ftee. 

India  grass rf.  25  per  ton. 

Do.  rubber  in  bottles  or  sheets, 

or  otherwise  unmanufactured  free. 
Do.  rubber  oil  cloth,  and  shoes, 

or  other  manufactured  arti- 
cles, composed  wholly  or  in 

part  of  India  rubber 30  per  cent. 

Do.  rubber  cloth,  according  to 

the  materials  of  which  it  is 

composed. 

Do.  rublier  suspenders do. 

Do.  rubber  webbing ^°-.^,^ 

Indian  meal 20  cts.  per  1 12  lbs 

Indigo Scentsperlb. 

indispensables,  viz. — 

Leatlier..   35  percent. 
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Cotton 

Merino  stutT 

Silk 

Bead 

Do.  with  clasps 

Silk,  with  clasps 

Ink 

Do.  powder 

Inkstands,  viz. — 

Earthen 

Leather 

Wedgewood 

Paper,  with  glass 

Silver 

Wood 

Metal 

Stands,  glass,  plain,  according 

to  weight — see  Glass. 
Glass,  cut,  according  to  weight 

— see  Glass. 
Instruments,       philosophical, 

specially  imported 

Do.  musical 

Do.  philosophical,  not  specially 
imported — duty  according  to 
the  materials  they  are  com- 
posed of. 

Do.  musical,  brass 

Inventions,  models  of,  accord- 
ing to  material. 

Iodine 

Do.  salts  of 

Ipecac,  or  ipecacuana 

Iris  root 

Iron,  viz. — 

Anchors 

Do.  parts  of 

Anvils 

Wrought,  axletrees 

Articles  not  enumerated,  ma- 
nufactured from  iron,  or  of 
which  iron  is  a  component 

part 

In  bars  or  bolts,  made  wholly 

or  in  part  by  rolling 

Do.  not  manufactured  in  whole 

or  in  part  by  rolling 

Boiler  plates,  with  holes  for 

rivets  

Do.  without  holes  for  rivets  . . 

Band  

Cables,  or  parts  thereof 

Castings  (except  vessels)  .... 
In  slabs,  blooms,  or  other  form 
less  finished  than  iron  in 
bars  or  bolts,  and  more  ad- 
vanced than  pig  iron,  except 
castings,  liable  to  the  same 
duty  as  iron  in  bars  or  bolts. 

Nail  plates 

Old,  tliat  has  been  in  actual 
use,  and  fit  only  to  be  re- 

manufactured 

Ill  pieces,  except  old,  of  more 
than  six  inches  in  length,  or 
of  sufficient  length  to  be 
made  into  spikes  and  bolts, 
shall  pay  duty  according  to 
the  article  of  which  it  may 
consist,  whether  bolt,  hoop, 
or  other  iron. 

Castors 

Combs ■  •  ■  • 

Cutting  knives.'for  cuttmghay 
or  straw 


30  per  cent. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
25  per  cent. 

do. 

SO  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


free. 
30  per  cent. 


20  per  cent, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

2J  cents  per  lb. 

do. 

do. 
4  cents  per  lb. 


30  per  cent. 

d.25  00  per  ton 

d.l7  00  per  ton 

4  cents  per  lb. 

do. 
2J  cents  per  lb. 
do. 
1  cent  per  lb. 


2J  cents  per  lb. 
rf.lO  per  ton 


30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
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Iron — continued. 

Ferrules,  piano 30  per  cent. 

Filings do. 

Hoop 2i  cents  per  lb. 

Hoops,  made  fit  for  um 30  per  cent. 

Kentledge d  9  00  per  ton 

Liquor 20  percent. 

Mails 30  per  cent. 

Mill  cranks,  of  wrought  iron . .    4  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  irons,  of  wrought  iron do. 

Nails,  cut  3  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  wrought 4  cents  per  lb. 

Nail  or  spike  rods,  whether 
slit,  rolled,  or  hammered  . .     2^  cents  per  lb. 

In  pigs (i.9  00  per  ton. 

Round,  or  braziers'  rods,  of 
3-16  to  10-16th8  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  inclusive 2^  cents  per  lb. 

Sad  or  flat  irons  do. 

Screws  for  wood,  called  wood 
screws 12  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  of,  all  other 30  per  cent. 

Manufactures  of,  partly  finish- 
ed, pay  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  if  entirely  finished. 

Pcythes do. 

Shot I  cent  per  lb. 

In  sheets 2i  cents  per  lb. 

Shovels 30  per  cent. 

Sickles do. 

For  band  iron 2i  cents  per  lb. 

For  scroll  iron do. 

For  casement  rods do. 

Spades 30  per  cent. 

Squares..., do. 

Spikes Scentsperlb. 

Vessels  of,  cast,  even  with 
wrought  rings,  hoops,  han- 
dles, &c.,  &c.,  not  otherwise 
specified 1 J  cent  per  lb. 

Wrought  for  ships,  locomo- 
tives, and  steam  engines. . .     4  cents  per  lb. 

Square  wire,  used  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  stretchers  for 
umbrellas,  and  cut  in  pieces 
not  exceeding  the  length 
used  therefore 12|  per  cent. 

Tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  not 
exceeding  16  oz.  per  1,000. .  5  cents  per  1,000 

Tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  ex- 
ceeding 16  oz.  per  1,000 5  cents  per  lb. 

Tacks,  shoemakers' 30  per  cent. 

Taggers 5  per  cent. 

Weights,  cast  even  with 
wrought  rings,  hoops,  han- 
dles, &c.,  &c.,  not  otherwise 
specified 1  cent  per  lb. 

Railroads  (see  Act,  sec.  4th, 
cl.  1st,  for  reduction  prior  to 
3d  March,  1843,  after  which 
to  pay  such  ns  rolled  iron. 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14..     5  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  exceeding  No.  14,  and  not 
exceeding  No.  25 8  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  exceeding  No.  25 11  cents  per  lb. 

Chains  fur  railroads,  cast 4  cents  per  lb. 

Wheels,  for  cars,  cast do. 

Chains,  all  others,  not  other- 
wise specified 30  per  cent. 

Malleable,  or  caatings 4  cents  per  lb. 

Tubes  or  pipes,  for  steam,  gas, 
or  water,  made  of  band  or 
rolled  iron 5  cents  per  lb. 

Sulphate  of 20  cents  per  lb. 

Iron  wire,  annealed,  to  pay  the 
same  as  other  iron  wire. 


ARTICLES.  New  Duties. 

Isinglass 20  per  cent. 

Issue  peas do. 

Issue  plaster do. 

Ivory free. 

Ivory  chessmen 20  per  cent. 

Do.  combs 25  per  cent. 

Do.  manufactured 20  per  cent. 

Do.  unmanufactured free. 

Do.  black f  cent  per  lb. 

Do.  parallel  rules,  not  mounted  30  per  cent. 

Do.  protractors 20  per  cent. 

Do.  scales do. 

Do.  sectors 30  per  cent. 

Jacks,  a  part  of  pianofortes. . .  do. 

Jacks,  clothiers' do. 

Jack  chains 4  cents  per  lb. 

Jack  screws 30  per  cent. 

Jalap 20  per  cent. 

Jallalpore  mamoody,  cotton 
goods — as  Cottons 

Japanned  wares  of  all  kinds . .  SO  per  cent. 

Jars,  black  glass,  not  exceed- 
ing one  quart d.  3  per  gross 

Do.  black  glass,  exceeding  one 

quart rf.  4  per  gross. 

Jessamin,  or  Jasmine,  oil  of. .  25  per  cent. 

Jeanette do. 

Jean do. 

Jellies,  and  all  other  similar 

preparations 30  per  cent. 

Jerk  beef 2  cents  per  lb. 

Jet,  real 7  per  cent. 

Jet,  if  composition 7^  per  cent. 

Jet  stones 20  per  cent. 

Jet  beads 25  per  cent. 

Jewellery 20  per  crnt. 

Jewellery,  false,  so  called  ....  25  per  cent. 

Johntilly  sawns,  cotton  goods 
— as  Cottons. 

Joints,  India free. 

Jostic,  or  jos  light do. 

Juglandium,  oil  of 20  per  cent. 

Juice  of  limes do. 

Juice  of  lemons do. 

Juice  of  oranges do. 

Juniper  berries do. 

Juniper  plants free. 

Junk,  old do. 

Jute  Matting 25per  cent. 

Kaleidescopes 30  per  cent. 

Kalydor 20  per  cent. 

Kelp free. 

Kentledge I  cent  per  lb. 

Kermes free. 

Kersey  ratteen  (woollen  cloth)  40  per  cent. 

Kerseys do. 

Kerseymere do. 

Kerstes free 

Kettles,  brass,  in  nests 12  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  cast  iron 1^  cent  per  lb. 

Do.  copper 30  per  cent. 

Keys,  watch,  of  gold 20  per  cent. 

Do.  watch,  of  silver do. 

Do.  all  other,  of  iron,  brass,  or 

copper 30  per  cent. 

Do.  all  other,  of  gold  or  silver  do. 

Kilmarnock  caps do. 

King's  yellow 20  per  cent. 

Kirschenwasser 60  cents  per  gal. 

Knitting  needles 20  pi'r  cent. 

Knives,  viz  — 
Cutting,    meaning    those    for 

hay  or  straw 80  per  cent. 

Curriers' do. 
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Knives— continued. 

Drawing 30  per  cent. 

Flesh do. 

Silver  or  gold do. 

All  other.of  iron,  steel,  copper, 

brass,  pewter,  tin,  or  lead  . .  do. 
Knobs,  brass,  gilt,  plated,  or 

washed,  iron,  steel,  copper, 

or  brass do. 

Do.  cut  glass — see  Glass. 
Do.  glass,  not  cut— see  Glass. 
Do.   glass,  with    brass,    iron, 

steel,  or  composition  shanks  25  per  cent. 

Knockers 30  per  cent, 

Knots  and  stars,  of  gold  and 

silver,  fine  or  half  fine 15  per  cent. 

Labels,  printed 12|  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  decanter  or  other,  gilt  or 

plated SOpercent. 

Do.  do.  gold  or  silver do. 

Lac  dye free 

Lac  spirits 20  per  cent. 

Lace,  viz. — 

All  kinds  of,  made  into  wear- 
ing apparel 40  per  cent. 

Bobbinet 20  per  cent. 

Coach 35  per  cent. 

G  old 15  per  cent. 

Plated  or  mi  fin do. 

Silver do. 

Silk (i.2  50perlb. 

Shades 20  per  cent. 

Sliawlsl do. 

Lnces,  all  thread 15  per  cent. 

Edgings 20  per  cent. 

Insertings,  thread 15  per  cent. 

Do.  cotton 20  per  cent. 

Gimp,  cotton do. 

Quillings,  cotton do. 

Tatting,  cotton do. 

Purling,  cotton ; .  do. 

Bobbinet  veils,  cotton do. 

Chemizettes,  not  trimmed  ...  40  per  cent. 

Collars,  not  trimmed do. 

Pelerines,  not  trimmed do. 

Collarettes,  not  trimmed do. 

Canezous,  not  trimmed do. 

Handkerchiefs 20  per  cent. 

Caps,  not  trimmed 40  per  cent. 

Do  made  up  and  trimmed do. 

Collars,  trimmed do. 

Collarettes,  trimmed do. 

Pelerines,  trimmed do. 

Chemizettes,  trimmed do. 

Canezous,  trimmed do. 

Handkerchiefs,  trimmed do. 

Collars  and  capes  ready  to  wear  do. 

Pelerines do. 

Veils 20  per  cent. 

Laces,  gold  and  silver,  invoic- 
ed mi  ^fin,   argent  fin,  and 

argent  mi  fin 15  per  cent. 

Laced  boots  or  bootes d.l  25  per  pair. 

Lacets,  or  lacings,  silk d.2  50  per  lb. 

Do.  if  any  cotton    30  per  cent. 

Lacquered  ware do. 

Ladies'  worked  caps,  trimmed 

or  not  40  per  cent. 

Ladles,  gilt  on  copper SO  per  cent. 

Do.  gilt  on  silver do. 

Do.  gold  or  silver do* 

Do.  iron,  tin,  Britannia,  brass, 

or  copper do. 

Ladle  heads do.  . 

Lake 20  per  cent. 
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Lake,  drop 20  per  cent.    , 

Do.  paints do. 

Lamp  black do. 

Lamp  hooks 30  per  cent. 

Lamp  pullies,  brass,  copper  or 

iron do. 

Do.  wood do. 

Lamps,  brass,  copper,  or  tin . .  do. 
Do.  entirely  of  plain  glass — see 
Glass. 

Do.  cut  glass 45  per  cent. 

Do.  with  brass  pillars  and  glass 
chimneys  or  domes  imported 

in  them 30  per  cent. 

Lancets do. 

Lancet  cases,  shagreen 20  per  cent. 

Lantern  leaves,  or  horn  plates  do. 
Lanterns,  japanned,  tin,  gilt, 
plated,  brass,  pewter  or  copper    30  per  cent. 

Lapis  calaniinaris 20  per  cent. 

Lapis  infernalis do. 

Lapis  tutia do. 

Lard 3  cents  per  lb. 

Larding  pins SO  per  cent. 

Lasting,  in  strips  or  patterns 
of    the  size  and  shape  for 

buttons,  shoes,  or  bootees . .  5  per  cent. 
Latches,  iron,  steel,  brass,  gilt, 

plated,  washed,  or  copper  . .  30  per  cent. 

Lattin,  brass do. 

Laudanum 20  per  cent. 

Laurel,  oil  of do. 

Lavender,  oil  and  essence  of, 

double  or  single  distilled . . .  do. 

Do.  dry,  flower  of 20  per  cent. 

Do.  flower do. 

Lawn,  cotton — see  Cottons 

Do.  linen 25  pt'r  cent. 

Do.  or  long  lawn,  linen do. 

Lavender  water do. 

Lead,  viz. — 
All  manufactures  of,  not  other- 
wise specified 4  cents  per  lb. 

Busts do. 

In  bars 3  cents  per  lb. 

Black 20  per  cent. 

Powder  of  black do. 

Psncils,  black 25  per  cent. 

Combs do. 

Old lucent  per  lb. 

In  pigs 8  cents  per  lb. 

Scrap li  cent  per  II). 

Sugar  of 4  cents  per  lb. 

Pots,  black     SOpercent. 

Red,  dry  or  g^'Ound  in  oil" ....  4  cents  per  lb. 

Nitrate  of '. .  ..  20  per  cent. 

In  sheets   4  cents  per  lb. 

Shot do. 

Acetate  or  chromate  of  lead . .  do. 

White,  dry  or  ground  in  oil..  do. 

Pipes do. 

Lead  ore 20  per  cent. 

In  any  other  form  not  speci- 
fied    4  cents  per  lb. 

Leaders,  leather 35  per  cent. 

Do.  worsted 80  percent. 

Leaf  gold 20  per  cent. 

Leaf  silver do. 

Leather,  viz. — 

Bracelets,  elastic; 85  per  cent. 

Mitts do. 

Garters,  elastic do. 

And  all  manufactures  thereof, 
or  of  which  it  is  the  material 
of  chief  value,  not  otherwise 

specified do. 
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Leather — con  tinued. 

Caps  of do. 

Hats  of , do. 

Bottles do. 

Braces  or  suspenders,  entirely 

of,  or  of  which  leather  is  the 

material  of  chief  value do. 

Sole 6  cents  per  lb. 

Upper,  not  otherwise  specified  8  cents  per  lb. 

Patent 35  per  cent. 

Leaves  of  trees,  for  dyeing  ..  20  per  cent. 

Do.  not  used  in  dyeing do. 

Do.  bocoa do. 

Do.  palm free. 

Leeches free. 

Lees,  wine,  liquid 20  per  cent. 

Do.  wine,  crystallized,  or  crude 

'~  tartar free. 

Leghorn  hats,  or  bonnets,  and 

all  hats  or  bonnets  of  straw, 

chip,  or  grass 35  per  cent. 

Leghorn  flats do. 

Do.  braids do. 

Do.  crowns  or  brims do. 

Do.  plaits do. 

Lemons,  in  bulk free. 

Do.  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks  20  per  cent. 

Lemon  juice do. 

Do.  oil  of do. 

Do.  peel do. 

Do.  essence  of 25  per  cent. 

Leno,  linen do. 

Do.  muslin — see  Cottons. 

Leopard  skins,  raw 5  per  cent 

Do.  dressed 25  per  cent. 

Leopard  spot  cloth 40  per  cent. 

Lime,  chloride  of 1  cent  per  lb. 

Limes,  in  bulk free. 

Lime  juice 20  per  cent. 

Limets,  oil  of do. 

Lime,  acetate  of do. 

Lime do. 

Do.  citrat,  or  citrate  of do. 

Lines,  fishing,  a  twine 6  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  fishing,  complete do. 

Do.  worsted 30  per  cent. 

Linens,  bleached 25  per  cent. 

Do.  unbleached ; do. 

Do.  all  manufactures  of,  not 

otherwise  specified do. 

Linen  bags 25  per  cent. 

Linen  canvass,  black,in  stripes 

or  patterns,  of  the  size  exclu- 
sively for  buttons,  shoes,  or 

bootes 5  per  cent. 

Do.  mitts 25  per  cent. 

Do.  tape do. 

Linseed 5  per  cent 

Do.  cakes 20  per  cent. 

Do.  meal do. 

Do.  oil 25  cents  per  gal. 

Linsey  woolsey 40  per  cent. 

Lint m. . ..  25  per  cent. 

Liqueurs,  or  cordials,  all 60  cents  per  gal. 

Liquor,  viz. — 

Iron 20  per  cent. 

Purple do. 

Red do. 

Tin do. 

Liquor  cases 30  per  cent. 

The  bottles,  if  cut — see  Glass. 

If  not  cut — see  Glass. 

Liquorice 20  per  cent. 

Do.  paste do,. 

Do.  root do. 

Po,  Juiee do. 


Litharge 

LithontriptODS -.. 

Litmus 

Loadstones 

Loaf  sugar 

Do.  in  a  pulverized,  liquid,  or 
other  form 

Lotions,  all  cosmetic 

Do.  medicinal 

Lozenges,  all  medicinal 

Locks,  viz. — 

Brass 

Iron 

Steel 

Wood  and  iron 

Do.  and  steel 

Gun 

Logwood 

Do.  extracts  of 

Long  cloths  (Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta) liable  to  the  regula- 
tions respecting  manufac- 
tures of  cotton. 

Long  cktlis,  linen 

Looking-glasses,  viz. — 

Framed 

With  paper  and  wood  frames  . 

Plates,  if  silvered 

Do.  not  tilvered,  if  above  22  by 
14  inches 

Frames,  if  gilt  on  metal 

Do.  if  wood,  or  gilt  on  wood. . 

Do.  if  metal 

Lump  sugar 

Do.  in  a  pulverized,  liquid,  or 
other  form 

Lunar  caustic 

Lupuline 

Lustres,  glass,  cut 

Do.  brass  and  glass 

Lutes 

Lycopodium 

Lye,  soda 

Macaroni 

Mace 

Macassar  oil 

Machinery,    models    of,    and 

other  inventions 

Mackerel,  pickled  

Madder 

Madder  root 

Madopollams,      cottons  —  see 

Cottons. 
Madras  handkerchiefs,  cottons 

— see  Cottons. 
Magic   lanterns,   and  similar 

articles,   composed    of    tin, 

glass,  wood,  brass,  copper, 

&c 

Magnesia 

Do.  carbonate  of 

Do.  sulphate  of 

Mahogany 

Mails,  an  iron  article  used  in 

weaving 

Malleable  iron,  all  castings  of, 

not  otherwise  specified  .... 

Mallets,  wood 

Malt 

Manganese 

Mangoes 

Mangroves,  or  shells  of 

Manilla  grass 

1  Manna 

I  Mantillas,  silk 


4  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent, 
do. 
6  cents  per  lb. 

6  cents  per  lb. 
25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent, 
do. 

30  per  cent. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

free. 
25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

do. 
36  per  cent. 

30  per  cent, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
6  cents  per  lb'' 

6  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

45  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

do. 
20  per  cent, 
do. 

SO  per  cent. 

50  cents  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

free. 

d   1  50  per  bhi. 

free 

free 


30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

do. 

do. 
15  per  ce.it. 

30  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
.30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
rf.  25  per  ton 
20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent 
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Mantles 55  per  cent. 

Manufactured  tobacco,    other 

than  snuff  and  segars 10  cents  per  lb. 

Manuractures,  viz. — 
Of  the  United  States  and  its 

territories free 

All    of    the    United     States, 

brought  back free 

Of  iron,  partly  finished,  liable 

to  the  same  rates  of  duty  as 

if  entirely  finished. 
Of  wood,  not  otherwise  specified    SO  per  cent. 
Of  copper,  do.  ..  do. 

Of  hemp,  do.  . .       20  per  cent. 

Of  all  vessels  and  wares  of  cut 

glass,  when  the  cutting  on 

the  articles  does  not  exceed 

i  the  height  or  length  there- 
of, 25  cents  per  lb. ;  exceed- 
ing jj  and  not  exceeding  J, 

30  cents  per  lb.;  exceeding  ^  45  cents  per  lb. 
Of  flax,  not  otherwise  specified      25  per  cent. 
Of  leather,  do.  . .       35  per  cent. 

Of  flax,  viz.,  buckram,  burlaps, 

canvass  padding,  crequillas, 

dowlas,     diapers,     damask, 

hessians,osnaburgs,  platillas, 

sheetings,  shirtings,  sack- 
ings,     ticklenbergs,      table 

linen 25  per  cent. 

Of  marble 30  per  cent. 

All  of  silk,  or  of  w^ich   silk 

shall  be  a  component  part, 

coming    from    beyond    the 

Cape  of    Good    Hope,   not 

otherwise  enumerated rf.  2  50  per  lb. 

All  other,  of  silk,  or  of  which 

silk  is  the  "component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value  " do. 

All  other,  of  combed  wool  or 

worsted,  or  worsted  and  silk 

combined 30  per  cent. 

All,    not   otherwise   specified, 

made  of  brass,  iron,  pewter, 

steel,   or  tin,   or    of   which 

either  of  these  metals  is  a 

component  material 30  per  cent. 

Of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall 

be  a  component  part 40  per  cent. 

Maps 20  per  cent. 

Marble,  manufactures  of 30  per  cent. 

Do.  busts,   not  specially  im- 
ported    do. 

Do.  unmanufactured 25  per  cent. 

Marbles  (for  children's  play)  * 

baked 30  per  cent. 

Do.  stone do. 

Marble  table  tops do. 

Do.  in  slab  or  block,  rough  ...      25  per  cent. 

Marmalade,  a  sweetmeat do. 

Marrow  10  per  cent. 

M  ascade,  essence 25  per  cent. 

Marsh  mallows 20  per  cent 

Mastic free. 

Matches  for  pocket  lights 30  per  cent. 

Mathematical       instruments, 

specially  imported free. 

Mathematical  instruments,  viz. 

Of  brass 30  per  cent. 

All  of  bone 20  per  cent. 

Of  gold 30  per  cent. 

Gilt,  or  plated do. 

Of  iron do. 

All  of  ivory 20  per  cent. 

Of  silver 30  per  cent. 

Of  wood do. 
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Mats,  viz. — 

Table,  straw,  tow,  or  flag 25  per  cent. 

Do.  wood ..   do. 

Sheepskin do. 

Oil  or  floor  cloth,  dish  or  table  do- 

If  wool  be  a  component  part. .  do. 

Matting,  all  floor do. 

Mattresses,  hair,  linen  tick . . .  do. 

Do.  moss,  linen  tick do. 

Meal,  cassada 20  per  cent. 

Do.  linseed do. 

Do.  oat do. 

Measures,  glass,  engraved — 
see  Glass. 

Meats,  prepared 25  per  cent. 

Mecklin  lace 20  per  cent. 

Medals,  specially  imported. . .  free. 

Do.  not  specially  imported,  ac- 
cording to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Medicinal  drugs,  all  kinds  of, 

not  otherwise  specified 20  per  cent. 

Mercury,  cinabar  of 25  per  cent. 

Do.  iodide  of do. 

Do.  prussiate  of do. 

Metal,  plated 30  per  cent. 

Metallic  slates,  paper 25  per  cent. 

Do.  tin do. 

Melting  pots,  if  earthen 30  per  cent. 

Melting  or  glue  pots. do. 

Mercury  or  quicksilver 5  per  cent. 

Do.  all  preparations  of 25  per  cent 

Merino  shawls  (so  called)  body 

worsted  or  combed  wool 20  per  cent. 

Do.     border   woollen,    fringe 

sewed  on 40  per  cent. 

Merino  cloth,  entirely  of  comb- 
ed wool 30  per  cent. 

Do.  wool,  not  combed,  being  a 

component  part 40  per  cent. 

Merino,  viz. — 

Stutr 30  per  cent. 

Fringe,  worsted do. 

Trimmings,  worsted do. 

Shawls,  made  of  wool 40  per  cent. 

Cloth,  worsted  stuff 30  per  cent. 

Merino  cloth,  woollen 40  per  cent, 

Manilla  hemp d.  25  per  ton 

Mica,  or  isinglass 20  per  cent. 

Milk  of  roses 25  per  cent. 

Millinery  of  all  kinds,  cotton. .  40  per  cent. 

Mill  cranks,  of  wrought  iron . .  4  cents  per  lb. 

Mill  irons,  of  wrought  iron . . .  do. 

Millepedes 20  per  cent. 

Mill  saws 100  cents  each. 

Mills,  coflee 30  per  cent. 

Minature  cases,  ivory 20  per  cent, 

Minature  sheets,  ivory do. 

Minatures do. 

Mineral,  green  do. 

Do.  water do. 

Do  salt,  crude do. 

Mirrors 30  per  cent. 

Mirror  glasses,  silvered 36  per  cent. 

Do.   not    silvered — see  Glass, 
Window. 
Mitts,  viz. — 

Cotton 30  per  rent. 

Silk d.2  SO  per  lb. 

Woollen 30  per  cent. 

Leather 35  per  cent. 

Angora 80  per  cent. 

Linen 25  per  cent. 

Mock  jewellery 25  per  cent. 

Mock  pearls,  being  part  glass.  7j  per  cent 

Modelling,  specially  impoit£d  free. 

f2 
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ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Modelling,  not  specially  im- 
ported, arcordint;  to  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are 
composed. 

Models  of  invention . , free. 

Do.  of  machinery free. 

Mohair,  in  strips  or  patterns, 
of  the  size  exclusively  for 

buttons 5  per  cent. 

Mohair,  unmanufactured 1  cent  per  lb. 

Molasses 4J  mills  per  lb. 

Moon  knives 20  per  cent. 

Mops do. 

Mordant  standards 20  per  cent. 

Morebad  sawns,  cotton  — '  see 
Cottons. 

Morocco  skins d.2  50  per  doz. 

Morphine,  acetate  of 20  per  cent. 

Do.  sulphate,  or  crystals  of. . .  do. 

Mortars,  brass 30  per  cent. 

Do.  marble do. 

Do.  composition do. 

Moss,  Iceland' 20  per  cent. 

Do.  for  beds 10  cents  per  lb. 

Mother  of  pearl firee. 

Mosaics,  real  or  imitation,  set 

or  not  set 7J  per  cent. 

Mother  of  pearl  shells free. 

Mother  of  pearl,  articles  made 
of,  not  otherwise  enumerated    20  per  cent. 

Do.  studs do. 

Do.  buttons,  with  metal  eyes 
or  shanks— see  Buttons. 

Moulds,  button— see  Buttons. 

Mouse  traps,  wood  or  wire  ...  30  per  cent. 

Mulfs  of  fur 35  per  cent. 

Munjeet  (a  dyeing  drug) 20  per  cent. 

Muriate  of  barytes do. 

Do.  of  gold do. 

Do.  of  tin do. 

Do.  of  strontian do. 

Muriatic  acid do. 

Musical  instruments 30  per  cent. 

Do.  of  brass do. 

Do.  strings 15  per  cent. 

Mushrooms JO  per  cent. 

Mushroom  sauce 30  per  cent. 

Musk 20  per  cent. 

Muskets 4.1  50  per  stand 

Musket  bayonets 30  per  cent. 

Do.  barrels do. 

Do.  bullets 4  cei>ts  per  lb. 

Do.  rods 30  per  cent. 

Do.  stocks do. 

Muslin  handkerchiefs — see 
Cottons. 

Do.  chemizettes 40  per  cent. 

Do.  collars do. 

Do.  bands do. 

Do.  eannezous do. 

Mustard,  including  the  bottles  25  per  cent. 

Do.  seed 5  pier  cent. 

Myrrh,  gum  20  per  cent. 

Myrobalm do. 

Nails,  vlz.^ 

Brass 30  per  cent. 

Copper 4  cents  per  lb. 

Composition SO  per  cent. 

Iron,  cut  3  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  wrought 4  cents  per  lb. 

Ornamental,  with  brass,  gilt, 

or  polished  heads  30  per  cent. 

Nail  rods 2|  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  plates do. 

Nails,  zinc 3u  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Nankeens,    imported  directly 

from  China — as  Cottons. 
Do.  not  imported  direct  from 

China — subject  to  the  regu- 
lations on  manufactures  of 

Cotton. 

Nankeen  shoes 25  cents  per  pais. 

Do.  slippers do. 

Napkins,  cotton 30  per  cent. 

Napt,    or    napped  cottons,   a 

manufacture  of  wool 40  per  cent. 

Naples  soap 30  per  cent. 

Narcorine 20  per  cent. 

Needles,  all  kinds do. 

Nests,  brass  kettles  in 12  cents  ppr  lb. 

Nests,  birds 20  per  cent. 

Nets,  fishing,  other  than  dip 

or  scoop  nets 7  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  fishing,  dip  or  scoop  nets.  30  per  cent. 

Nickel free. 

Nippers 30  per.cent. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre 

unrefined free. 

Do.  or  saltpetre  refined 2  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  partially  refined J  per  cent  per  lb. 

Nitrate  of  iron 20  per  cent. 

Do.  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic  do. 

Do.  of  tin do. 

Do.  of  lead do. 

Nitre  mur,  tin do. 

Do.  refined 2  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  unrefined free. 

Nitric  acid 20  per  cent. 

Nitrous  acid do. 

Nobs,    or    knobs,  glass,  with 

shanks  or  rivets,' 25  per  cent. 

Do.  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  copper  30  per  cent. 

Norfolk  latches do. 

Noyeau 60  cents  per  gall. 

Nutria  skins,  if  undressed ....  5  per  cent. 

Nut-galls free. 

Nutmegs 30  cents  per  lb. 

Nuts  used  in  dyeing free. 

Do.  all  not  specially  mentioned  1  cent  per  lb. 

Nux  vomica free. 

Nyansooks — as  Cottons. 

Oakum  and  junk free. 

Oats 10  cts.  per  bushl. 

Oatmeal 20  percent. 

Ochre,  dry 1  cent  per  lb. 

Ochres,  all,  or  ochry  earths, 

used    in    painters'   colours, 

when  dry 1  cent  per  lb. 

Ochres,  all,  or  ochry  earths  in 

oil 1^  cent  per  lb. 

Ochre  in  oil do. 

Brown,  blue,  red,  and  yellow 

earth,  to  be  considered  as 

ochre. 
Odours  or  perfumes 25  per  cent. 

Oil,  viz. — 

Cakes 20  percent. 

Cloth,  table  mats 25  per  cent. 

Do.   table    mats,   lined    with 

woollen do. 

Do.  patent  floor 85  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Cloths,    such   as    hat   covers, 

over  garments,  &c.  are  usu- 
ally made  of 12^  cts.  per  sq. yd. 

Cloth,  furniture  of  cotton  or 

Canton  flannel   16  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Do.  furniture,  other 10  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Do.  medicated 12^  cts.  per  sq  yd. 

Cloth  aprons 50  per  cent. 

Harlaem 20  per  cent. 
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ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Oil— continued. 

Stones 20  per  cent. 

Abysy nth,  or  wormwood do. 

Of  almonds 9  cents  per  lb. 

Of  amber,  or  ambre 20  per  cent. 

Aiiimali do. 

Of  aniseseed do. 

Bears' 25  per  cent. 

Cajaput,  or  cajaputa 20  per  cent. 

Chamomile do. 

Cassia do. 

Caryopliil^ do. 

Caraway  do. 

Cinnamon do. 

Cloves 30  cents  per  lb. 

Cocoa  nuts 20  per  cent. 

Croton  tiglium  do. 

Fennell do. 

Hartshorn do. 

Juglandium do. 

Juniper do. 

Laurel do. 

Mace do. 

Minth,  or  mint do. 

Mu.-itard do. 

Nuts do. 

Palm  bean free. 

Palm free. 

Poppies 20  per  cent. 

Pretoleura do. 

Rue do. 

Sage do. 

Oil  of,  viz — 

Savin 20  per  cent. 

Sassafras do. 

Spnice do. 

Spike  do. 

Spurge do. 

Allspice do. 

Oil,  succini,  drug do. 

And  all  essential  oils,  not  used 

principally  as  perfumes  ....  do. 
Oils  of,  viz. — 

Ambergris 25  per  cent. 

Anthos,  or  rosemary do. 

Bergamot do. 

Cedrat do. 

Jaiimine,  or  jessamin do. 

Lavender do. 

Lemon do. 

Limets,  limette do. 

Macassar do. 

Neat's  foot 20  per  cent. 

Nerol,  or  orange  flower 25  per  cent. 

Nutmegs do. 

Oranges ....   do. 

Origanum,  or  tliyme do. 

Pimento do. 

Rhodium do. 

Roses,  or  otto  of  roses do. 

Rosemary,  or  anthos do. 

Sweet  marjonim do. 

Thyme,  or  oiiganum do. 

Tuberos do. 

Vanilla  beans do. 

Violets do. 

And  all   other  essential   oils, 

used  principally  in  perfumes  25  per  cent. 

Oil  of  Ricini,  or  Palma  Chrlsti  iO  cents  per  gal. 

Oils,  viz. — 

Castor 40  cents  per  gal. 

Hemp  seed 25  cents  per  gal, 

Linseed do. 

Olive,  in  casks do. 

Do.  in  bottles  or  flasks 30  per  cent. 

Oil,  rape  seed 25  ceats  pet  gal 


ARTICLES. 


New  Duties. 


Oil,  olive,  not  salad,  and  not 

otherwise  specified 20  per  cent. 

Do.  salad 30  per  cent. 

Do.  spermaceti,  of  foreign 
Ashing 25  cents  per  gal. 

Do.  fish,  and  all  other  of  Ame- 
rican fisheries,  all  articles 
the  production  of  said  fishe- 
ries    free. 

Do.  of  vitroil 1  cent  per  lb.    . 

Do.  whale  and  other(not  sperm) 
of  foreign  fishing 15  cents  per  gal. 

Old  iron,  fit  only  to  be  re-ma- 
nufactured, and  which  has 

been  in  actual  use d.  10  per  ton. 

Old  brass,  fit  only  to  be  re-ma- 
nufactured    free. 

Old  copper,  fit  only  to  be  re- 
manufactured  freo. 

Old  lead,  fit  only  to  be  re-ma- 
nufactured    1 J  cent  perjb. 

Old  pewter,  fit  only  to  be  re- 
manufactured free. 

Old  silver,  fit  only  to  be  re- 
manufactured  free. 

Olibanum 20  per  cent. 

Olives 30  per  cent. 

Onions 20  per  cent 

Opium 75  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  extract  of 25  per  cent. 

Orange  crystal 20  per  cent. 

Do.  flowers do.  , 

Oranges free. 

Do.  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks  20  per  cent. 

Orange  bitters do. 

Do.  peel do. 

Do.  issue  peas do. 

Do.  flower  water 25  per  cent. 

Orchilli,  or  orchello 20  per  cent. 

Ore,  specimens  of do. 

Organs 30  per  cent. 

Origanum,  oil  of 25  per  cent. 

Ornaments,  gilt  wood' 30  per  cent. 

Do.  gold  paper do. 

Do,  for  ladies'  head  dresses, 

silk do. 

Do.  cut  glass,  for  mounting 

chandeliers 45  cents  per  lb. 

Do.  not  for  head  dresses,  metal  30  per  cent. 

Ornamental  feathers 25  per  cent. 

Orpiment 20  per  cent. 

Orris  root,  or  iris  root do. 

Ostrich  plumes  and  feathers, 

manufactured 25  per  cent. 

Do.  unmanufactured do. 

Otto  of  roses 25  per  cent. 

Oxalic  acid 20  per  cent. 

Oxide  of  bismuth do. 

Oxymuriate  of  lime do. 

Oxymuriate  or  chlorate  of  po- 

tasse,  or  potash do. 

Oysters do. 

Oznaburgs 25  per  cent. 

P»ck  thread 6  cents  per  lb. 

Padding 40  per  cent. 

Pad  screws — as  Saddlery. 

Paint  brushes    30  per  cent. 

Painted  floor  cloths,  all 85  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Painting  brushes 30  per  cent. 

Paintings,  the  productions  of 
American    artists    residing 

abroad free. 

Paintings 20  per  cent 

Do.  on  glass 30  per  cent. 

Do.  on  porcelain Co, 
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ON    THE    LIABILITY  OF   OUR    COLONIAL    GOVERNORS 
TO  ACTIONS  AT  LAW, 

IN  THE  COURTS  OF  THE  COLONIES  UNDER  THEIR  GOVERNMENT. 

It  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  public,  both  of  Great  Britain  aud  her 
colonies,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  law  on 
the  above  important  subject ;  for  we  feel  assured  that  great  misappre- 
liension  has  existed  on  it,  and  has  "been  the  cause  of  considerable 
j)ecuniary  loss  to  many,  while  it  has  frequently  reflected  no  little  dis- 
credit on  parties  erroneously  imagined  to  have  been  screened  from  the 
enforcement  of  payment  of  their  just  debts,  and  also  on  the  ministers 
of  government  supposed  to  have  been  careless  or  incautious  enough  to 
recommend  to  the  sovereign,  appointments,  the  glaring  impropriety  of 
which,  the  slightest  scrutiny  into  the  character  and  fitness  of  the  par- 
ties applicant,  would  have  shown.  Our  possessions  abroad  are  no 
longer  refugia  peccatorum,  and  if  their  satisfactory  advancement  is  to 
be  expected,  the  authorities  appointed  to  their  superintendence  and 
direction,  should  not  be  raw,  inexperienced  youths^  ruined  spendthrifts 
or  superannuated  political  intriguers,  but  gentlemen  of  rank  and  talent, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  unquestionable  integrity;  men  independent 
botli  in  their  moral  bearing  and  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  be  liable  to  be  swayed  in  the  correct  exercise  of  their 
important  duties. 

All  our  readers  may  perhaps  not  be  aware  that  in  most  of  our  colo- 
nies the  governor  presides  as  the  chief  judicial  authority — as  chancellor! 
He  sits  as  the  corrector  of  the  imperfections  of  the  common-law,  and 
as  the  searcher  into  men's  minds  for  their  motives  and  actions.  He  is 
the  arbiter  of  what  is  honest,  and  wiiat  dishonest,  and  the  measurer  and 
dispenser  of  pure  and  equitable  justice.  He  is  the  judicial  alembic,  as 
it  were,  for  distilling  the  spirit  and  essence  of  fact  and  law,  separating 
it  from  the  worthless,  corrupting,  contaminating  refuse.  For  the 
righteous  accomplishment  of  this,  he  must  have  a  pure  mind  and  clean 
hands.  But,  what  if  he  himself  be  foul  and  contaminated  in  character? 
How  are  his  duties  to  be  carried  out  if  he  be  impure?  Why,  such  a 
functionary — and  such  judges  there  have  been  too — would  be  a  mockery 
of  the  judgment-seat ;  before  such  a  judge  a  delinquent  might,  very 
naturally,  attempt  to  iustify  his  own  misdeeds,  by  casting  at  the  bench 
its  own  delinquf^ncies.  An>i  start  not  reader,  for  such  exhibitions  have 
occurred ;  we  ourselves,  we  the  writer  of  this,  once  witnessed  a  little 
delicate  mutual  recriminatory  chiding  of  the  sort  which  we  have  hinted 
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at.  It)  one  of  our  warm  settlements,  on  the  judge  running  a  party 
rather  hard  for  the  non-payment  by  him  of  a  small  sum,  he  was  auda- 
cious enough  dictatorially  to  tell  his  Honor,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
which  were  none  of  the  weakest,  that  if  his  Honor  would  discharge 
the  trifle  which  he  himself  owed  him,  no  more  would  be  heard  of  the 
matter  ! 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  general  and  received  opinion  in  the  colonies, 
that  a  governor,  or  person  administering  the  functions  of  governor  of  a 
colony,  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  any  of  the  courts  of  that  colony, 
during  the  period  he  continues  to  administer  its  government.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  expressed  without  any  doubt  in  the  case 
of  Fabrigas  v.  Mostyn,  a  case  unquestionably  of  high  authority  until 
its  recent  overthrow  by  the  following  solemn  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  we  publish  at  full  length,  as  taken  down  by  the  short- 
hand reporter.  We  omit  the  judgment  at  Trinidad,  and  also  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  at  the  hearing  before  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  because  these  are  fully  recapitulated  in  the  elaborate 
judgment  of  the  court  above. 

"  In  the  Pkivy  Council, 

Appeal  from  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  Civil  Jurisdiction  in  the  Island  of 

Trinidad, 
Between  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Fitzgerald  Hill,  Bart,  Appellant, 

and  Thomas  Bigge  and  Edmond  Waller  Rundell,  Respondents." 

At  the  sittings  of  the  court,  in  December,  1841,  after  Sir  William 
FoUett,  solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Burge,  had  been  heard  for  the 
appellant,  and  Mr.  Erie  and  Mr.  Merrivale  for  the  respondents,  the 
court  took  time  to  consider,  and  having  met  again  on  the  1 8th  of 
December,  1841,  and  there  being  present  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  right  honourable  Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell,  and  the 
right  honourable  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  it  then  pronounced  its  judgment, 
by  Lord  Brougham,  as  follows: — 

•'  This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  in  which  a  petition  was  filed  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1837,  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Bigge  and  Edmond  Waller  Rundell,  the  sur- 
viving partners  of  Philip  Rundell  and  John  Bridge,  of  the  city  of  London,  jewellers, 
to  whom  the  appellant,  Sir  George  Fitzgerald  Hill,  lieutenant-governor  of  Trini- 
dad, had  executed  a  bond  on  the  10th  of  November,  1825,  about  twelve  years 
previous,  for  the  sum  of  £823  13s.  Od.  sterling.  The  petition  prayed  a  citation 
against  the  appellant,  to  answer  the  premises,  which  citation  was  accordingly 
issued,  was  duly  served,  and  the  appellant  was  summoned  to  answer  the  petition 
so  filed  against  him.  He  did  ap])ear,  under  protest,  and  filed  a  plea,  setting  forth 
thai  he  was,  at  the  time  of  the  petition  being  filed,  and  at  the  date  of  the  plea. 
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lieuteiiaiit-govenior  of  the  said  island  and  its  dependencies,  ^id  as  such  lieutenant- 
go^  eror  he  was  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  said  Court,  nor  bound  to  appear  to  any 
process  issuing  therefrom,  nor  to  answer  to  any  action  instituted  therein  ;  and 
according  to  the  proceedings  in  that  Court,  the  issue  was  joined  upon  the  plea, 
which  leaves  the  whole  question  for  the  Court,  and  the  Court  having  heard  the 
parties,  postponed  their  judgment.  They  afterwards  gave  judgment,  by  which 
they  ordered  payment,  by  the  defendant,  of  the  sum,  together  with  interest, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  ^1578  9s.  7d.  currency. — From  this  judgment  of  that 
Court,  the  present  appeal  is  brought;  and  the  question  raised  in  this  case  is, 
whether  an  action  will  lie  against  the  governor  of  a  colony  (Trinidad  here),  in  the 
Courts  of  that  colony,  while  he  is  such  governor,  for  a  cause  of  action  wholly 
unconnected  with  his  official  capacity,  and  accruing  out  of  the  colony  before  his 
government  commenced  ;  and  this  question  appears  to  be  one,  whatever  may  be  its 
importance,  of  great  difficulty.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  they  who  maintain 
the  exemption  of  any  person  from  the  law  by  which  all  the  king's  subjects  are 
bound,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  which 
administer  that  law  to  all  besides,  are  bound  to  show  some  reason  or  authority 
leaving  no  doubt  upon  the  point.  The  reference  to  analogies,  or  the  supposition 
of  inconvenient  consequences,  must  be  much  more  pregnant  than  any  that  can  be 
urged  in  this  case,  to  support,  or  even  to  countenance  such  a  claim.  If  it  be  said, 
that  the  governor  of  a  colony  is  quasi  sovereign,  the  answer  is,  that  he  does  not 
even  represent  the  sovereign,  generally  having  only  the  functions  delegated  to  him 
by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  and  being  only  the  officer  to  execute  the  specific 
powers  with  which  that  commission  clothes  him.  '  The  governor,'  (said  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Delyrey,  in  Fabrigas  v-  Mostyn,  when  that  case  was  before  the 
Common  Pleas,  which  afterwards  came  by  error  into  the  King's  Bench,)  'is  the 
king's  servant,  his  commission  is  from  him,  and  he  is  to  execute  the  powers  he  is 
invested  with  under  that  commission,  which  is,  to  execute  the  laws  of  Minorca, 
u  ider  such  regulations  as  the  king  shall  make  in  council.'  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  this  was  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  province  formerly  and  since  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  as  Trinidad  formerly  did ;  and  that  one  of  the  arguments  for 
the  defendant  had  put  his  claim  upon  the  highest  ground,  namely,  that  he  was  by 
the  Spanish  law  and  constitution,  absolute  within  a  district  at  least  of  his  govern- 
ment, having  supreme  power  vested  in  him,  'and  being  only  accountable  to  God.' 
— Again,  this  Court,  in  Cameron  v.  Ky  and  others,  in  1835,  when  a  claim  to 
represent  the  sovereign,  and  hold  the  royal  power  by  delegation,  was  set  up, 
refused  to  allow  it,  and  considered  him  as  only  an  officer  with  a  limited  authority. 
Their  lordships  in  deciding  that  case,  referred  to  the  dictum  of  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  the  case  of  the  RoUa  (3d  Robinson),  that  a  naval  commander  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  carry  with  him  such  a  portion  of  sovereign  authority  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  his  command.  But  they  said,  that  this 
observation  is  plainly  applicable  only  to  the  case  of  a  commander  carrying  on  war 
in  a  remote  quarter,  and  the  authority  necessarily  incident  to  that  situation,  and 
can  have  no  application  to  the  case  of  a  colonial  governor.  Nor  must  we  forget, 
in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  that  by  our  law  and 
constitution,  it  resides  not  in  the  sovereign,  but  in  the  parliament,  the  sovereign 
himself  being  liable  to  be  sued,  though  in  a  particular  manner;  and  if  his  liability 
to  suit  were  as  much  restricted  as  some  have  occasionally  maintained,  it  would 
etill  be  greater  than  the  appellant's  argument  supposes  the  liability  of  a  governor 
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to  be. — The  consequences  imagined  to  follow  from  holding  the  governors  liable 
to  actions  like  their  fellow-subjects,  are  incorrectly  stated;  and  if  true,  would  not 
decide  the  question.  First,  they  are  incorrectly  stated,  for  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  an  action  may  be  maintained  and  judgment  recovered,  therefore  the 
same  process  must  issue  against  the  governor  as  against  another  person  pending 
his  government.  His  being  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  is  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  being  liable  to  have  a  judgment  against  him.  There  were 
anciently  more  instances  than  happily  now  remain,  of  persons  privileged  from 
legal  process — but  there  are  still  some  such  exemptions,  as  privilege  of  peerage, 
and  of  parliament,  and  of  persons  in  attendance  upon  the  sovereign,  and  upon 
courts  of  justice.  None  of  those  privileges  protect  from  suits;  all  more  or  less 
protect  from  personal  arrest  in  execution  on  j  udgment  recovered  by  suit.  Indeed, 
the  old,  and  we  may  now  say  obsolete  writ  of  protection  which  the  king  granted 
to  his  servants  and  debtors,  purported  to  be  a  protection  from  all  pleas  and  suits 
— yet  the  Courts  held  that  no  one  should  thereby  be  delayed  in  his  action,  but 
only  that  execution  should  be  stayed  after  judgment  (Coke,  James,  419). — It 
may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  those  protections  were  a  provision  made  by  the 
old  law  for  the  security  of  persons  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  crown,  as  com- 
manders of  armies,  ambassadors,  and,  doubtless,  governors  of  the  continental 
dominions  also  (Coke  Littleton,  130).  It  therefore  is  not  at  all  necessary,  that  in 
holding  a  governor  liable  to  ,be  sued,  we  should  hold  his  person  liable  to  arrest 
while  on  service,  that  is,  while  resident  in  his  government.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
that  we  should  meet  the  suggestion  of  his  goods  in  all  circumstances  being  liable 
to  be  taken  in  execution,  though  that  is  subject  to  a  different  consideration. — Next, 
suppose  all  these  alleged  consequences  had  been  accurately  stated,  they  would  not 
necessarily  decide  the  question.  Many  cases  might  be  put,  of  as  great  inconve- 
nience, and  even  of  as  great  violence  done  to  public  feeling,  and  as  great  mischief 
to  the  public  service,  by  the  execution  of  legal  process,  as  in  any  of  the  cases  that 
have  been  put ;  yet  in  none  of  those  instances  can  it  for  a  moment  be  pretended 
that  the  law  is  not  to  take  its  course.  The  inconvenience  which  would  result  from 
a  general  officer  or  an  ambassador  being  taken  in  execution  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  to  serve  abroad,  or  the  mischiefs  that  would  ensue  to  the  administration 
of  justice  from  a  judge  being  taken  in  execution  almost  at  any  time,  are  quite 
undeniable ;  but  equally  certain  it  is,  that  these  inconveniences  olfer  no  argument 
whatever  against  the  imquestionable  liability  of  all  those  high  functionaries  to 
undergo,  like  the  rest  of  the  king's  subjects,  the  process  of  the  law.  Indeed,  it  is 
manifest,  that  if  these  alleged  consequences  prove  anything,  they  prove  too  much 
— they  go  to  set  u»'  "n  exemption  from  suit  in  the  Courts  of  this  country  during 
the  continuance  of  the  governor's  functions ;  for  nothing  that  happens  to  him 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  government  could  be  much  more  injurious  to  his 
authority,  than  his  being  outlawed  in  the  Courts,  or  having  judgments  against  him 
there,  supposing  he  prevented  the  outlawry  by  appearing  to  the  actions.  Then,  is 
there  any  authority  of  decided  cases  for  the  position  in  question?  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  of  Napper  Tandy  v.  Lord  Westmoreland,  because  the  question  there 
arose  ujjon  an  act  of  thfe  lord-lieutenant,  in  his  capacity  of  governor ;  and  because 
there  woidd  be  no  safety  in  relying  upon  the  report  of  the  case.  It  ascribes 
dicta  to  the  Court  which  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  must  be  inaccurately 
reported,  dicta  in  some  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  concur.  —  The  case  of 
Fabrigas  v.  Mostyn,  when  it  came  by  error  into  the  King's  Bench,  furnishes 
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the  only  thing  like  an  authority  for  the  contention  of  those  who  seek  to 
impeach  the  judgment  under  review  ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  decision 
is  upon  the  point  now  in  question.  An  action  of  trespass  and  false  imprisonment 
having  been  brought  against  the  Governor  of  Minorca,  he  pleaded  first  the  gene- 
ral issue,  and  then  a  justification,  that  he  had,  as  governor,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  imprisoned  and  removed  the  plaintiff,  to  prevent  and  put  down  a  riot 
and  meeting  in  which  he  was  engaged.  To  this  special  plea  there  was  a  replication 
de  injuria,  and  both  issues  were  found  for  the  plaintiff;  whereupon  the  defendant 
having  tendered  a  bill  of  exceptions,  on  the  ground  that  the  lear'ec  judge  who 
tried  the  cause  ought  to  have  directed  the  jury  to  find  for  the  delendant  because 
he  had  acted  as  Governor  of  Minorca,  and  was  not  liable  t.  be  sued  in  the  courts 
of  England  for  acts  done  in  Minorca — a  writ  of  error  was  brought  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the  Court  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant  in  error  (the  plaintiff 
below),  holding  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  action  will  lie,  and  that  the  learned 
judge  did  riglit  in  not  directing  the  jury  as  required  by  the  defendant.  There 
having  been  no  evidence  to  support  the  plea  of  justification,  there  could  be  no 
objection  taken  to  the  finding  of  the  jury,  and  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
Common  Pleas  had  been  refused,  whether  made  against  the  verdict  or  against  the 
judge's  direction,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  quite  clear  from 
the  report,  in  what  way  the  governor's  counsel  really  meant  to  shape  their  case — 
and  this,  though  three  elaborate  arguments  had  been  held,  is  observed  upon  by 
the  Court  in  giving  the  judgment.  This  much,  however,  is  quite  certain,  that 
the  decision  is  not  against  the  liability  of  Governor  Mostyn  to  be  sued  in  the 
island  during  his  government,  even  for  acts  of  state  done  by  him,  much  less  for 
a  private  debt,  contracted  in  his  individual  capacity,  before  his  government  com- 
menced. It  is  only  a  decision  that  he  was  liable  to  be  sued  in  England  for  per- 
sonal wrongs  done  by  him  while  Governor  of  Minorca.  Nor  does  the  decision 
thus  given  rest  upon  any  doctrine  denying  his  liability  to  be  sued  in  the  island. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  dictum  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  giving  the  judgment  that  'the 
Governor  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Viceroy,  and  that,  therefore,  locally,  during  his 
government,.no  civil  or  criminal  action  will  lie  against  him  ;'  and  the  reason,  and 
the  only  reason,  given  for  this  position  is  because,  upon  process,  he  would  be 
subject  to  imprisonment.  With  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  authority  of 
that  illustrious  judge,  it  must  be  observed  that,  as  has  been  shown,  the  governor 
being  liable  to  process  during  his  government,  would  not  of  any  necessity  follow 
from  his  being  liable  to  action ;  and  that  the  same  argument  might  be  used  to 
show  that  action  lies  not  against  persons  enjoying  undoubted  freedom  from  arrest 
by  reason  of  privilege.  But  the  decision  in  the  case  does  not  rest  on  this  dictum. 
On  the  contrary,  Lord  Mansfield  goes  on  to  say  that  another  reason,  of  a  different 
kind,  '  would  alone  be  decisive  ;'  and,  indeed,  the  dictum  itself  is  introduced  as  if 
the  question  had  arisen  upon  a  plea  in  abatement  to  the  jurisdiction ;  whereas  it 
arose  not  on  the  pleadings  at  all,  as  his  lordship  more  than  once  remarked. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  action,  being  of  a  transitory  nature,  its 
being  maintainable  in  Minorca  would  have  prevented  it  from  lying  in  England  also. 
It  is  a  possibility  that  the  expressions  used  may  have  been  somewhat  altered  in 
the  report.  It  certainly  reprcsent.<f  Lord  Mansfield  (Cowper  174)  to  have  treated 
the  manner  in  which  the  Privy  Council  deals  with  colonial  law,  as  a  similar  case 
to  that  of  courts  having  to  examine  questions  of  foreign  law,  which  is  proved  as 
matter  of  fact.     But  supposing  the  report  is  quite  accurate  in  all  respects,  ihe 
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decision  in  no  way  supports  the  contention  of  the  appellant.  A  case  was  decided 
in  parliament  at  the  end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  Button  v.  Howell,  which 
Governor  Mostyn's  counsel  relied  much  upon,  and  in  which  the  judgment  of  all 
the  judges  (for  it  had  been  brought  from  the  Exchequer  Chamber  of  King's  Bench) 
was  reversed,  and  a  governor  held  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  England  for  imprison- 
ing a  person  guilty  of  official  delinquency  under  his  government.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  case  afforded  no  precedent  for  Governor  Mostyn's,  much  less  for  the 
defence  to  the  present  action.  It  went  on  the  ground  of  the  governor  and  his 
council  having  acted  judicially,  and  though  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error 
before  the  House  of  Lords  urged,  among  other  things,  that  Governors  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  could  not  be  sued,  so  did  they  also  contend  that  it  would  be  equally 
dangerous  to  sue  Privy  Councillors,  (Shower's  Parliamentary  Cases,  27) ;  a  posi- 
tion probably  as  much  disregarded  by  the  House  of  Lords,  who  reversed  the  judg- 
ment, as  it  certainly  had  been,  with  the  other  arguments  of  the  same  caste,  by  the 
judges  of  the  then  courts  who  had  pronounced  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing respecting  the  statutary  provision  of  11th  and  12th  Wm.  3d,  which  in  one 
view  makes  rather  more  against  the  appellant  than  it  makes  for  him  in  another; 
or  anything  respecting  the  alleged  judicial  powers  of  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  as 
he  appears  not  to  stand  in  the  situation  which  has  been  supposed.  It  cannot  be 
alleged  that  the  process  runs  in  his  name,  and  even  if  he  were  (which  he  is  not) 
the  Court  of  Error,  that  would  not  decide  that  he  cannot  be  sued.  The  judges 
of  Courts  in  this  countiy,  which  have  the  most  unquestionable  jurisdiction  in 
certain  actions,  are  themselves  liable  to  be  sued  in  such  courts,  and  cases  might 
easily  be  figured  in  which  great  difficulty  would  arise  how  to  tiy  suits  brought 
against  them,  in  consequence  of  their  official  position  ;  but  the  possibility  of  such 
difficulties,  whatever  legislative  enactments  it  might  give  rise  to  upon  its  nearer 
approach,  can  never  surely  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  denying  what  all  men  know 
to  be  the  law — namely,  that  those  parties  are  liable  to  be  sued.  The  judgment 
appealed  from  must  therefore  be  affirmed,  and  their  lordships  see  no  reason  for 
varying  from  the  general  rule.  It  must  therefore  be  affirmed  with  costs. 
"  Judgment  affirmed  with  costs." 
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A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Pounds'  Weight  of  Salt  provisions  imported,  from 
the  Year  1835  to  the  Year  1841  inclusive — ^stating  the  Quantity  in  each  Year, 
the  declared  Import  Value,  the  Duty  n  ceived,  and  specifying  how  much  of  it 
is  of  British,  and  how  much  of  Foreign  Curing. 


Year. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Total. 

Value, 

Value, 

Total 

Duty 

Foreign. 

Bbitisii. 

Value. 

RECEIVED. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£       8.      D. 

1835 

57,760 

3.'»0,698 

3S8.458 

722 

6,2.')5 

6,957 

36     2     0 

1836 

216,306 

803,635 

1,019,941 

2,703 

16,467 

1»,175 

135    8    0 

lair 

272,800 

995,050 

1,268,450 

3,410 

21,721 

25,131 

175   10    0 

1»38 

611,186 

818,762 

1,429,948 

7,644 

29,977 

28,621 

.382     4    0 

1839 

851,440 

1,076,130 

1.927,570 

10,643 

26,265 

36,908 

5.12     3     0 

1840 

1,160,640 

1,980,944 

3,141,584 

14.508 

65,498 

10,006 

969    0     0 

1841 

1,714,400 

1,290.560 

3,004,960 

21,430 

53,719 

75,149 

2.143    0     0 

Total. 

4,884,332 

7,296,379 

12,180,911 

61.065 

210,882 

271,947 

4,373    7    0 
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CASE  OF  THE  DEPOSED  RAJA  OF  SATTARA.* 

Now,  did  Sukaram  Bullal,  whom  we  have  seen  vested  thus  with 
power  to  make  Govind  Row  confirm  his  evidence,  make  himself  a  true 
deposition  ?  Sir,  he  did  not.  When  he  went  to  Ahmednuggur,  to 
constrain  Govind  Row  to  give  evidence  similar  to  his,  he  went  with 
lies,  important  lies  in  his  mouth  and  in  his  evidence ;  at  least  he  him- 
self so  declares,,  for  on  the  12th  May,  1838,  he  admits  that  itstead  of 
his  getting  the  petition  written  in  Govind  Row's  house,  by  Mahdoo 
Fugree,  or  a  candidate  for  employment,  that  petition  was  written  by 
Krishnajee  Sadasew  Bhidey,  a  Brahmin  of  Punberpoor,  (a  special 
seat  of  Brahmin  bigotry)  in  theGosavaspoora,  of  Sattara,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Lukshumun  Punt  Bagwut !  and  that  it  was  not  put  into  the 
post  at  Poona,  as  he  had  stated  on  the  17th  July,  but  at  Punderpoor; 
On  the  20th  September,  1837,  Krishnajee  Sadasew  Bhidey  stated 
to  Colonel  Ovans  that  he  wrote  the  petition  at  the  desire  of  Lukshu- 
mun Punt  Bhagwut,  and  with  the  cognizance  of  Wittul  Punt  Anna, 
both  Brahmins,  and  that  when  people  were  apprehended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  petition  being  sent  to  Government,  he  was  to  receive 
1,000  rupees,  though  he  insisted  on  having  1 ,200.  He  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  Sukaram  Bullal  in  his  statement.  These  papers  were 
transmitted  by  Colonel  Ovans  to  Government  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1838.  So  much  for  this  affair.  Such  measures  produced  the  fruits 
that  might  have  been  expected,  and  information  of  various  plots,  includ- 
ing a  multitude  of  small  States,  was  received,  but  of  these  none  were 
considered  apparently  worth  pursuing,  except  alleged  intrigues  with 
Appa  Sahib,  ex-Raja  of  Nagpore,  then  a  prisoner  at  Joudpoor,  and  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Goa !  The  discoveries  were  reported  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Government  of  India,  from  which  a  letter  of  rather  a  discouraging 
tendency  was  received,  bearing  date  the  7th  August,  1837.  After 
alluding  to  the  Raja's  desire  to  employ  Dr.  Milne  in  preparing  a  state- 
ment of  his  case  to  be  laid  before  Government,  which  the  Governor- 
General  was  inclined  to  sanction,  the  letter  proceeds  thus : — 

"  6.  In  conclusion  I  am  directed  to  state  the  anxious  wish  of  his  Lordship  in 
Council  to  learn  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  what  prospect  there  may  be, 
under  present  circumstances,  of  throwing  new  light  upon  this  "subject  by  further 
investigation  ;  and,  if  the  Government  should  be  in  danger  of  becoming  involved 
in  an  indefinite  and  inconclusive  inquiry,  in  what  mode  it  may  best  be  advisable 
to  terminate  the  proceedings,  rather  than  continue  them  under  the  inconvenience 

*  Continued  from  our  March  Number,  p.  364. 
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which  the  lapse  of  time,  political  intrigue,  and  the  uncertainty  of  Indian  evidence, 
combined  with  the  obscurity  of  the  case,  in  regard  to  its  extent  and  importance, 
must  give  to  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  caution,  the  Bombay  Government  persevered 
in  the  investigation,  and  furtlier  reports  of  the  progress  made  produced 
the  two  following  letters  from  the  Governor-General,  dated  the  2nd 
and  16th  October,  1837  :— 
Letter  from    W.  H.  Macnaghten,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government 

of  India,  to  W.  H.  Wathen,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay. 

"  October  2nd,  1837. 
(Political  Department.) 

*'  1.  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  several  letters,  dated  the  30th  August, 
and  1st  and  4th  ult.,  together  with  their  respective  enclosures,  relative  to  intrigues 
at  Sattara. 

"2.  Copies  of  the  letters  to  your  address,  dated  the  7th,  21st,  and  31st  of  July, 
referred  to  in  the  Acting  Resident's  letter  of  the  12th  ult.,  have  not  been  furnished 
to  the  Governor- General  in  Council ;  but  judging  from  the  evidence  which  accom- 
panied your  communications  now  acknowledged,  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  his  worst  apprehensions,  as  expressed  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  my  letter  to  your  address,  dated  August  7th,  as  to  the  '  danger  of 
becoming  involved  in  an  indejinite  and  inconclusive  inquiry,'  have  every  appearance  of 
being  fully  realized. 

"  8.  The  Governor- General  in  Council  had  mainly  relied  on  the  result  of  the 
investigation  which  might  be  instituted,  consequent  on  the  alleged  petition  of  the 
Dewan's  mother,  for- a  solution  of  any  doubts  which  might  be  entertained  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  formed  by  the  Commission  on  the  occasion  of  the 
previous  inquiry,  and  for  something  more  of  intelligible  precision  of  its  results. 
By  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  the  Raja  of  Sattara  was  left  subject  to  the 
imputation  of  every  shade  of  guilt,  from  that  of  lending  himself  to  the  machinations 
of  the  evil  disposed,  under  the  influence  of  discontent  and  partial  insanity,  and 
irritated  by  supposed  ill  usage,  up  to  that  of  an  extensive  treason,  in  a  great  degree 
matured,  and  having  for  its  object  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  British  power  in 
India.  Much  of  the  evidence  by  which  even  this  imperfect  result  was  obtained,  was 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  whilst  his  Lordship  in  Council  was  willing  to 
place  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  he  felt  that  the  case  was 
incomplete,  and  that  to  justify  the  Government  in  any  strong  and  final  measure, 
further  information  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  from  all  the  papers  which  have 
since  come  before  him,  he  has  seen  increased  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  certain 
grounds  of  action  can  possibly  be  obtained  amidst  the  intrigues,  the  personal  ani- 
mosities, and  the  exaggerated  rumours  of  all  descriptions,  by  which  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  petty  and  obscure  details  of  the  supposed  treasonable  proceedings  of 
the  Raja  has  been  surrounded  and  embarrassed. 

"4.  The  evidence  relative  to  the  alleged  intercourse  of  the  Raja  of  Sattara  with 
the  ex-Raja  of  Nagpore,  as  detailed  in  the  documents  which  accompanied  your 
letter  of  the  1st  ult.,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  in  the  highest 
degree  suspicious.     The  alleged  communication  between  Yellojee  Bappoo  and  the 
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ex-Raju  of  Nagporo,  is  admitted  to  have  originated  in  some  domestic  oonceni.  The 
evidence  of  that  individual  and  his  servant  are  fall  of  discrepancies  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  rej)eated  cross-examinations  that  they  were  induced  to  implicate  the  Raja  of 
Sattara  as  having  any  knowledge  of  the  communications.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Yellojee  is  represented  as  having  been  the  person  through  whose  means  the  inter- 
course between  the  Raja  of  Sattara  and  the  ex- Raja  of  Nagpore  was  first  set  on 
foot ;  and  yet  the  two  witnesses,  Abba  Mareek  and  his  servant  Wittoo,  deposed  that 
the  latter  was  sent  to  Joudpore  to  ask  whether  Yellojee  Bappoo  sent  people  there. 

"5.  The  Governor- General  in  Council  sees  little  or  nothing  in  the  evidence 
recorded  in  the  documents  which  accompanied  your  letter  of  the  4th  ult.  to 
inculpate  the  Raja.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  against  his  Highness,  of  any  kind, 
as  regards  the  supposed  intrigue  with  the  Hubshee,  save  that  the  Hubshee's  Va- 
keel, who  was  a  relative  of  Bulwunt  Row  Chitnavees,  was  introduced  to  his  High- 
ness ;  that  the  Raja  read  a  letter  and  afterwards  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  that  he 
received  a  present  of  cocoa  nuts  from  Bulwunt  Row  Chitnavees.  Against  the  last- 
named  individual  no  criminality  is  established.  There  is  nothing  of  a  treasonable 
nature  in  the  paper  found  concealed  in  the  doll,  and  if  there  was,  evidence  has  been 
given  to  prove  that  he  (the  Chitnavees)  was  not  the  author  of  its  contents.  His 
Lordship  in  Council,  of  course,  attaches  no  weight  to  the  unsupported  rumours  of 
intrigues  in  all  directions,  alluded  to  by  the  witnesses  whose  depositions  accompanied  your 
letter  of  the  4th  ultimo.  His  Lordship  in  Council  observes,  that  the  expressions 
contained  in  the  6th  paragraph  of  your  letter  to  the  Acting  Resident,  that  the 
witness  Wittul  Row  Parisnees  saw  himself  poshak  (clothes)  'and  a  sword  sent  to 
the  Raja  from  the  Hubshee,'  would  appear  to  imply  more  than  was  actually  stated 
by  the  witness,  as  his  Lordship  in  Council  cannot  discover  that  Wittul  Row 
asserted  he  saw  the  things  in  question  actually  sent  to  the  Raja. 

"6.  As  for  the  alleged  combinations  with  the  Portuguese  and  with  ArabiUf 
alluded  to  in  the  documents  which  accompanied  your  letter  of  the  31st  ult ,  the 
Governor- General  in  Council  could  not  but  regard  such  plots  (even  had  the 
accounts  which  had  been  furnished  of  them  seemed  less  improbable  than  they  do), 
to  be  too  extravagant  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any  person  in  his  senses  ;  while 
it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  that  the  Raja  of  Sattara  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  understanding. 

"  7.  The  Acting  Resident  in  the  ninth  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  your  address, 
dated  the  12th  ult.  observes,  the  time  necessary  to  bring  these  proceedings  to  a 
close  will  necessarily  be  prolonged.  And  with  reference  to  this  declaration,  to 
the  length  of  time  which  has  already  elapsed  since  this  investigation  commenced, 
and  to  the  excitement  and  alarm  which  inquiries  so  extended  and  protracted  must 
necessarily  occasion,  I  am  desired  to  repeat  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  my  letter,  dated  the  7th  of  August,  and  yet  more  strongly  to 
urge  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  bringing  them  to  an  early  termination.  In  the  hopelessness  that  all 
further  evidence  will  be  otherwise  than  inconclusive,  and  looking  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  criminality,  which  in  any  view  of  the  testimony  before  the  Commission 
may  be  regarded  as  clearly  and  absolutely  established,  looking,  too,  to  the  interval 
which  has  since  elapsed  in  inquiries  leading  to  no  further  definite  and  important 
disclosures,  his  Lordship  in  Council  would  gladly  find  that  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  opinion,  and  would 
close  the  proceedings ;  apprising  the  Raja  that,  although  several  suspicious  cir- 
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cumstances  regarding  his  Highness  have  been  elicited  during  the  progress  of  this 
inquiry,  yet  the  British  Government  is  unwilling,  without  the  dearest  proof  of 
guilt,  to  condemn  any  of  its  allies,  especially  one  who  has  been  so  pre-eminently 
the  object  of  its  favour  and  generosity ;  that  further  investigation  is  deemed  in- 
expedient with  reference  to  the  general  inconvenience  it  creates  ;  and  that  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  is  therefore  pleased  to  close  the 
inquiry,  with  the  expression  of  his  hope  that  the  Raja  will  so  conduct  himself  for 
the  future  as  to  avoid  the  predicament  (no  less  painful  to  the  British  Government 
than  to  his  Highness)  in  which  he  has  been  recently  placed. 

"8-  As  regards  the  Dewan,  who  is  now  understood  to  be  in  confinement  in 
Ahmednuggur,  his  Lordship  in  Council  observes,  that  if  the  suggestion  contained 
in  this  letter  should  be  adopted,  the  liberation  of  the  individual  in  question  will 
probably  follow  the  cessation  of  further  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Raja. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c., 
(Signed)  "  W.  H.  Macnaghten, 

"  Fort  William,  Oct.  2,  1837."  "  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India.'' 

Letter  from  W.  TI.  Macnaghten,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government, 

to  TV.  H.   Wathen,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay, 

dated  IQth  October,  1837. 

(Political  Department.) 

"  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  several  letters  of  the  dates  noted  in 
the  margin,  together  with  their  respective  enclosures,  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Raja  of  Sattara. 

"  2.  The  proceedings  reported  in  the  communications  now  acknowledged  are 
not,  I  am  desired  to  state,  such  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  his  Lordship  in 
Council. 

"  3.  That  the  Raja  of  Sattara,  forgetful  of  all  former  obligations,  and  nettled 
by  an  alleged  grievance,  is  disaffected  to  the  British  Government,  and  that  he  has 
been  led  by  designing  people,  enemies  either  to  him  or  to  the  British  Government, 
into  acts  intended  to  be  injurious  to  that  Government  may  be  conceded ;  but  the 
result  of  the  later  proceedings  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council 
has,  I  am  desired  to  add,  tended  rather  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen  the  case 
against  him,_^r  they  prove  either  the  extent  of  the  falsehood  which  is  mingled  with  these 
accusations,  or  the  imbecility  with  which  the  Raja  is  capable  of  entertaining  projects  of  so 
wild  a  description.  Except  from  the  statement  which  may  possibly  be  made  by 
Govind  Row,  his  Lordship  in  Council  sees  nothing  in  all  this  evidence  which  is 
likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Raja,  so  far  as  it  is  proper  or  incum- 
bent on  us  to  inquire  into  it ;  and  under  the  circumstances  of  recent  strict  duresse, 
and  expected  liberty  under  which  this  evidence  is  to  be  elicited,  it  must  be  received 
with  very  considerable  caution. 

"4.  Adverting  to  these  considerations,  lam  desired  to  state  that  the  papers 
now  acknowledged  have  strongly  confirmed  the  Governor-General  in  Council  in 
the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  this  perplexed  and  protracted  scrutiny  should 
be  at  once  brought  to  a  conclusion,  or  at  least  that  all  the  collateral  inquiries  which 
have  been  in  so  many  quarters  instituted  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, it  being  for  the  real  interests  of  the  British  Government,  whilst  it  watches 
and  represses  with  vigilance  and  firmness  the  active  movements  of  insurrection 
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to  disregard  rumours,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  the  realities  of  petty  and  obscnre 
intrigues ;  dependence  being  placed  for  the  internal  power  of  the  empire  upon  its 
own  manifest  strength  and  the  fears  of  the  disaffected,  of  whom,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  from  the  transfer  of  power  and  property,  there  must  be  many,  and  upon 
the  general  interests  of  the  population,  which  cannot  but  be  opposed  to  violent 
commotion.  His  Lordship  in  Council  is  sorry  at  feeling  himself  compelled  to  add, 
that.Jn  the  present  instance  the  idea  of  mistrust  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  may  have  been  widely  spread,  from  Rajpootna  to  Madras  and 
Malibar,  though  the  affair  is  one  of  no  real  importance  to  our  power. 

"5.  Against  the  further  prosecution  of  these  hazardous  proceedings,  the 
Governor- General  in  Council  deems  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  interfere,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  further  aggravation  of  this  evil.  I  am  desired,  therefore,  to  convey 
the  request  of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council  of  Bombay,  will  be  pleased  to  abstain  from  all  further  inquiries  upon 
collateral  points,  or  other  measures  of  this  nature,  leading,  as  they  must  do,  to 
nothing  but  futile  and  discreditable  results. 

"6.  The  Governor- General  in  Council  will  look  with  some  anxiety,  though, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  without  suspicion,  to  any  further  confession  which 
be  may  offer  to  support  by  direct  and  substantial  proof  which  may  be  made  by 
Govind  Row,  as  tending  to  weaken  or  confirm  the  original  charge  adduced 
against  the  Raja  or  any  of  his  family,  of  attempting  to  seduce  our  sepoys  from 
their  allegiance ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  whatever  the  Raja  of  Sattara  may  have 
further  to  state  in  reply  to  those  charges,  should  be  fairly  taken  into  consideration 
before  any  measures  adverse  to  his  Highness  can  be  taken  upon  the  proceedings 
already  held. 

"  7.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Milne,  I  am  desired  to  state,  that  though  it  was  intended 
that  his  personal  statements  should  not  be  rejected,  it  was  not  designed  to  admit 
him  as  the  partisan  and  advocate  of  the  Raja,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the 
Raja  is  expressly  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Bombay  Government. 

"  8.  I  am  desired  at  the  same  time  to  state,  with  reference  to  the  altered  state  of 
European  society,  and  to  the  freedom  of  access  to  this  country  now  granted,  that 
the  policy  may  be  questionable  of  discouraging  respectable  individuals  like  Dr. 
Milne,  from  undertaking  the  defence  of  natives  of  rank,  who  would  probably  be 
driven  by  such  discouragement  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  ad\'enturers,  careless  alike 
of  the  reputation  of  the  accused,  and  of  their  own  Government. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  "  W.  H.  Macnaghten, 

"  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

"  Fort  William,  Oct.  16,  1837." 

"  P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  your  letters  of  the  27th  and  28th  ultimo, 
with  their  respective  enclosures,  have  been  received  ;  but  I  am  desired  to  state, 
that  the  contents  of  those  communications  do  not  alter  the  views  which  the 
Governor- General  in  Council  entertains  of  the  impolicy  of  the  collateral  pro- 
ceedings recently  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council  ;  and  his  Lordship  in  Council  still  adheres  to  the  wish  already 
expressed,  that  the  proceedings  against  the  Raja  shall  be  brought  to  a  termination 
as  soon  as  possible. 

(Signed)  "  W.  H.  Macnaghten." 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  course  recommended  in  the  former  of  these 
letters  is  very  nearly  that  which  Sir  James  Carnac,  in  1839,  determined 
in  the  first  instance  to  adopt,  and  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  would 
have  been  by  far  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  this  unfortunate  and 
painful  case.  These  letters,  particularly  that  of  the  2d  of  October, 
1837,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Bombay  Government,  and  no  one 
can  be  surprised.  It  felt  itself  on  its  trial  as  well  as  the  Raja,  and  did 
not  like  being  called  upon  to  abandon,  as  unpromising  and  unsatis- 
factory, an  investigation  which  it  had  deemed  so  important.  These 
papers  follow : — 

(Minute  by  the  Governor,  Oct.  19,  1837.) 

"  In  consequence  of  the,  to  me,  surprising  letter  of  the  government  of  India, 
dated  the  2nd  instant,  on  Sattara  aiFairs,  I  think  we  had  better  suspend  sending 
any  further  papers  connected  with  these  aflfairs  to  that  government,  till  we  can 
consider  a  little  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  hy  the  letter  in  question. 
This  does  not  apply  to  letters  which  ought  to  have  been  sent  before,  but  were 
omitted  by  accident." 

(Minute  by  the  Governor,  October  30,  1837.)     Subscribed  to 
by  Mr.  James  Parish. 

"  1 .  I  have  perused,  with  equal  surprise  and  regret,  the  letter  from  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  dated  the  2d  instant ;  for  I  conceive  that,  if  the  course  suggested 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  be  pursued,  the  credit  of  the  British  Government 
will  be  seriously  impaired." 

"5.  I  need  not  say  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  present  investigation,  our 
proceedings  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  All  the  information,  however,  which  we  could  then  collect  was 
derived  from  but  a  few  sources,  and  was  comparatively  scanty,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  India  expressed  a  wish  for  further  information.  We  exerted  ourselves  to 
meet  that  wish ;  and  in  entering  on  a  more  extended  field  of  inquiry,  we  were 
acting,  as  we  conceived,  immediately  by  the  directions  of  that  government,  and 
securely  counted  on  their  sanction  and  countenance.  The  various  clues  to  dis- 
covery, therefore,  which  the  first  inquiry  suggested,  were  followed  out  with  dili- 
gence, and  a  vast  mass  of  new  evidence  has  been  elicited  ;  but  no  great  progress 
had  been  made  in  this  work,  wlien  the  Supreme  Government  was  pleased  to  dis- 
approve of  the  course  we  were  pursuing,  and  to  call  on  us  to  terminate  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  To  close  our  proceedings  abruptly  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  reputation,  not  only  of  this  government,  but,  as  I  conscientiously  be- 
lieve, of  the  British  power  in  general,  for  wisdom,  firmness,  and  justice.  The 
responsibility,  however,  of  going  forward,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  was  heavy 
and  painful.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  opinion  gained  ground  at  Sattara, 
that  the  Bombay  authorities,  in  the  active  measures  in  which  they  still  persisted, 
were  seriously  compromising  their  credit  with  the  higher  authorities  to  whom 
they  were  accountable.  Animated  by  this  belief,  the  parties,  whose  interests  the 
inquiry  threatened  to  affect  adversely,  made  every  attempt  to  thwart  or  elude  it ; 
and,  rich  and  unscrupulous,  they  had  in  no  small  degree  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  object.  The  public  press  of  Bombay  meanwhile  rang  with  neces- 
sarily uncontradicted  declarations  against  our  cruel,  oppressive,  and  inquisitorial 
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.conduct;  .1^0  attacks  like  tbese  no  powers  of  language  tl'itt  I  possess .  can  ade- 
quately represent  my  profound  indifference,  so  long  as  I  both  know  them  to  be 
liiijiist,  and  feel  myself  sufBciently  supported  to  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  a  firm 
step  in  that  path  which  the  public  interests  prescribe.  But,  unhappily,  these 
JnveL'tives,  in  feet,  emanated  ffom  well-known  intriguers  at  Sattara,  re-acted  on 
the  impression  at  that  place,  and  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry  in 
y^biclj  we  wej-e  engaged.  Thus  situated  ourselves,,  we  yet  felt  it  our  duty  to  give 
no  cpld  or  vacillating  support  to  the, able  and  zealous  officer  immediately  charged 
with  those  iiiquiries.  Through  good  and  evil  report  we  have  persevered ;  have 
taken  it  on  6urselves  to  protract,  to  the  latest  moment,  that  cessation  of  opera- 
tions which  had  been  enjoined ;  and  though,  even  yet,  some  lines  of  inquiry 
remain  unpursued,  have  at  length  acquired  a  sufficient  body  of  facts,  to  settle,  as 
I  believe,  the  question  at  issue. 

'*  6.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  character 
of  the  Bombay  Government  is  almost  as  deeply  committed  on  the  event  of  the 
present  discussions  as  that  of  the  ruler  of  Sattara.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
show,  that  we  have  not  acted  lightly,  or  harshly,  or  credulously ;  that  from  first 
to  last  we  have  had  no  object  but  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  have  taken  no  mea- 
sures but  such  as  that  object  justified  ;  that  there  were  good  and  rational  grounds 
for  the  several  inquiries  instituted,  and  that  those  inquiries  have  uniformly  been 
prosecuted  with  judgment,  with  prudence,  with  all  practicable  despatch,  and  with 
the  utmost  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  interests  of  individuals,  which  could 
be  made  to  consist  with  a  supreme  regard  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

"  7.  By  what  I  have  just  observed  I  must  not  be  understood  to  sa)',  that  I  deem 
it  essential  to  the  credit  of  this  government  to  prove  that  the  Raja  of  Sattara  is 
guilty.  All  that  I  mean  is  this,  that,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not,  we  must 
prove  that  his  acts  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  minuter  or  severer  scrutiny  than 
the  interests  of  truth  and  of  the  British  Government  fully  warranted  and  posi- 
tively required.*  That  we  are  strong  at  least  to  this  extent,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  ;  and  when  this  is  made  out,  the  vindication  of  the  Bombay  authori- 
ties will,  as  I  conceive,  be  complete. 

"  I  need  not  explain  that  my  satisfaction  does  not  arise  from  the  fact,  that  his 
Lordship  has  pronounced  the  liaja  guilty  of  the  three  principal  charges  preferred 
against  him  ;  it  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  obliquy  and  reproach 
which  has  been  cast  on  this  government,  and  more  especially  on  our  late  respected 
and  lamented  head,  by  the  Raja  and  his  supporters,  aie  removed.  We  have  now 
the  satisfaction  of  learning,  that  tliere  is  no  disagreement  between  his  Lordship 
and  ourselves  respecting  the  Raja's  guilt ;  and  in  this  uniformity  of  opinion  rests 
the  complete  justification  of  the  measures  adopted  by  this  government  in  the 
painful,  difficult,  and  responsible  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed." 

The  Government  accordingly'  proceeded  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
passages.  The  Resident  at  the  same  time  was  desired  to  complete  his 
inquiries,  and  send  up  a  statement  of  the  evidence  to  be  communicated 

*  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  condemnation  was  not  absoluteli/  necessary  to 
the  exculpation  of  the  Bombay  Government,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  that 
exculpation  was  more  entirely  secured  by  that  measure  than  it  could  have  been 
by  any  other. 
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to  the  Raja,  who  was  to  he  heard  in  his  defence.  It  has  been  some- 
times alleged  that  the  Raja  had  been  satisfactorily  tried  on  the  first 
charge,  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  statement 
of  evidence  transmitted  to  Government  by  the  Resident  in  January, 
1838,  preparatory  to  the  intended  hearing  of  the  Raja,  appears  the 
evidence  of  the  first  charge,  as  well  as  that  of  the  others  ;  and  I  may 
here  add,  that  when  subsequently  another  statement  of  the  evidence 
was  prepared  by  the  Resident  in  November,  1838,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, agreeably  to  the  Governor-General's  Minute  of  September  23, 
1838,  that  statement  also  was  made  to  include  the  evidence  on  the  first 
charge,  together  with  that  on  the  other  charges.  The  following  extract 
from  the  public  papers  also  conclusively  prove  that  it  was  intended  to 
give  the  Raja  a  hearing  or  trial  upon  all  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him,  and  which  were  maintained. 

(Sir  R.  Grant's  minute,  15th  August,  1837,  par.  12.  S.P.  i.,  931.) 
■"  I  am  further  strongly  of  opinion  tbat  before  the  case  is  conclusively  disposed 
of,  the  Raja  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fresh  evidence  that  has  been 
elicited  against  him,  and  should  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  offering  defence  or 
explanation. " 

(Sir  R.  Grant's  minute,  20th  Sept.  1837,  par  13.  S.P.  i.,  104.) 
"  I  think  also  that  Colonel  Ovans  should  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  complete 
statement  of  the  case  which  has  been  established  against  the  Raja,  in  order  that 
when  his  inquiries  are  concluded,  it  may  be  furnished  to  his  Highness  for  any 
such  explanation  or  answer  as  he  may  choose  to  offer.  If  the  Raja  denies  the 
statements,  he  should  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
acting  Resident  must  adopt  the  most  effective  measures  for  their  protection." 

(Colonel  Ovans  to  Government,  15th  August,  1838,  par.  9.) 
"  It  is  to  be  recollected  also  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  Raja  has  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  evidence  which  has  transpired  against  him." 

(Mr.  Anderson's  minute,  22d  May,  1838,  S.P.,  i.  207.) 
'•  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  course  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  pro- 
poses should  be  finally  pursued  ;  but  I  think  that  if  a  final  decision  or  full  report 
is  made  to  the  Honourable  Court,  that  it  will  be  just  that  the  Raja  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  affording  an  explanation  of  what  is  considered  to  be  established 
against  his  Highness.  For  this  end,  I  think  the  various  facts  found,  showing  the 
Raja  to  have  been  implicated  in  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  having  for  their  end 
the  subversion  of  the  British  authority,  should  be  succinctly  stated  to  his  High- 
ness, and  that  his  Highness  should  be  informed  that  government  is  very  willing 
to  receive  an  explanation  of  what  is  considered  to  be  established  against  his 
Highness." 

(Sir  R.  Grant,  81st  May,  1838.  S.  P.  i.  247.) 
"53.  It  will  be  asked,  however,  whether  he  (the  Raja)  is  to  be  condemned 
without  the  opportunity  of  defending  himself.     The  Raja  has  not  been  told  of 
the  evidence  taken  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ovans,  and  undoubtedly  has  a  right  to 
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be  heard  in  his  own  vindication.  1  have  never  meant  otherwise,  although  I  do 
not  think  that  he  will  vindicate  himself  successfully.  In  my  minute  of  the  15th 
August,  1837,  I  observe,  '  I  am  further  strongly  of  opinion,  that  before  the  case  is 
conclusively  disposed  of,  the  Raja  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fresh 
evidence  which  has  been  elicited  against  him,  and  should  be  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  defence  or  explanation.*.  I  repeat  that  opinion,  not  meaning 
that  there  should  be  merely  the  form  or  farce  of  a  trial,  to  be  closed  by  a  ready- 
made  judgment,  but  that  the  defence  should  be  fairly  heard  and  impartially 
weighed.  So  far  as  this  government  should  be  called  to  decide  on  that  defence, 
it  would  be  my  honest  endeavour  to  discharge  my  mind  of  all  my  previous  opini- 
ons on  the  subject,  and  to  judge  the  case  as  if  I  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  But 
if  it  be  thought  that  the  Bombay  Government  is  too  strongly  prepossessed  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Raja  to  be  placed  in  the  chair  of  judgment  over  his  Highness,  let  the 
Government  of  India  constitute,  in  any  manner  which  they  think  fittest,  an  im- 
partial and  competent  judicature  for  the  occasion." 

(Mr.  Parish's  minute,  4th  June,  1838,  page  4,  S.  P.  i.,  251.) 
"  As  regards  the  particular  manner  proposed  of  making  the  Raja  acquainted 
with  the  charges  proved  against  him,  and  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  defence, 
although  in  the  peculiar  position  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  hardly  necessary, 
yet,  as  exhibiting  to  the  native  powers  the  equitable  course  we  desire  to  adopt,  as 
showing  to  him  .every  lenient  consideration,  and  awarding  to  him  the  fullest 
possible  measure  of  justice,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assent  cordially  to  it ;  but  with 
this  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  that,  for  the  protection  of  those  who  have 
given  their  evidence,  and  to  prevent  tampering  with  witnesses,  and  intimidating 
them,  as  Colonel  Ovans  has  pointed  out,  he  be  suspended  from  all  power  as  Raja 
while  making  his  defence.      The   political   effect  of  this  course  is  also  most 

important." 

(Sir  R.  Grant,  Sept.  23,  1835,  June  8,  S.  P.,  i.  335.) 

"  We  are  called  upon,  I  feel,  by  very  strong  considerations  of  propriety  and 
expediency,  to  bring  the  guilt  of  the  Raja  to  the  test  of  a  final  proof  by  the  best 
and  most  just  process  which  can  be  devised ;  and  then,  if  he  should  have  been 
unable  to  exculpate  himself,  to  remove  him  from  a  throne,  of  which  he  will  have 
shown  himself  eminently  undeserving." 

The  Resident's  Reports  upon  the  several  charges  being  before 
Government,  Sir  Robert  Grant  recorded  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
May,  1838,  minutes,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  600  paragraphs,  to 
prove  the  Raja's  guilt.  Now,  I  will  ask  any  one  whether  there  can  be 
a  treason  worth  thinking  of,  that  requires  600  paragraphs  to  prove  it  ? 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  Nor  can  it,  I  think,  be  deemed  any- 
thing less  than  lamentable  self-delusion  in  Sir  Robert  Grant  to  have 
believed  that  he  could  calmly  sit  down  to  try  impartially  an  alleged 
treason  which  he  had  composed  600  paragraphs  to  prove.  However, 
let  that  pass.  This  step  which,  I  must  say,  I  cannot  consider  free  from 
objection,  of  recording  his  full  conviction  of  the  Raja's  guilt  on  the 
three  charges  finally  maintained  against  his  Highness,  was  followed  by 
the  members  of  Council  of  Bombay,  and  the  Governor- General  having 
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these  voluminous  papers  transmitted  to  him  when  Affghan  politics  were 
about  to  occupy  so  much  of  his  attention,  followed  the  example  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  under  the  express  understanding  that  a  fair 
hearing  would  be  allowed  to  the  Raja.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
at  a  subsequent  period  the  members  of  the  Government  of  India 
recorded  in  like  manner  their  opinion  that  the  Raja  was  guilty.  Two 
of  them  stated  that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing, and  the  third  seems  not  to  have  alluded  to  that  point.  The  decision 
of  the  Governor-General  on  the  long-debated  point  of  the  Raja's  guilt, 
reached  the  Bombay  Government  in  October,  1838.  And  now  at  last 
the  time  did  appear  to  be  coming  when  the  Raja,  who,  from  June,  1837, 
to  October,  1838,  had  occupied  a  position  in  his  own  capital  from 
which  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  would  have  shrunk  with  dismay — 
that  of  a  butt  merely  for  accusations,  concocted  by  the  ingenuity  and 
malevolence  of  an  influential,  numerous,  and  unscrupulous  caste  of 
natives,  his  known  enemies,  aided  and  supported  by  British  credulity 
and  British  power — seemed  at  length  likely  to  attain  that  which  he 
had  in  vain  been  endeavouring  to  gain  the  whole  time,  viz.,  a  full  and 
impartial  hearing.  He  was  never  farther  from  the  attainment  of  that 
object  than  he  was  at  that  moment.  Now,  as  well  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  when  the  statement  of  evidence  was  submitted  by  the  Resi- 
dent, came  on  a  perfect  fever  of  apprehension  of  the  Raja's  "vast 
resources,  boundless  wealth,  and  despotic  power,"  to  allure  alike  and 
intimidate  witnesses,  coupled,  too,  with  the  Raja's  unscrupulous  appli- 
cation of  them  in  all  probability  to  those  ends.  "  His  vast  resources 
and  boundless  wealth"  were  described  by  the  Bombay  Government,  in 
the  despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee,  of  the  15th  of  September,  1836, 
par.  10  (S. P.,  i.,  2),  as  follows:— 

"  His  revenues  do  not  exceed  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  and  his  military 
resources  are  contemptible,  and  totally  inadequate  for  the  enterprize  he  has  under- 
taken. We  must,  therefore,  believe  that  he  is  associated  with  other  Powers 
anxiously  desiring  to  shake  off  our  rule,  and  we  infer  that  he  looks  to  his  Highness 
the  Nizam,  Scindia,  and  other  native  Chiefs,  to  declare  against  us,  when  their 
plans  have  been  brought  to  maturity."* 

His  "despotic  power"  is  exemplified  in  Colonel  O vans'  letter  of  the 
25th  November,    1841,   paragraphs  9  and  10  (S.P.  iii.  24),  wherein 

•  It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  Bombay  Government  felt  themselves 
forced  to  believe  that  the  Raja  could  not  have  engaged  in  such  an  enterprize  as 
the  overthrow  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  without  having  secured  powerful 
allies,  yet  the  discovery  that  none  of  the  great  powers  of  India  were  concerned  in 
the  plot  never  for  an  instant  led  them  to  doubt  its  existence.  That  which  was 
before  thought  improbable,  was  instantly  credited  for  the  purpose  of  holding  fast 
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Colonel  Ovaiis  rules,  and  the  Bombay  Government  say  nothing  against 
the  interpretation,  that  the  Raja  was  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  for  failing  to  be  guided  in  any  matter  by  the  advice  of  the  British 
Agent  at  his  Highness's  court,  even  though  such  matter  should  be  the 
right  understanding  of  an  article  of  the  treaty  itself,  which  conferred 
on  the  British  Government  that  authority  over  the  Riija,  with  which  it 
was  willing  to  be  satisfied  after  the  conquest.  As  breaker  of  the  treaty 
he  was  of  course  liable  to  dethronement,  and,  with  respect  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  dethroning  him,  we  have  Sir  J.  Carnac's  testimony  corroborated 
by  experience  (Minute,  June  19,  1843  ;  S.  P.  i.  290),  that  "  he  is 
altogether  at  our  mercy,  and  the  execution  of  an  order  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  territories,  would  scarcely  be  a  more  difficult  work  than  to 
sign  such  an  order."  So  much  for  his  resources,  his  wealth,  and  his 
power,  if  he  presumed  to  use  them  against  the  British  Government. 
As  to  his  probable  unscrupulousness  in  the  use  of  them,  I  shall  show 
subsequently  that  the  Raja  offered  "not  once,  not  twice,  but  repeatedly," 
to  surrender  his  territories  into  the  keeping  of  the  British — a  thing 
which  most  unquestionably,  I,  in  his  place,  and  no  more  guilty  of 
treason  than  I  am  at  this  moment,  would  never  have  ventured  to  do — 
provided  that  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  were  granted  him.  He  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  thought  but  little  of  the  unrighteous  application  of 
his  vast  resources,  unbounded  wealth,  and  despotic  power. 

(To  be  continued.) 

to  the  belief  that  the  Raja  was  guilty.  It  is  in  a  similar  spirit  that  Sir  Robert 
Grant,  while  he  admits  that  Elojee  Mohitery  was  opposed  to  the  Raja,  actually 
considers  him  and  his  connexions  and  dependents  as  influenced  in  their  evidence 
by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  Raja ;  it  is  in  a  similar  spirit  too  that  Sir  Robert  Grant 
deems  it  possible  that  the  witnesses  in  the  Goa  case  may  accuse  Don  Manoet 
without  grounds,  but  does  not  for  an  instant  distrust  their  testimony  against  the 
Raja :  it  is  in  a  similar  spirit,  too,  that  his  anticipated  refusal  to  surrender  Govind 
Row  and  to  attend  the  Commission,  are  held  to  furnish  strong  evidence,  had  they 
occurred,  of  his  guilt,  while  the  opposite  occurrences,  which  really  took  place, 
are  not  considered  to  yield  any  presumption  of  innocence  :  and,  finally,  it  is  in 
a  similar  spirit  that  it  was  believed  that  the  Raja's  most  inveterate  enemies,  the 
Swamee  of  Sunhashwar,  Chintamun  Row,  and  Nago  Dawrao,  and  a  body  of 
Brahmins  of  Wye,  could  be  his  agents  in  carrying  on  for  his  benefit  intrigues  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Goa  !  It  is  surely  no  slight  evidence  of  the  Raja's  innocence  that 
such  preposterous  reasoning  should  be  used  to  justify  his  condemnation. 
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Or'bnr  numerous  extensive  and  populous  coloniesh.ia  all  quartos  of 
the  world,  none  bid  so  fair  to  add  to^ our  strength  and, prosperiliy^  as 
those  situated  to  the  north  of  the  United  States.  There,  a  hardj-, 
energetic,  and  civilized  population,  nearly  amounting  to  a  million,  is 
increasing,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  by  accessions  yearly  recQiy^,l;)y 
emigration  from  Europe,  as  well  as  by  reproduction.  The  territory  in 
which  this  population  is  located,  may  be  computed  to  contain  about 
half-a-million  square  miles  of  fertile  soil,  having  an  extensive  sea-coast, 
the  most  valuable  fisheries  in  existence,  and  a  reach  of  inland-naviga- 
tion the  most  prolonged  and  available  anywhere  open  to  the  industry 
of  mankind. — It  is  an  important  circumstance  for  the  future  union  and 
prosperity  of  this  spacious  and  highly-favoured  tract,  that  it  lies  from 
east  to  west  nearly  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  ;  so  that  the 
natives  of  countries  adjacent  to  the  tropics  shall  not,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  United  States,  be  forced  into  incongruous  admixture  with  the  hardy 
sons  of  the  north,  but  that  similarity  of  physical  constitution,  and  of 
situation,  may  lay  the  best  foundation  for  patriotic  concord. 

For  these,  our  brethren  thus  destined,  we  trust,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
to  rear  a  great  and  flourishing  empire,  we  at  present  feel  the  deepest 
interest,  as  our  naval  and  military  helpmates,  as  those  who  open  one  of 
the  best  markets  for  our  various  manufactures,  and  who  explore  and 
show  the  way  for  that  emigration  which  seems  the  only  measure 
remaining  to  relieve  the  dreadful  pressure  under  which  we  labour  at 
home.  Much  attention  has  unquestionably  been  directed  by  writers 
and  travellers  to  the  state  of  these  provinces,  but  the  light  and  infor- 
mation thus  given  is  insignificant,  compared  to  that  about  to  be  offered 
to  the  public  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  We  are 
happy  to  be  informed,  that  that  eminent  writer — as  a  natural  and  wiel- 
come  sequel  to  his  much-admired  Travels  in  the  United  States — has 
drawn  up  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  British  Provinces  in  a  work 
which  he  styles — "Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
other  British  Provinces  in  North  America,"  and  is  about  to  publish  it 
in  an  octavo  volume.  ^.  .  *''^v 

^1  ;.  .■ii.  :■      ■    ■',.'!   1  .  ■     .,...' 

Mr.  Buckingham,  notwithstanding  what  he  has  endured  at  the  hands 
of  the  powers  that  be,  appears  to  be  inftuenced  by  a  mild  and  steady 

*  "  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  Briti.sh  Provinces  in 
North  America.  By  James  S.  Buckingham,  Esq." — London  :  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. — 
One  Vol.  8vo. 
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patriotism,  and  felt  much  mortified,  when,  on  leaving  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  for  that  of  Britain,  he  found  the  authorities  of  the  repub- 
licans characterized  by  vigilance  and  exultation,  and  those  of  his  own 
country  by  neglect  and  apathy — 

"  On  the  right  hand  of  our  track  we  had  Fort  Niagara,  with  the  American  flag 
flying— and  on  the  left,  Fort  George  and  Fort  Missassauga,  or  the  Rattlesnake,  iu 
the  British  town  of  Niagara.  On  these  last,  no  colours  were  displayed,  though 
there  were  two  flag-staflTs — one  on  each  fort — and  a  number  of  English  troops  in 
garrison  :  the  British  flag  was  nowhere  seen,  though  a  British  vessel  was  passing, 
while  the  American  stripes  and  stars  were  floating  in  the  breeze.  This  was 
a  neglect  which  we  could  not  but  regret ;  as  the  sight  of  the  national  banner, 
wherever  it  may  of  right  he  honourably  displayed,  is  always  welcome  to  the  eye, 
and  cheering  to  the  heart,  of  those  who  regard  it  as  their  own." 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  find  that  the  commercial  integrity  and 
consequent  solvency,  which  so  generally  characterize  Britain  and  British 
connections,  Iiere  flourish  in  due  vigour.  Tliere  are  several  banks  in 
Toronto,  once  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  all  in  good  credit ;  for 
though,  as  temporarily  authorized  by  law,  they  for  a  time  suspended 
specie-payments,  all  have  resumed,  and  honourably  and  fully  fulfilled 
their  engagements. 

Many  speculations,  closed  with  dejection  on  one  side  and  exultation 
on  the  other,  have  been  broached  on  the  point,  why  the  progress  of  the 
Canadas  in  prosperity  has  been  so  lame  and  languid,  compared  with 
that  of  the  towns  and  provinces  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lakes ;  but  the  simple  fact  is,  as  disclosed  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  that  such  is  not  the  case  ;  for  so  thriving  is  the  province 
of  Upper  Canada,  that  in  one  year  (1839),  it  singly  took  from  Britain 
goods  to  the  value  of  2,500,000  dollars  —  an  amount  considerably 
exceeding  that  taken  from  us  by  some  great  and  thriving  states.  Still 
farther,  the  profits  derived  from  fair  commercial  enterprise,  have  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  indicative  of  the  welfare  of  the  community  ; 
and  viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  are  cheered  by  observing  that 
one  commercial  company,  the  "  Canada  Marine  Insurance  Company," 
have  lately  paid  a  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital ;  and 
another  a  dividend  of  forty  per  cent. 

Toronto,  until  the  late  legislative  union  between  the  two  provinces, 
tlie  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  presents  us  with  an  instance  of  rapidly 
advancing  prosperity,  not  easily  paralleled.  This  was  founded  about 
tliirty  years  ago,  and  for  many  years  continued  to  be  a  mere  village  of 
little  wooden  houses,  and  bearing  the  name  of  York,  and  often  con- 
temptuously, and  with  good  reason,  called  "  Dirty  Little  York,"  until 
the  legislature  gave  it  tlie  present  euphonous  title.      It  now  has  above 
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13,000  inhabitants,  and  is  well  built,  its  principal  street  being  nearly 
two  miles  long,  eighty  feet  broad,  and  set  off  to  advantage  by  the 
market-house,  the  city-hall,  and  principal  church.  The  neighbouring 
country  is  also  covered  with  villas,  the  abode  of  neatness  and  comfort ; 
but  the  rapidly-growing  prosperity  of  this  colony  will  be  placed  beyond 
question,  by  the  following  extract  from  a  work  lately  published  by  Chief- 
Justice  Robinson — 

"  There  are  people  in  Upper  Canada  still  living  who  saw  it  when  it  contained 
not  a  cultivated  farm,  nor  any  white  inhabitants,  but  a  few  fur-traders  and  soldiers, 
and  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  French  families,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Detroit  river. 
I  can  myself  remember  when  its  population  was  estimated  at  less  than  30,000 ;  in 
1812,  it  was  supposed  to  be  about  70,000;  in  1822,  130,000;  and  in  1837,  the 
census  showed  a  population  of  326,000 ;  but  all  the  townships  were  not  then 
returned.  The  number  I  suppose  to  amount  now  to  something  between  450,000 
and  500,000.  These  are  all  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  English  law,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England.  .  .  .  Fifty  years  ago, 
the  province  was  one  vast  wilderness.  If  in  the  time  that  has  passed,  the  inhabi- 
tants, beside  clearing  their  farms,  had  done  nothing  more  than  make  the  highways, 
which  have  enabled  them  to  take  their  grain  to  market,  and  to  pass  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  throughout  this  extensive  territory,  they  could  hardly  have  seemed 
to  deserve  much  reproach.  But  besides  doing  this,  they  have  within  the  period 
built  numerous  lighthouses  ;  constructed  expensive  artificial  harbours;  made  many 
miles  of  macadamized  roads,  at  an  expense  probably  little  short  of  200,000/. ;  com- 
pleted the  Welland  Canal,  at  a  cost  of  400,000/. ;  expended  300,000/.  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  canal ;  constructed  the  Burlington  Bay  canal,  the  Des  Jardins  canal,  and 
the  Grand  River  navigation." 

Our  government,  fully  impressed  with  the  great  value  of  our  trans- 
atlantic possessions,  made  gigantic  exertions  during  the  late  war,  in 
which  tiiey  were  threatened  by  the  United  States  ;  and  with  such  fierce- 
ness, and  on  so  great  a  scale  was  the  mastery  over  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  contested,  that  several  first-rates,  one  of  ninety- six,  another  of 
one  hundred-aud-twenty,  were  built  by  the  British  ;  these,  of  course, 
have  since  been  either  broken  up,  or  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Buckingham  gives  much  accurate  and  satisfactory  information 
respecting  Montreal,  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  first  founded 
town  of  British  North  America  ;  having,  in  this  respect,  preceded  every 
place,  as  well  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States.  The  first  germ  of  a 
settlement  there  was  made  by  Cartier,  in  1555,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Mount  Royal,  subsequently  corrupted  to  the  present  denomination. 
The  town  has  experienced  some  of  the  vicissitudes  which  few  of  any 
considerable  duration  have  escaped,  having  been  burned,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants exterminated  by  the  Iroquois  ;  and  having  subsequently  passed 
several  times  from  French  to  English,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  in  our  own 
limes  was  visited  l)y  an  awful  natural  phenomenon,  of  which  no  satis- 
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factory  explanation  has  been  given.  It  is  described  by  Mr,  Buckingham 
witii  his  usual  felicity  of  language,  and  graphic  effect,  and  we  are  happy 
to  transfer  his  words  to  our  pages^  trtRi^Iomi  lo  Jir^^onjj  U-v 
;  **  It  was  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  8th  of  Navei»b«r,  :that  the  8un  rose  ,of 

•  pink  colour,  seen  through  a  hazy  atmosphere,  and  with  a  greenish  tinge  on  jull 
the  clouds  that  were  visible  j  this  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  mass  of  black  clouds, 
from  whence  descended  heavy  rains,  depositing  on  the  earth  large  quantities  of 
a  substance  that  had  the  appearance  and  smell  of  common  soot.  Oh  Tuesday 
the  9th,  the  same  phenomenon  was  repeated,  but  with  more  intensity.  The 
rising-sun  was  of  a  deep  orange  colour ;  the  clouds  in  the  heavens  were  some 
green  and  others  of  a  pitchy  blackness  ;  the  sun  then  alternated  between  a  blood 
red  and  a  deep  brown  colour ;  and  at  noon  it  was  so  dark,  that  candles  were 
obliged  to  be  lighted  in  all  the  houses.  All  the  bnite  animals  appeared  to  be 
struck  with  terror ;  and  uttered  their  fears  in  mournful  cries,  as  they  hurried  to 
such  places  of  shelter  as  were  within  their  reach.  At  three  o'clock  it  was  as 
dark  as  night ;  and  out  of  the  pitchy  clouds  proceeded  lightnings  more  vivid, 
and  thunders  more  loud,  than  had  ever  before  been  heard,  causing  the  flocrs  of 
the  houses  to  tremble  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  throw  those  who  were  seated  or 
stimding  off  their  feet.  After  this,  torrents  of  rain  fell,  bringing  masses  of  the 
same  sooty  substance  noticed  before  ;  a  short  period  of  light  followed,  and  after 
this,  at  four  o'clock  it  was  as  dark  as  ever.  The  ball  at  the  top  of  the  steeple  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  next  seen  enveloped  in  flames  ;  the  fire-alarm 
was  given  by  all  the  bells  in  the  city,  and  the  cry  of  'fire'  was  repeated  in  every 
street.     The  populace  rushed  to  the  open  square,  near  the  church,  called  the 

•  Place  d'Armes  ;'  and  every  one  seemed  impressed  with  a  belief,  that  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature  ^was  about  to  take  place,  or  that  the  last  day  was  at  hand. 
The  iron  cross,  which  was  sustained  by  the  ball  on  fire,  soon  fell  on  the  pave- 
ment with  a  loud  crash,  broken  into  many  pieces  ;  the  rain  again  descended  in 
torrents,  blacker  even  than  before ;  and  as  the  water  flowed  like  ink  through  the 
streets  and  gutters,  it  carried  along  on  its  surface  a  foam  like  that  produced  by 
the  violent  action  of  the  sea.  The  night  was  darker  than  ever ;  and  the  fate  of 
the  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  town  of 
Montreal !  Fortunately,  however,  the  following  day  was  light  and  serene  ;  though 
it  required  some  time  to  tranquillize  the  fears,  which  these  singular,  and  hitherto 
unexplained  appearances,  had  very  naturally  engendered.  It  is  said  that  many  of 
the  towns  east  and  west  of  this,  as  far  indeed  as  Kingston  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Quebec  on  the  other,  had  witnessed  something  of  these  appearances ;  but  they 
were  nowhere  exhibited  with  so  much  intensity  as  at  Montreal." 

The  political  convulsion  of  1837  had  an  equally  harmless  event,  as 
after  one  slight  outbreak,  which  lasted  but  for  a  day,  tranquillity  was 
restored  to  Montreal  without  loss  of  life.  The  situation  of  Montreal 
is  well  chosen,  on  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  about  seventy  miles  in 
circumference,  and  with  much  propriety  styled  the  Garden  of  Canada. 
Though  a  thriving  place,  it  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  ill  paved. 
Tlie  private  houses  and  public  buildings  are  generally  covered  with  tin- 
plate,  which  retains  its  unsullied  brightness  for  years,  and  glittering  in 
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the  sun  gives  the  town  a  singular  and  lively  air.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  faith,  which  being  here  neitiier 
rendered  arrogant  or  intolerant  by  possessing  unlimited  power,  nor 
exasperated  by  persecution,  has  an  aspect  of  dignified  moderation. 
Mount  Royal,  or  the  hill  which  rises  to  the  height  of  500  feet  above 
the  town,  affords  from  its  summit  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects 
in  the  world.  J)t  i^,4^4he4;^S>fe%fi}i^iP^^^^'^>JIs  ^^s^d^e^^^ 

style —  I  sionr  rfjiv»  sud  ,i>'ilBt<-'ir  ?.n-n  coffomonadq  ')rnb'e  *)Ai  .rfiC  3'lt 

«  "The  view  of  the  city  of  Montreal  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  is  one  of 
the  finest  that  this  or  any  other  country  could  produce,  and  is  worth  a  long  voy- 
age or  journey  to  enjoy.  The  noble  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  over  which  the 
eye  ranges  for  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  at  least,  forms  a  magnificent 
feature  in  the  scene ;  while  the  richly-cultivated  plains  beyond  the  river,  dotted 
thickly  over  their  whole  extent  with  white  villages  and  closely-clustered  hamlets 
and  cottages,  contrasting  vividly  with  the  rich  green  of  the  full- foliaged  woods 
and  the  golden  yellow  of  their  now  ripened  corn-fields— the  blue  masses  of  the 
Belleisle  mountains  in  the  nearer  back-ground,  and  the  lighter  tints  of  the  still 
loftier  chains  in  the  farthest  distance,  rising  beyond  the  British  and  American 
frontier  within  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont — the  lovely  little  spots  of 
St.  Helen's  and  the  Nuirs  Island  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  the  sparkling 
radiance  of  the  metallic-roofed  spires  of  the  numerous  parish  churches,  beaming 
like  scattered  points  of  light,  placed  purposely  to  show  the  number  of  the  sacred 
edifices  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  land — with  the  reflected  rays  ol  the  declin- 
ing sun,  given  by  the  white  tin  roofs  of  the  colossal  cathedral,  towering  high 
above  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  town — the  church  steeples,  and  the  terraces 
of  the  public  and  private  buildings  in  the  City  of  Montreal — contributed  to  make 
up  a  picture,  which,  for  extent  of  view,  richness  of  colouring,  and  variety  of  fea- 
ture, has  few  or  no  superiors  perhaps  on  the  surface  of  the  globe." 

Quebec,  next  visited  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  though  inferior  in  popula- 
tion to  Montreal,  has,  in  consequence  of  its  more  intimate  connection 
with  Europe,  more  interest  for  a  British  traveller  or  reader.  In  con- 
sequence, also,  of  being  more  frequented  by  shipping  and  strangers,  it 
is  characterized  by  fewer  peculiarities  than  is  the  more  inland  town. — 
British  and  French  enterprise  kept  close  pace  together  in  Norlh 
America,  as  we  find  that  Quebec  was  founded  in  1620,  the  same  year 
on  which  the  English  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
United  States.  In  1629,  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  restored  in 
1632.  Notwithstanding  many  severe  trials,  from  famine  and  Indian 
warfare,  Quebec  continued  steadily  to  increase  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, and  in  1759  became  the  great  object  and  prize  of  contention 
in  the  most  extensive  and  fiercely-contested  war  which  Britain  waged 
with  France  previously  to  that  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  good 
fortune  of  George  II.,  the  sovereign  of  that  period,  to  be  served  by 
several  great  men  :  'among  these   was  General  Wolfe,  whose  exalted 
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enthusiasm  and  disinterested  patriotism  were  unintelligible  to  vulgar 
and  grovelling  minds,  which  characterized  those  noble  qualities  as 
insanity.  His  merit,  however,  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  king,  who 
was  not  easily  influenced  to  lay  aside  an  opinion  once  entertained. 
Having  heard  one  of  his  courtiers  remark  that  Wolfe  was  mad,  he 
pithily  observed,  "  Then  I  wish  he  would  bite  some  of  you ;"  and  gave 
the  calumniated  officer  more  enlarged  powers.  His  attack  on  Quebec 
was  made  with  8,000  men,  though  the  defenders  amounted  to  13,000, 
holding  a  strong  defensive  position.  Mr.  Buckingham  mentions  an 
anecdote  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  elevated,  refined,  and  romantic 
turn  of  the  young  hero's  character.  On  the  night  before  the  attack,  as 
he  proceeded  up  the  river,  he  repeated  to  one  of  his  officers  the  beauti- 
ful line  from  Gray's  elegy — 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave," 
and  added,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem,  than  the 
victor  of  the  morrow's  conflict. — The  only  chance  of  success  lay  in 
proceeding  up  the  river  unnoticed,  and  ascending  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  which  rose  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  deep  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  homely  but  honest  exultation  of 

our  old  song — 

"  The  place  was  so  high,  that  a  man  might  as  soon, 
As  the  Frenchmen  supposed,  have  taken  the  moon, 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

This  was  a  singular  instance  of  a  modern  battle  gained  by  hand- 
arms,  as  the  British  had  but  one  six-pounder,  which,  with  astonishing 
exertions,  they  succeeded  in  hauling  up  the  cliff.  The  battle  was 
gallantly  contested,  but  the  French  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
1,500  men.  Montcalm,  their  gallant  commander,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  rejoiced  at  the  approach  of  a  speedy  and  inevitable 
death,  as  it  saved  him  from  the  anguish  of  seeing  the  surrender  of 
Quebec.  Wolfe,  who  had  been  wounded  in  three  places  by  musket- 
balls,  when  in  his  last  moments  he  received  intelligence  that  the  French 
fled  in  every  direction,  faintly  said,  "  Now  God  be  praised — I  die 
happy,"  and  expired  ;  having  finished  his  heroic  career  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two. 

The  prize  thus  obstinately  and  valorously  contested,  and  dearly 
gained,  is  of  high  value,  as  Quebec  is  a  very  fine  position,  in  either 
a  military  or  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is  situated  350  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  the  deep  and  full-flowing  St.  Lawrence,  which,  even  at 
that  distance,  feels  powerfully  the  influence  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
which  here  rise  and  fall  twenty  feet.  A  little  below  the  town  it  is 
three  miles  in   breadth,   but  narrows   to  one  opposite  it,  where  the 
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water  is  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  ships  in  the  world.  What 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  haven,  is  a  fine  capacious  basin, 
between  Cape  Diamond  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Isle  of  Orleans  on 
the  other ;  and  here  a  thousand  vessels  at  once  may  ride  at  anchor,  per- 
fectly land-locked,  and  secure  from  waves  or  wind.  The  city  itself  is 
built  on  very  uneven  ground,  as  no  pains  appear  to  have  been  taken 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  this,  it  is  one  of  the  most  irregular  in  its 
plan  and  construction  in  existence  ;  yet  this  inequality  of  site  and 
style  gives  rise  to  such  variety  as  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and 
a  liveliness  of  general  view  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  town.  The 
Castle  of  St.  Lewis,  nearly  coeval  with  the  city,  was  the  seat  of  the 
local  government  until  burnt  down  down  in  1834  ;  the  site,  however, 
lias  been  converted  to  a  use  which  must  be  highly  grateful  to  the  in- 
habitants : — 

"  It  has  never  since  been  rebuilt ;  but  Lord  Durham,  during  his  short  stay  here, 
had  the  site  cleared  of  the  ruined  heaps  that  still  covered  it,  and  the  whole  area 
of  the  former  edifice  levelled,  floored  with  wood,  and  converted  into  a  beautiful 
platform,  with  a  fine  iron  railing  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  promenades  imaginable — commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  down  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Orleans — the  harbour  filled  with  ships 
immediately  before  it,  and  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  Point  Levi,  the 
village  of  D'Aubigny,  and  the  road  leading  up  through  one  continuous  line  of 
cottages  to  the  Falls  of  the  Chaudiere.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  this, 
as  a  marine  picture,  during  the  period  of  our  stay  here  ;  as  at  that  moment  there 
were  no  less  than  six  ships  of  war  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  court- 
martial  on  Captain  Drew,  R.N  ,  known  as  the  cutter-out  of  the  Caroline  Steamer 
from  the  American  shore,  at  the  time  of  the  late  Canadian  rebellion.  These 
ships  were  the  Winchester,  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Harvey,  the  Vestal,  Cleopatra, 
and  Crocodile  frigates,  and  the  Pilot  brig.  In  additiou  to  these,  there  were  not 
less  than  300  sail  of  merchant  ships  anchored  in  the  stream,  163  of  which  arrived 
in  two  successive  days,  September  14th  and  I5th,  and  at  least  100  more  lay 
alongside  the  quays  and  wharfs.  As  the  weather  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the 
country  still  verdant  all  around,  the  sight  of  so  many  ships  seen  from  a  height  of 
200  feet  above  the  river,  with  the  fine  extent  of  country  opposite,  thickly  dotted 
with  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  purest  white,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains 
in  the  distance  fading  away  into  a  lighter  and  lighter  blue,  till  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  azure  sky  of  the  far  horizon,  was  beautiful  and  magnificent 
beyond  expression." 

The  Corinthian  capital  of  society,  as  Burke  affectedly  calls  that  part 
which  contrives  to  keep  itself  uppermost,  has  here  more  influence  than 
in  many  other  parts  of  North  America  ;  and  one  of  the  embellishments 
resulting,  is  a  splendid  library  belonging  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 
It  contains  ten  thousand  volumes,  both  of  intrinsic  utility  and  great 
rarity  and  pecuniary  value — being  at  once  a  repository  where  the 
student  and  bibliomaniac  might  luxuriate.     Our  government  is  now 
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feeling  the  consequence  of  its  negligence  and  impolitic  management  of 
Lower  Canada.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  disaffection  to  Britain 
should  be  so  common,  when  it  is  known  that  education  continues 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic  orders  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Had  a  different  course  been  pursued  during  the  prolonged 
period,  nearly  a  century,  through  which  it  has  been  part  of  our  empire, 
how  widely  would  the  language,  the  views,  the  feelings,  of  the  people 
be  from  those  which  they  at  present  entertain !  In  a  military  point  of 
view,  our  government  spares  no  contrivance,  no  pains,  no  expense,  for 
securing  these  valuable  possessions. 

The  citadel  of  Quebec  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  existence, 
all  the  resources  of  fortification  being  exhausted  in  constructing  its 
defences.  It  is  about  350  feet  above  the  river;  the  walls  of  solid  masonry, 
30  feet  high  and  5  feet  thick,  enclose  an  area  of  40  acres,  with  case- 
mated  chambers  for  the  garrison,  vaulted  and  bomb-proof,  and  spacious 
magazines,  storehouses,  and  every  necessary  provision  for  an  extensive 
force,  and,  if  held  by  a  resolute  garrison,  may  be  regarded  impregnable 
as  long  as  provisions  and  ammunition  should  last.  In  addition  to  the 
Citadel,  the  whole  of  the  upper  town  of  Quebec  is  surrounded  by  forti- 
fied lines,  having  a  circuit  of  three  miles,  and  consisting  of  elevated 
ramparts,  surmounted  by  heavy  batteries,  connected  by  bastions  and 
curtains.  The  prospect  from  the  citadel  is  very  extensive  and  grand, 
and,  as  usual,  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Buckingham. — 

"  We  could  see  not  less  than  200  vessels  all  lying  at  anchor,  350  feet  below  us, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  among  them,  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Har- 
.vey,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  war ;  while  the  distant  hills  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  United  Scates,  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  southern  horizon, 
with  a  beautifully  undulated  country  between,  speckled  over  with  villages  and 
cottages  innumerable.  From  the  flag-staff  near  by,  at  which  the  telegraph  is 
worked,  the  eye  extends  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  north,  to  the  extremes!  verge 
of  ^civilization  ;  as  the  last  range  of  hills  seen  in  that  quarter,  form  the  present 
boundary  of  the  white  settlers,  there  being  nothing  between  that  and  the  north- 
pole,  but  the  wandering  tribe*  of  Indians,  and  the  few  stations  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  for  collecting  their  furs." 

There  are  at  present  about  2,000  men  in  garrison,  and  everything 
is  kept  in  perfect  readiness  for  service.  The  British  empire  has  a  host 
of  enemies  raised,  we  firmly  believe,  rather  from  envy  of  our  greatness, 
than  from  any  just  or  national  grounds  of  hatred.  These  colonies 
have  a  peculiar  interest  for  us,  as  they  may  either  constitute  the  right- 
hand  of  our  strength,  or,  if  hostile,  yield  our  foes  the  most  powerful 
means  for  our  humiliation  and  ruin.  We  cannot  therefore  close  this 
article  without  acknowledging  how  much  we  feel  indebted  for  the  in- 
formation given  on  so  momentous  a  subject  by  an  eye-witness — so 
judicious,  trustworthy,  and  intelligent. 
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It  is  bat  within  the  List  two  or  three  years  that  anything  has  been  known  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  fine  islands,  of  their  language,  or  habits,  but  through  th^ 
reports  of  the  missionaries,  and  chiefly  those  of  tiie  Church  of  England  Societyij 
Christian  missionaries  first  went  to  New  Zealand  with,  or  under  the  direction  of, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  of  whom  but  one  opinion  is  entertained — a  better  man 
could  not  be — but  he  has  been  followed  by  a  few  whose  selfish  objects  were  in  a 
way  to  have  New  Zealand  to  themselves — no  one  else  was  to  know  anything  of 
this  important  country.  Linked  as  they  have  been,  and  are,  with  the  Church  of 
England  Missionary  Society,  they  have,  through  the  means  of  pure  delusion, 
duped  not  merely  their  own  emj)loyers,  but  colonial  ministers  one  after  another, 
and  even  the  British  public  itself. 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  the  aborigines  all  sjioke  one  language,  which  had 
been  reduced  to  a  written  and  printed  one  ?  Let  this  be  examined :  the  language 
of  a  native  cannot  have  words  which  represent  things  which  they  have  never  seen, 
or  opinions  which  they  have  never  had.  This  is  a  principle  from  which  none  can 
dissent.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  most  learned  Roman  who  ever  lived  could  rise 
from  his  grave,  he  would  find  hundreds  of  words  in  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary 
which  would  convey  no  idea  to  his  mind,  because  modern  Latin  gives  names  to 
things  which  he  never  knew.  A  great  deal  of  what  we  moderns  call  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  arises  from  this  circumstance ;  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Hebrew.  The  greater  number  of  Testaments  in  pure  Hebrew 
distributed  by  the  Bible  Society  of  England,  particularly  on  the  continent,  are 
unintelligible  to  the  living  Jews.  A  zealous  English  clergyman,  about  two  years 
ago,  had  a  meeting  with  a  few  of  the  most  learned  Rabbi  at  the  great  synagogue 
at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  and  asked  permission  of  them  to  distribute  the  Testament 
amongst  the  Jews  of  that  city,  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  pure  Hebrew,  and  all 
that  he  wished  was,  that  the  Testament  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  The 
reply  through  their  chief,  a  man  of  great  learning,  was — 

"  You  do  not  understand  what  you  ask.  Pure,  oi  ancient  Hebrew  is  unknown  here.  Out  of 
the  thousands  of  Jews  who  inhabit  this  city,  many  of  tliem,  people  of  learning  and  property,  none 
of  tliem  understand  the  old  Hebrew :  they  use  the  Hebrew  character,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  understanding  the  ancient  Hebrew  language.  The  Jews  before  the  Christian  era  could 
not  know  thou.sands  of  words  which  the  improvement  of  modern  times  require  to  represent 
things,  occurrences,  and  thoughts  ;  and,  consequently,  although  the  root  of  modern  language 
may  be  traced  to  the  ancient  one,  it  is  only  by  learned  philologists.  We  speak  and  write  here 
what  we  call  German  Hebrew;  go  into  Poland,  and  you  will  find  the  Jews  using  another  lan- 
guage, which  is  a  mixture  of  Bclave  and  Hebrew — and  yet  iu  printing  we  all  use  the  same  cha- 
racter. The  Testament  printed  by  your  society,  is  to  us  a  foreign  language.  I  have  examined  it 
minutely,  and  find  it  the  purest  ancient  Hebrew  ;  but  there  are  not  five  Jews  in  Pesth  who  could 
construe  a  sentence.  If  it  give*  you  any  pleasure,  you  may  distribute  as  many  Testaments  as 
you  like — no  Jew  can  read  them.  It  would  be  something  like  printing  the  Bible  in  pure  Saxon, 
or  in  a  much  more  modern  language — English  in  the  time  of  Chaucer — would  your  people  under- 
stand it  f " 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Maori  printed  language :  it  is  one  formed  by 
a  Mr.  Lee  from  the  sounds  of  two  natives,  brought  from  New  Zealand  by  Mr. 
Kendal.     Admitting  that  he  could  from  sound  write  down  correctly  the  words 
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tliat  these  two  natives  uttered,  it  is  evident,  as  will  be  shown,  that  the  natives  in 
the  two  islands  speak  different  languages  ;  this  may  be  the  case  with  different 
tribes  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  tribes,  like  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  countries,  each 
speak  their  own  dialect,  and  no  two  natives  arriving  in  England  could  give  sufficient 
information  from  which  a  written  language  could  be  formed,  and  yet  it  is  not  only 
printed,  but  the  utmost  confidence  placed  in  it,  studied  in  England,  and  people  go 
to  New  Zealand,  particularly  clergymen,  and  fancy  that  they  can  at  once  make 
themselves  understood  throughout  New  Zealand  !  Now,  we  will  prove  that  there 
are  at  least  five  languages,  but  probably  many  more,  in  these  islands,  independent 
of  the  printed  ones,  of  which  there  are  two. 

1st.  There  is  the  native  language  spoken  by  the  aborigines — by  tribes  who 
never  conversed  with  a  European.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  never  has 
been  a  missionary  in  the  southern  or  middle  island — the  interior  of  it  is  quite 
unknown — it  is  ground  which  has  never  yet  been  trodden  by  civilized  man. 

2nd.  There  is  the  native  language  spoken  by  the  aborigines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  harbour  of  Akaroa,  different  from  that  of  the  natives  of  the  northern 
island.  * 

3rd.  There  is  a  native  language  spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  the  northern  island, 
who  have  never  mixed  with  Europeans. 

4th.  There  is  a  language  used  by  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  missionary 
stations,  but  consisting  of  a  number  of  coined  words,  invented  by  French  as  well 
as  English  missionaries ;  which  is  worse  than  the  patois  of  different  districts  of 
many  countries,  since  it  does  not  arise  from  the  simple  amalgamation  of  the 
language  of  Europeans  and  natives,  but  words  manufactured  and  coined  are  added, 
equally  barbarous  to  both  races,  as  will  be  explained  in  an  account  which  will  be 
given  of  the  English  and  French  Maori  language. 

3th.  There  is  the  language  of  the  whaling-stations,  the  natural  amalgamation 
of  two  races  speaking  different  languages,  and  who.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  states,  "  mix 
easily  with  the  Europeans  ;  which  has  been  effected  to  such  a  degree,  that  by  future 
immigrations  an  entire  mixture  must  be  foreseen.'  f  These  are  different  at  dif- 
ferent stations.  The  majority  of  the  stations  consist  of  English  settlers,  but  the 
natives  come  into  contact  with  Americans ;  as  far  as  regards  language,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  with  English — but  there  are  the  French  and  the  Bremen  whaling- 
ships,  that  frequently  remain  at  these  stations,  and  their  crews  come  into  sufficient 
contact  with  the  natives,  to  create  not  merely  an  amalgamation  of  language,  but 
also  that  of  race. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  explain  something  of  the  printed  Maori  language,  the 
dictionary  and  grammar  of  which  has  been  formed  by  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Society ;  nothing  can  be  more  delusive,  and  the  object  of  it  has  been 
to  keep  the  native  aloof  from  the  English  settler,  Mr.  Terry — whose  book  has  a 
wrong  and  most  deceptive  title  (it  is  no  account  of  New  Zealand  as  a  whole,  but 
a  most  important,  and,  we  believe,  truthful  one  of  the  "  Houraki  Gulf,  or  Frith  of 
the  Thames,"  and  its  inhabitants), — says  upon  this  subject — 

"  For  animals,  objects,  substances,  &c.  utterly  unknown  to  the  aborigines  before  their  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  they  had,  of  course,  no  corresponding  words  in  their  language ;  therefore 

•  For  this  fact,  consult  Major  Banbury's  Report,  dated  2Sth  of  June,  1840,  and  printed  at  p.  IOC 
of  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  ordered  to  be  printed  11th  May,  1841. 

t  "  New  Zealand  and  its  Native  Population,"  by  Ernest  Dieffenbach,  p.  28,  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  1841. 
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the  missionaries  have  added  "greatly  to  the  vocabulary,  by  creating  Maori  words,  approximatinsft 
frequently  in  sound  to  the  English  they  are  intended  to  express ;  but  taking  care,  in  the  letters 
and  terminations,  that  they  should  assimilate  to  what  (the  missionaries)  conceive  to  be  the  ortho- 
graphical construction  of  the  native  tongue."* 

Thus,  for  instance,  sugar  has  been  construeS  into  a  Maori  word,  "huka;"  again, 
when  the  native  was  shown  a  comb,  it  was  called  coma,  and  written  "  koma ;"  a 
book  was  called  and  written  "bukka;"  scissors  were  Maorified  into  "kuti-kuti," 
something  like  cut,  cut.  Now,  when  the  untutored  savage  iirst  saw  these  things, 
he  would  as  readily  have  learned  our  English  words  "sugar,"  "comb,"  "book," 
"  scissors,"  &c. ;  but  this  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  making  the 
English  public  conclude  that  the  missionaries  alone  could  communicate  with  the 
natives. 

But  there  is  a  second  written  and  printed  Maori  language,  formed  by  the  French 
Catholic  Bishop  Pompalier  and  his  clergy ;  their  written  or  printed  language  is 
known  by  a  much  greater  number  of  the  aborigines  than  the  English  one  for 
several  reasons : — 

1st.  It  was  formed  on  the  spot,  and  not  from  the  sound  of  two  natives  at  such 
a  distance  as  England. 

2d.  It  was  formed  at  a  later  period,  when  the  natives  themselves  had  given 
sounds  to  words  for  thoughts,  occurrences,  and  things,  of  which  they  were  utterly 
ignorant  when  the  English  Maori  was  formed. 

8rd.  The  French  Catholic  clergy  are  much  more  learned  than  the  English  mis- 
sionaries; they  are  all  brought  up  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  of  the  mother- 
country  before  quitting.  Now  the  English  missionaries  are  described  by  both 
Terry  and  Heaphy  as  most  ignorant ;  the  former  says  that  they  "  were  not  per- 
sons of  such  education  or  previous  habits  as  could  qualify  them,  either  to  teach 
or  to  learn  any  language  with  correctness  or  facility.!  The  latter  in  his  fifth  chap. 
p.  .53,  truly  describes  them,  "  men  of  little  education,  and  narrow  minds."^ 

It  is  necessary  to  make  the  Anglo-New  Zealand  public  aware  that  there  are 
constant  reports  printed  and  circulated  in  France  of  the  progress  of  the  French 
missionaries  in  New  Zealand  ;  and,  if  they  are  correct,  a  much  greater  number  of 
the  aborigines  follow  their  showy  worship  than  that  of  the  English  Protestant 
missionaries. § 

The  whole  object  of  the  English  missionaries  has  been  to  keep  the  country  to 
themselves. 

"  The  Church  missionaries  considered  it  prudent  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  latter  against 
the  rest  of  the  white  population,  as  well  as  any  systematic  settlement  of  the  country. — The 
natives  refuse  to  receive  the  missionaries  on  any  account,  saying,  that  they  are  useless  to  tlieni 
in  introducing  no  substantial  improvement,  and  only  teaching  them  the  ritual  and  forms  of  a 

*  Terry's  New  Zealand,  p.  180.  +  Ibid. 

t  "Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  various  parts  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Charles  Heaphy,  18<2. 
This  little  truthful,  modest  book  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  ;  it  should  be  read  by  all 
who  wish  to  know  anything  about  New  Zealand. 

■  §  The  late  Governor  Hobson,  in  his  despatch  dated  Feb.  17,  1840,  complained  of  the  "Foreign 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,"  that  escaped  convicts  and  low  ruffians  were  his 
agents— that  Mr.  Manning,  an  Irish  Cathoolic,  is  the  active  agent  of  the  bishop— that  Jacky  Mar- 
mon  is  another  agent  of  the  bishop — that  he  is  married  to  a  native  woman,  and  is  a  cannibal. — 
See  Parliamentary  Papers,  ordered  to  be  printed  llth  of  May,  1841,  page  11.  The  one  only  answer 
which  we  can  give  to  this  is,  that  Bishop  Pompalier  is  well  known  in  France,  where  he  bears  a 
very  high  character. 

VOX.,  n. — NO.  9,  2  H 
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ri-ligion,  which  is  beyond  their  compreliension. — An  old  native,  from  whose  ear  a  large  shark'* 
tooth  was  hanging,  said,  '  the  missionaries  had  told  him,  that  the  converts  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  danger  from  them,  hut  that  the  dewara*  (another  coined  name  for  devils),  would 
certainly  be  devoured.' 

"  The  systematic  neglect  which  the  missionaries  have  shown  in  not  introducing  the  English 
language  in  a  country  which  they  knew  would  be  colonized  from  England,  is  equally  reprehen- 
sible. Their  pretended  reasons  are,  in  the  one  case,  that,  by  promoting  industry  and  introducing 
European  habits,  they  would  be  preparing  them  for  a  contact  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  white 
people,  the  effect  of  which  wonld  be  to  corrupt  and  demoralize  them ;  and,  in  the  other,  that  the 
caltivation  ol  the  English  language  would  hasten  the  extinction  of  their  own  tongue.— As  regards 
the  New  Zealand  tongue  being  lost  by  the  introduction  of  another,  it  would  be  a  benefit  rather  than 
an  injury;  as,  however  objectionable  it  may  appear  to  the  missionaries,  who  endeavour  to  make  it 
believed  at  home  that  savages  are  pious,  and  their  language  poetical,  the  substitution  of  a  copious 
and  powerful  language  for  a  meagre  and  inexpressive  one,  is  to  every  nation  a  desideratum."  • 

Now,  what  says  Mr.  Halswell,  a  Middlesex  magistrate,  and  a  true  philanthropist, 
who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Company,  went  to  New  Zealand  as  the  real,  and 
not  nominal,  protector  of  the  aborigines,  and  whom  Governor  Hobson  not  only 
appointed  a  member  of  Council,  but  the  resident  Chairman  or  Judge  at  Welling- 
ton, and  whose  character  stands  far  too  high  not  to  render  his  testimony  such  as 
ought  to  have  great  weight,  not  only  with  Lord  Stanley,  but  with  Parliament, — 

"  With  proper  encouragement,  the  natives  would  soon  not  only  acquire  our  language,  but  adopt 
our  customs,  to  a  certain  extent.  With  the  rising  generation  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  adoption  of  the  English  language  has  been  so  long 
DELAYED.  It  Cannot,  however,  be  any  farther  resisted,  for  the  native  is  breaking  through  all 
restraint ;  and  amongst  some  of  the  young  men,  to  speak  and  read  English  is  eagerly  desired. 
I  have  known  several  who  have  spent  hours,  by  my  side,  endeavouring  to  make  out  words  and 
sentences  from  English  books,  asking  the  name  and  power  of  such  letters,  which  are  not  taught 
by  the  missionary,  because  they  are  not  in  their  language."  Again,  "  Tlie  missionaries  say,  that, 
to  teach  the  English  language  to  the  natives  would  be  prejudicial  to  them.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  otherwise,  not  only  from  what  I  hear  from  persons  long  resident  amongst  them,  but  because, 
in  tracing  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  evils,  I  am  satisfied  their  knowledge  of  our  language  would 
have  prevented  many  fatal  and  mischievous  consequences,  and  have  been  a  restraint  upon  much 
of  the  vice  which  exists."  t 

The  missionaries  pretend  that  the  natives  understand  the  gospel  from  reading 
it  in  the  English  printed  Maori  tongue,  but  listen  to  what  Mr.  Terry  says  upon 
that  subject — 

"  These  translations,  although  containing,  by  such  method,  numerous  words  apparently  of  the 
native  language,  are  sounds  and  synonymes  quite  new,  and  unintelligible  to  the  native,  but  he 
regard*  and  tcverences  them  as  mysteries,  and  received  them  as  a  matter  of  faith. "t 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Anglo-Maori  newspaper,  lately  printed  at  Auckland, 
ho^veve^  much  it  might  please  some  of  the  officials,  was  so  much  waste,  as  far  as 
it  regarded  the  native  inhabitants. — We  close  this  article  by  impressing  the  wise 
advice  of  the  respected  Mr.  Halswell — Cultivate  the  English  language  by  every 
possible  means,  and  lead  the  native  to  forget  his  own. 

•  Heaphy,  pp.  51—55. 

t  Extract  from  Mr.  Halswell's  Report  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  dated  November  11,  1841, 
inserted  in  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  No.  61,  May  14, 1842,  page  111.    This  is  a  document  of  the 
greatest  importance,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  requested  that  some  gentleman  will  call  Lord  Stanley's 
Attention  to  it. 
■■  J  Terry's  New  Zealand,  p.  181. 
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TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SHIPWRECKS. 

(^For\Ket^1^nidl  Magazine.) 

Having  submitted  to  the  Government,  plans  for  preventing  Shipwreck, 
and  the  necessity  of  forming  Harbours  of  Refuge  at  Mount's  Bay  and 
Portland,  I  beg  to  transmit  for  your  information  a  few  remarks  on  the  for- 
mation of  Harbours  of  Refuge,  with  other  documents  connected  with  the 
important  investigation  your  Committee  are  diligently  pursuing. 

The  paramount  merits  of  Mount's  Bay  for  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  near 
the  Land's  End,  must  be  obvious  to  all  nautical  men.  Ships  when  com- 
ing into  the  Channel  in  the  night  should,  if  possible,  make  the  land 
about  the  Lizard  ;  for  should  rough  weather  come  on,  they  will  know  how 
to  steer,  and  how  they  advance  up  Channel ;  by  neglecting  this  precau- 
tion, ships  have,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  gotten  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  been  wTecked  on  the  French  coast ;  this  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  strong  indraught  between  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
Ships  coming  into  the  Channel,  frequently  have  not  had  an  observation  (or 
some  days,  which  together  with  the  operation  of  scant  and  contrary  winds, 
and  the  setting  of  the  tides,  tend  to  perplex  and  bewilder  the  most  experi- 
enced mariner,  when  such  weather  prevents  his  getting  a  sight  of  the 
land,  and,  to  avoid  the  Race  of  Portland,  ships  haul  over  to  the  French 
coast,  which  is  most  dangerous  to  keep  near,  from  the  set  of  the  currents, 
from  coarse  ground  and  ovenvhelming  of  the  tide,  which  whirls  round 
in  several  places  with  breakers.  Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  this  maritime 
nation  that  British  ships  from  want  of  harbours  of  refuge,  are  obliged  to  shun 
our  own  coast,  and  seek  shelter  on  the  opposite,  because  we  have  not  formed 
asylum  harbours  at  Mount's  Bay  and  Portland.  Vessels,  after  making  the 
Lizard,  if  met  with  an  easterly  wind,  are  obliged  to  buffet  about  in  the 
chops  of  the  Channel.  In  a  gale  of  wind,  vessels  so  circumstanced  have  no 
resource  but  standing  over  to  the  coast  of  France,  or  be  driven  into  the 
ocean.  If  a  breakwater  was  made  at  Penlee. Point,  Mount's  Bay,  every 
vessel  that  made  the  Lizard,  and  could  not  get  round,  would  naturally 
bear  up  for  that  anchorage,  one  of  the  most  spacious  bays  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  the  best  of  holding  ground  :  Portland,  for  this  and  many 
cogent  reasons,  should  be  made  accessible  for  safe  anchorage,  on  each  side 
the  bay ;  this  project  of  ensuring  safety  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations  must 
have  an  unqualified  approval,  it  comes  home  to  the  best  feelings  of  every 
heart,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  rpmain  in  the  catalogue  of  our 
national  wants.     It  r^uires  no  great  stretch  of  foresight  to  perceive,  that 
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the  peculiar  situations  of  Mount's  Bay  and  Portland,  are  such  as  render 
it  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  British  navy,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  that  their  acknowledged  capabilities 
should  be  no  longer  neglected.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  steamers  will  be 
used  in  towing  an  enemy's  fleet  in  the  Channel ;  and  as  Brest,  the  great 
western  naval  port  of  France,  is  almost  opposite  the  Bay,  and  Cherboui^ 
opposite  Portland,  these  circumstances  alone  should  show  the  necessity 
of  our  being  always  ready  at  these  essential  points  of  the  kingdom,  to 
cope  with  an  enemy  so  situated,  who  might  otherwise  invade  Ireland,  or 
ravage  any  portion  of  the  west  of  England,  before  a  force  from  any 
eastern  port  could  possibly  arrive  ;  such  ports  would  greatly  diminish  the 
chance  of  capture  on  the  seas,  whenever  another  naval  war  in  Europe 
may  take  place.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  speedily  and  fully 
verified,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  your  Committee  will  bring  before 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  causes  of  shipwrecks  on  the  coast 
of  France,  and  remedies  required  to  prevent  such  shipwrecks,  as  well  as  the 
more  dreadful  loss  of  life  and  property  by  the  destruction  of  our  shipping, 
and  invasion  combined,  all  which  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
want  of  harbours  of  refuge  up  Channel  in  the  e\ent  of  war.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  ship-canal  from  St.  Ives,  British  Channel,  to  Mount's  Bay,  and 
from  London  to  Portsmouth  harbour.  These  public  works  might  be  carried 
on  without  touching  the  national  purse,  if  goveniment  would  give  their  coun- 
tenance and  aid,  and  they  would  prevent  numerous  shipwrecks,  and  cap- 
tures during  war.  As  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  shipwrecks  arises 
from  the  want  of  shelter,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  wealth,  enterprise, 
and  patriotism  will  come  forward  to  support  the  recommendation  of  your 
Committee  to  carry  your  proposed  improvements  into  full  effect ;  that  the 
British  public  will  not  suffer  us  to  plead  the  cause  in  vain.  It  is  by  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  that  we  have  acquired  our 
commercial  greatness,  and  by  such  sacrifices  our  present  greatness  must 
hereafter  be  maintained,  unless  some  such  humane  expedient  should  be 
adopted  as  now  proposed  to  your  Committee  :  no  public  institution,  no 
public  charity,  can  plead  more  strongly  than  the  cause  you  advocate,  it 
pleads  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  property  to  an  amount  that  would 
confound  our  powers  of  calculation — the  prevention  of  a  loss  of  human 
life  to  an  extent  that  chills  the  human  heart  to  contemplate  ;  and  yet  a 
very  large  proi)ortion  of  this  dreadful  evil  might  in  future  be  prevented, 
by  the  application  of  a  small  moiety  expended  on  stone  breakwaters, 
(see  letter  on  Portland  Harbour.)  All  outward-bound  vessels,  caught  by 
westerly  winds,  in  any  part  of  the  Channel,  near  the  Land's  End,  or 
Scilly,  might  then  take  shelter  in  the  Bay ;  whereas,  they  are  compelled 
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not  only  to  keep  out  to  sea,  at  an  enormous  expense  of  wear  and  tear, 
but,  after  long  contention  with  adverse  winds  and  seas,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  run  for  shelter  to  the  eastward,  prolong  their  voyage,  and 
increase  their  expenses ;  vessels  vyhen  overtaken  by  easterly  winds  off  the 
Lizard,  although  the  bay  is  open  to  them,  are  obliged  to  run  for  Scilly, 
where  the  anchorage  is  unsafe ;  and  when  the  weather  is  thick,  and  the 
land  not  distinctly  seen,  this  last  resource  is  not  only  hazardous,  but 
pilots  cannot  at  all  times  put  off  to  them.  Vessels  which  arrive  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bristol  and  Si-  George's  Channel,  are  also,  when  over- 
taken by  northerly  or  north-west  gales,  driven  off  to  sea ;  whereas  they 
might  sail  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  of  Mount's  Bay,  having  by 
night  the  longship's  light  for  their  guide,  and  a  weather-shore  for  their 
protection.  Vessels  in  these  circumstances  now  stand  to  the  south  ;  some 
are  driven  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  others  get  upon  the  Scilly  rocks, 
while  many  for  want  of  shelter  are  lost  upon  the  coast  of  France  ;  and 
this  during  a  period  of  peace, — contemplate  the  havoc  from  war-steamers, 
during  a  period  of  war  !  and  yet  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  we  have 
neglected  to  provide  accessible  harbours  on  the  most  dangerous  parts  of 
our  coast.  To  enumerate  all  the  disasters  which  arise  out  of  the  want 
of  an  accessible  and  adequate  Port  of  Refuge  at  Portland,  and  the  western 
extremity  of  our  island,  would  take  up  too  much  time  of  your  Com- 
mittee ;  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  long 
catalogue  of  shipwrecks  which  the  public  newspapei-s  contain  in  pages  33, 
37  of  your  report.  The  observations  relative  to  soundings  would  be  found 
beneficial  if  carried  into  effect,  and  be  the  means  of  giving  the  exact  dis- 
tance of  lights  and  headlands,  at  the  present  it  can  only  be  guessed  at.* 

The  French  government  having  by  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  Fonts  et  Chausses  given  an  order  for  my  improved  breakwater  to  be 
laid  down  at  Marseilles,  and  Cental,  to  form  Harbours  of  Rufuge,  shipwreck 
will  shortly  be  diminished  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  Having  been  sta- 
tioned off  Boulogne  three  years  during  the  late  war,  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  notice  the  dangers  of  that  coast,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  that  the  recent  lamentable  shipwrecks  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, or  diminished.  The  formation  of  an  Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Mount's 
Bay,  would  prevent  ships  crowding  the  narrow  Channel,  and  Portland 
Race  would  no  longer  be  shunned,  by  having  safe  anchorage,  under  its 
lee,  and  accomplished  at  so  small  an  outlay,  the  submarine  break,  and  the 
breakwater,  moored  outside,  would  make  a  harbour  to  laud  goods  at  all 
timea ;  and  at  these  two  stations  there  is  no  diluvial  matter,  otherwise  it 

*  Sec  my  instrument  for  giving  the  distance  of  objects  free  from  all  calculations. 
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would  be  dangerous  to  intercept  the  course  of  the  tides  by  fixed  break- 
waters ;  for  the  western  gales,  which  prevail  nine  months  in  the  year, 
convey  immense  mounds  of  shingle  and  sand,  forming  a  very  regular  accu- 
miUation  of  deposit  from  Dungeness  to  Margate  shoals,  which  would  soon 
extend  off  Sheerness ;  quantities  of  diluvial  matter  are  placed  upon  our 
shores,  the  Ridge  and  Varne  and  other  banks  are  productive  resources, 
Dungeness  contains  four  miles  of  Shingle,  Dover,  Sandgate,  and  Rye 
Harbour  a  large  quantity,  at  the  latter  place  the  tide  is  receding.  This 
mass  of  shingle  and  diluvial  matter  flows  to  the  eastward,  and  those  opera- 
tions of  nature  delineate  the  great  danger  of  attempting  to  check  ground- 
tides  by  any  fixed  obstruction ;  a  few  years  since  a  vessel  was  wrecked  at 
Newhaven  with  coal,  the  people  came  down  expecting  the  coals  to  be 
driven  on  shore,  but  contrary  to  their  expectations,  the  whole  of  it  was 
carried  round  to  Beachy  Head,  and  some  of  it  deposited  on  the  beach  to 
the  eastward  of  it.  By  the  adoption  of  Harbours  of  Refuge  on  my  prin- 
ciple, and  the  establishment  of  my  floating  beacon-lights  between  Ridge 
and  Varne,  and  in  all  places  where  much  mischief  would  arise  by  forming 
spits  and  sands  which  would  surely  result  from  fixed  light-houses,  the 
dangers  of  shipwreck  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  expense  of  a 
light  on  this  principle  would  not  be  above  £15,000.  My  alarm  sounding- 
machine  can  be  heard  ten  miles,  and  would  not  only  give  notice  of  danger, 
but  prevent  collision  at  sea.  By  the  formation  of  these  two  harbours,  and 
by  the  floating  lights  being  carried  into  effect,  shipwreck  in  the  Channel 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  en- 
tirely prevented :  I  therefore  invite  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Shipwrecks  to  these  remarks.  Yours,  &c. 

J.  W.  Tayler,  R.  N. 
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TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATIOJJii  .  ^gj^w 

HER   MAJESTY    AND  THE   EMPEROR    OPlAlitlTHE    RUSSIASv.ni 

Signed  at  St.  Petersbia-gh,  II  January,  1843.  ^^^^^^  ^«  iiasJ/o 

[KATIPICATieNS  BXCHAMOKD  AT  IiORDOV,  81  JAVVAVir,  IBW.} 

Jn  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity.  xl'iiixl 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  It«laRd^< 
and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being  desirous  of  extending, 
increasing,  and  consolidating  the  commercial  relations  between  their  respective 
dominions  and  possessions,  and  of  thereby  procuring  all  possible  facilities  and 
encouragements  for  those  of  their  subjects  who  partake  in  those  relations;  and 
being  persuaded  that  nothing  can  more  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
mutual  wishes  in  this  respect,  than  the  reciprocal  abolition  of  the  differential 
and  countervailing  duties  which  are  at  present  exacted  and  levied  on  the  vessels 
or  produce  of  either  of  the  two  States  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  have  named  as 
their  Plenipotentiaries  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  to  this  effect,  that  is  to  say : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Baron  Stuart  de  Rothsay  in  the  isle  of  Bute,  peer 
of  Parliament,  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most 
honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  of  the  ancient  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword 
of  Portugal,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  : 

And  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Sieur  Charles  Robert 
Count  Nessalrode,  his  Privy  Councillor,  Vice- Chancellor,  member  of  the  Covincil 
of  the  empire.  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  Russia,  and  of  several  others ;  and  the 
Sieur  George  Count  Cancrine,  General  of  Infantry,  Minister  of  Finance,  membei 
of  the  Council  of  the  empire.  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  Russia,  and  of  several 
others  j 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
Articles : 

Article  I. — There  shall  be  reciprocal  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  for 
the  ships  and  subjects  of  the  two  high  contracting  powers,  in  all  parts  of  their 
respective  dominions  where  navigation  and  commerce  are  at  present  allowed,  or 
may  hereafter  be  allowed,  to  the  ships  and  subjects  of  any  other  nation. 

Article  II. — From  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty,  British  vessels  arriving  in,  or  departing  from,  the  ports  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  Russian  vessels  arriving  in,  or  departing  from,  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  posses- 
sions of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  or  higher  duties  or 
charges,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be,  than  those  which  are  now,  or  shall 
be  imposed  on  national  vessels,  on  their  entering  into,  or  departing  from,  such 
ports. 

Article  III. — In  consideration  that  British  ships  arriving  directly  from  other 
countries  than  those  belonging  to  the  high  contracting  parties,  are  admitted  with 
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tlieir  cargoes  into  the  ports  of  the  Russiun  empire,  without  paying  any  other  duties 
whatsoever  than  those  payable  by  Russian  vessels ;  and  in  consideration  of  the 
advantages  which,  in  this  respect,  the  present  Treaty  specifically  grants  to  British 
commerce  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland ;  it  is  agreed  that  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty,  Russian  vessels  arriving  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  the  Niemen,  or  any  other  river  which  forms  the  outlet 
of  a  navigable  stream  having  its  source  in  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  or  passing  through  the  said  dominions,  shall  be  admitted 
with  their  cargoes,  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  all  the  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  those  vessels  arrived  directly  from  the  Russian  or  Finnish  ports,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  innnunities  agreed  upon  by  the  present  Treaty  of  navigation 
and  commerce.  In  like  manner,  Russian  vessels  proceeding  from  any  port  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  British  possessions,  for  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  rivers,  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  returning  to  a  port  of  the  empire 
of  Russia,  or  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  It  is,  however,  understood,  that 
these  privileges  shall  apply  to  Russian  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  with  respect  to 
places  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  only  so  long  as  British 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  shall  be  treated  at  those  places,  on  their  arrival  and 
departure,  on  the  same  footing  with  Russian  vessels. 

Article  IV,— All  productions  of  the  soil,  industry,  and  art,  of  the  dominions 
and  possessions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  including  the 
said  productions  which  may  be  exported  by  the  rivers  or  streams  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  and  which  may  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  also  all  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  industry,  and  art  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  possessions  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  which  may  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  shall  enjoy  reciprocally,  in  all  respects,  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities,  and  may  be  imported  and  exported  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  in 
vessels  of  the  one  as  in  vessels  of  the  other  high  contracting  party. 

Article  V. — All  articles  which  are  not  the  productions  of  the  soil,  industry, 
and  art  of  the  respective  rftates  or  of  their  possessions,  and  which  may  be  legally 
imported  from  the  ports  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  as  like- 
wise from  those  of  the  rivers  and  streams  mentioned  in  the  third  article,  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  posses- 
sions of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  Russian  vessels,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  only  as  would  be  payable  upon  the  same  articles,  if  they  were  imported  in 
British  vessels. 

In  like  manner,  all  articles  which  are  not  the  productions  of  the  soil,  industry, 
and  art  of  the  respective  States  or  of  their  possessions,  aiid  vi'hich  may  be  legally 
imported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  all  the  possessions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  into  the  ports  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
in  British  vessels,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  only  which  would  be  payable 
upon  the  same  articles,  if  they  were  imported  in  Russian  vessels. 

Her  Britaimic  Majesty  grants  by  this  Treaty  to  Russian  navigation  and  trade, 
all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  navigation  and  commerce  now  enjoyed,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  enjoyed,  by  the  most  favoured  nations,  under  existing  laws  and 
Acts  of  I'loliament,  or  in  virtue  of  Orders  in  (.'ouncil,  or  Treaties. 

Article  VI.— All  merchandize  and  articles  of  commerce  which,  according  to 
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the  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty,  or  according  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  in 
force  in  the  respective  countries,  may  be  legally  imported  into  or  exported  from 
the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  either  under 
the  British  flag,  or  under  the  Russian  flag,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  state,  or  in  national  vessels : 
and  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  advantages  shall  be  granted  upon  all  mer- 
chandize and  articles  of  commerce  which  may  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports 
of  either  state,  whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  one  or  in  vessels  of  the  other 
state. 

Article  VII. — All  merchandize  and  articles  of  commerce  which  shall  be'irfli' 
ported  into,  deposited  or  warehoused  in,  the  ports  of  the  dominions  and  posses- 
sions of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  be  subject,  while  so  warehoused,  to  the 
same  regulations,  conditions,  and  duties,  whether  imported  in  British  or  in  Rus- 
sian vessels.  In  the  same  manner,  the  re-exportation  of  such  merchandize  or 
articles  of  commerce  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  same  duties,  whether  exported  in  British  or  in  Russian  vessels. 

Article  VIII. — No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  either  of  the  two  Governments,  or  by  any  Company,  Corporation,  or  agent 
acting  in  its  name  or  under  its  authority,  in  the  purchase  of  any  production  of  the 
soil,  industry,  or  art  of  either  of  the  two  States  and  their  possessions,  imported 
into  the  ports  of  the  other,  on  account  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  in  which 
such  article  may  have  been  imported ;  it  being  the  fixed  intention  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  that  no  diflTerence  or  distinction  whatever  shalL  be  made  in  this 
respect. 

Article  IX. — In  regard  to  the  commerce  to  be  carried  on  in  Russian  vessels 
with  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  her  Britannic  Majesty  consents  to 
grant  to  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  same 
advantages  and  privileges  as  are  or  may  be  enjoyed,  under  any  Treaty  or  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation;  subject  to 
the  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  which  are  or  may  become  applicable 
to  the  vessels  and  subjects  of  any  other  state  enjoying  the  same  advantages  and 
privileges  for  trading  with  the  said  possessions. 

Article  X. — The  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  apply  to  the 
coasting  trade  carried  on  between  port  and  port  in  the  dominions  of  either  con- 
tractirig  party,  by  the  sailing  or  steam  vessels  of  the  other,  so  far  as  regards  the 
carrying  of  passengers,  merchandize,  or  articles  of  commerce ;  this  trade  being 
reserved  exclusively  to  national  vessels. 

Article  XI. — The  vessels  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall, 
by  the  present  Treaty,  reciprocally  enjoy  all  such  advantages,  immunities,  and 
privileges  in  the  ports  of  their  respective  dominions  and  possessions,  as  are  now 
enjoyed  by  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  most  favoured  nations ;  the  in- 
tention being  to  secure,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  British  possessions,  to 
Russian  vessels  and  subjects,  the  full  and  entire  advantages  of  navigation  and 
commerce  granted  by  existing  laws  and  acts  of  Parliament,  orders  in  Council,  or 
treaties,  to  other  powers,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, British  vessels  and  subjects  shall  enjoy,  in  the  ports  of  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  frill  and  entire 
advantages  of  navigation  and  commerce  granted  by  existing  laws,  regulations,  and 
ordinances,  or  by  treaties,  to  foreign  powers,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  gfaiited. 
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And  their  Majesties,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kiissias,  engage  reciprocally  not  to  grant 
any  favours,  privileges,  or  immunities  whatsoever,  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  to  the  suhjects  or  citizens  of  any  other  state,  which  shall  not  he  also 
at  the  same  time  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  high  contracting  party, 
gratuitously,  if  the  concession  in  favour  of  the  other  state  shall  have  been  gratui- 
tous, or  upon  giving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  compensation  or  equivalent, 
in  case  the  concession  shall  have  been  conditional. 

Article  XII. — It  is  understood  that,  in  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation  in 
the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  the  convention  con- 
cluded at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  12  th  February,  1825,  continues  in  force. 
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Article  XIII. — Any  British  or  Russian  vessel  which  may  be  compelled  by 
stress  of  weather  or  by  accident  to  take  shelter  in  the  ports  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  to  procure  all  necessary 
stores,  and  to  put  to  sea  again,  without  paying  any  other  than  port  and  light-house 
dues,  which  shall  be  the  same  as  those  payable  by  national  vessels.  In  case, 
however,  the  master  of  such  vessel  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of 
a  part  of  his  merchandise  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses,  he  shall  be  bound  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  and  tariffs  of  the  place  to  which  he  may  have  come. 

In  the  event  of  a  vessel  being  wrecked  at  a  place  belonging  to  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  there  shall  not  only  be  afforded  to  the  persons  ship- 
wrecked every  kind  of  assistance,  but,  moreover,  the  merchandise  and  effects 
which  they  may  have  thrown  overboard,  or  which  may  have  been  !?aved,  shall  not 
be  seized  or  detained  under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  The  said  effects  and  mer- 
chandise shall,  on  the  contrary,  be  preserved  and  restored  on  payment  of  the 
same  rate  of  salvage,  and  of  customs  or  other  duties,  which  would  have  been 
payable  in  the  like  case  of  a  wreck  of  a  national  vessel.  In  the  case  either  of 
shipwreck,  or  of  a  vessel  being  driven  into  port  by  stress  of  weather,  the  respec- 
tive consuls,  vice-consuls,  or  commercial  agents,  shall  be  authorized  to  interpose 
in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  assistance  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Article  XIV The  consuls,  vice-consuls,  or  commercial  agents  of  each  of 

the  two  high  contracting  parties  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  olher,  shall 
receive  from  the  local  authorities  such  assistance  as  can  by  law  be  given  to  them, 
for  the  recovery  of  deserters  from  ships  of  war  or  merchant  vessels  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Article  XV. — The  present  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  during  the  space  of 
ten  years  dating  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof;  and  further,  until 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  put  an  end  thereto  ;  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the 
other  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  nine  years  :  and  it  is  agreed  between  them, 
that  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received 
by  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  from  the  other,  the  present  Treaty, 
and  all  the  stipulations  contained  therein,  shall  cease  to  be  binding  on  the  two 
parties. 

Article  XVI.— The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  exchanged  at  London,  at  the  expiration  of  one  month,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
have  fixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  !l!I!!l!!l  day  of  —^5^,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

°  thirtieth       ■'         December' 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty — —. 

°  •'    two 

(L.  S.)  Stuart  de  RoTHSAYi'^''^''8 

(L.  S.)    NeSSELKODE.  .SL'.ry 

(L.  S.)  Cancrine. 

Separate  Article  I. — The  commercial  intercourse  of  Russia  with  the  king- 
doms of  Sweden  and  Norway  being  regulated  by  special  stipulations,  which  may 
hereafter  be  renewed,  and  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  regulations  applicable  to 
foreign  commerce  in  general,  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  being  desirous  of 
removing  from  their  commercial  relations  every  kind  of  doubt  or  cause  for  discus- 
sion, have  agreed  that  those  special  stipulations  granted  in  favour  of  the  com- 
merce of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  consideration  of  equivalent  advantages  granted 
in  those  countries  to  the  commerce  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  shall  in  no 
case  apply  to  the  relations  of  commerce  and  navigation  established  between  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  by  the  present  Treaty. 

Separate  Article  II.— It  is  understood,  in  like  manner,  that  the  exemptions, 
immunities,  and  privileges  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  not  be  considered  as  at 
variance  with  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of 
this  date,  that  is  to  say  :  — 

1.  The  exemption  from  navigation  dues  during  the  first  three  years,  which  is 
enjoyed  by  vessels  built  in  Russia,  and  belonging  to  Russian  subjects  : 

2.  The  exemptions  of  the  like  nature  granted  in  the  Russian  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  Danube,  to  such  Turkish  vessels  arriving 
from  ports  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  situated  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  do  not  exceed 
eighty  lasts  burden : 

3.  The  permission  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  government 
of  Archangel,  to  import  duty-free,  or  on  payment  of  moderate  duties,  into  the 
ports  of  the  said  government,  dried  or  salted  fishj  as  likewise  certain  kinds  of 
furs,  and  to  export  therefrom,  in  the  same  manner,  corn,  rope  and  cordage,  pitch, 
and  ravensduck : 

4.  The  privilege  of  the  Russian  American  Company : 

5.  The  privilege  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Companies  of  Lubeck  and  Havre  : 
lastly, 

6.  The  immunities  granted  in  Russia  to  certain  English  companies,  called 
"  Yacht  Clubs." 

The  present  Separate  Articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they 
were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  rati- 
fied, and  the  ratifications  thereof  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
have  fixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  ^7"*^  day  of  ^^"""^  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
thirtieth       '         December'  ^ 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty — —, 

"  '    two 

Stuart  DE  Rothsay.  (L.S.) 
Nesselrode.  (L.S.) 

Cancrine.  (  L.  S.  ) 
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THE  WAILING  SPIRIT  OF  THE  "ROUND-DOWN  CLIFF."* 


JBT  TUE  AUTHOR  OF  "HOURS  OF  THOUGHT,  OR  POETIC  MUSINGS." 


[For  the  Colonial  Magazine.] 

"  That  was  a  dark,  and  louring  day. 
That  sealed  my  fate,  ere  set  of  sun; 
My  tow'ring  grandeur's  pass'd  away, 
The  triumph  of  combustion  won  : 
Sad  triumph  !  1  the  victim  made, 
To  supersede  pickaxe  and  spade  ; 
I  doleful,  do  remember  well, 
My  spirit  shrieks  the  deed  to  tell, 
The  blasting  power,  within  me  pent. 
That  boded  evil,  dread  intent, 
When  '  engineers '  my  entrails  tore. 
Like  '  Guy  Faux,'  laid  the  train  in  store. 
That  was  to  rend  my  heart  in  twain. 
And  hurl  me  to  the  surging  main  ; 
'Twas  so  my  glory,  quenched  in  night. 
Cast  down,  to  mourn  my  dismal  plight ; 
I  could  recount  my  pride  of  power. 
Now  swallowed  up  in  one  short  hour. 
My  noble  site,  and  swelling  form. 
That  rose  above  the  ocean's  storm. 
And  drew  majestic  eagle's  flight, 
To  rear  his  eyrie  far  from  sight ; 
And  Phoebus  bright  from  rosy  bed. 
His  rising  glories  on  me  shed. 
Or  as  he  dipt  his  burning  wheel, 
His  rays  my  form  did  oft  reveal, 
Delight  of  each  fond  gazing  eye. 
When  thus  beheld  at  evening  sky ; 
My  sombre  hue  in  morning  gray, 
In  mist  my  head  enwrapped  all  day, 
In  cloudy  darkness  hid  from  view. 
With  terror  clad  a  wild-bird  flew, 
Loud  notes  heard  shrill  upon  the  blast. 
As  hast'ning  on  the  storm-M'ind  past ; 
Thus  veil'd  in  nature's  awful  mood, 
Beloved  'mid  years  of  solitude, 
Thro'  ages  borne  unscathed  from  harm, 
That  gave  my  cliflfs  bold  front  its  charm  ; 


*  In  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  lately  destroyed  by  combustion,  being  from  300  to 
400  feet  in  height,  for  the  purposes  of  the  South-  Eastern  Railway,  under  the 
.  direction  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  engineer. 
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Those  who  the  '  picturesque '  admire, 
"  ,■')  ^.l.  Must  bum  like  me  with  jealous  fire,  lil 

To  mark  the  bulwarks  of  our  coast, 

Appear,  like  me,  a  shattered  ghost. 

And  white-clift  Albion  doomed  to  be 

A  level  coast,  view'd  from  the  sea, 

Shorn  of  its  ancient  majesty  : 

O  1  heed  your  sad  dejected  sprite. 

Who  just  discerns  by  feeble  light, 

Majestic  in  its  strength  close  by, 

Th'  adjacent  rock,  that  mounts  tne  sky, 

For  old  renown  made  famous  still, 

By  one  famed  bard,  immortal '  Will ;' 

Make  level  heights  !  whate'er  you  please  ! 

For  '  Dover  line '  demolish  trees  ! 

But  spare  my  country's  sacred  boast. 

Dear  •  Shakspere's  Cliff,'  our  pride  of  coast ! 

For  list !  'tis  my  departed  knell, 

'  Disturb  not  yon  hoar  crag — Farewell !'  " 
Peckham,  March,  1843. 


TO    THE    ANTI- SLAVERY    COMMITTEE,  AND    FRIENDS 
OF   WEST   INDIAN   IMMIGRATION. 

(^For  the  Colonial  3Iagazine.) 

I  BEG  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to  the  second  column,  in  page 
51  of  the  Colonial  Gazette^  published  on  the  25th  of  January,  1843 ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  immediate  immigration,  thereby  setting  a 
forcible  example  in  operation,  and  the  advantages  therefrom  inducing 
the  colonists  to  adopt  the  proposed  plan  of  the  "  Land  Tax,  and  fixed 
price  of  unappropriated  Lands"  for  insuring  a  perpetual  fund ;  I  beg, 
also,  to  refer  to  the  project  set  forth  in  pages  301  to  304  of  the  Colonial 
Magazine  for  October,  1842,  for  raising  the  incipient  means;  and 
which,  from  the  present  state  of  the  money-market,  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  unemployed  capital,  would  be  supplied  in  forty-eight  hours. 
And  as  the  suggestion  of  "steamers"  for  transport  has  met  with  official 
rejection,  I  submit  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  employing 
the  larger  class  of  slave-vessels,  after  their  condemnation,  as  auxiliaries 
of conveyance. 

At  first  sight  this  measure  may  appear  objectionable,  and  some 
will  pretend  that  they  (the  vessels)  are  not  adapted  to  the  purpose,  in 
size,  strength,  build,  &c. 
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First — I  reason  from  the  experience  and  results  of  two  condemned 
slavers — one  of  two  hundred,  and  the  other  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  which  I  own  and  employ  as  merchantmen,  &c.  in  the  Southern 
Colonies.  I  also  refer  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  fruit  and  cattle 
trades :  mine  were  surveyed  by  Lloyd's,  and  classed  A,  I.  Examination 
can  be  effected  of  the  like  vessels,  by  the  government  officials,  at 
the  ports  of  condemnation,  and  with  directions  to  bear  in  mind 
that  such  vessels  are  not  required  to  cari-y  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  tons  of  irfiw,  copper,  or  like  material,  hut  passengers 
only,  and  that  between  the  tropics  only,  where  no  other  build  of 
vessel,  government  or  mercantile,  (save  steam,)  can  insure  a  passage, 
in  the  calms  and  slight  winds  prevailing  in  that  quarter. 

In  support  of  my  notions,  I  refer  to  the  comparatively  few  slavers 
captured,  and  to  their  superiority  in  escaping  from  eight  cruisers  out 
of  ten  ;  as  also  to  their  evident  security,  from  the  almost  unheard  of 
instances  of  wreck,  leakiness,  or  disability  to  complete  their  voyages. 

Secondly — That  no  passenger  will  undertake  such  a  voyage  (of  cer- 
tain calms  I  mean)  a  second  time,  in  an  ordinary  government  transport, 
when  he  can  get  conveyance  by  a  slaving-built  vessel.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  proved,  that  in  twelve  months  the  latter  will  treble  the 
voyages  of  the  former. 

Thirdly — That  such  desirable  vessels,  for  the  present  purpose,  with 
their  rigging,  sails,  gear,  Sec,  are  now  sold  in  Africa  for  a  song, 
(almost  invariably  to  Englishmen;)  but  the  friends  of  the  slave,  in 
their  zeal  to  diminish  the  inhuman  traffic,  have  urged  the  government 
to  destroy  the  vessels  captured,  which  is  as  delusive  and  inefficient  a 
step,  as  it  is  a  wilful  sacrifice  of  property,  because  they  cannot  even 
prove  instances  of  recapture  of  the  identical  craft. 

Whereas,  if  they  would  urge  upon  the  Government  the  expediency, 
in  the  absence  of  steam,  of  putting  nautical  commanders  on  board, 
(those  vessels  which  may  be  found  suitable  on  examination  after  con- 
demnation,) with  crews  composed  half  of  Africans,  or  West  Indian 
blacks,  such  measures  would  be  found  beneficial,  and  the  coloured 
crews  so  employed  would  tend  to  inspire  confidence,  &c. 

I  recommend  these  brief  suggestions  to  notice  and  consideration, 
that  they  may  obtain  dispassionate  investigation  against  those  who, 
without  deliberation,  would  grasp  at  slmdows,  yet  would  reject  the 
substance  and  stepping-stone  to  their  great  object  of  civilization,  from 
the  obnoxious  sound  or  appearance  at  the  first  blush,  of  the  easy, 
expeditious,  and  certain  means  thus  contemplated,  &c.  by 

G.  T.  W. 
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With  regard  to  variety  of  language  we  find  Clavigero  saying,  "  the 
Indian  Donna  Marina  learned  the  Castilian,  and  spoke  Maya  and 
Mexican,  which  are  more  different  from  each  other,  than  the  French 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  Illyrian.''  '      ,  ,     '       t 

^■^   via  BIMBSV  flOCa  JBrf* 

Nations  of  Mexico  according  to  Clavigero. 

1.  Mexico  11.   Flahuicas  21.  Popolacas 

2.  Acollinacan  12.  Cobuixas  22.  Totonacas 

3.  Flacopan  13.  Itzocan  23.  Coatzaucalco 

4.  Michuacan  14.  Jauhtepec  24.  Cuelachtlan 

5.  Flaxcallan  15.  Quauquechollan  2j.    Colimac 

6.  Chollolow  16.  Atlizo  26.  Zacatotlan 

7.  Huexlozingo  17.  Mixteras  27.  lototepec 

8.  Olonices  18.  Zapotecas  28.  Tecuantepec 

9.  Matlazincas  19.  Chiapenecas  29.  Xoconocho 
10.  Cuitlatecas.  20.  Tepeyucan 

Clavigero  gives  a  catalogue  of  European  and  Creole  authors,  who 
have  written  grammars  and  dictionaries  in  the  following  languages. 

1.  Mexican  6.   Maya  11.  Mixe 

2.  Otomee  7.  Totonacan  12.  Cahchiquel 

3.  Tarascan  8.    Popoliican  13.  Taraumara 

4.  Zapotecan  9.   Matlazincan  14.  Tepehuacan 

5.  Miztecan  10.  Huaxtecan 

And  adds  there  are  many  other  languages,  as  also  many  other  writers, 
but  we  omit  mentioning  any  but  those  whose  works  have  been  printed, 
or  at  least  particularly  noticed  by  the  learned. 

At  another  place  Clavigero  speaks  of  knowing  persons  in  Italy, 
capable  of  giving  account  of  60  American  languages. 

We  have  inserted  the  names  of  Mexican  Provinces,  also  the  languages 
of  them  that  had  been  written  on  in  Clavigero's  day,  not  only  because 
we  doubt  not  these  authors  would  furnish  keys  to  some  of  the  Indian 
languages  at  present  mentioned  by  Catlin ;  but  because  we  think  there 
is  generally  too  great  a  tendency  in  these  modern  days,  to  speak  of 
the  American  poet,  as  of  wild  men  of  the  woods  or  prairies  only  just 
discovered,  (to  whom  by  the  way,  each  successive  modern  colonizer 
fixes  the  date  of  their  arrival  as  suits  him  best,  the  Jewish  colonizers 
as  in  duty  bound,  showing  them  clear  before  their  start)  without  reflecting 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  formerly  civilized  tribes.  This  in  reality, 
notwithstanding  its  other  great  merits,  is  the  tendency  of  our  Author's 
work. 

*  Continued  from  p.  427.  vol.  I. 
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We  annex  a  few  extracts  from  Stevens,  on  Languages  of  Centra. 
America.  ''^  ''   ' 

Besides  the  Mexican  or  Azter  Language,  spoken  by  the  Pipil  Indians 
along  the  Coast  of  the  Pacific,  there  are  24  dialects  peculiar  to  Guate- 
mala ;  though  sometimes  bearing  such  a  strong  resemblance  in  their 
idioms,  that  the  Indians  of  one  tribe  can  understand  those  of  another ; 
in  general  the  Padres  after  years  of  residence  can  only  speak  the 
language  of  the  Tribe  among  which  they  live.  This  diversity  of  lan- 
guages had  seemed  to  me,  an  insuperable  impediment  in  the  way  of  any 
thorough  investigation  and  study  of  Indian  History  and  Traditions ; 
but  the  Cura,  profound  in  everything  that  related  to  the  Indians,  told 
me  that  the  Quich6  was  the  parent  tongue,  and  that  by  one  familiar 
with  it,  the  others  were  easily  acquired.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  new 
and  most  interesting  field  of  research.  During  my  whole  journey,  even 
at  Guatemala,  I  had  not  been  able  to  procure  any  grammar  of  an  Indian 
language,  or  any  MSS.  I  made  several  vocabularies,  which  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish. 

On  comparison  of  the  Quiche  numerals  in  Stephens,  with  the  Maya 
vocabulary  given  by  Waldeck,  we  find  a  great  similarity,  which  there- 
fore confirms  the  Cura's  remarks. 

We  know  we  have  seen  somewhere  that  there  are  fives  eparate  lan- 
guages in  Chiapas  alone,  but  forget  where  just  now. 

We  regret  Stephens  only  gives  the  numerals  and  Lord's  prayer  in 
the  Quich6 ;  whereas  Waldeck,  in  his  beautiful  work  before  alluded  to, 
furnishes  not  only  a  good  vocabulary  of  the  Maya  language,  but  wisely 
inserts  as  well  as  the  French,  the  Spanish,  which  should  be  done  to  all 
works  treating  on  the  Spanisli  America,  as  it  enables  us  to  see  any 
changes  that  may  have  taken  place  since  the  conquest. 

Waldeck  observes,  "  A  Curate  of  Mexico,  well  versed  in  the  idiom 
of  the  country,  assured  me,  that  the  ancient  Maya  language  was  only 
now  spoken  in  some  villages  near  Valladolid,  and  this  tongue  became 
every  day  more  corrupted,  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
inhabitants  with  other  Indians,  whose  language  had  imbibed  the 
Castilian." 

Capt.  King  mentions  some  fact,  of  even  the  Patagonians  having  their 
language  mixed  with  corrupt  Spanish. 

Waldeck  again,  "  The  aflanities  which  I  have  observed  between  the 
Maya  and  the  Tchole  languages,  prove  that  there  really  has  been  a 
mixture ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  state  of  such  fusion  is 
remote,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  because  I  used  the  ancient 
Tchole  language  to  establish  the  parallel.     At  all  events  my  vocabu- 
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lary  Mill  show  more  oa  this  matter  than  I  can  possibly  insert  here. 
Waldeck  cites  Bonaventure,  who  wrote  on  the  Maya  in  1560,  and 
Beltram  who  wrote  in  1746. 

Clavigero  mentions,  Solana,  Avendano,  Aut  de  Ciudad  Real,  Bern 
de  Valladolid,  Cave  Mena,  Jos  Dominiguez,  Louis  de  Villanpando,  and 
Pedro  Beltram,  as  authors  on  the  Maya  language. 

But  to  resume  with  Waldeck,  "  What  I  can  assert  is,  that  the  lan- 
guage now  spoken  in  Yucatan,  is  no  longer  the  one  of  which  Bonaven- 
ture and  Beltram  have  given  the  principles."  We  think  Waldeck 
wisely  ridicules  the  idea  of  Cheremeran  origin  to  Yucatanese,  for  the 
Cheremeras  or  Otonie,  were  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
the  most  Northerly  in  Clavigero's  Map,  at  the  very  top  of  Mexico. 

Another  tradition,  Waldeck  observes,  with  better  foundation,  brings 
them  from  the  West.  One  actual  fact  proves,  that  the  population  of 
Yucatan  was  not  formed  from  the  wrecks  of  several  other  nations,  that 
one  single  language  only  is  spoken  there,  and  that  we  only  find  traces 
of  the  Maya  idiom  in  the  province  of  Tobasco,  and  in  the  environs  of 
Ototium  (Paleuque);  that  the  Tchole  language  contains  many  Maya 
words,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  individuals  to  wiiom 
their  country  was  dear,  and  who  would  not  exile  themselves  from  it 
for  ever. 

As  we  have  now  touched  on  the  languages  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States,  through  Catlin — of  Mexico,  through  Clavigero — of 
Guatimala  through  Stevens — of  Chiapas ;  also  of  Yucatan,  through 
Waldeck — we  will  retrace  our  steps,  and  refer  to  more  Northern 
languages. 

The  numerous  tribes  of  the  Islands  and  Coasts  from  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island  to  the  16  degree  N.  latitude,  unquestionably  belong  to  one  Nor- 
thern family,  as  is  proved  by  their  physical  and  moral  resemblance, 
and  by  their  language,  the  vocabularies  of  which,  as  furnished  by  Mr. 
Tolnice,  show  many  words  to  be  the  same.  Dr.  Seonler  then  enters 
into  an  examination  of  the  various  tribes  and  families,  deducing  their 
connection  from  their  languages.  It  appears  that  the  languages  spoken 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  Umqua  river,  in  lati- 
tude 46°,  are  all  intimately  related  ;  and  if  they  be  not  modifications  of 
a  single  primary  tongue,  we  cannot  find,  says  Dr.  Seonler,  any  evidence 
of  more  than  two  distinct  languages,  which  have  been  mixed  together 
in  every  imaginable  proportion. 

From  philological  deductions,  then,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
migration  of  the  Indians  of  the  north-west  coast  have  been  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  that  they  have  gradually  made  their  way  into 
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the  interior,  by  ascending  the  rivers  in  their  canoes,  and  have 
mingled  with  the  inland  tribes,  whose  language  differed  from  theirs. 
Tliis  hypothesis  is  grounded  on  many  plausible  considerations.  To 
those  papers  were  appended  the  vocabularies  of  several  languages, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Zoolmie,  on  whose  accuracy  the  fullest  reliance  may 
be  placed.  The  list  of  words  from  the  Indians  of  California  were  sup- 
plied to  Dr.  Seonler  by  JQ^.  Coulter,  who.  has  resided  several  years  in 
that  part  of  America.     <tot iiioiiiimrap,iyi  nil  if« 

We  have  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Duponceau  on  the  American  Language,  which  we  under- 
stand was  crowned  by  the  Institute  of  France  awarding  a  medal ;  but 
in  order  to  make  up  for  it  as  well  as  we  can,  we  insert  a  few  extracts 
from  the  Encyclopedia  Americana.  We  may  remark,  that  Her 
Chevelder,  the  correspondent  of  Duponceau,  gave  forty  years'  study  to 
the  language  of  America. 

Duponceau  has  summed  up  the  general  results  of  his  laborious  and 
extensive  investigations  of  the  American  languages,  including  the 
whole  continent  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  in  three  propositions. 

1st.  That  the  American  Languages  in  general,  are  rich  in  words 
and  in  grammatical  forms,  and  that  in  their  complicated  construction, 
the  greatest  order,  method,  and  regularity  prevail. 

2nd.  That  these  complicated  forms  which  the  author  (of  the  Article) 
calls  polysynthic,  appear  to  exist  in  all  these  languages  from  Greenland 
to  Cape  Horn. 

3rd.  That  these  forms  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Languages  of  the  old  hemisphere. 

In  North  America  he  selected  for  investigation  the  three  principal 
Mother-tongues,  namely,  the  Karalit,  or  language  of  Greenland  and  the 
Esquimaux ;  The  Delaware  and  the  Iroquois,  in  Middle  America ;  the 
Poncochi,  spoken  in  Guatimala ;  the  Mexican  proper,  and  the  Taras- 
can  dialect,  in  South  America ;  the  Caribbee  and  Araucanian  languages. 

With  the  Esquimaux  begin  those  comprehensive  grammatical  forms, 
wliich  characterize  the  American  languages,  and  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  the  opposite  European  shores ;  in  Iceland,  Sweden 
Denmark,  and  other  Countries ;  indicating  strongly  that  the  population 
of  America  did  not  originally  proceed  from  that  part  of  the  old  Con- 
tinent. 

Of  all  these  Languages,  the  Delaware  in  the  North,  and  the  Cherokee 
in  the  South,  (the  latter  being  at  present  classed  under  the  Floridian 
stock,)  are  the  best  known  to  us.  The  former  by  means  of  Du  Ponceau's 
correspondence  with   Heckwelder,  and  by  his  edition  of  Zeisberger's 


Drfnwftre  Grammar,  and  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Missionary  esta- 
Uishment  in  the  Cherokee  country,  as  ^veU  as  the  Newspapers  printed 
by  the  natives  themselves,  (in  the  alphabet  of  sounds  invented  by  the 
Cherokee  native  named  Guest,)  who  have  made  greater  advances  in 
civilization  than  any  otlier  Indian  Nations  of  the  Nortli.  The  Cherokee^ 
or  more  properly  the  Tscullakee  language,  which  belongs  to  an  entirely 
different  stock,  and  appears  not  to  have  the  slightest  etymological  affinity 
with  the  Delaware,  though  its  grammatical  forms  generally  speaking  are 
similar.  The  true  Cherokee  sounds  cannot  in  every  instance  be  per- 
fectly expressed  by  any  other  than  the  National  Syllabic  alphabet,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  which  was  invented  by  a  Native  Cherokee,  named 
Guest,  who  was  unacquainted  with  any  other  language  than  his  own ; 
but  has  analyzed  that  like  a  philosopher,  and  has  devised  an  ingenious 
set  of  characters,  to  denote  all  its  elementary  sounds,  which  he  has 
reduced  to  85,  and  has  denoted  by  that  number  of  syllabic  characters. 
This  alphabet  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Among  the  Cherokee  words  of  relationship.  Brother,  Sister,  &c.,  we 
find  some  terras  that  have  a  different  signification,  according  as  they 
are  used  by  a  man  or  woman. 

Example — The  word  ungkitaw  used  by  a  woman  signifies,  my  brother  ; 
but  used  by  men,  it  signifies  my  sister ;  and  the  women  exclusively  use 
onkilung  for  my  sister.  Of  its  polysynthetic  character  we  are  able  to 
give  one  very  remarkable  example  in  a  single  word,  which  for  perspi- 
cuity's sake  we  have  separated  into  syllables:  Wi-ni-taw-ti-ge-na-li- 
skaw-lung-ta-naw-ne-li-ti-se-  sti — which  may  be  thus  rendered :  "  They 
will  by  that  time  have  nearly  done  granting  ( favours)  Irojtt  a  distance 
to  thee  and  me."  mrnA  ti 

We  would  remind  the  author  of  this  clever  article  in  the  Encyclope- 
dia Americana,  that  means  exist,  according  to  Clavigero,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  for  obtaining  intimate  knowledge  of  many  Indian  lan- 
guages, as  we  have  seen  how  early  they  have  been  written  on. 

Having  already  spoken  thus  generally  of  the  American  Languages, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  furnish  the  1 1  groups  of  American  Languages  from 
Jarry  de  Manry,  quoting  Bulbi's  Ethnographical  Atlas,  Jarry  de  Manry 
says  of  it,  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  in  the  foremost  rank  of  all  com- 
plete treatises,  concerning  the  History  of  Languages.  Several  distin- 
guished literary  characters  and  eminent  philologists,  both  of  France 
and  other  countries,  residing  in  France,  lent  their  aid  to  this  vast 
undertaking  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  (many  of  whom  he 
names)  by  the  observations  which  they  communicated  to  the  author, 
and  the  articles  or  extracts  which  they  furnished. 

2i2 
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A  merican  Laiiguages  divided  into  eleven  principal  groups,  from 
Jarry  de  Mancys  Atlas. 

I.  Languages  of  the  South  region  of  South  America. — Chilian  Family — Chilian 
proper,  or  Aramanian — Patagonian,  &c. 

II.  Languages  of  Peruvian  region. — Peruvian  Family — Peruvian  or  Quichua — 
Aymara — Chiquitos,  &c. 

III.  Languages  Guarani  Brazilian. — Guarani  Family — East  Guarani,  Brazilian 
Omagua — Marchacaris,  Camaran  Family — Mundrucus — Guzaurus,  Payagua  Family 
Bororos. 

IV.  Of  Reg  Orinoco  Amazon,  or  Parima  Andes. — Carib  Tamanaque  Family— 
Carib,  Tamanaque,  Arawaque — Oyampis,  Guaharibos,  Ottomaque — Saliva  Family 
CaverejMaypure  Family— Cavere  Maypure,  &c. — Chibika,  or  Moschos — Auduljies. 

V.  Languages  of  the  Guatimala  region. — Moschos  or  Musquitos — Poyais — 
Maya  Quiche  Family — Maya  or  Yucatanese — Mani  or  Pocoman — Quiche  Ka- 
chiguel. 

VI.  Of  the  Mexican  region  or  Arrahuac — Miztequa — Zapoteca — Mexican 
Family — Mexican  or  Azteihr — Huasteca — Othomi. 

V I I.  Languages  of  central  portion  of  North  America,  and  of  the  countries  on  east 
and  west Panys  or  Pawnee  Family. 

Vlir.  Languages  of  the  Missouri  Columbian  regions. — Columbian  Family,  &c. 
Sioux  Family — Sioux  or  Dahcota,  Osage. 

IX.  Family  of  the  Algonquin  region. — Natchez,  Mobile,  or  Floridan  family — 
Natchez — Muskogee  or  Creek — Choctaws,  Cherokee,  &c. — Mohawk  or  Huron 
Family — Lenape  Family — Algonquin,  Chippeway,  &c. 

X.  Languages  of  the  Western  side  of  North  America. — Cochimi  Family — Roluche 
Family. 

XI.  Languages  of  the  Northern  parts  of  North  America. 

Note. — By  the  word  Family  is  meant  according  to  the  name  of  the  Chief  Nation 
of  each  of  these  families.  By  the  term  Reign,  to  the  group  of  several  Families, 
the  languages  of  which  show  a  manifest  affinity  to  each  other,  though  less  than 
the  affinity  observed  amongst  those  languages  which  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Mc  CuUoch  remarks :  "  The  number  of  distinct  American  Languages, 
spoken  by  men  whose  numbers  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  10,000,000, 
has  been  reckoned  at  no  less  than  438,  and  their  dialects  at  2,000. 

Not  having  Balbi  by  us,  we  were  unable  to  say  whence  McCuUoch's 
authority,  although  we  remembered  having  read  in  1827  a  good  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  and  on  turning  to  it  again, 
we  find  that  Balbi  says :  there  are  423  different  languages  in  America, 
still  the  author  seems  to  suppose  that  this  number  will  be  increased,  as 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  different  tribes  and  nations  of 
America,  shall  enable  succeeding  Ethnographers  to  distinguish  more 
accurately  than  at  present,  their  different  langu.ages  from  one  another. 

Further  on  Mc  CuUoch  states  modestly  enough  at  this  portion  of  his 
subject,  (although  he  talks  ignorantly  enough  on  the  arts  and  civilization 
of  the  aborigines,  in  fact,  so  much  so,  as  to  surprise  us,  in  the  author  of 
such  a  noble  work  as  the  Commercial  Dictionary.) 

Of  the  origin  of  the  American  race  we  were  totally  ignorant;  neither 
the  evidence  of  physical  form,  nor  of  arbitrary  customs  and  institutions, 
which  could  spring  only  from  a  common  source,  or  the  testimony  of 
language,  connect  them  with  any  other  race  of  men. 
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The  testimony  of  language  on  this  subject  is  particularly  clear. 
For  example,  incontestable  evidence  of  a  connection  exists  amongst  the 
great  majority  of  those  insular  languages,  which  extend  over  at  least 
60  degrees  of  latitude  and  between  Madagascar  and  Eastern  Island, 
over  200  degrees  of  longitude ;  but  the  moment  we  quit  the  last  named 
Island,  which  is  but  45  degrees  from  the  coast  of  America,  all  further 
trace  of  a  Polynesian  language  ceases.  We  are  not  indeed  unaware* 
that  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  American,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  Asiatic  languages,  has  exhibited  a  small  number  of  resemblances  ; 
but  these  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  forced,  fanciful,  or  accidental. 

We  find  the  following  in  a  work  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
"  The  great  number  of  separate  languages  prove,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  American  Tribes  have  long  existed  in  that  savage  solitude. 
Dr.  Von  Marhus  has  ascertained  the  names  of  more  than  250  Tribes, 
some  of  them  consisting  of  small  numbers,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil;  many 
of  these  numerous  subdivisions  are  no  doubt  closely  related  to  one  another, 
but  the  splitting  up  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  is  a  curious  phenomenon." 

We  wish  we  could  give  the  list  of  American  languages  from  Balbi : 
The  following  tables  may  perhaps  interest  the  reader. 

Population  of  America  by  Languages. 

Speaking  the  English  Language    11,647,000 

„  Spanish 10,174,000 

„  Portuguese 8,740,000 

„  French    1,242,000 

Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish  &  Russian      216,  000 
„  Indian  Languages 7,343,000 

34,562,000 

Languages  in  America. 

The  English  Language  is  spoken  by 20,000,000 

The  Spanish 13,000,000 

The  Portuguese 4,000,000 

The  French 1,000,000 

The  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian       500,000 
The  Indian  Languages 9,000,000 

48,000,000 
Having  furnished  the  reader  with  two  tables,  each  with  different 
numbers,  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  that  which  we  ourselves  rely  mostly 
on,  viz.  The  Geography  of  America,  as  being,  we  think  the  latest,  care- 
fully giving  his  authorities,  and  we  have  seen  already,  that  it  quoted 
Reports  of  Indian  Commissioners.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  notes  of 
interrogation  at  some  parts  on  the  Indian  Population  Table  in  1838, 
which  we  gave  from  Mc  Culloch,  that  we  can  still  only  approacli  the 
truth,  as  to  numbers  of  tribes,  or  langiuiges  of  them. 
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As  we  promised,  on  tija  outset,  to  compare  and  contrast  our  author's 
opinions  on  Indian  languages^  we  have,  with  the  conclusions  come 
t0'tiiy^  Where,  thought  it  our  duty  to  enter  more  ii)tc»  detail^  tli^R 
we  otherwise  should.  But  to  return  to  our  own  views ;  but  stop,  we 
will  merely  say  our  present  conjectures  : — We  guard  ourselves  by  using 
the  word  conjecture,  within  the  limits  of  our  present  small  information  ^ 
and  as  we  said  at  first,  believe  the  simplest  conclusion  the  most  natural, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

In  the  first  place,  we  consider  the  students  of  languages  expect  too 
rauciv  and  perhaps  refine  upon  imaginary  afiinities,  overstraining  the 
matter  of  having  some  roots  similar ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  Catlin, 
and  those  of  his  school,  concede  too  little ;  although  we  can  easily 
understand  how  repugnant  it  seems  to  their  comprehension,  to  assert 
afiinities,  that  their  very  senses  of  hearing  seem  to  deny. 

We  believe  from  what  we  have  already  shown,  that  their  appears  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  such  an  able  artist  as  Catlin,  and  such  a 
craniologist  as  Morton,  to  assume  the  Indians  of  one  family,  independent 
of  language. 

The  difliculties  of  difference  of  language  may  be  partly  thus  met : — 

If  we  only  look  at  that  state  of  society  as  ably  depicted  in  our  author's 
recitation  of  the  story  of  Wongutap,  and  refiect  that  with  such  wild 
passions  afloat,  and  no  laws  to  avenge  them  of  real  or  supposed  injuries, 
our  surprise  must  cease  at  their  breaking  up  into  endless  feuds,  and 
dividing  into  separate  tribes ;  besides  dire  hatreds  bequeathed  to  their 
posterity,  thus  tending  to  keep  up  the  separation. 

Although  Catlin  speaks  poetically  of  pebbles  rounding  by  rubbing, 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  work  goes  to  show  the  desperate  hatreds  of 
tribes  to  each  other,  and  isolation  consequent  thereon.  We  have  seen 
Indian  separation  ;  let  us  strive  to  bring  our  meaning  home  to  British  ; 
let  us  imagine  three  generations  of  the  noblest  family  in  England, 
neglected  in  education  for  that  period  of  time ;  why,  the  descendant 
of  the  second  generation  may,  perhaps,  reach  as  high  as  stable-boys, 
jockeys,  or  dealers  in  horse-flesh ;  and  perhaps,  indeed,  most  likely,  the 
third  generation  not  fit  for  tinkers,  the  said  tinkers  being  useful,  they 
incumbrances  ;  now  let  us  send  these  almost  animal  plants  to  new  and 
waste  land,  with  nothing  to  support  them  but  what  they  must  owe  to 
their  bodily  exertion.  Is  itdifiiculLto  imagine  their  forgetfulness  of 
art  and  its  terms,  or  their  necessities  driving  to  new  inventions,  which 
necessarily  produce  new  names  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FREE-MASONS  OF  THE^  CHURCH, 

PO»  THE  RECOVERV  A^D  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARCHITECTURJg^ 
(WARWICK-HOUSE.) 

We  attended  the  Third  Chapter  of  this  Institution,  held  January  10,' 
when  great  advance  was  made,  and  the  following  gentlemen  weref 
elected  as  members  :  — 

Thomas  Hudson  Turner,  Esq.  as  "  Professor  of  Heraldry." 

Mr.  E.  Cresy,  jun.  as  "  one  of  the  Collectors  and  Designers  of  Monu- 
mental Brasses." 

John  William  Griffith,  Esq.  Architect,  **  Fellow  and  Auditor." 

James  Collie,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  Architect,  "  Honorary  Fellow,  and 
also  Correspondent  Delineator  for  Scotland." 

Samuel  Ware,  Esq.  Author  of  the  celebrated  tracts  on  Vaults  and 
Arches,  as  "  Contributing  Fellow." 

James  Wilson,  Esq.  F.S.A.  as  "  Fellow  and  Correspondent  Delineator 
for  the  County  of  Somerset." 

Henry  Ashton,  Esq.  as  "  Honorary  Fellow." 

George  Porter,  Esq.  as  *'  Fellow  and  Auditor." 

William  Conrade  Lochner,  Esq.  F.I.B.A.  as  "Fellow  and  Auditor." 

David  Sands,  Esq.  as  "  Fellow." 

Mr.  John  Archer,  "Monumental  Brassier." 

William  Bland,  Esq.  Author  of  the  excellent  work  on  Arofeery,  deduced 
from  experiment,  as  "  Honorary  Fellow." 

George  Pearce  Pocock,  Esq.  Solicitor,  as  "  Lay-Fellow  and  Auditor." 

Alfred  Fowler,  of  Datchet,  Esq.  as  "Lay-Fellow."  i^vv^i   hj 

Rev.  Frederick  Pearce  Pocock,  B.A.  as  "Honorary  FelloW|>^ti(di;d]AO 
one  of  the  Chaplains."  -, .?  /mi-i.-jr 

William  Wallen,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Architect,  as  "  Fellow  and  Correspond- 
ent Delineator  for  the  County  of  York." 

This  College  lias  already  attached  to  it  most  of  the  scientific  Eng- 
lish authors  and  graphists  of  eminence. 
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REVIEWS   OF   NEW  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Art.  I. — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  in  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Sulphur, 

during  the  Years  1836 — 1842;  including  Details  of  the  Naval  Operations  in  China, 

from  December  1840,  to  November  1841.     Published  under  the  authority  of  the 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  By  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  R.N. 

2  vols.  8vo,,  pp.  474—387. 

Altopetlier  an  extraordinary  and  important  book,  teeming  with  information, 
much  of  which  had  never  before  been  given  to  the  public.  A  voyage  round  the 
world,  in  our  days,  attracts  little  more  attention  than  a  trip  to  Gravesend,  and  for 
this  reason  is  seldom  recorded.  We  have  here,  not  merely  a  nautical  journal,  but 
a  well-drawn-up  account  of  an  exploring  course,  commencing  at  Chagres,  and 
proceeding  overland  to  Panama,  whence  the  Sulphur  sails  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands — thence  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America — thence  down  the  whole  line 
of  the  western  coast — thence  to  several  groups  in  the  Pacific — thence  to  the 
eastern  archipelago — thence  to  China,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  butchery  of  the 
Chinese,  whose  cruelty,  however,  (the  usual  concomitant  of  imbecility  and  cow- 
ardice,) greatly  diminishes  our  commiseration  for  their  calamities.  The  voyage 
was  mairdy  undertaken  with  scientific  views,  many  of  which  have  been  ably 
carried  into  effect,  and  are  well  narrated  by  the  author.  It  is  singular,  that  the 
mode  of  determining  the  longitude  by  means  of  rockets,  as  proposed  by  Whiston, 
has  been  attempted  in  this  expedition  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  This  will  pro- 
bably recall  to  the  reader's  mind  the  beastly  lampoon  of  Swift,  beginning — 

"  The  longitude  mist  on  by  wicked  Will  Whiston, 
And  not  better  hit  on  by  young  Master  Ditton." 

In  the  form  of  an  appendix,  is  a  valuable  treatise  of  136  pages  on  the  geography 
of  vegetables,  by  Mr,  Hinds,  surgeon  to  the  expedition.  The  work  is  altogether 
a  proud  and^valuable  record,  and  an  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
attained  by  this  nation,  and  which  probably  has,  under  Providence,  been  the  great 
cause  of  the  unparalleled  grandeur  and  power  which  it  has  attained.  The  printing, 
paper,  and  numerous  excellent  engravings,  are  in  good  keeping  with  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  work. 


Art.  II. —  The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.    By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq., 
author  of  "  India,  its  State  and  Prospects."  8to.  London :  Allen  &  Co.,  1843. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  few  subjects  are  more  important  than  thi«,  and 
certainly  it  has  not  hitherto  been  undertaken  by  so  able  a  hand.  The  most  cursory 
examination  will  show  that  the  author  has  brought  to  the  work  a  well-stored 
mind,  under  the  influence  of  a  sound  judgment  and  correct  and  delicate  taster 
and  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  at  once  perceive  that  he  has 
had  no  usual  means  of  acquiring  information,  and  has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting 
his  materials,  and  has  methodized  and  brought  them  forward  with  consummate 
skill.     His  style,  also,  is  a  happy  medium  between  the  dry  compilations  of  Orme 
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and  Mill,  aiid  the  indation  which  seems  to  have  infected  so  many  of  those  who 
have  treated  of  Oriental  suj)jects. — We  open  the  book  at  random,  and  happen  on 
a  passage  yv^hich  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ordinary  tenor  of  the 
work,  and  one  which  shows  it  to  be  not  unworthy  of  a  high  position  in  our  native 
literature — 

"  It  has  been  seen  that,  from  a  feeble  and  obscure  association  of  traders,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  become  the  lords  of  a  vast  territory,  and  the  dominant 
power  in  the  field  of  Indian  politics.  They  had  attained  this  high  position  under  the  license  of 
the  British  Crown  ;  but  beyond  this,  their  obligations  to  the  government  of  their  country  were 
few.  It  was  to  the  talents  and  intrepidity  of  their  own  servants  that  they  were  indebted  for  the 
commanding  situation  which  they  held ;  and  the  extraordinary  ability  displayed  by  men  educated 
upon  ordinary  principles  and  taken  from  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  may  be  received  as  evidence 
that  the  native  vigour  of  the  English  character  will  manifest  itself  under  any  circumstances  which 
afford  room  for  its  display." 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Thornton  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Adam  Smith, 
but  modifies  his  praise  by  observing  (p.  210) — "  With  respect  to  the  apothegms 
respecting  free-trade,  that  the  honour  of  their  discovery,  be  it  what  it  may,  does 
not  belong  to  Adam  Smith ;  they  had  been  enumerated  by  writers  who  long 
preceded  him."  Such  a  remark  is  luinecessary,  as  it  is  universally  known  that 
Smith  was  little  more  than  the  mouthpiece  through  which  the  opinions  of  Quernay, 
and  his  fellows,  sounded  with  a  mighty  voice  through  the  civilized  world.  He  then 
proceeds — "  The  principles  themselves  lying  at  the  very  surface  of  inquiry,  little 
honour  can  be  gained  by  their  discovery."  Might  not  the  same  remark  occur  to  a 
student  of  the  present  day  respecting  the  law  of  gravitation  ?  How  often  is  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  Columbus  making  the  egg  stand  on  end?  The  truth  is, 
that  Smith  was  a  mere  theorist,  and,  like  most  of  his  class,  prone  to  paradox ; 
still,  his  memory  will  always  be  cherished  by  those  friendly  to  the  best  interests 
of  humanity,  as  one  who  with  great  vehemence  and  efficiency  has  inculcated  the 
truths  which,  first  disclosed  at  that  time,  have  in  our  own  produced  such  great  bene- 
ficial changes  throughout  the  civilized  world. — These  remarks  on  the  character 
and  influence  of  Smith,  lead  the  author  into  speculations  on  the  importance  of  the 
opinions  of  the  youthful  portion  of  the  community,  alike  admirable  for  their 
good  sense  and  the  eloquence  wdtb  which  they  are  propounded — 

"While  the  promulgation  of  these  doctrines  was  confined  to  the  moral-philosophy  class  at 
Glasgow,  those  who  were  hostile  to  them  might  suppose  that  there  was  little  cause  for  alarm. 
But  they  ought  to  have  recollected  that  these  opinion^  were  propounded  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
commercial  city,  by  a  man  of  acknowledged  talent,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  young 
men  annually  quitted  the  university  imbued  with  the  principles  of  their  teacher.  The  last  fact 
was  especially  important.  No  error  can  be  more  fatal  than  to  disregard  what  are  contemptuously 
called  the  opinions  of  boys.  It  is  true  that  the  real  value  of  such  opinions  is  small — they  are  the 
result  of  circumstances— they  are  taken  up  on  trust,  without  any  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and 
at  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  judgment  is  altogether  unformed ;  but  they  enable  us  to  cast  the 
horoscope  of  the  coming  age :  from  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  present  generation  are  to  be 
traced  the  spirit  and  destiny  of  the  nest." 

The  great  mass  of  readers  will  no  doubt  complain  of  the  want  of  references  in 
Mr.  Thornton — though  we,  from  peculiar  means  of  information,  are  aware  of  the 
industry  with  which  he  has  consulted  authorities,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  brought  them  forward — still,  with  this  limitation,  the  work  will  generally  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature  and  our  stores  of  knowledge. 
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Art.  111. — Practical  Mercantile  Correspondence.     By  William  Anderson.     l2ino« 
London  :  Wilson.  1843.  n^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  works  which  has  appeared  in  the  present  age,  so 
pregnant  in  undertakings  aiming  at  utility.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  the  first  of 
commercial  countries,  no  work  should  have  hitherto  appeared  as  a  guide  on  the 
difficult  subject  of  commercial  letter-writing.  The  one  here  announced,  however, 
admirably  fills  up  the  void.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  some  preliminary 
observations,  valuable  to  those  desirous  of  initiation  in  mercantile  correspondence ; 
these  are  followed  by  three  hundred  and  nine  models  of  letters,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  the  numerous  forms  required  in  transacting  business.  The  work 
concludes  with  an  Appendix  of  mercantile  technicalities,  which  maybe  considered 
a  brief  but  excellent  dictionary  of  commerce ;  and  a  copious  and  accurate  analytical 
index  affords  easy  reference  to  every  subject. — It  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  merit 
of  this  little  volume,  that  it  has  been  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe. 


Art.  IV.  — Sutler's  Emigrants'  Hand-Booh  of  Facts.      London :    N.   H.  Cotes, 
Cheapside  ; — Glasgow :  M'Phun. 

Impartiality,  brevity,  and  utility  are  the  characteristics  of  this  little  manual  for 
emigrants.  Sworn  to  obey  the  bidding  of  no  master,  the  compiler  has  laid  our 
whole  colonial  empire  before  the  inquirer  in  search  of  a  new  country,  and  left 
him  "  where  to  choose ;"  not,  however,  without  first  supplying  every  informa- 
tion necessary  to  guide  him  in  the  selection. — The  author  seems  to  think  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  recommended  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  land  of 
emigration  in  preference  to  Canada-  in  this  he  is  mistaken ;  the  opinions  of 
that  experienced  traveller  and  philanthropist  upon  the  capabilities  of  Canada  will 
be  found  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  volume,  and  the  caution  against  intemper- 
ance, which  he  has  introduced  in  his  advice  to  emigrants  just  landed  in  the  United 
States,  does  not  apply  exclusively  to  that  country ;  it  is,  unhappily,  too  applicable  to 
all  civilized  communities,  and  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
humbler  classes.  Mr.  Butler's  Hand- Book  is,  however,  the  most  careful,  just,  and 
elaborate  compilation,  both  for  the  migrating  and  migrated,  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Its  disconnection  with  any  association  or  interest,  is  one  of  its  chiefest  recom- 
mendations. The  author  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in 
Australia,  Polynesia,  and  Southern  Asia  generally,  adding  an  appendix,  with  new 
information  to  each  edition  of  his  valuable  book.  He  is  quite  right  in  believing 
that  the  Falkland  Islands  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  colonized  without  delay.  We 
have  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  British  navy  now  before  us,  all 
favourable,  not  passively,  but  emphatically,  to  the  settling  of  those  pivots  on  which 
the  navigation  of  the  Southern  Seas  seems  to  turn. 


Art.  V. — A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 
Liskeard :  J.  Hill. 
This  very  clever  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  private  distribution , 
but  the  course  of  events  having  gone  on  precisely  in  the  direction  which  it  prophesies, 
although  we  had  passed  it  by  as  not  particularly  suited  to  our  pages,  we  now 
gladly  return  to  its  warnings  and  advice.  The  condition  of  our  poor  is  very  mate- 
terially  connected  with  proper  and  efficient  colonization,  for,  since  the  pauper 
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cfaildren  are  placed  under  legislative  control,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  goveriuneitt 
so  to  train  those  children,  that  they  may  be  well  qualified  to  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood, and  form  an  industrious  moral  people  in  our  distant  colonial  possessions. 
This,  however,  by  the  way. — Now,  as  to  the  able  Remarks  before  us  :  commencing 
with  the  origin  of  Poor  laws,  the  Statute  of  Labour,  the  writer  takes  a  succinct 
review  of  the  different  enactments  passed  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  from  all  which  it  appears,  that  the  aristocracy  have  uniformly  exhibited  the 
greatest  regard  for  the  aged,  destitute,  and  infirm,  but  the  utmost  hostility  to  able- 
bodied  beggars  or  sturdy  vagabonds ;  that  the  voluntary  principle  had  been  tried  often 
and  in  vain,  and  led  only  to  the  taxing  of  the  benevolent,  and  exemption  of  the 
worst  part  of  society  from  their  share  of  the  public  burden.  Another  conclusion 
to  which  both  the  author  and  his  readers  must  infallibly  come,  is,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  has  undergone  a  gradual  amelioration  from  the  period  when  slave- 
service  was  exchanged  for  free-labour,  to  the  introduction  of  the  present  Poor  Laws' 
Amendment  Act.  The  amount  of  poors'-rates,  nearly  eight  millions,  at  length 
(in  1818)  having  alarmed  the  government,  a  Commission  of  Inquiiy  was  appointed, 
and,  although  we  have  never  considered  their  labours  of  the  slightest  value,  further 
than  confirming  the  commonly-received  belief,  that  the  Act  of  the  43d  Elizabeth 
was  badly  administered,  and  that  the  bastardy-clauses  required  amendment ;  yet, 
our  author  thinks  this  document  valuable — (1),  from  the  facility  which  the  Com- 
missioners possessed  of  obtaining  information  ;  (2),  from  their  indefatigable  exer- 
tions ;  (3),  from  the  importance  of  their  inferences  ;  and  (4),  from  the  light  they 
threw  on  every  part  of  the  subject.  We  concede  all  this  merit;  yet  persevere  in  think- 
ing, that  if  it  were  not  legislative  etiquette  to  issue  such  commissions,  an  individual, 
possessed  of  the  author's  knowledge  of  common  law,  equal  talents  and  informa- 
tion, and  the  same  calm  judgment,  would  have  produced  a  Report  more  practically 
beneficial. — After  all,  the  main  question  is,  "  Have  the  poor — that  is,  the  aged, 
helpless,  and  infirm — been  better  provided  for  imder  the  Amendment  than  the 
Law  of  Elizabeth,  and  at  a  less  expense  to  the  nation  ?"  The  statements  of  the 
"  Remarks "  show  that  the  reduction  in  the  rates — when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
abuses  no  longer  exist — is  either  nothing  or  insignificant ;  while  reprehensible 
severity  is  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  recent  act.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  document  written  with  a  more  admirable  spirit  of  impartiality 
than  these  Remarks,  and  as  the  writer  possesses,  evidently,  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  with  clear  powers  of  explanation,  we  recommend  those  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  to  peruse  its  pages  with  attention. 
We  have  only  space  to  add  a  single  extract,  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  recapitulation, 
in  which  there  is  abundant  matter  for  renewed  investigation  and  amendment — 

"  Besides  the  points  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  previous  remarks,  tliere  are  other 
questions  in  connexion  with  the  Poor  Law,  of  great  importance.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
extraordinary  powers  vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  necessity  of  retaining  so  large  a 
number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  after  all  the  Unions  are  formed,  and  brought  into  a  perfect 
■tate  of  working ;  the  Settlement  Law,  the  Bastardy  Law,  the  Law  of  Parish  Rating,  and  the 
education,  apprenticing,  and  disposal  of  pauper  children.  With  regard  to  the  'Settlement  Law 
one  remark  may  be  made,  that  the  late  act,  combined  with  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  instead  of  facilitating  the  process  by  which  the  Law  of  Settlement  is  enforced,  will 
have  the  effect  of  indirectly  repealing  the  law,  by  rendering  it  nearly  impracticable  to  make  orders 
of  removal  which  shall  be  exempt  from  grounds  of  appeal.". 
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Akt.  VI. — New  Zealand  Porlfolio.  Conducted  by  H.  S.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     London :   Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1843. 

The  last  and  concluding  number  of  a  well-conducted  series  of  essays  on  a 
subject  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  This  colony,  though  so  recently  planted, 
now,  in  addition  to  the  natives,  contains  ten  thousand  European  colonists,  who, 
as  their  advocate  observes  (p.  vi.),  "are  pursuing  the  right  and  prudent  course,'* 
and  entering  on  a  career  of  much  prosperity,  exempt  from  the  turbulence  so  often 
injurious  to  those  infant  offsets  from  the  parent-state. — At  the  conclusion  is  an 
announcement  of  a  new  volume  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  and  the  statement 
of  the  proposed  topics  to  be  handled  in  it,  give  a  fair  promise  of  the  continuance 
of  the  well-merited  popularity  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 


Art.  VII. —  WaverUy  Novels.  (Abbotsford  Edition.)     London,  Houlston  and 
Stoneman  ;  Edinburgh,  Cadell.   Vol.  II. 

Equally  splendid  in  illustrations  and  accessaries  of  every  kind,  with  the  pre- 
vious volume,  the  present  possesses,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  thousands  of 
others,  more  attractions  than  any  of  those  that  are  still  to  appear,  since  it 
contains  the  immortal  tale  of  Old  Mortality.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  natural, 
affecting,  and  even  spirit-stirring  of  all  Sir  Walter's  fictions.  In  this  his  lovers 
are  more  tender,  his  young  ladies  of  quality  less  stilted,  his  descriptions  of  scenery 
almost  unequalled."  These  few  remarks  are  not  now  needed,  nor  are  they  written 
with  premeditation ;  but  the  name  of  Old  Mortality  is  associated  with  such 
grateful  recollections,  that  it  is  impossible  to  check  the  involuntary  tribute  that 
hangs  on  the  lips  to  the  memory  of  its  matchless  author.  Eleven  splendid  en- 
gravings by  Miller,  Goodall,  Willmore,  and  Brandard,  after  the  designs  of  Stan- 
field,  and  others,  besides  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  woodcuts,  inimitably 
designed,  and  very  ably  executed,  lend  additional  grace,  value,  and  interest  to  the 
volume  before  us ;  and,  to  the  truth  of  each  and  every  of  the  scenes  they  repre- 
sent,  we  are  ourselves  prepared  to  give  the  confirmation  of  our  personal  evidence. 
The  admirers  of  Scott's  works  of  fiction  are  numerous,  and  in  many  lands,  yet  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  conviction,  that  there  is  not  one  amongst 
them,  whose  opportunities  of  possessing  this  edition  permits,  who  will  rest  satis- 
fied until  he  shall  have  availed  himself  of  them. 


Chinese  Collection.     Hyde- Park  Corner.  -     " 

This  is  one  of  those  rational  treats  that  may  be  enjoyed  a  hundred  and  a 
hundred  times,  not  only  without  the  feeling  that  we  have  lost  a  day,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  impression  of  improved  information.  At  this  period  of  our 
history,  no  subject  possesses  a  more  important  interest  amongst  us  than  the  habits 
of  the  Chinese  people ;  and  there  is  no  system  of  instruction  more  universally 
intelligible,  or  more  directly  profitable,  than  this  practical  kind  which  an  exhibition 
conveys.  Those  who  are  ambitious  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  this  primitive  people,  will  here  find  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
laudable  curiosity  ;  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  most  authentic  and  unquestion- 
able information,  as  to  the  natuie  of  such  materials  as  are  in  most  common  use, 
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in  their  clothing,  Stc.,  from  which  alone  any  true  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  description  of  article  likely  to  suit  the  newly-opened  markets  of  the  empire, 
will  here  be  enabled  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  feel  with  their  own  hands, 
the  dresses  and  furniture  of  various  ranks,  and  of  different  climates  in  Cathay 
Amusement  and  instruction  are  the  infallible  results,  in  every  instance,  of  a  visit 
to  this  splendid  Collection  ;  to  which,  in  individual  cases,  immediate  advantage 
is  not  unfrequently  added.  It  is  the  only  exhibition  in  London  constantly  open 
to  the  public  at  a  moderate  price,  to  which  we  can  repeat  our  visits  with  still 
increasing  admiration. 


TTie  Panorama  of  Edinburgh.     Leicester  Square. 

Mr.  Burford,  of  the  Panorama,  Leicester  Square,  has  lately  presented  the 
public  with  a  new  painting  of  a  very  popular  character,  and  possessing  high  merit 
as  a  work  of  art.  It  is  a  panoramic  view  of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and, 
certainly,  astonishingly  life-like  ;  so  vividly,  and  in  full  detail,  did  it  recall  "  Auld 
Reekie"  to  our  memory,  that  the  reminiscence  affected  us  (being  native,  and  to 
the  manner  born),  in  a  way  which,  though  "  all  unused  to  the  melting  mood,"  we 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  at  the  moment ;  regretting  the  while  that  a  white  kerchief 
did  not  form  part  of  our  costume.  The  design  for  this  panorama  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Burford,  from  the  top  of  the  Nelson  Monument,  and  encloses  all  the  promi- 
nent objects  of  Edinburgh,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  unfinished  piece  of 
architecture,  the  National  Monument,  vulgarly  known  by  the  ironical  appella- 
tion of  the  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  from  the  circumstance  that  the  ranges  of  naked 
pillars  forming  a  facade  with  an  odd  lateral  termination,  now  standing,  and,  alto- 
gether, looking  very  like  a  modern  imitation  of  an  ancient  ruin — is  all  that  Scotch 
art,  taste,  and  siller  have  done  towards  the  monumentalizing  the  advance  in  civi- 
lization Scotland  has  attained.  Mr.  Burford,  in  choosing  the  Nelson  pillar  for 
his  coup  daeil,  selected  a  spot  from  which  he  could  best  command  the  city.  Both 
the  old  town  and  the  new  are  comprehended  in  the  view.  The  position  of  Edin- 
burgh, standing,  as  it  does,  on  three  hills  running  parallel  from  the  east,  may  be 
well  understood  by  any  visitor  to  the  Panorama.  The  old  castle,  frowning  down 
from  its  rocky  basement  200  feet  high,  forms  one  of  thepoints  d'appui  of  the  paint- 
ing. Salisbury  Craigs  and  Arthur's  Seat,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  are  also  stri- 
king objects.  The  noble  Estuary  of  the  Forth,  with  Grantham  Pier  in  the  distance, 
affords  the  eye  a  picturesque  marine  view  ;  but  we  must  here  for  a  moment  stop 
the  note  of  praise,  for  we  cannot  compliment  the  indefinable  patches  of  red  paint, 
in  Prince's  Street,  intended  to  represent  the  entre  of  the  queen  and  royal  caval- 
cade. We  are  satisfied  that  any  person  might  distinctly  see  from  the  elevation  of 
Nelson's  Monument  even  the  carbuncled  proboscis  of  a  Jehu  Royal  ;  wherefore 
then,  did  not  our  artist  depict  his  objects,  inanimate  and  animate,  a  little  plainer 
on  his  canvass  than  is  the  case  ?  nor  did  we  exactly  like  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
panorama  on  the  day  we  attended.  Allowing  its  general  excellence,  conceding, 
in  fact,  that  all  that  confusion  and  chaos  of  brick  and  mortar  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  one  or  two  extant  panoramic  views  of  the  great  metropolis,  and 
which  made  us  imagine  that  the  artist,  like  Asmodeus,  had  been  making  his 
observations  down  the  chimney-pots,  has  l)een  avoided,  yet  we  conceive  that 
there  is  too  much  of  a  newness  about  nearly  everything  in  the  painting.     Instead 
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of  a  light  Chesterfield  drab,  which  the  city  wears,  there  wants  a  darker  "  Upper 
Benjamin"  to  supply  the  appropriate  shading,  and  to  make  the  town  look  more 
like  itself.  But  the  faults  we  have  pointed  out,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
peoaliar  construction  of  a  panorama,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  palliated  on  principles 
of  art;  we  end,  therefore,  as  we  began,  by  giving  in  our  entire  approval  of  Mfs - 
Burford's  last  work.  .noft  aigtio 

-  id) 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

Falkland  Islands,  26  October,  1842. 

Sir, — Being  fully  aware  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  correct  information 
of  the  progress  of  the  colonies,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following 
account  of  the  state  of  these  islands  for  your  valuable  Magazine. 

The  government  internal  surveys  and  allotments  are  well  advanced ;  several 
town  and  rural  sections  have  been  sold  to  the  residents,  at  ^£100  per  acre  for  the 
former,  and  12s.  per  acre  for  the  latter. — The  Governor,  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Moody, 
Royal  Engineers,  has  been  very  busy  in  framing  and  issuing  colonial  enactments, 
a  few  of  which  are  as  follows  : — A  porte  d'arme,  ^t'l  per  annum;  storekeeper's 
license,  £5  per  annum  ;  duty  on  spirits  at  landing,  20s.  per  gallon,  (a  rate  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  colonial  history,  or  in  the  civilized  world,  save  upon 
brandy  in  England,)  which  must  preclude  the  supplying  of  calling-vessels ;  al- 
though there  need  not  be  many  expected,  as  it  is  contemplated  forthwith  to  estab- 
lish port  and  harbour  dues,  for  this  intended  port  of  refuge,  which  can  be  entered 
without  pilot  or  assistance  of  any  kind,  by  day  and  by  night — the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  existing  here  of  such  perpetual  bright  and  calm  nights,  as  are  un- 
known elsewhere  ! 

A  government  bailiff  is  appointed  at  ^6150,  to  take  care,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  British  settlers  do  not  catch  a  wild  hog  or  a  wild  calf,  without  paying 
£2.  lOs.  for  such  ;  although  we  are  over-run  by  them,  and  whilst  the  Yankees 
regularly  catch  and  carry  away,  free,  whole  cargoes  annually  1  Would  it  not  be 
far  more  consistent,  if  the  government  would  raise  the  revenue  they  require  for 
their  expenses  by  taxing  the  bipeds  of  the  like  class  at  home  ? 

The  fur-seal,  whale,  and  sea-elephant  trades  here,  might  be  a  means  of  great 
inducement  and  benefit  to  settlers,  as  well  as  creating  a  coasting  population,  if 
these  sources  were  properly  managed,  by  the  government  protecting  them  during 
the  breeding  season,  and  granting  licenses,  of  ^5  or  £\0  per  annum,  to  all 
settlers,  to  catch  during  the  proper  period  only.  But  at  present,  the  best  of 
them,  viz.  the  fur-seal,  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  formerly  a  seaman 
in  her  Majesty's  service,  who  possesses  the  exclusive  right  (for  only  ^680  per 
annum),  over  all  the  best  rookeries,  and,  having  realized  a  large  sum  of  money,  is 
now  the  proprietor  of  two  schooners,  &c.  The  South  American  sheep,  which 
were  presented  to  the  government  by  an  English  gentleman  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
have  been  purchased  from  the  governor  at  50s.  each,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitington, 
resident  here.  This  gentleman  has  a  flock  consisting  partly  of  English,  American, 
and  cross-breeds,  which  thrive  amazingly. 
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The  purchasers  of  land,  &c.  are  compelled  to  pay  down  in  ca)>b,  and  no  labour 
supplied  them  thereon.  The  absence  of  labourers  is  causing  the  governor  to 
offer  very  high  wages,  which,  I  much  fear,  will  induce  discontent,  if  not  the  deser- 
tion of  servants  brought  out  at  private  expense.  You  will  thus  perceive,  that  th». 
colonists  here  are  likely  to  be  well  fleeced,  it  is  said,  and  I  believe,  to  be  byo 
orders  from  home ;  kind  and  clever  fellows  there— but  what  are  the  Falkland' 
Islands'  Association  about,  not  to  look  to  these  matters  ;  do  they  want  to  drive 
the  passing  vessels  and  people  elsewhere  7^^^^^-=^ 

We  have  recently  had  the  arrival  from  England  of  a  beautiful  schooner,  called 
the  "  Princess  Royal,"  of  about  130  tons,  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Whitington,  with 
emigrants  and  general  cargo,  amongst  which  is  a  large  quantity  of  liquids,  so  that 
these  enterprising  gentlemen  are  again  let  in  for  a  nice  thing.  They  sufl!"ered  most 
dreadfully  here  last  year,  by  the  incredible  conduct  of  two  villains  called  mer- 
chant captains.  I  see  by  the  English  papers  that  one  has  been  transported,  but 
why  not  the  other,  whom  I  think  was  the  worse  rascal  of  the  two  ? 

It  is  bruited  that  Mr.  W.  has  some  plan  of  operations  for  the  opposite  coast — 
the  "  Princess  Royal "  is  going  there  to  locate  a  Mr.  Gardiner  and  his  wife,  with 
some  attendants,  &c. 

The  "Erebus"  and  the  "Terror"  surveying  ships,  have  wintered,  and  are 
refitting,  again  to  proceed  for  further  exploring  to  the  southward. 

The  British  steamer  "  Salamander"  is  hourly  expected  here  from  Rio;  and 
we  have  plenty  of  coal. 

I  will  write  you  more  fully  by  next  opportunity,  but  the  vessel  which  carries 
this  (a  JBuenos-At/rean  schooner,  chartered  by  the  governor')  is  under  way,  being 
suddenly  despatched  for  materials  from  Rio,  a  week  sooner  than  was  intimated. 

Yours,  &c. 
M.  R. 

CORRECTED  SPEECH  OF  RUNGO  BAPOJEE. 

RESIDENT     AGENT    OF    THE    DEPOSED   RAJA    OF   SATTARA,    AT   A    LATE    MEETING   OF 
THE   PROPRIETARY   AT   THE   INDIAN   HOUSE. 

Rungo  Bapojee,  the  Raja's  Vakeel,  addressed  the  Court  in  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guage ;  the  substance  of  his  observations  was  interpreted  to  the  Court  by 
Captain  Cogan. 

He  said,  the  Translations  of  the  Depositions  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman,  had 
been  made  by  him  in  this  country  under  great  difficulty ;  those  depositions  never 
had  been  represented  as  full  translations  ;  they  were  given  to  Mr.  Thompson  by 
him  as  abbreviations,  (which  they  are,)  and  that  gentleman  distinctly  called  them 
so,  in  his  able  address  to  the  Court ;  if  therefore  any  blame  be  attributable  on 
that  subject,  he  (Rungo  Bapojee)  was  the  person  to  blame,  not  Mr.  Thompson. 

But  he  would  ask  the  Honourable  Chairman,  how  it  was  that,  these  papers 
(given  by  the  Maharaja  to  Sir  James  Camac ;  and  so  clearly  exposing  the  conduct 
of  those,  who  had  conspired  against  His  Highness)  should  have  been  withheld 
by  the  Bombay  Government,  from  the  authorities  in  this  country,  until  they  were 
called  forth  to  aid  in  an  attempt  to  throw  doubt,  and  discredit,  upon  the  asser- 
tions of  a  Gentleman,  who  bad  so  ably  exposed  the  conduct  of  the  Maharaja's 
persecutors  ;  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  authorities  in  India,  to  send  all  the  papers 
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connected  with  the  case  for  the  information  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  if  so,  why 
were  these  papers  concealed?  (great  applause.) 

The  people  of  India,  had  always  been  led  to  believe,  that  justice  would  be 
found  in  England ;  it  was  under  this  conviction,  His  Highness  had  sent  him 
(Rungo  Bapojee)  and  others  to  this  country,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  an 
inquiry  would  be  ordered,  and  that  all  the  sacrifices  he  (the  Raja)  had  made,  in 
support  of  his  innocence,  would  be  duly  appreciated,  and  that  he  would  ultimately 
obtain  his  rights  :  but  how  different  had  been  his  (Rungo  Bapojee's)  experience, 
for  he  not  only  suflFered  from  neglect,  but  positive  incivility,  from  those  authori- 
ties, whose  duties  he  understood,  was  to  listen  patiently,  and  redress  well-founded 
grievances  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  of  the  people  of  India,  (hear,  hear. ) 
He  (Rungo  Bapojee)  could  not  get  answers  from  the  Honourable  Directors,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bar;  but  he  yet  trusted,  if  their  hearts  were  not  made  of 
stone,  they  would  institute  a  fair  inquiry ;  and  then  say  who  was  right  and  who 
was  wrong,  (great  applause.)  If  inquiry  be  not  instituted,  in  that  case,  to  whom 
could  the  princes  and  people  of  India  apply  for  redress  ?  (hear,  hear,  hear.) 

It  had  been  said,  the  Honourable  Company  had  no  object  in  deposing  the  Raja, 
he  (Rungo  Bapojee)  did  not  wish  to  attribute  any  motive  to  that  unjust  act;  but 
certainly  they  had  been  gainers  ;  for  by  the  Treaty  they  had  made  with  the  pre- 
sent Raja,  they  had  taken  from  him  nearly  all  the  Jagheers,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Sattara  State,  (hear,  hear) ;  and  Sir  James  Carnac  suggests  (by 
his  minutes  dethroning  the  Raja)  that  when  the  present  Raja  dies,  the  whole  of 
the  Sattara  Dominions  should  lapse  to  the  British  Government,  (hear,  hear.) 

He  (Rungo  Bapojee)  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  India,  informing 
him  that,  the  present  Raja  was  in  a  dangerous  state  of  health  ;  and  that  he  had 
applied  for  an  adoption.  He  (Rungo  Bapojee)  trusted  that  would  not  be  per- 
mitted, till  after  his  injured  Master,  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  proving  his  inno- 
cence, (hear,  hear.)  He  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government 
towards  Dost  Mahomed ;  who  had  destroyed  their  armies,  and  had  caused  them 
to  expend  so  much  of  their  treasures ;  they  had  pensioned  the  Dost !  whose 
family  had  no  pretensions  with  that  of  the  Raja's  of  Sattara,  on  three  Lacs  of 
Rupees,  from  their  own  Revenues  ;  whilst  his  unfortunate  Master,  who  through 
the  whole  period  of  his  Government,  had  faithfully  cultivated  their  friendship,  had 
been  banished  and  exiled,  without  a  hearing,  on  one-third  the  income  of  Dost 
Mahomed  ;  and  that  income  taken  from  the  revenue  of  the  Government  of  which 
he  (the  Raja)  was  the  rightful  Sovereign,  (hear,  hear,  hear.) 

Such  proceedings  towards  the  people  of  India,  would  greatly  injure  the  British 
Character,  and  convince  the  people  of  that  Country,  that  no  justice  was  to  be 
expected  from  this,  (hear,  hear,  hear.) 

All  he  asked  for  was  justice,  and  that,  that  justice,  should  be  given  after  a  full 
and  fair  inquiry,  (hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

The  Vakeel  sat  down  amidst  much  applause. 
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INDIA. 

By  the  monthly  overland  mail  which 
reached  London  on  the  11th  of  March, 
we  have  letters  and  papers  from  Bombay 
to  the  3rd  of  February. 

The  attention  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  directed  toward  its  finances. 
The  extra  company  added  last  year  to 
each  Indian  regiment  has  been  ordered 
to  be  abolished,  and  the  men  are  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  army,  whereby  a 
diminution  of  18,000  men  will  be 
effected,  and  a  consequent  saving  of 
expenditure  will  accrue.  The  five  per 
cent  loan  has  been  closed.  The  pros- 
pects of  India  are  considered  as  satis- 
factory, and  attention  is  now  directed 
towards  its  internal  improvement.  An 
act  has  been  proposed  in  the  Legislative 
Council  which  tends  to  put  a  final  stop 
to  all  descriptions  of  slavery  in  its 
extensive  districts. 

The  Indian  newspapers  have  been 
busily  employed  in  abuse  of  Lord 
EUenborough.  The  gates  of  Soninauth 
have  become  notorious  from  tiie  fact 
that  all  sought  to  deride  the  pageantry 
of  the  procession  to  that  temple,  calling 
it  either  an  absurdity  or  an  irreligious 
act,  although  few  or  none  had  examined 
closely  into  the  state  either  of  the  temple 
itself,  or  of  the  Hindoo  feelings  on  the 
•subject.  The  assembling  of  an  army  of 
reserve  on  the  Sutlej,  although  mani- 
festly an  arrangement  for  the  double 
purpose  of  securing  the  retreat  from 
Cabul,  and  of  obliging  Khere  Singh, 
the  ruler  of  the  Punjaub,  to  enter  into 
some  specific  terms  of  advantage  to  the 
British  Government,  has  formed  another 
topic  of  criticism.  The  festivities  at 
Ferozepore,  given  in  honour  of  the 
victorious  armies,  have  also  been 
ridiculed  by  some.  The  Governor- 
General  has  most  effectually  done  his 
duty,  particularly  by  establishing  peace 
in  India,  and  on  its  confines.  Shere 
Singh  is  about  to  send  valuable  presents 
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to  the  British  Sovereign,  in  token  of 
his  friendly  disposition. 

The  courts-martial  held  on  Colonel 
Palmer  for  the  surrender  of  Ghuznee, 
and  on  Captains  Anderson,  Troup, 
Boyd,  Eyre,  and  Waller,  have  termi- 
nated in  the  acquittal  of  those  officers 
from  the  charges  brought  against  them 
for  certain  acts  during  the  last  cam- 
paign in  Affghanistan.  The  investiga- 
tion into  the  conduct  of  General  Shelton 
and  of  Major  Pottinger  was  still  going 
forward. 

Bombay.  —  The  intrigues  of  some 
natives  at  Bombay,  alluded  to  last 
month,  and  which  would  have  con- 
tributed much  to  deteriorate  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Bombay  Government, 
have  been  fully  discovered,  and  are 
thoroughly  neutralized.  The  case  of 
the  Belvedere,  burnt  lately  near  Singa- 
pore, is  likely  to  come  under  investi- 
gation on  a  trial  for  arson  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Escombe,  the  active  and  in- 
telligent Postmaster-General,  has  been 
appointed  a  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  place,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Pringle,  appointed  Revenue  Com* 
missioner. 

The  present  Rajah  of  Sattara,  who 
has  no  children,  was  near  dying  of  a 
fever,  but  has  recovered. 

During  the  past  month  our  market 
for  imports  has  exhibited  an  active 
appearance,  and  although  the  trans- 
actions have  not  been  so  extensive  as 
in  the  previous  month,  a  large  trade 
has,  upon  the  whole,  been  done,  and 
better  prices  have  in  some  instances 
been  paid. 

Madras.  —  Lord  Elphinstone,  the 
ex-governor  of  Rladras,  had  proceeded 
to  Europe  on  board  the  Hindostan  from 
Ceylon.  Mr.  Henry  Chamier  has  been 
sworn  in  a  member  of  Council  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  Lushington,  who  had  retired. 

Cabui,.  — Nothing  certain  appears  to 
have  been  known  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Cabul. 
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BooNDRLKDN'D  IS  described  as  quiet : 
its  tranquillity  will  be  effectually  sup* 
purted  by  the  force  of  14,000  troops 
lately  sent  thither  for  the  purpose. 

SciNDE. — The  intelligence  from 
Scinde  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Ameers, 
whose  doubtful  policy  and  intriguing 
conduct  had  during  some  weeks  kept 
up  the  alternation  of  war  and  peace, 
have  been  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  Major  Outran),  with  whom  they  are 
all  personally  acquainted,  to  enter  into 
terms,  which  will,  it  is  expected,  esta- 
blish a  system  of  good  intelligence 
between  them  and  the  Government  of 
India.  One  of  the  youths  of  their 
family  had  attempted,  by  flying  to  a 
fort  in  a  desert  district,  to  balHe  the 
intentions  of  the  British  commander, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  but  a  force  had  been 
despatched,  which  soon  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  fort,  which  was  then  destroyed. 
The  necessity  of  requiring  the  most 
satisfactory  conditions  from  the  Ameers 
is  obvious,  for  without  such  conditions 
neither  the  navigation  of  the  Indus, 
nor  the  progress  of  civilization  on  its 
banks,  can  be  secure  for  a  year. 

Ferozepore. — Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  received  a  visit  at  Ferozepore 
from  the  son  and  Prime  Minister  of 
Shere  Singh,  and  who  then  sent  his 
secretary  and  other  official  persons  to 
Lahore  to  return  it,  has  broken  up  the 
camp  at  Ferozepore,  and  proceeded  to 
Delhi,  in  order  to  have  an  explanation 
respecting  certain  intrigues  with  the 
old  Emperor  and  present  shadow  of 
the  Grand  Mogul.  It  is  stated  that  his 
Lordship  contemplates  fixing  his  official 
residence  for  some  time  at  Agra,  or 
perhaps  Meerut. 


CHINA. 

The  intelligence  from  China  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  dates  are 
from  Hong-kong  to  the  31st  of  Dec. 

On  the  23d  of  November  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  published  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  be  had,  since  his  arrival 
at  Amoy,  learned  with  extreme  horror 
and  astonishment  that  many  more  than 
100  British  subjects,  who  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  ship  Nerbudda  and  brig 
Ann  in  Sept.  1841,  and  March,  1842, 
on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 
had  been  recently  put  to  death  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  there,  who  alleged 


that  this  cold-blooded  act  had  been 
perpetrated  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
This  proclamation  goes  on  to  describe 
the  atrocity  of  this  sanguinary  and 
inhuman  crime,  and  concludes  with 
stating  that  the  British  Plenipotentiary 
was  resolved  to  demand  from  the  Em- 
peror that  the  local  authorities,  who, 
by  false  representations,  had  led  to  the 
commission  of  the  enormity,  should  be 
degraded  and  condignly  punished,  and 
that  their  property  should  be  con- 
fiscated, and  the  proceeds  handed  over 
to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  families 
of  those  who  had  been  thus  mercilessly 
put  to  death.  A  threat  of  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  was  held  out,  in  case  the 
demand  should  not  be  complied  with. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  that  the 
Emperor  would  not  refuse  compliance. 
On  the  7th  of  Dec.  a  formidable  riot 
broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton,  which  soon  extended  itself  to 
the  foreign  factories.  The  immediate 
cause  is  slated  to  be  the  irregular  con- 
duct of  the  crews  of  some  ships,  and  in 
particular  of  that  of  the  Fort  William, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  ashore  in 
numbers,  without  any  proper  officer  to 
control  them.  The  mob  had,  it  is  said, 
been  excited  previously  by  certain  anti- 
British  partisans;  they  soon  quitted  the 
sailors,  who  had  by  retreating  from  the 
original  place  of  combat  led  them 
towards  the  factories.  The  first  great 
object  of  attack  was  the  British  factory  ; 
they  burned  the  flagstaff'  and  the  flag, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  buildings  were  forced  open, 
the  mob  entered,  and  the  work  of  pil- 
lage commenced.  Fire  was  then  set 
to  the  edifice,  which  was  consumed. 
Luckily,  the  steamer  Proserpine,  hav- 
ing on  board  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  arrived 
at  Canton,  and  the  rioting  ceased. 
The  merchants  at  Canton  began  a  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
who  remained  thereuntil  the  14th,  and 
also  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who 
was  at  Hong-kong,  requesting  the  latter 
to  order  a  protective  force  to  be  sent 
to  Canton,  in  order  that  they  might 
carry  on  their  commerce  in  security. 
This  application  received  a  decided 
refusal  from  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  who,  in 
his  reply,  made  some  severe  comments 
on  the  conduct  of  the  merchants.  The 
latter  then  made  a  replication  in  their 
defence.  All  the  correspondence  has 
been  remitted  to  the  British  Govern- 
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ment.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  in  his 
last  letter  to  the  merchants,  dated 
Dec.  24,  states,  that  the  Viceroy  at 
Canton  had,  in  reply  to  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him,  declared  his  great 
anxiety,  as  well  as  his  perfect  ability, 
to  protect  all  foreigners  ;  and  had  also 
expressed  his  readiness  to  repay  such 
losses  as  might  have  been  incurred 
during  the  late  riots,  after  they  should 
have  been  correctly  ascertained,  and 
submitted  through  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
private  letter,  dated  Hong-kong,  Dec. 
31,  1842  :— 

"  The  correspondence  relative  to  the 
Canton  riots  merits  perusal,  and  vkfill 
prove  that  the  Plenipotentiary  acted 
wisely.  The  feelings  here,  or  rather 
at  Macao,  among  the  merchants,  is,  that 
the  Chinese  will  break  faith,  I  believe 
they  wish  they  would,  as  it  would  give 
a  grand  lift  to  tea  at  home  ;  on  that 
ground  alone  they  have  set  up  such  a 
howl.  The  non-arrival  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  at  Canton  is  an  ugly 
circumstance.  However,  here  at  the 
Government  -  house  no  mistrust  or 
apprehension  of  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  is  entertained  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  non- receipt  of  any  inti- 
mation when  the  Commissioner  will 
arrive,  or  cause  of  detention,  is  admitted. 
These  commissioners  were  to  have 
been  in  Canton  early  in  December. 

*'  I  may  mention  to  you,  that  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Plenipotentiary  is  merited 
by  the  merchants,  who,  in  smuggling 
opium  and  all  otiier  kinds  of  goods  at 
Whampoa,  and  at  Canton,  have  out- 
raged all  former  precedents,  and  crea- 
ted much  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  authorities.  Few  of  the  ves- 
sels now  pay  port-charges,  although 
the  consignees  no  doubt  pay  it,  and  the 
xvhole  course  of  proceedings  in  the 
Canton  river  has  been,  and  is,  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization. 

'*  It  is  admitted  that,  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  Plenipotentiary's  au- 
thority, ships  have  been  despatched 
secretly  to  the  new  consular  ports. 

"  At  Canton  business  has  not  been 
interrupted.  As  soon  as  Commissioner 
Elepoo  arrives,  Sir  H.  Poltinger  will 
proceed  thither. 
"  The  Chinese  Government  has  bought 
some  foreign  vessels,  and  is  going  to 
build  some  on  European  models  for 
war  purposes.     They  want  much  some 


steamers,  and  will  pay  for  them  long 
prices.  It  was  intimated  to  tliem  that 
if  the  treaty  was  amicably  arranged,  it 
was  not  unlikely  the  Queen  would 
present  the  Emperor  with  a  fully 
equipped  war-steamer.  Were  there 
a  dozen  steamers  here  adapted  to  coast 
and  rivernavigation,  the  Chinese  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  take  them. 

Another  letter  of  the  2Ist  states,  that 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  applied  for  his 
recall,  and  that  he  had  given  his  opinion 
that  the  powers  of  the  Government  of 
Hong-kong  should  be  very  strong,  even 
to  that  of  deportation,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  lawlessness  of  the  smugglers. 
The  difficulties  in  forming  the  com- 
mercial regulations  would,  it  was 
feared,  be  very  great,  in  consequence 
of  the  Chinese  being  likely  to  demand  a 
reciprocity  of  duties  on  their  goods  whea 
imported  into  the  British  territories. 

We  think,  however,  that  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
peace  which  has  been  ratified  will  be 
preserved.  The  indefensible  miscon- 
duct of  our  Canton  smuggling  merchants 
has  been  properly  censured  by  Sir  H. 
Pottinger,  who  has  thus  exhibited  a 
deference  to  those  principles  of  justice 
and  good  faith  on  which  all  treatie.«i 
ought  to  be  based ;  and  by  this  deference 
has  restored  confidence  to  the  startled 
minds  of  the  Chinese.  We  may  con- 
trast this  conduct  of  the  British  Envoy 
most  favourably  with  the  artifices, 
fraud,  and  violence,  unblushingly 
practised  by  no  few  of  our  earliest 
and  most  celebrated  Indian  negotiators. 
That  no  serious  apprehensions  of 
hostility  were  entertained  by  Sir  H. 
Pottinger  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  43  transports,  having  on 
board  the  Sepoys  of  the  expedition, 
arrived  at  Singapore  in  January,  by 
which  time  several  regiments  had 
reached  Madras.  The  final  result  of 
our  victories  and  our  negotiations  now 
depends  upon  the  ability,  moderation, 
and  firmness  of  our  civil  officers,  and 
the  integrity  and  discretion  of  our 
merchants. 

The  accounts  from  the  north  afford 
very  encouraging  prospects  for  British 
manufactures.  The  Singapore  market 
has  been  cleared  of  cotton  goods  for  the 
Chinese  buyers,  who  have  sent  a  vessel 
direct  from  Singapore  to  Chusan.  If 
the  treaty  and  tariffturn  out  as  expected, 
a  vast  developement  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  China  cannot  but  result. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales Advices  to  the 

17th  of  September  have  been  received 
from  Sydney,  where  there  was  a  con- 
tinuance of  propitious  seasons,  with 
abundance  of  all  kinds  of  provisions. 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  immigration  had 
been  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Governor  and  Legislative  Council  : — 

Legislative  Council. — Sept.  7,1842. 
T'resent :  The  Governor,  the  Lord 
Bishop,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney  • 
General,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the 
Auditor-General,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Berry,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Blaxland,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Macarthur,  Sir  John  Jamieson, 
and  Mr.  James  Macarthur. 

"  Resolved,  1 — That  this  council,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  report  from 
the  committee  appointed  during  the  present 
session  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the 
subject  of  immigration,  concurs  generally 
in  the  opinions  therein  expressed. 

"  Resolved,  2 — That  this  council  espe- 
cially concurs  in  the  statement  of  the 
committee,  that  notwithstanding  the  un- 
precedented influx  of  immigrants  during 
the  past  year,  in  which  the  numbers  added 
to  the  population  have  been  no  less  than 
23,426,  at  an  expense  to  the  colony  of 
£328,115,  there  are  no  symptoms  of  a 
superabundance  of  labour  in  any  part  of 
the  territory,  there  being  few,  if  any,  in- 
stances of  industrious  and  skilful  artisans, 
or  labourers,  wanting  employment;  and 
although  wages  have  been  so  far  reduced, 
as  in  some  degree  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  the  employer,  they  have  not  fallen  below 
that  level  which  enables  the  labourer  to 
provide  an  honest  and  comfortable  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  family. 

"  Resolved,  3 — That  the  large  and  in- 
creasing sums  at  the  credit  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  Savings'  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales,  afford  a  gratifying  proof  of  their 
continued  prosperous  condition,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  extensive  increase  of 
their  numbers ;  the  deposits  in  that  insti- 
tution having  increased  from  143,000/,  on 
the  .30th  June,  1840,  to  178,000/,  on  the 
same  date  of  the  present  year,  whilst  the 
accounts  opened  during  the  past  year 
average  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  per  month,  being  a  considerable 
increase  on  the  average  of  all  former 
years. 

"  Resolved,  4-T-That  this  council  also 
concurs  with  the  committee,  that  although 
the  copious  supply  of  labour  recently 
received,  has,  amongst  other  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  had 


that  of  enabling  the  settlers  to  carry  on 
the  operations  of  their  industry  for  a 
certain  period  ;  yet  that,  unless  measures 
be  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing 
year  for  the  resumption  of  immigration, 
the  want  of  labour  will  be  as  injuriously 
felt  as  ever;  wages  will  rise  to  their  former 
exorbitant  rate,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
haustion of  property  and  embarrassment 
among  the  settlers,  will  be  again  ex- 
perienced, even  with  aggravated  severity, 

"Resolved,  6 — That  this  council,  ad- 
verting to  the  resolutions  passed  on  this 
subject  in  former  years,  have,  in  common 
with  the  committee,  had  reason  to  find  the 
opinions  previously  entertained  as  to  the 
expediency  of  negotiating  a  loan  on  the 
security  of  the  unsold  crown-lands  of  the 
colony,  for  the  purposes  of  immigration, 
more  than  fully  confirmed. 

"  Resolved,  &— That  although  the  land 
fund  has  declined  for  the  present,  from  a 
great  number  of  causes,  to  whii;h  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  advert,  yet  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  council,  the  vast  tracts  of 
vacant  crown-lands  must  form  a  fully 
adequate  basis  of  security  for  any  loan  of 
reasonable  amount  which  could  be  con- 
tracted for  the  promotion  of  immigration 
in  this  season  of  emergency  —  nor  can 
reasonable  doubt  be  entertained,  that,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  upon  trial  be  found 
that  the  colony  is  capable  of  receiving  and 
advantageously  employing  an  additional 
population,  to  the  same  extent  a  loan  may 
be  securely  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
introducing  that  population. 

"  Resolved,  7 — That  this  council  also 
concurs  with  the  committee,  that  the  im- 
mediate abstraction  of  capihil  in  payment 
for  the  importation  of  emigrants,  a  portion 
only  of  whom  add  to  the  productive  labour 
of  the  colony,  the  families  being  for  the 
most  part  consumers  and  not  producers 
for  a  considerable  period  after  their  arrival, 
must  so  materially  contract  that  circulation 
of  money  which  is  required  to  carry  on 
successfully  the  business  of  an  active  com- 
munity, that  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
continue  a  system  fraught  with  such 
serious  inconveniences.  During  the  last 
five  years,  no  less  than  45,544  souls  have 
been  introduced,  at  a  cost  to  the  colony  of 
829,840/,  exclusively  raised  within  itself, 
and  remitted  to  the  United  Kingdom.  So 
vast  an  effort,  for  so  infant  a  community, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  considerable 
exhaustion,  nor  be  made  without  leading 
to  a  serious  state  of  depression. 

"  Resolved,  8 — That  this  council  agree 
further  with  the  committee,  that  the.-e 
inconveniences  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  abated  if  the  introduction  of 
labour  could,  for  a  time,  be  paid  for  by 
borrowed  funds ;  the  repayment  of  which, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  would  be  provided 
for  by  the  capital  which  would,  in  a  short 
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time,  be  created  by  means  of  the  labour 
introduced,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
capital  retained. 

"  Resolved,  9 — That  if  the  raising  of  a 
loan  in  England,  for  the  purposes  of 
emigration,  should  wear  the  appearance  of 
drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the  mother 
country,  its  welfare  is  involved  in  a  degree 
not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  colony 
itself  in  the  first  expenditure,  as  well  as  in 
the  final  result  of  the  application  of  the 
funds  so  raised.  The  entire  amount  of 
every  such  loan  would  be  ultimately  repaid 
from  the  resources  of  the  colony ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  no  part  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  whole 
would  be  expended  in  the  advancement  of 
the  chief  and  leading  interests  of  the  mother 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  British  commu- 
nity now  suffering  from  a  superabundant 
population.  The  shipping  interest  espe- 
cially must  be  promoted  by  the  extent  of 
tonnage  employed  in  the  emigration  ser- 
vice. The  agricultural  interest  would 
derive  benefit  through  the  demand  for 
victualling  so  many  persons  during  a 
voyage  of  such  duration  ;  while  few  events 
would  be  so  favourable  to  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  rapid 
growth  in  this  colony  of  a  population, 
dependent  for  the  supply  of  their  wants 
upon  the  products  of  its  industry,  and 
engaged  in  raising  a  staple  article  of  ex- 
port, which,  while  it  supplied  the  raw 
material  for  an  important  article  of  manu- 
facture, would  enable  them  to  be  extensive 
consumers  of  Britisli  goods. 

"  Resolved,  10 — That  on  the  grounds 
set  forth,  this  council  fully  relies  on  the 
assistance  of  her  Majesty's  government  in 
raising  a  loan  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms  to  the  colony,  nor  can  such  assistance 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent  which  might  be 
inconvenient  as  regards  the  claims  of  other 
dependencies  of  the  crown,  if  in  every  such 
case  the  whole  amount  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  mother  country,  for  the  promotion 
of  emigration,  with  the  same  advantages 
to  the  several  classes  of  the  British  com- 
munity, and  upon  the  same  undoubted 
security  as  is  proposed  in  the  instance  of 
this  colony. 

"Resolved,  1 1 — That  this  council  repeats 
its  recommendation  of  former  years,  that  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  all  ships  in  which 
emigrants  may  be  brought  to  this  colony 
should  be  conducted  on  temperance  prin- 
ciples, and  especially  that  the  sale  of 
fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  on  board, 
a  practice  which  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend has  prevailed  in  the  ships  of  the  last 
season,  and  has  been  attended  with  in- 
jurious consequences  to  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  to  the  moral  habits  of  the 
emigrants,  should  in  future  be  strictly 
prohibited. 


"  Resolved,  12 — That  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  be  respectfully  requested  to 
communicate  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  right  honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies."  , 

City  of  Sydney. — His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of 
Council  6th  "Victoria,  No.  3,  intituled 
"  An  Act  to  declare  the  Town  of  Syd- 
ney to  be  a  City,  and  to  incorporate 
the  inhabitants  thereof,"  has  beeo 
pleased  to  appoint  the  following  gentle- 
men to  perform  the  duties  required  to 
be  performed  by  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, respectively,  until  such  officers 
shall  have  been  elected,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act,  viz. : — Mayor 
of  the  city, — Charles  Windeyer,  Esq. 
Aldermen, — 1.  Gipps  Ward,  Hutchin- 
son Hothersall  Browne,  Esq.  ;  2, 
Bourke  Ward,  William  Augustus 
Myles,  Esq.  ;  3.  Brisbane  Ward,  Chas. 
Windeyer,  Esq.  ;  4.  Macquarie  Ward, 
John  Ryan  Brennan,  Esq. ;  S.Cook's 
Ward,  Francis  Lewis  Shaw  Mere- 
wether,  Esq.  ;  6.  Phillip's  Ward, 
Joseph  Long  Inne^,  Esq. —  Government 
Gazette. 

Melbourne  is  incorporated,  as  we 
anticipated  in  our  last,  and  without 
any  single  suggestion  of  the  inhabitants 
through  their  Committee  being  attended 
to.  The  Governor  had  made  up  liis 
mind  to  carry  the  Bill  at  all  risks,  and 
he  has  carried  it  with  the  assurance  on 
his  lips  which  the  Bill  denies,  viz.  that 
the  corporation  shall  have  the  control 
of  the  police  if  they  bear  the  expense. 
So  cavalierly,  in  fact,  has  His  Excel- 
lency treated  the  remonstrances  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Melbourne,  that  even 
the  simple  request  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  conduct  their  business  with 
open  or  with  closed  doors,  according 
to  their  own  discretion,  has  been  re- 
fused, and  the  Council  must  perforce 
transact  their  business  in  the  dark,  as 
if,  like  the  Sydney  magnates,  they  were 
afraid  to  court  the  light  of  day  upon 
their  transactions. — Sydney  Paper. 

Port  Philip  Revenue. — The  half- 
yearly  abstract  of  Port  Philip  revenue 
is  published  in  the  Government  Gazette. 
The  increase  of  the  ordinary  revenue, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
half  year,  is  upwards  of  £10,000,  viz. 
from  £28,486  to  £39,251.  The  prin- 
cipal item  of  increase  is  £7,000  on  the 
Customs  duties,  £4,377  is  the  increase 
on  the  duty  on   spirits.     The  assess- 
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nient  on  stock  depastured  on  Crown 
lands,  increased  from  jei,46»  to  £2,800. 
Tl>e  Crown  Lands  revenue  shows  a 
decrease  from  £55,119  to  £2,000.  The 
decrease  on  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
half  year  is  £42,481. 

South  Australia. — The  colonists 
had  finally  resolved  upon  petitioning 
the  Queen,  praying  that  her  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  direct  that  no  taxes 
whatever  shall  be  imposed  upon  her 
Majesty's  sabjects  in  South  Australia, 
until  the  Legislative  Council  be  ex- 
tended by  the  introducion  of  members 
elected  by  the  colonists ;  a  meeting  was 
called  by  the  Mayor,  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

The  memorial  to  the  Governor  upon 
the  subject  of  the  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  directing  that  all 
emigrants  upon  the  public  works  should 
be  sent  to  Sydney,  had  been  published, 
although  not  presented,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  colonists  pray  that  his 
Excellency  will  not  act  upon  these  in- 
structions, for  the  reason,  that  to  do  so 
would  be  injurious  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  province,  ruinous  to 
many  of  the  colonists  who  have  em- 
barked their  capital,  and  are  devoting 
their  time  and  energies  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  those  natural  resources  upon 
which  their  prosperity  so  materially 
depends,  and  unjust  to  the  portion  of 
labouring  emigrants  not  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  private  employment. 

Port  Macouarie. — We  are  sorry 
that  we  cannot  report  any  improvement 
in  business  in  the  town.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary, '  shopkeepers 
and  publicans  may  be  seen  walking  up 
!ind  down  in  front  of  their  respective 
establishments,  with  their  hands  trust 
in  their  inexpressibles,  enjoying  their 
otium  aim  dignilate  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent.' This  depression  of  businens 
Amongst  the  shopkeepers  is  principally 
attributed  to  the  "truck  system,"  which 
is  now  being  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent 

The  Ilev.John  Cross,  chaplain  of 
Port  Macquarie,  has  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation'to  the  Bishop,  being  incapa- 
citated, from  extreme  age  and  occa- 
sional illness,  from  doing  bis  duties  in 
as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  he  would 
■wish.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Cross  is 
one  of  the  oldest  chaplains  in  the 
colony,  and  he  has  officiated  in  this 
district  for  a  number  of  years. 

Several  of  the  maize  crops  in  this 


district  have  turned  out  bad.  One 
farm  alone,  which  had  hitherto  always 
yielded  from  4,000  to  6,000  bushels, 
has  this  season  only  produced  400 
bushels.  The  price  for  it  down  here 
now  is,  retail  5s.  per  bushel,  whole- 
sale, 4s. 

Van  Diemen's  Land. — Petitions  in 
favour  of  an  usary  law  were  being  got 
up  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  amount  of  the  Kstimates, 
for  the  year  1843,  was  £148,577.  The 
price  of  stock  was  said  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. The  price  of  wheat  remained 
without  any  alteration. 

The  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  the  1st 
of  October,  brings  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  Captain  W. 
Hobson,  the  first  governor  of  this  settle- 
ment. He  died  at  Auckland,  on  Fri- 
day, the  10th  of  September,  under  a 
severe  attack  of  paralysis,  which  from 
his  youth  appears  to  have  made  great 
inroads  upon  his  constitution.  His 
burial  was  attended  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  the  natives,  who,  on  the 
morning  of  that  last  sad  ceremony  per- 
formed the  "  uhanga"  (funeral  dirge) 
as  if  for  one  of  their  own  most  valued 
chiefs,  and  in  their  general  behaviour 
on  the  occasion  evinced  the  respect 
they  entertained  for  the  deceased.  Mr. 
Willoughby  Shortland,  the  colonial 
secretary,  was  filling  the  important 
post  of  governor,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  own  arduous  duties. 


AFRICA. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope Letters  and 

papers  to  the  24th  of  Docember  have 
been  received.  The  Sotith  African 
Cummtrcial  Adveitiser  states,  from  the 
frontier,  that  the  troops  were  continuing 
their  march  towards  Colesberg,  and 
that  the  news  of  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  commander  of  the  forces 
had  produced  a  sedative  eflect  on  the 
disaffected  within  the  boundary,  but 
that  a  considerable  number  of  boers 
had  crossed  the  river  to  join  the  rebels, 
and  that  one  field-cornet,  with  an  armed 
party  of  boers,  had  openly  gone  over 
to  them.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
reached  Somerset  on  the  13th,  and 
nothing  further  was  known  of  his 
movements.  Major  Smith,  at  Port 
Natal,  had  addressed  along  admonition 
to  the  boers  in  that  neighbourhood, 
cautioning   them   against   placing   re- 
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liaiice  on  fictitious  titles  to  land,  illegal 
and  fictitions  documents,  which  had 
been  put  into  circulation.  Great  dis- 
tress was  prevalent  in  tiie  Caffre 
country ;  many  of  that  people  were 
literally  starving,  but  the  government 
had  taken  measures  to  assist  in  their 
relief.  The  chiefs  were  tranquil,  and 
the  whole  tribes  had  shown  great 
resignation  to  their  fate,  without  ap- 
pying  to  the  witch  doctor  or  other 
superstitious  means  for  aid. 

The  disaffected  boers  across  the 
Orange  River,  not  content  with 
audaciously  raising  the  standard  of 
insurrection  against  the  British  go- 
vernment, are  ^endeavouring  by  their 
emissaries  to  spread  the  poison  of 
sedition  within  the  Colony,  and  to 
seduce  their  countrymen  from  their 
rightful  allegiance. 

Captain  Smith,  now  commanding  at 
Port  Natal,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brevet-Major. 

The  Legislative  Council  have  unani- 
mously resolved,  by  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Hard-Road  Bill,  that  the 
landowners  exclusively  shall  be  taxed  for 
the  formation  of  the  Hard  Road  across 
the  flats. 

No  intelligence,  we  doubt  not,  can 
be  more  unwelcome,  and  sound  more 
disagreeable  in  the  ears  of  the  land- 
owners, than  this  most  extraordinary, 
and  we  may  safely  add  unwarrantable, 
conclusion,  particularly  if  we  consider 
the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  subject' 

The  owners  of  immoveable  property, 
staggered  at  the  presumptuous  idea  of 
taxing  one  class  of  the  community  ex- 
clusively, for  performing  an  act  which 
will  be  beneficial  to  cM  classes,  have 
petitioned  the  Council  not  to  pass  the 
proposed  Bill  on  that  principle  of  ex- 
clusive taxation.  Others,  also  owners 
of  immoveable  property,  joining  with 
the  projectors  of  this  extraordinary 
scheme,  also  petitioned  the  Council, 
but  prayed  the  board  to  pass  the  Bill 
on  that  principle. 

The  petitioners  against  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  amounted  in  number  to 
upwards  of  1,300,  those  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  to  300!  Evidently  showing 
therefore  that  the  proposed  Bill  untruly 
alleged,  that  owners  of  immoveable 
property  were  willing  and  desirous  that 
the  formation  of  the  road  should  be 
made  at  their  expense  exclusively,  and 
by  means  of  an  assessment  on  their 
property. —  The  Zaid-Afrikaan. 


WEST  INDIES]>^  «o  iofif.. 

Dreadful  EARTHorAKE  in  the  West 
Indies. — The  fears  created  by  the  in- 
telligence brought  by  the  steamer  Forth, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  that  the  windward 
inlands  had  suffered  by  earthquake, 
have  been  justified  by  the  arrival  on 
the  7th  of  March  of  the  steamer  Actceon, 
from  Antigua,  with  despatches  from 
Governor  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  ;  having 
left  that  island  on  the  13th  of  Feb; 
and  St.  Kitt's  and  Nevis  on  the  12th. 
The  following  particulars  are  extracted 
from  the  Antigua  Herald  and  Gazelle. 

"  St.  John's,  Feb.  10.— As  the  steamer 
Dee  will  sail  hence  for  England  this 
evening,  we  have  been  induced  to  go 
to  press  with  only  three  pages  of  our 
accustomed  sheet,  for  "the  purpose  of 
availing  ourselves  of  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  put  our  fellow-subjects  in 
the  mother-country  in  possession  of  a 
brief  outline  of  the  result  of  the  terrible 
earthquake  with  which  this  island  was 
visited  on  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday 
last — in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  subscribers  and  other 
supporters  for  this  solitary  instance  of 
curtailment  in  our  broad  sheet. 

"  About  sixteen  minutes  to  eleven  a.m* 
the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  alarm  and  dismay,  the  most 
intense  and  ^absorbing  that  human 
beings  were  ever  called  upon  to  endure, 
by  the  most  alarmingly  protracted  and 
desolating  calamity  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  this  portion  of  the  globe  ; 
unparalleled  in  its  severity  ;  extremely 
protracted  in  its  duration  ;  '^and  very 
destructive  in  its  effects ;  having  in  less 
than  three  minutes  laid  prostrate  or 
otherwise  seriously  deteriorated  almost 
every  wind-mill,  steam-engine,  and 
every  set  of  sugar  works  on  the  island ; 
rendering  useless  almost  every  church 
and  chapel,  as  the  few  that  are  left 
standing  are  so  seriously  rent  and 
injured  as  to  be  unsafe  even  as  a  tem- 
porary shelter,  and  therefore  dangerous 
in  the  extreme  for  public  worship. 

"  The  cathedral,  our  ancient,  ven- 
erable, and  beautiful  parish  church 
(for  ages  the  principal  ornament  of 
Saint  John),  has  been  so  seriously 
injured  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  divine 
worship. 

"  The  Moravian  church  in  this  city 
has  been  the  least  injured  of  any  plac« 
of  worship  in  the  whole  island. 
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9l'i«'>rfefe"'^en«id-^Vfe^t^iln  chapel, 
recently  erected  in  this  city,  has  been 
Vfci'y  sefioasly  deteriorated  by  the  awful 
■'ft^iration. 

'^'•"  The  interesting  little  Scotch  kirk, 
ttn  Government-hill,  just  about  being 
brought  to  completion,  has  had  its 
portion  of  the  injury  ;  by  which  it  has 
been  rendered  useless  and  unfit  for 
bublic  worship. 

^  "  The  Governor's  house,  public 
lilrsenal,  police-office,  lunatic  asylum, 
common  gaol,  house  of  correction,  mili- 
tary barracks,  her  Majesty's  custom- 
house, and  several  warehouses,^  have 
been  so  seriously  injured  as  to  require 
very  extensive  rebuilding  and  repairs. 

"  His  Excellency  issued  a  procla- 
mation yesterday  commanding  Friday 
next  to  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
great  mercy  vouchsafed  to  us  in  pro- 
tecting our  lives  from  the  imminent 
danger  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  and 
unparalleled  earthquake  of  Wednesday 

"  The  immense  loss  of  property  oc- 
casioned by  this  visitation  will  require 
several  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to 
replace.  Her  Majesty's  dock-yard  has 
suffered  considerably. 

"  The  buildings  composing  the  Ridge 
Barracks  have  been  injured  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  their  occupation  by 
the  troops  dangerous.  The  command- 
ing officer  (Major  Creagh)  has  very 
judiciously  encamped  in  tents. 

"  Dow's  Hill-house,  the  recent  tem- 
porary residence  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor-in-Chief,  has  suffered  se- 
verely. His  Excellency's  loss  on  the 
occasion  is  said  to  exceed  1,000  guineas ; 
but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that 
neither  his  Excellency,  Lady  Mary,  the 
private  secretary,  nor  any  other  member 
of  his  Excellency's  household,  suffered 
any  personal  or  bodily  injury.  His 
Excellency  and  family  repaired  to  the 
Government'house  a  few  hours  after 
the  disastrous  occurrence. 

•'  Several  of  the  extensive  liquor 
merchants  have  lost  property  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  estimated  at  above 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

"  This  catastrophe  was  preceded  by 
an  extraordinary  and  alarming  rise  of 
the  tide,  to  the  extent  of  four  feet  above 
its  usual  flow. 

"  We  believe  that  there  is  not  one 
building  consisting  of  mason  work  in 
town  or  country,  that  has  not  been 
injured  more  or  leSs." 


Accounts  have  also  been  received 
from  Barbadoes,  where  the  shock  was 
slight;  from  St.  Thomas's,  the  same 
report  is  received.  At  St.  Kitt's  the 
shock  bad  been  very  severe,  though 
not  as  bad  as  at  Antigua.  Nevis, 
Montserrat,  Saba,  and  Eustatius  have 
all  suffered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  is  greatly  feared  that  the  chain  of 
islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Do- 
minica, and  Guadaloupe,  have  also 
been  visited,  as  at  the  latter  island  a 
volcano  was  distinctly  visible  emitting 
dense  volumes  of  smoke ;  and  from  the 
direction  of  the  shock,  and  its  having 
been  felt  so  severely  at  Antigua,  and 
slightly  both  at  St.  Thomas's  and  Bar- 
badoes, it  appears  that  its  centre  must 
have  been  Guadaloupe. 

GUADALOCPE. — The  worst  fears  are 
realized  ;  and  Guadaloupe  is  covered 
with  ruins.  The  town  of  Pointe-a- 
Pitre  no  longer  exists;  1,500  persons 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  maimed  and 
vrounded.  At  Basse  Terre  several 
buildings  have  fallen  down.  At 
Sainles  all  the  houses  built  of  mason- 
work  have  been  overturned. 

Jamaica.  —  Papers  to  the  17th  of 
February  have  been  received ;  and 
the  following  summary  of  events  is 
condensed  from  the  Jamaica  Standard. 

The  island  remains  healthy,  and 
whilst  earthquakes,  storms,  and  con- 
flagrations have  ravaged  the  neigh, 
bouring  islands,  we  have  been  specially 
protected  by  a  superintending  provi- 
dence. 

We  have  had  considerable  heavy 
falls  of  rain  for  several  months  past ;  the 
internal  communication  has  been  seri- 
ously interrupted ;  the  roads  destroyed  ; 
and  vessels  unable  to  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  the  outports.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Government  are  strictly 
private  and  unostentatious  ;  though  his 
Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  we  learn 
frequently  visits  the  several  public 
establishments,  particularly  those  allot- 
ted to  offenders  against  the  peace  of 
society.  His  Lordship  appears  very 
desirous  to  pursue  the  same  course  as 
his  illustrious  predecessor ;  in  obtain, 
ing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  people  ;  and  carrying  out  his  admi- 
nistration with  due  firmness  and  mode- 
ration. The  Corporation  of  Kingston 
is  still  much  embarrassed  in  its  mone- 
tary affairs ;  and  a  proposition  has  in 
consequence,  we  suppose,  been  made 
to  disband  the  old  City  Guard,  and  to 
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trust  to  the  services  of  the  Police. 
Money  continues  very  scarce,  and  all 
business  necessarily  contracted.  The 
election  for  the  usual  Members  and 
Officers  of  the  Kingston  Corporation 
has  taiien  place,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
announce  that  several  individuals  have 
been  returned  to  serve,  whose  places 
ought  to  be  any  where  else  than  there. 
The  Kingston  and  Liguanea  Water 
Company  have  at  length  resolved  to 
proceed  in  their  undertaking — the 
number  of  3,000  Shares  having  been 
nearly  all  engaged.  The  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  this  great  work  is  below 
£22,000.  The  erection  of  a  Statue  to 
commemorate  the  wise  administration 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  is  to  be  imme> 
diately  commenced.  In  Kingston  also, 
to  record  the  gratitude  in  which  his 
name  is  held,  and  the  aid  which  he 
rendered  the  Institution. — the  King- 
ston Dispensary,  a  foundation  for  the 
relief  of  the  indigent  sick,  has  been 
converted  into  the  "  Metcalfe  Dispen- 
sary." Strong  exertions  are  being 
made  throughout  the  country  towards 
improving  the  distillation  of  Rum,  and 
the  manufacture  of  Sugar  :  a  circum- 
stance absolutely  necessary  at  a  time 
when  there  is  so  much  competition 
abroad,  and  unfortunately  so  little  in 
the  mind  of  the  labourer  at  home — as 
is  everyday  evinced  by  his  proneness 
to  indolence ;  save  at  an  expense 
totally  inadequate  to  the  quantity  of 
work  he  performs.  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  proceed  slowly  on  the  path 
of  improvement;  we  trust,  and  judg- 
ing from  circumstances,  would  say — 
turely.  In  the  former,  every  effort  is 
at  all  events  devoted  by  the  leading 
parties  to  the  improvement  and  stabi- 
lity of  the  general  interests  of  all 
classes :  while  in  the  latter,  by  the 
system  of  restricted  credit  which  has 
taken  place,  if  our  Merchants  do  not 
transact  as  mwh  business  as  they  for- 
merly did,  they  at  all  events  do  a  safer, 
and  therefore  better  one.  In  round 
numbers,  however,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  that  the  crop  for  exportation  this 
year  will  exceed  50,000  hhds  ;  which 
will  be  an  increase  of  S,000,  upon  that 
of  last  year,  and  20,000  upon  that  of 
the  year  preceding  ;  although,  be  it 
remembered  still,  upwards  of  20,000 
hhds.  less  than  the  average  of  the  10 
or  20  years  preceding.  A  very  de- 
structive fire  lately  took  place  upon 
Fort  Stewart  Estate,   near    Annotto- 


Bay;  property rrtOf^jfli,  considerable 
amount  was  consumed;  but  we  are 
happy  to  remark  that  but  one  life  was 
lost  The  Melairre  System  of  cultiva- 
tion has  engaged  public  attention,  and 
in  short  every  thing  is  being  done  to 
promote  habits  of  industry  ;  and  estab-, 
lish  a  sound  and  permanent  system 
of  religious  and  general  instruction. 
Myalism  has  again  broken  out  in  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Vale ;  and  we  fear,  it 
will  take  a  long  time  yet,  to  root  from 
the  minds  of  the  African,  this  barba- 
rous species  of  superstition. 

Barbadoes It  is  highly  gratifying, 

remarks  the  West  Indian,  to  be 
enabled  to  congratulate  all  classes  in 
the  community,  as  well  as  others  who 
feel  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
island,  on  the  favourable  weather  with 
which  it  has  been  recently  blessed. 
Showers  have  fallen  almost  daily,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  country  at  this 
time,  notwithstanding  the  drought 
which  prevailed  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  is  most  promising.  Of  native 
provisions,  there  is  no  scarcity,  and 
from  the  quantity  planted,  there  will 
soon  be  abundance.  Some  small  pro- 
perties near  town  have  already  com- 
menced boiling,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
house-holders,  and  the  great  joy  of  the 
located  peasantry  ;  and  here  we  must 
take  occasion  to  state  that  the  greatest 
quiet  exists.  The  aspect  of  commer- 
cial and  other  affairs  is  improving, 
although  trade  for  several  months  had 
been  languishing.  The  wharf  and 
streets  which  had  been  almost  deserted, 
enlivened  are  with  smiling  faces,  and 
bustling  clerks,  porters,  &c.  The  hum 
of  voices  is  once  more  heard,  where 
all  before  was  nearly  dead.  The  Cus- 
tom House  is  again  the  theatre  of 
interest,  and  the  Treasurer's  Office  the 
point  of  attraction.  The  Harbour 
Master  pockets  his  fees,  and  rejoices ; 
while  the  visiting  ofScer  complains 
that  he  has  not  an  hour  of  his  own. 
The  Revenue  oflScers  are  again  on 
the  "qui  vive"  for  the  frauds  which 
are  expected  under  the  new  Ways 
and  Means  Bill ;  and  every  body,  in  a 
word,  is  employed.  The  Barbadoes 
Election  Law,  having  received  the 
Queen's  assent,  has  given  great  satis- 
faction to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island.  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
has  laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly 
a  document  explanatory  of  the  Act  of 
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the  Imperial  Parliament,  5  &  6  Vict., 
cap.  49  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
British  possessions  abroad." 

Port-ao-Princb. — A  very  disas- 
trous fire  broke  out  at  Port-au-Prince, 
on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  0th  of 
January.  Six  hundred  houses  were 
burned  down,  the  property  to  the 
extent  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  is 
said  to  have  been  destroyed.  The 
merchants  are  stated  to  be  entirely 
ruined,  and  half  the  population  repre- 
sented as  being  houseless,  "  knowing 
not  where  to  go,"  deprived  of  their 
all.  Those  who  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing their  property,  were  robbed  ;  and 
the  greatest  possible  misery  prevails. 
Persons  who  resided  in  houses  that 
have  not  been  destroyed,  belonging  to 
persons  or  their  friends  who,  have 
been  burned  out,  have  been  thrust 
forth  without  a  moment's  notice,  and 
a  scene  of  distress  is  presented  that 
has  rarely  before  been  witnessed  in 
any  country.  One  mercantile  bouse 
has,  we  understand,  suH'ered  losses 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars ;  and  many  other 
houses  have  lost  every  shilling  they 
possessed.  Ill-fated  Haiti  seems 
doomed  to  almost  total  destruction. 
The  dread  earthquake  and  storm 
within  a  few  months  peist  destroyed 
one  of  her  most  populous  cities,  and 
now  her  capital  has  been  annihilated 
by  fire. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada.  — By  the  Arcadia,  which 
arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  14th  of 
March,  we  have  intelligence  from 
Montreal  to  the  15th  of  February. 
We  understand  from  Kingston  that  a 
most  remarkable  change  for  the  better 
had  taken  place  in  the  health  of  the 
Governor-General.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing, the  11th  of  February,  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  On  the  Monday  morning 
following,  about  one  o'clock,  however, 
his  Excellency  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  vomiting,  which  relieved  him 
completely,  his  disease  having  been  an 
abscess  in  the  stomach,  and  not  dropsy. 
His  Excellency  was  so  much  better, 
that  fears  were  no  longer  entertained 
for  his  safety. 


The  Canadian  Parliament  was  pro« 
rogued  on  the  4th  of  Feb.  to  the  18th 
of  March,  but  was  not  then  expected 
to  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business. 

Some  anxiety  had  been  caused  at 
Montreal  and  in  the  district,  by  the 
riotous  conduct  of  the  labourers  em- 
ployed upon  the  Lachine  Canal,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  frost,  had 
been  for  some  time  out  of  work.  They 
had  armed  themselves  with  bludgeons, 
and  in  some  instances  with  fire-arms, 
and  their  conduct  was  so  outrageous, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send 
two  companies  of  the  71st  Uegiment, 
and  a  detachment  of  Dragoons,  to  arrest 
the  ringleaders  and  restore  order.  The 
workmen  are  said  to  be  chiefly  Irish 
emigrants. 

The  weather,  in  both  Canada  and 
the  States,  was  very  severe. 

Sir  Allan  M'Nab  has  [published  a 
letter,  distinctly  denying  the  charges 
circulated  against  him — that  he  had, 
whilst  in  London  last  year,  concerted 
with  Mr.  Ogden  a  scheme  for  a  new 
Canadian  administration  :  that  on  his 
return  from  England  he  had  held 
meetings  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  to 
arrange  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
then  colonial  Ministry :  that  he  had 
first  united  with,  and  then  betrayed  the 
French  party  :  and  that  he  had  waited 
on  Sir  Charles  Bagot  with  terms  of 
capitulation,  on  the  formation  of  the 
coalition. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  Oregon  Territory. — The  most 
important  piece  of  intelligence  contained 
in  the  American  papers  is  in  reference 
to  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  occupying 
the  Oregon  territory,  which  passed  the 
senate  on  the  3rd  of  Feb.  by  a  majority 
of  two  votes;  the  numbers  being,  for 
the  bill,  24;  against  it,  22.  If  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  judging  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  particular 
measures  in  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  by  the  same  rules  which 
would  be  applied  to  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  the  passing  through  the 
senate  of  a  bill  which  may  be  said  to 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 
England,  would  be  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing. But  every  man,  whether  in 
America  or  in  England,  who  pays 
ordinary  attention  to  passing  events, 
feels  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  measure 
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will  not  eventually  pass ;  and  that  those 
who  bring  it  forward,  and  who  are  the 
loudest  and  most  clamorous  in  urging 
it  on,  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
that  the  measure  should  be  carried 
into  effect. 

Tlie  President  had  addressed  a 
message  to  Congress,  informing  them 
that  the  government  would  be  unable 
to  pay  even  its  peace-expenses  for  the 
next  fiscal  year;  so  that  the  costs  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  wouldjpe  found 
a  little  inconvenient — Just  before  the 
sailing  of  the  United  States,  the  packet- 
ship  North  America,  which  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  7th  Jan.,  ran  on  shore  about 
25  miles  from  New  York,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  cut  away  her  masts. 
The  crew  and  passengers  were  reported 
to  be  all  safe. 

Repeal  on  the  Bankrupt  Law. — 
The  bankrupt  law  having  been  repealed 
by  Congress,  it  remains  now  to  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  Tyler  will  apply  the  veto. 
So  far  as  public  opinion  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  memorials  presented  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  expressions  of  the  news- 
paper press,  the  law  is  a  popular  one, 
and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  To  repeal  a  law  because  a 
few  rogues  take  advantage  of  it  is  no 
excuse  at  all.  There  is  no  law,  however 
good,  which  some  dishonest  men  will 
not  abuse,  and  on  this  principle  every 
law  should  be  repealed. 

The  other  proceedings  in  Congress 
were  devoid  of  interest  for  the  English 
reader. 

The  stock  and  the  money  market 
remained  as  described  in  the  previous 
accounts. 


EUROPE. 

The  Russian  Trfatv — The  follow- 
ing important  communication  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Russian  Vice-(;onsul 
here,  John  Astle,  Esq.,  who  obligingly 
favoured  us  with  a  copy  fur  publi- 
cation : — 

"  Russian  Consulate  General, 

"  London,  the  14th  Feb.,  I843_ 

"  Sir — 1  have  the  honour  to  forward  to 
you  enclosed,  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  entered  into 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  alluded 
to  in  her  Majesty's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  parliament,  from  which  you  will  please 
to  observe,  that  Ruiisian  ships  arc  placed 


on  the  most  perfect  fofiting  of  reciprocity 
with  those  of  this  country,  in  regard  to 
all  Custom-house  charges,  port  dues, 
pilotage,  lights,  &c.,  and  generally  that 
the  vessels  of  the  two  nations  are  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  in  either  country,  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled  in  their 
own. 

"  This  Treaty  was  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  on  the  30th  December  (llth  Jan.) 
last,  and  subsequently  thereto  an  ukase, 
signed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  on  the  8th 
(20th)  Jan.  was  promulgated,  with  the 
view  of  giving  greater  facilities  to  the 
foreign  trade  in  the  empire,  in  accordance 
with  which,  new  bonding-ports  have  been 
established  at  Cronstadt  and  Archangel,  in 
addition  to  those  at  St  Petersburgh  and 
Riga ;  and  for  three  years,  beginning  on 
the  1st  May,  1843,  until  the  1st  May,  1846, 
goods  may  be  bonded  at  the  above-men- 
tioned four  ports,  and  re-exported  from 
them,  free  of  all  duty,  within  the  period 
previously  allowed  for  bonding. 

"  Complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
strict  exaction  of  fines  for  errors  and 
mistakes  occurring  in  the  bills  of  lading. 

"  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nances has  been  pleased  to  issue  orders  to 
the  heads  of  the  dififerent  Custom-houses 
in  the  empire,  for  the  relaxation  of  such 
fines,  whenever  it  shall  be  satisfactorily 
proved  that  such  errors  and  mistakes  have 
been  unintentional. 

"  Facilities  have  been  granted  to  masters 
of  foreign  vessels,  arriving  in  or  departing 
from  Russian  ports,  to  make  in  their  own 
names  entries  at  the  different  Custom- 
houses, both  for  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation  of  goods  legally  permitted  to  be 
imported  or  exported ;  and  masters  of  such 
foreign  vessels  enjoy  also  the  privilege  of 
selling  and  buying  foreign  and  Russian 
goods  to  and  from  Russian  merchants  of 
the  first  and  second  guild. 

"  These  facilities  and  relaxations  in  the 
regulations  of  the  foreign  trade  in  Russia 
have  been  the  spontaneous  and  immediate 
happy  consequence  of  this  valuable  treaty 
of  commerce,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
give  general  satisfaction. 

"  This  treaty  fully  evinces  the  amicable 
feelings  existing  between  the  two  countries. 
It  marks  strongly  the  wise  and  friendly 
views  of  Russia  on  the  important  point  of 
an  extended  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  British  empire,  and  it  opens  the  way 
to  mutual  advantages  to  both  countries, 
and  is  of  real  importance  in  the  present 
crisis  of  general  mercantile  distress. 

"  In  forwarding  to  you  the  above  im- 
portant and  gratifying  communication, 
I  discharge  a  most  pleasing  duty ;  and  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
promulgate  the  same  within  the  district  of 
your  Vice-Consulate. — I  remain,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,        "  G.  Benkiialsien." 
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of  Tuesday,  iPeb.  28th,  contains  an 
order  in  Council,  prohibiting  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  from  resorting  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  any 
other  ports  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  than  those  of  Can- 
ton, Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghae,  or  than  may  be  in  the 
occupation  of  her  Majesty's  force. 
Any  persons  committing  a  breach  or 
Tiolation  of  this  direction,  are  upon 
conviction  in  any  of  her  Majesty's 
courts  of  Record  or  Vice-Admiralty, 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ^100, 
or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  months,  at  the  discre- 
ting  of  the  Court. 

China. — It  has  been  announced  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Pottinger,  the  brother  of 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  ablenegociator 
of  our  peace  with  China,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Government  for  the 
chief  office  as  resident  at  Hong-kong, 
and  is  to  take  his  departure  forthvcith. 
The  appointment  is  in  every  respect  a 
good  one.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the 
very  name  of  Pottinger,  as  our  com- 
mercial ruler  at  Hong-kong,  will  have 
a  salutary  effect  in  preventing  those 
misunderstandings  which  are  likely 
to  arise  in  the  first  opening  of  the 
trade  upon  a  new  footing — Greenock 
Advertiser. 

Investitdre  op  Sir  Hugh  Gough. 
— The  following  description  of  this 
interesting  ceremony  is  from  the  letter 
of  an  eye-witness  :  "  While  at  Nankin 
I  went  on  board  the  admiral's  ship 
Cornwallis,  72,  guns,  and  witnessed 
the  ceremony  of  investing  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  with  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  This 
highly-interesting  and  imposing  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  W.  Parker,  K.C.  B.,  by  the  Queen's 
special  command,  and  there  is  but 
one  instance  of  its'_having  been  done  in 
a  similar  manner  before.  The  Queen's 
letter,  which  was  read,  was  the  most 
flattering  and  complimentary  to  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  that  the  English  lan- 
guage would  allow  of.  It  regretted 
the  gallant  officer's  absence  from  Eng- 
land, which  deprived  her  Majesty  of 
the  pleasure  of  conferring  it  person- 
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ally'''  but  strictly  charged  the  Admir^ 
to  do  it  in  the  most  marked  and  public 
manner  possible,  to  convince  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  desire  of  the  crown  to  make 
suitable  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices in  China.  Royal  salutes  were 
fired,  the  ship  full  of  people  in  full 
dress.  Prayers  were  read,  and  after 
the  ceremony  the  good  old  English 
fashion  of  eating  and  drinking  took 
place.  The  Chinese  Tartar  general 
with  his  staff  came  on  board  but  too 
late." 

The  Chinese  Treasure. — On  Fri- 
day, Feb.  24th,  five  waggons,  each 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  horses,  all  heavily  laden, 
entered  the  gateway  of  the  Royal 
Mint,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the 
60th  regiment,  with  the  Chinese  silver, 
amounting  to  ^6 1,000,000  sterling, 
being  the  first  consignment  of  the 
indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the  Celestial 
Empire.  The  treasure  was  brought 
over  by  the  Modeste,  which  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
was  forwarded  to  London  by  the  South- 
ampton Railway.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  silver  at  the  Vauxhall  terminus  it 
was  transferred  to  Messrs.  Chaplin  and 
Home's  waggons,  and  by  them  conveyed 
to  the  Royal  Mint.  An  immense  crowd 
followed  the  waggons  to  the  mint ;  and 
as  the  outer  gates  were  closed  upon 
them  three  hearty  cheers  were  given. 
The  sycee silver  wascontained  in  large 
wooden  boxes  ;  and,  on  passing  along 
the  Minories,  one  of  them  burst;  but, 
owing  to  the  precautions  which  had 
been  taken,  not  a  particle  of  the  precious 
metal  was  lost.  It  is  in  a  very  dirty 
condition,  and  will  be  melted  down  in 
the  crucibles  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  sold  without  delay.  Portsmouth, 
March  4. — The  Columbine,  16,  Captain 
Morshead,  arrived  yesterday  from 
China,  with  750,000  dollars. 

The  third  remittance  of  silver  from 
China  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  Satur- 
day the  1 1th  of  March.  Three  officers 
of  the  Treasury  left  town  to  attend  its 
conveyance  to  the  Mint 

Hong-Kong. — In  the  early  part  of 
March,  several  ships  arrived  in  the 
docks  from  the  lately-acquired  (in  per- 
petuity) British  settlement  of  Hong- 
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Kong  with  cargoes  of  teas.  A  great 
number  of  ships  also  arrived  on  the 
10th  of  March,  from  Calcutta  and  other 
ports  in  the  eastern  liemisphere,  with 
valuable  niiscellaneous  cargoes  of  silks, 
sugars,  &c.  Accounts  were  received 
of  several  other  vessels  having  arrived 
in  the  Downs  from  our  eastern  pos- 
sessions. The  river  has  had  a  very 
animated  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  arrivals  of  ships  from 
foreign  ports,  as  well  as  upwards  of 
500  sail  of  colliers  and  coasting  vessels. 
The  arrivals  in  the  docks  have  given 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  more 
than  half-starved  labourers. 

Assam  Tea We  are  happy  to  learn 

from  the  Bengal  Hurkaru,  that  the 
report  of  the  Assam  Tea  Company  in 
the  season  of  1841-42,  shows  a  more 
favourable  result  than  jwas  generally 
expected.  The  average  rates  realized 
by  the  tea,  place  'it  on  a  par  with  the 
best  Chinese  produce,  being  3s.  the  lb., 
ranging  from  Is.  lOd.  to  4s.  3d.  The 
ouUturn  of  1840-41  was  29,2671b.,  the 
expected  out-turn  of  the  present  year 
will  be  about  80,000lb.  A  meraorandunj 
is?given  at  the  close  of  the  report,  of  the 
expected  returns  for  the  next  five  years, 
which  are,  in  1843,  160,0001b;  in  1844, 
226,0001b  ;  in  1845,  300,0001b  ;  in  1840, 
450,0001b ;   and  in  1847,  600,0001b. 

Cost  of  Transportation.  —  The 
system  of  transportation,  from  the  time 
of  its  commencement  up  to  1841,  cost 
this  country  .£8,000,000.  In  1836,  the 
cost  of  transporting  46,000  convicts 
amounted  to  an  expense  of  ^£81  per 
head  ;  while,  in  1842,  the  police  in  the 
penal  colonies  cost  ^£92,000,  and  other 
judicial  establishments  iE400,000  more. 

Large  anticipated  Supply  of  Cot- 
ton.— The  easterly  winds  which  have 
prevailed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent month  have  prevented  the  arrival 
of  a  large  number  of  vessels  from 
foreign  ports.  Amongst  the  vessels 
now  due  are  upwards  of  80  from  the 
cotton  ports  of  the  United  States.  At 
New  Orleans,  up  to  the  2l8t  of  Jan. 
33  vessels  had  cleared  for  this  port.  Of 
these,  one  has  a  cargo  of  4,102  bales, 
one  of  2,983,  two  of  upwards  of  2,600, 
one  of  upwards  of  2,.')00,  and  nine 
others  of  above  2,000  each.  The  grand 
total  of  cotton  now  ou  its  way  from 
New  Orleans  is  more  than  70,000 
bales.  At  Mobile,  up  to  the  22d. 
January,  17  vessels  had  cleared  for  the 


port,  most  of  which  have  arrived.  The 
largest  cargo  is  2,306  bales  :  the  total 
afloat  about  25,000.  One  vessel  had 
cleared  out  at  Apalachicola ;  another 
at  Port  Leon,  a  new  port  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Up  to  the  24th  of  January, 
14  vessels  had  cleared  at  Savannah  for 
this  port  The  largest  cargo  is  2,410 
bales  ;  the  total  of  all  the  ships,  above 
20,000.  At  Charleston,  up  to  January 
25th,  15  vessels  had  cleared  for  this 
port,  none  of  which  had  arrived.  The 
total  quantity  afloatabout  20,000  bales: 
the  largest  cargo  2,300.  At  New  York 
three  vessels.had  cleared  for  this  port, 
laden  with  cotton.  Two  have  also 
cleared  at  Texas,  with  cotton  for  this 
port,  and  which  may  be  added  to  the 
gross  amount,  as  cotton  from  that 
country  formerly  came  through  New 
Orleans.  Thus  85  vessels  are  known 
to  be  on  their  way  with  cotton  for 
Liverpool.  Their  united  cargoes  cannot 
be  much  less  than  140,600  bales. — 
Liverpool  Albion. 

Lord  Seaton's  Staff. — Lieutenant- 
General  Lord  Seaton,  G.C.B.  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Isles, 
has  appointed  Captain  the  Hon. (James 
Colborne,  of  the  16th  Foot,  and  Capt 
George  Murray,  of  the  52d  Light  In- 
fantry, to  be  his  aides-de-camp ;  and 
Lieut,  the  Hon.  F.  Colborne,  of  the 
I5th  Foot,  to  be  his  military  secretary. 

Testimonial  to  Lord  Seaton. — 
On  Wednesday  the  8th  of  March, 
a  deputation  from  the  merchants  of 
London,  connected  with  the  Canada 
trade,  waited  on  Lord  Seaton,  and 
presented  him  with  a  very  elegant 
group  in  silver,  in  testimony  of  the  esteem 
in  .which  they  bold  his  character  in 
connection  with  his  government  of  the 
Canadas.  The  subject  of  the  group, 
which  is  the  work  of  Mr.Cotterill,  and 
is  of  considerable  value,  is  very  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  The  Noble 
Lord  is  represented  on  horseback,  in 
the  costume  of  a  general  officer,  in  the 
act  of  pardoning  a  wounded  habitant, 
who  is  placed  in  front,  surrounded  by 
his  supplicating  family.  On  the  right 
is  seen  a  native  Canadian  Indian  seated, 
smoking  through  the  perforated  handle 
of  his  tomahawk,  who,  in  his  quiet  and 
almost  apathetic  demeanour,  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  agitated  group 
just  mentioned.  The  composition  is 
completed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
British  soldier  of  the  line.  It  lias, 
altogether,   a  most     splendid     efl'ect. 
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Great  care  has  been  bestowed  in  the 
modeliiug  of  all  the  parts  ;  the  arrange* 
meat  of  the  groups  is  masterly,  and  the 
horse  is  particularly  elegant  in  form, 
and  spirited  in  action.  On  a  silver 
slab  underneath,  is  engraved  the  fol- 
lowing inscription — "  Presented  by  the 
merchants  of  London,  connected  with 
the  British  provinces  in  North  Ame- 
rica, to  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Sea- 
ton,  G.C.  B.,  G.C.H.,  in  approbation  of 
his  policy  in  administering  the  civil 
government  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in 
suppressing  the  revolt  in  the  years 
1837  and  1838." 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  Staff. — 
The  personal  staff  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Bart. 
G.  C.  B.  Governor  -  General  of  the 
Canadas,  will  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers,  viz.  Captain  Studholme 
Brownrigg,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  ; 
Captain  L.  A.  Lowry  Balfour,  of  the 
72(1  Highlanders ;  and  Lieut.  Archi- 
bald S.  Campbell,  Royal  Canada  Rifles. 
His  excellency  embarked  with  his 
staff,  at  Liverpool,  for  his  government, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  in  the  North 
American  mail-steamer.  On  Monday, 
Feb.'27th,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Colonial 
Society  gave  an  entertainment  to  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  proceeding  to  Canada,  as  Governor- 
General  of  that  colony.  The  enter- 
tainment was  in  all  respects  sumptu- 
ous. Sir  Augustus  D'Este  took  the 
chair. 

Bank  of  Australasia. — The  total 
liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  published  accounts, 
were  ^'490,625  14s.  2d.  and  its  assets 
£1,295,613.  lis.  8d. 

Jamaica. — Mr.  Turnbull  has  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  the  mixed-commission  court,  esta- 
blished in  Jamaica,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade. 

Leeward'  Islands. — Lieut.-General 
Middlemore,  who  has  succeeded  Lieut  - 
General  Maister  in  the  command  of 
the  troops  serving  in  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands,  has  appointed 
R.  F.  Middlemore,  of  the91  St  regiment, 
to  be  his  military  secretary. 

Six  Hostile  Tariffs. — l.The  Rus- 
sian Tariff  issued  in  November  1841. 
2.  The  Portuguese  Tariff,  bearing  date 
12th  of  December,  184L  3.  The  French 


Tariff,  bearing  date  the  2Cth  of  June, 
1842.  4.  The  Belgium  Tariff,  issued 
in  July,  1842.  5.  The  United  States 
Tariff,  bearing  date  August,  1842. 
6.  The  German  League  Tariff,  passed 
September,  1842. 

Van  Diemen's  Land.— Sir  E.  Wil- 
mot,  one  of  the  members  for  North 
Warwick,  has  accepted  the  governor- 
ship of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Oregon  Territory.— It  is  expected 
that  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Sappers 
and  Miners  will  be  selected  at  Wool- 
wich, the  head-quarters  of  the  corps, 
and  proceed  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  to  North 
America,  to  be  employed  in  taking  a 
survey  of  that  portion  of  the  long  dis- 
puted part  of  the  country  termed  the 
Oregon  territory. 

Channel  Light-House. —  We'are 
glad  to  find  that  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Bush,  the  engineer  for  the  erection  of 
a  light-house  at  some  eligible  place  in 
the  Channel,  has  been  referred  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Shipwreck 
Committee,  and  we  trust  that,  sup- 
ported as  the  prayer  is,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  our  leading  mercantile  and 
shipping  interest,  it  will  receive  that 
attention  to  which  the  recent  melan- 
choly losses  of  life  so  fully  entitle  it. 

Colonial  Bank. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  Colonial  Bank, 
on  jTuesday,  March  7th,  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  in  future,  their  operations 
be  confined  to  loans,  and  the  banking 
part  given  up.  The  reason  offered  was 
the  risk  it  entailed  and  the  greater 
facility  it  would  give  to  the  obtaining 
a  charter  from  government.  The  paid- 
up-capital  of  the  Bank  is  £250,727,' 
and  liabilities  .£43,546 ;  amount 
advanced  on  loans  258,902  ;  interest  of 
mortgage  ^£239,16,  and  balance  on 
hand  £19,258.  A  dividend  of  6  per 
cent,  was  declared. 

■*<JoLD  Coast — Her  Majesty's  go- 
vernment is,  it  is  understood,  about  to 
resume  our  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  which  have  for  the  last  twenty 
years  been  so  successfully  managed  at 
home  by  a  committee  of  merchants, 
and  on  the  spot  by  Governor  Maclean. 
Henry  Horsley  Hill,  Esq.  Comman- 
der in  the  Royal  Navy,  has  been 
appointed  Lieut.-Governor  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's forts  and  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast.     March  6th. 
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TRIAL  OF  MNAUGHTEN. 

The  trial  of  Daniel  M'Naughten,  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Edward  Druinmond, 
commenced  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  March, 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Williams,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, took  their  seats  at  ten  o'clock. 
M'Naughten  looked  well  when  he 
entered,  and  pleaded  "  Not  guilty''  in 
a  tolerably  firm  voice  ;  but,  as  the  trial 
proceeded,  he  became  weak  and  faint, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  the  utmost  mental 
agony.  The  prosecution  was  conducted 
by  the  Solicitor-General,  with  whom 
were  Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr.  R.  Gur- 
ney  :  the  prisoner  was  defended  by 
Mr.  Cockburn,  Q.  C.  ;  Mr.  Clarkson, 
and  Mr.  Bodkin.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
as  related  by  the  Solicitor-General  and 
the  witnesses,  are  too  recent,  and  have 
been  too  often  described,  to  be  repeated 
now.  Much  of  the  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
turned  upon  evidence  of  the  state  of 
M'Naughten's  mind  ;  and  ,  after  a 
lengthened  inquiry,  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
As  to  the  propriety  of  this  decision, 
we  think  no  doubt  can  remain  on  the 
mind  of  any  person  who  has  read  the 
evidence,  and  especially  the  medical 
evidence,  called  for  the  prisoner.  So 
strongly  did  it  weigh  in  the  mind  of 
the  excellent  judge  who  tried  the  case, 
Sir  N.  C  TiNUAL,  that  he  asked  the 
Solicitor-General,  after  it  had  been 
gone  through,  whether  he  was  pre- 
pared to  rebut  it  -,  and,  on  his  saying 
that  he  had  no  means  of  doing  so, 
intimated  that  in  that  case  the  jury 
had  but  one  duty  to  perform,  viz.  to 
find  a  verdict  of  insanity  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  which  will 
involve  the  prisoner's  being  kept  in 
safe-custody  for  the  remainder  of  Iiis 
life.  It  is  probable,  that  this  case  will 
lead  to  some  modification  of  the  law  as 
regards  persons  labouring  under  dan- 
gerous monomania — probably  with  the 
view  of  removing  from  them  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  commit  crime. 

A  warrant  was  issued  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  sent  from  the  Home  Office 
on  Monday,  March  14,  to  the  governor 
of  Newgate,  directing  the  immediate 
removal  of  Macuaughten  to  Bedlam, 
there  to  remain  during  her  Majesty's 
pleasure,  —  and  to  be  kept  in  strict 
seclusion. 


The  Army. — The  following  is  a  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  men  voted  for 
the  army  in  each  year,  from  1835-6  to 
1842-3,  both  inclusive,  the  number  of 
all  ranks  serving  in  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding the  recruiting  troops  and  com- 
panies in  the  pay  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  showing  also  the  number 
of  all  ranks  servirfg  in  India  : — 

Great  Britain.  India.  Total. 

1835-6  ..  81,271  ..  19,720  ..  100,991 

1836-7  ,.  81,319  ..  19,720  ..  101,039 

1837-8  ..  81,311  ..  19,720  ..  101,031 

1838-9  ..  89,305  ..  19,722  ..  109,027 

1839-40  ..  89,351  ..  20,467  ..  109,818 

1840-1  ..  93,471  ..  27,641  ..  121,112 

1841-2  ..  82,051  ..  29,070  ..  121,121 

1842  3  ..  101,455  ..  30,399  ..  131,854 

The  number  of  men  of  all  ranks  ac- 
tually serving  on  the  5th  of  April : — 

1840  ..  94,979  ..  23,434  ..  118,413 

1841  ..  94,468  ..  27,330  ..   121,798 

1842  ..  97,792  ..  27,359  ..  125,151 

The  Navy. — The  following  are  the 
numbers  of  all  the  flag  and  other  officers, 
petty  officers,  seamen,  and  boys  of  all 
Her  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  in  com- 
mission and  at  the  Royal  dockyards,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1843: — 

Admirals,  2  ;  vice-admirals,  4  ;  rear-admirals, 
7;  commodores,  2;  flag-lieutenants  11;  secre- 
taries, 14 ;  clerks  and  retinue  of  flag-officers,  125  ; 
captains,  62  ;  commanders,  84 ;  lieutenants,  521 ; 
master  of  the  fleet,  1 ;  masters,  124;  chaplains, 
54;  inspector  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  23;  depu- 
ties, 2 ;  surgeons,  144 ;  pursers,  1 16 ;  naval 
instructors,  28 ;  mates,  489 ;  second  masters, 
144 ;  assistant-surgeons,  232  ;  warrant-officers, 
755;  engineers,  118;  midshipmen,  555;  mas- 
ters' assistants,  224;  volunteers,  330;  clerks, 
223 ;  schoolmasters,  23;  and  petty  officers,  6,518. 

Total  officers  of  all  grades 10,909 

Able  and  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen, 
and  boys,  including  Kroomen  and 
Chinese  Coolies 19,135 


Total  for  effective  naval  service  on  the 

1st  of  Jan.  last,  exclusive  of  marines,   30,044 

The  vote  for  the  year  1842-3  for  the 
number  of  seamen  was  30,400;  that 
proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  ensuing 
financial  year  1843-4  is  26,800  seamen 
and  2,000  boys. 

East  India  House.  —  On  Wed- 
nesday the  1st  of  March  a  Court  of 
Directors  was  held  at  the  East  India 
House,  when  it  was  resolved,  tiemine 
contradicenle,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this 
court  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Ellenborough, Governor-General  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
for  the  ability  and  judgment  with 
which    the    resources   of   the     British 
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empire  in  India  hare  been  applied  in 
the  support  of  the  military  operations 
in  Affghanistan."  Resolved  unani- 
mously, "  That  the  thanks  of  this 
court  be  given  to  Major-General  Sir 
George  Pollock,  G.  C.  B.,  to  Major- 
General  Sir  William  Nott.  G.  C.  B.,  to 
Major-General  Sir  John  M'Caskill, 
K.  C.  B.,  to  Major-General  Sir  Robert 
Henry  Sale,  G.  C.  B.  to  Major-General 
Richard  England,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  both  European  and 
Native,  for  the  intrepidity,  skill,  and 
perseverance  displayed  by  them  in  the 
military  operations  in  Affghanistan, 
and  for  their  indefatigable  zeal  and 
exertions  throughout  the  late  cam- 
paign." Resolved  unanimously, "  Tiiat 
this  court  doth  highly  approve  and 
acknowledge  the  valour  and  patient 
perseverance  displayed  by  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  private  sol- 
diers, both  European  and  Native,  em- 
ployed in  Afghanistan,  and  that  the 
same  be  signified  to  them  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  crops,  who  are 
desired  to  thank  them  for  their  gallant 
behaviour."  At  the  same  court,  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Company's  forces  in  India,  and  also 
an  extraordinary  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  India. 

The  Rcssia  Company. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Russia  Company  took 
place  atthe  London  Tavern,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  1.  The  presence  of  several  of 
her  Majesty's  ministers,  and  of  many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  been  expected,  but  the  debate  on 
the  policy  of  the  AflTghan  war  neces- 
sarily prevented  their  appearance. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  W. 
AsTELL,  Esq.  the  governor  of  the  com- 
pany, the  principal  guest  being  his 
Excellency  Baron  Brunow,  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  who  sat  on  the  right 
of  the  chairman. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been 
given. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "  The 
health  of  his  Excellency  the  Russian 
Ambassador." 

Baron  Brunow  rose  to  acknowledge 
the  compliment,  and  expressed  his 
warmest  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  his  health  had  been  proposed, 
and  the  kind  reception  his  name  had 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Company. 


Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  grati- 
fying to  him  than  to  see  that  every 
year  he  bad  been  received  at  these 
meetings  with  increased  feelings  of 
kindness,  cordiality,  and  confidence. — 
He  was  happy  to  think  that  this  confi- 
dence was  confirmed  by  those  whose 
guest  he  had  the  honour  to  be  when 
they  told  him  that  what  he  had  pre- 
dicted in  former  years,  had  been  fully 
borne  out  by  succeeding  events.  The 
first  time  he  had  the  honour  of  address- 
ing the  Russia  Company  was  one 
which  was  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties— a  time  at  which  the  most 
serious  anxiety  existed  on  ail  sides 
with  respect  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
world.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
them  at  that  period  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that,  owing  to  the  good  under- 
standing that  prevailed  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  the  general  peace 
would  be  maintained. — That  peace 
had  been  maintained — and  they  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  that  tranquillity  in 
which  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
had  a  concurrent  interest — and  which 
they  all  had  a  mutual  desire  to  conso- 
lidate and  maintain.— When  he  last 
year  had  the  honour  of  meeting  them, 
he  stated  that  the  endeavours  of  the 
governments  of  England  and  Russia 
were  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries  ;  and  it  was  satisfactory 
to  him  to  be  now  able  to  say,  that  those 
endeavours  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  in  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  which  had  been 
entered  into  between  them.  In  speak- 
ing of  that  treaty  they  would  not  expect 
from  him — nor  would  he  attempt  it — 
any  exaggeration  or  over-statement  of 
its  advantages,  or  any  undue  valuation 
of  its  extreme  importance.  That 
treaty,  however,  strongly  evinced  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  give  greater  facilities  and 
encouragement  to  trade  and  commerce 
between  the  subjects  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  and  it  had  been  gra- 
ciously conceded  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  in  order  to  meet  the  friendly 
wishes  of  the  government  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England.  If 
he  might  be  permitted  to  add  one  word 
more,  it  would  be  this — that,  when 
they  remembered  for  half  a  century 
no  commercial  treaty  whatever  had 
existed    between   Great  Britain    and 
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Russia  —  when  they  considered  thut, 
during  that  long  period,  many  conven- 
tions had  been  concluded  for  warlike 
objects,  whereas,  this  was  the  first  that 
had  been  concluded  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  encouragement  to  the  peaceful 
intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation — 
he  felt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
congratulating  them,  which  he  did 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that, 
under  the  auspicious  reign  of  her 
Majesty  Victoria,  that  treaty  would  be 
a  bond  of  amity  and  good  feeling 
between  the  British  and  Russian  em- 
pires. 

East  India  House. — On  Tuesday, 
March  2,  a  quarterly  general  court  of 
proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  was 
held  at  the  Company's  house  in  Leaden- 
hall  street.  Mr.  Lewis  brought  the 
question  of  Privilege  before  the  Court, 
and  after  some  introductory  remarks, 
said,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  greater  number  of  proprietors,  that 
a  notice  was  given  for  holding  a  special 
general  court  on  the  29th  of  July  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  motion 
relative  to  the  deposed  Rajah  of  Sattara. 
That  court  was  legally  called  under 
requisition,  properly  signed  by  the 
necessary  number  of  qualified  pro- 
prietors. The  notice  of  motion  which 
he  had  given  for  the  29th  of  July,  was 
to^take  into  consideration  certain  papers 
that  had  been  laid  before  the  proprietors 
relative  to  the  case  of  the  Rajah.  But 
when  the  Court  met  on  that  day,  the 
hon.  Chairman,  who  was  placed  in  that 
situation,  and  very  properly  placed 
there,  to  preserve  order,  instead  of 
calling  their  attention  to  the  proposition 
which  they  had  assembled  to  discuss, 
did,  without  the  slightest  previous 
intimation,  rise  up,  and  propose  the 
immediate  adjournment  of  the  Court. 
The  hon.  proprietor  then  argued,  at 
considerable  length,  that  this  proceed- 
ing was  contrary  to  the  course  pursued 
at  public  meetings,  and  that  it  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
discussion.  Such  a  practice  was  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  proprietors — and,  if 
they  DOW  allowed  it  to  pass  unnoticed, 
it  would  be  recorded  as  a  precedeat, 
that  might  hereafter  at  any  time  be 
followed,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  discussion. 

Captain  Cogan  seconded  the  motion. 
After  remarks  by  several  hon.  pro- 
prietors, the    Chairman  then  put   the 
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previous  question, ,"  Th?it  the  originai 
question  be  no:\y  put,"  which,  on  f^ 
show  of  hands,  was  negatived  by  ^ 
large  majority.  Mr.  Lewis's  motioi» 
was  consequently  lost. 

Captain  Cogan,  after  a  few  obser'? 
vations,  rose  to  move,  that  there  be 
laid  before  this  Court, — 1st.  All  orders 
and  correspondence  connected  witl^ 
the  suspension,  degradation,  and  dis^ 
missal  of  several  officers  of  tlie  Indiaq 
navy,  without  trial  by  court-martial, 
during  the  period  Captain  Oliver  ha? 
presided  over  the  Bombay  Navy.    _   ,. 

2d.  All  correspondence  relating  ttf 
the  employment  of  private  adventurers 
in  command  of  steamers  belonging  to 
the  Indian  naval  service,  and  in  other 
s'.aff  appointments  on  shore  usually 
held  by  Indian  naval  oflBcers  ;  the 
names  and  statements  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  parties  so  employed,  with 
the  contingencies  (if  any)  that  led  to 
their  employment. 

3d,  All  correspondence  connected 
with  the  dismissal  of  the  following 
ofl[icers  (in  the  year  1842)  from  their 
respective  commands,  without  a  court- 
martial  or  any  inquiry  into  their 
alleged  misconduct,  viz.  Commander 
Young,  from  the  Berenice ;  Com- 
mander Kempthorn,  from  the  Victoria; 
Lieutenant  Bird,  from  the  Cleopatra. 

4th.  All  correspondence  relative  to 
the  dismissal  from  their  ofliices  of  the 
3d  and  4th  assistant  builders  in  the 
Bombay  dockyard. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  In  1839  that  Court 
had  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
praying  for  a  certain  measure  of  justice 
to  India,  but  up  to  the  present  time  that 
petition  had  been  entirely  unheeded. 
Again  and  again  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  addressed  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
commercial  justice  for  India  ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  towards 
that  country  had  been  lamentably 
wanting  in  that  respect.  Men  of  all 
political  parties  had  treated  India  with 
negligence.  He  was  continually  hearing 
of  reciprocity  treaties  with  other  states, 
but  there  was  no  reciprocity  between 
this  country  and  India.  The  first  article 
connected  with  the  subject  of  his  motion 
was  that  of  corn.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  sample  of  wheat  recently  imported 
from  Calcutta,  and  he  had  the  authority 
of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
for  stating,  that  that  wheat  was  of  a 
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most  excellent  quality.  Now,  tliere 
Avas  H  bill  passing  througli  I'Hri lament 
by  which  wheat  from  Canada  was  to 
be  admitted  duty-free  into  England, 
and  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  United 
States  passing  through  Canada  was  to 
be  received  at  a  duty  of  3s.  per  quarter. 
He  did  not  object  to  that,  but  he  asked 
that  India  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  Canada.  If  it  were,  he 
thought  there  would  be  a  large  im- 
portation of  wheat  from  India.  Then, 
again,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
excellent  animal  food,  which  might  be 
cured  in  Calcutta,  and  imported  into 
ihis  country  with  great  advantage. 
He  would  next  advert  to  the  shipping 
laws  of  India.  By  a  treaty  which  had 
been  recently  concluded  between  Great 
itritain  and  Russia,  Russian  ships  were 
permitted  to  enter  any  port  of  Great 
liritain  or  India  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  English  ships ;  but  no 
Hindoo  ship  would  be  permitted  if  it 
came  to  an  English  port  to  leave  that 
port  again.  That  had  a  most  injurious 
effect.  In  many  of  the  Hritish  colonies, 
within  the  last  10  years,  there  had  been 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  shipping, 
but  in  India  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable decrease.  He  now  turned  to 
the  comparative  duties  levied  in  Eng- 
land upon  the  produce  of  India.  He 
then  said,  no  less  than  six  prohibitory 
tariffs  have  been  made  by  different 
states  in  Europe  within  the  last  year. 
Why,  then,  should  such  advantages  be 
given  to  those  stales  by  this  country  ? 
At  the  present  time  the  consumption 
of  British  manufactures  by  the  people 
of  India  did  not  average  more  than  6d. 
a  head,  whilst  in  the  West  Indies  the 
average  was  £5.  If,  then,  the  former 
consumption  could  be  made  commen- 
surate with  the  latter,  the  export  trade 
for  India  would  amount  to  7.50,000,000/. 
a-year.  They  should  remember  that 
India  was  drained  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  that  without  some  system 
of  reciprocity  the  result  must  be  a 
general  and  lasting  poverty.  Probably 
the  people  of  England  thought  that 
India,  like  her  other  colonies,  looked 
to  this  country  for  supporting  her 
establishments  ;  but  that  was  not  so  : 
not  only  did  she  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
all  her  establishments,  as  well  in  India 
as  in  this  country,  including  the  Board 
of  Control,  but  she  also  returned  every 
year  from  ^3,000,000  to  ^£5, 000,000, 
ti)  the  revenue   of  this  country.     He 


trusted,  then,  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors would,  under  these  circumstHnces, 
urge  upon  the  Government  the  adoption 
of  these  measures,  which  were  embodied 
in  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  con- 
cluded with  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.  It  was  substantially 
to  the  following  effect : — "  That  a  com- 
plete reciprocity  of  trade  ought  to  be 
adopted  between  England  and  India, 
and  that  a  memorial  be  addressed  to 
Her  Majesty's  Minislers,  praying — 
1.  That  wheat,  rice,  or  other  grain, 
ground  or  unground,  the  growth  and 
produce  of  British  India,  be  admitted 
at  all  times  into  the  United  Kingdom 
at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty.  2.  That 
animal  food  or  fish,  cured  or  preserved 
in  British  India,  be  also  thus  admitted. 
3.  That  the  duty  on  British  India 
tobacco  be  reduced  from  3s.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  4.  That  the  duty  on  British 
India  pepper  be  reduced  from  6d.  to 
2d.  per  pound  ;  on  ginger  from  5s.  to 
Is.  per  cwt. ;  and  on  tea,  to  Is  per 
pound.  5.  That  ships  built  and 
manned  by  our  East  India  fellow- 
subjecis  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  other  British  colonies. 
6.  That  coffee  and  other  products  of 
Mysore  and  the  dependent  states  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  the  produce  of  British 
India.  7.  That  discriminating  duties 
be  levied  on  the  products  of  foreign 
countries  which  come  in  competition 
with  the  products  of  British  India,  on 
their  introduction  into  the  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom.". 

Mr.  Lewis  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Great  Meeting  of  the  Watch  and 
Clock  Trade. — On  Tuesday  evening, 
March  28,  a  meeting  of  the  watch  and 
clock  makers  of  London  took  place  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern.  Strand, 
"  To  take  into  consideration  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to 
a  bill  before  parliament,  called  the 
British  Watchmakers'  Company."  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Watson  of 
King-street,  Cheapside,  a  member  of 
the  common-council,  and  a  governor  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  who,  in  a  speech  of 
much  eloquence,  pointed  out  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  the  projected 
measure.  Upwards  of  2,000  persons 
were  present,  who  were  unanimous 
in  their  determination  to  resist  its 
progress  through  parliament. 
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Colonization  Memorial. — For  some 
days  back,  a  Memorial  has  been  lying 
at  tlie  London  Tavern,  to  receive  signa- 
tures, and  for  tiie  final  purpose  of  pre- 
sentation to  Sir  Robert  Feel,  calling  on 
him  to  take  the  subject  of  systematic 
Culonization  into  his  own  and  his  bro- 
ther statesmen's  serious  consideration. 
— The  correspondence  that  has  recently 
taken  place  between  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary and  the  Messrs.  Cockerel!,  as  well 
as  the  resolutions  of  the  Sydney  Legis- 
lative Council,  on  which  it  may  almost 
be  said  the  niemorial  is  based,  have 
been  lately  distributed  in  a  printed 
form,  but  privately,  in  the  City,  which 
renders  their  introduction  here  un- 
necessary. —  In  our  leader  for  this 
month,  however,  we  have  given  the 
Resolutions,  together  with  our  own 
opinion  of  their  merits,  and,  as  to  the 
reply  from  the  Colonial  office,  we  regret 
to  say,  that  we  do  not  perceive  in  it  one 
gleam  of  sunshine,  to  dispel  the  cloud 
that  hangs  over  our  Colonial  horizon. 
— If  agitation  and  clamour,  be  success- 
ful modes  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
higher  powers,  and  we  are  told  it  was 
by  these  means  that  Timon  extorted 
the  blessing  of  Jupiter,  we  devoutly 
hope  that  not  only  the  merchants  and 


citizens  of  London,  but  the  British 
people  en  masse  will  lend  the  tribute  of 
their  acclamations  to  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies. — for,  thence,  and  thence  only, 
is  there  any  prospect  of  permanent 
advantage  to  our  commerce 

The  Thames  TuNNtL. — On  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  25,  this  great  national 
undertaking  was  opened  to  the  public, 
and  added  another  wonder  to  the  many 
of  which  London  can  boast ;  another 
triumph  has  been  achieved  by  British 
enterprize,  genius,  and  perseverance. 
It  will  be  the  monument  of  Sir  Isambert 
Brunei,  to  whose  daring  conception, 
consummate  skill,  and  persevering 
industry,  the  work  has  been  completed. 
May  it  meet  with  that  success  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  and  attract 
that  degree  of  interest  as  an  object  of 
scientific  admiration,  which  the  genius 
of  its  framer,  the  enterprize  of  its 
directors,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
public,  ought  to  attract  to  it.  In  the 
evening,  about  one  hundred  gentlemen, 
directors,  proprietors,  and  visitors, 
dined  at  the  London  Tavern.  Benjamin 
Hawes,  sen.,  esq.  chairman  and 
treeisurer  of  the  company,  in  the 
chair. 


IMPORTATION  OF  SUGAR. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  Import  of  Sugar  into  the  Kingdom  of  AVest  India, 
Mauritius,  Bengal,  and  other  East  India  Sugar,  and  of  Molasses,  with  the  quantity  of  all  Sugar 
and  Molasses  duty  paid  upon  for  home-use  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  stock  of  Sugar  remaining  tlia 
31st  December  each  year,  the  quotations  for  dry  brown  to  fine,  and  for  Molasses. 


Imports. 

1842. 

1841. 

1840. 

1839. 

1838. 

1837. 

1836. 

1835. 

1834. 

1833. 

B.  P.  Casks... 
Maur.  Bags . . . 
Bengal  Bags... 
OtIierE.  India 
Bags 

I5I900 
553670 
552500 

88100 

134220 
517280 
717400 

181500 

137600 
428000 
287850 

80180 

180000 
492000 
299800 

225000 

228800 
490800 
218300 

187000 

204800 
415500 
129000 

94000 

225300 
391700 
970001 

66000J 

230500 
415500 

148000 

247000 
421000 

105000 

238000 
429300 

162000 

Stocks.— Casks 
Maur.  Bags . . . 
Bengal  Bags.. 
Other  £.  India 
Bags 

35300 
69770 
101200 

103500 

19750 
50800 
152800 

137600 

30100 
49100 
55500 

86900 

50500 
70000 
60100 

120500 

53500 
66600 
36500 

81800 

37500 
57400 
52500 

36000 

63300 
46000 
396001 

42450J 

50000 
71000 

40000 

63100 
102000 

71000 

65200 
157700 

102000 

Price,  B.  P. . . . 
Mauritius 
Bengal. . . 

56  a  69 

57  a  66 
56  a  68 

59  a  76 

58  a  72 

59  a  75 

72  a  85 
68  a  83 
67  a  87 

57  a  69 
.56  a  67 

58  a  71 

53  a  70 
57  a  66 
57  a  70 

60  a  70 

61  a  67 
58  a  70 

54  a  69 

51  a  66 

52  a  70 

59  a  68 
57  a  65 
J8  a  70 

50  a  63 
50  a  59 
52  a  65 

49  a  63 
-18  a  60 

50  a  66 

Imp.  Mols.  Ps. 

41300 

51600 

40800 

47500   60200 

51800 

51000 

51300 

62800 

70C00 

Price 

26  8  31 

23  a  31 

28  a  87 

31a34  6  29a32  6 

31  a  37 

26  a  30 

26  a  29 

21  a  24 

24  a  27 

Sugar,  d.p.  tns 
Molasses  do. 

200000 
23500 

190000 
19100 

165000 
19000 

172700 
21100 

182700 
14100 

185000 
15000 

160000 
20400 

I86SC0 
18000 

181360 
24700 

169530 
32700 

2l2 
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Here  is  another  miserable  conse- 
quence of  a  miserable  policy — not  more 
horrible  indeed  than  many,  many  simi- 
lar cases,  to  be  met  with  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  civilized  men  over 
the  barbarous  world.  But  this  murder 
of  two  estimable  men  is  at  least  likely 
to  be  attended  to,  by  being  one  of  the 
acts  of  the  tragedy  of  Affghanistan  ;  of 
the  massacre  of  Captain  Barker,  in 
South  Australia;  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Threlpah,  on  the  Orange  River ;  of 
Captain  Croker  and  of  Mr.  Williams  in 
the  South  Seas;  with  a  hundred  others 
— which  are  generally  the  counterparts 
of  similar  massacres  of  the  natives  by 
our  people — attract  no  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  which  seems 
utterly  powerless  in  these  matters.  Yet 
they  must  tend  to  sanguinary  revenge 
by  private  individuals,  unless  mens 
violent  passions  are  appeased  by  the 
intervention  of  impartial  authority  ;  and 
the  facility  of  which  intervention  is 
proved  by  the  good  feeling  often  esta- 
blished at  last  between  the  very  people 
whose  early  feuds  were  only  the  results 
of  misunderstanding. 

But  Colonel  Stoddart's  and  Captain 
ConoUy's  deaths  will  be  followed  by 
flome  grave  inquiries.  Undoubtedly  the 
plans  for  navigating  the  Oxus  with 
steamers,  which  were  interrupted  by 
the  recent  war  beyond  the  Indus,  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  be  revived  ;  and  the 
opening  of  the  trade-routes  from  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  Western  China,  to  British 
merchants,  is  by  no  means  visionary. 
Enough  of  vengeance  has  been  had  in 
Cabul  for  all  the  misdeeds  of  our  Mus- 
sulmen  foes ;  so  that  future  intrusion 
with  these  regions  need  not  be  embar- 
rassed by  any  attempt  to  indemnify  the 
national  honour  by  new  hostile  expedi- 
tions. 

There  will  soon,  however,  be  obtained 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  different 
nations  of  Central  Asia,  which  together 
with  our  amicable  relations  with  China, 
will  enable  us  to  find  means  of  honour- 
able influence  over  those  nations,  and 
that  influence  may  bring  forth  an  in- 
demnity  from  the  offending  chief   of 


Bokhara,  far  more  pregnant  of  future 
good,  its  only  right  end,  than  the  shed- 
ding of  torrents  of  blood,  or  the  des- 
truction of  scores  of  bazaars,  would  be. 

In  the  following  melancholy  narra- 
tive, the  kindly  feelings  of  some  of  the 
Bokharians  will  have  especial  notice  ; 
and  we  wish  that  the  extension  of  such 
good  feelings  may  be  secured  by  diplo- 
matic missions  being  multiplied  in  these 
ancient  seats  of  civilization.  In  those 
regions  the  incident  now  under  consi- 
deration, together  with  its  connected 
events  at  Cabal,  had  once  a  parallel 
deserving  of  notice.  The  famous  retreat 
of  the  10,000  Greeks  through  the 
Lower  Caucasus,  was  preceded  by  the 
massacre  of  their  generals.  Xenophon, 
one  of  the  elected  new  commanders, 
rescued  this  great  body  from  their 
perils  by  his  courage  and  his  ability  ; 
as  he  afterwards  immortalized  his  own 
and  their  conduct  by  his  pen.  When 
he  returned  to  Greece,  he  laboured 
hard  to  convince  his  more  needy  coun- 
trymen, that  Asia  offered  inexhaustible 
means  of  "  relief  to  an  over-crowded 
population."  To  relieve  Greece,  Xeno- 
phon advocated  colonization.  The 
Greeks  preferred  wars  and  conquests, 
and  learned  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson,  in  the  ultimate  ruin  of  Alexan- 
der's designs.  That  great  man,  assisted 
as  he  was  by  other  great  men,  such  as 
Aristotle,  failed  in  his  noble  purpose  of 
establishing  universal  civilization,  by 
aiming  at  establishing  their  universal 
dominion.  The  career  of  Alexander  in 
Central  Asia,  ought  to  be  re-written 
now  for  our  special  instruction.  Per- 
haps his  early  death  may  be  attributed, 
like  those  of  poor  Stoddart  and  Co- 
nolly,  to  the  terrible  revenge  of  out- 
raged Asiatics. 

it  is  of  especial  importance  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Stoddart  that  some 
reports  which  have  originated  without 
the  slightest  foundation,  and  been  cir- 
culated without  inquiry,  should  be  con- 
tradicted ;  namely,  that  after  his  duties 
as  military  secretary  to  Mr.  Ellis,  our 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Teheran, 
were  terminated,  Colonel  Stoddart  re- 
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mained  in  Persia  on  his  own  account, 
and  without  any  official  authority  from 
the  British  Government,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  simply  as  a  traveller 
to  Bokhara,  the  capital  of  Asiatic  Tar- 
tary.  We  are  enabled  to  furnish  from 
authentic  sources  the  following  facts — 

Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Ellis,  Col. 
Stoddart  remained  attached  to  the 
mission  in  Persia  under  Sir  J.  M'Niell. 
From  Herat  he  was  despatched  by 
orders  from  Government  on  a  friendly 
mission  to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara.  At 
this  period  many  false  rumours  pre- 
vailed in  Toorkestan  respecting  the 
designs  of  the  English  in  marching  an 
army  to  Affghanistan,  and  probably 
occasioned  the  object  of  his  visit  to  be 
suspected.  Colonel  Stoddart  was 
treacherously  seized  in  his  host's  house, 
and,  with  his  attendants,  stripped,  and 
thrown  into  a  pit,  where  he  was  left 
for  two  days  without  food  ;  from  thence 
he  was  taken,  and  strictly  imprisoned 
for  nearly  two  years.  After  some 
months  of  imprisonment,  the  state  exe- 
cutioner was  sent  to  put  him  to  death, 
unless  he  would  become  a  Mahomedan, 
and  his  grave  was  dug  before  his  eyes, 
but  he  evinced  no  fear,  and  appeared 
to.  have  calmly  resigned  all  thoughts  of 
his  life,  when  the  Meershub  and  Fu- 
toolah  Beg,  the  kind  jailer,  most  ear- 
nestly besought  him  to  avert  so  foul  a 
murder  by  repeating  the  form  required 
by  the  Ameer,  saying,  "  It  is  well 
known  to  all  (hat  your  faith  will  remain 
unchanged,"  and  on  their  solicitations 
the  disguise  was  adopted.  On  the 
arrival  of  despatches  from  the  Indian 
Government,  the  Ameer  was  convinced 
of  the  authenticity  of  Colonel  Stod- 
dart'a  commission,  and  releasing  him 
from  prison,  treated  him  with  the  high- 
est consideration  during  eight  or  ten 
months,  making  repeated  promises, 
alas  !  but  delusive  ones,  of  release. 
During  the  time  of  his  liberation  from 
restraint.  Col.  Stoddart  laboured  most 
devotedly  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  country  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  barbarians. 

In  consequence  of  the  intelligence 
which  reached  Bokhara  of  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  our  troops  in  Ca- 
bool,  the  tyrant  threw  Colonel  Stod- 
dart a  second  time,  together  with  Cap- 
tain Conolly,  an  English  officer, 
recently  arrived  at  Bokhara,  into  con- 
finement   in    the    house    of   Topshez 


Bashee,  where  they  remained  until 
June.  At  that  period  a  letter  arrived 
from  Akbar  Khan  and  other  chiefs  at 
Cabool,  intimating  that  if  the  Bokhara 
chief  feared  to  put  the  two  English 
officers  to  death,  as  they  had  done  those 
at  Cabool,  he  had  better  deliver  them 
up  to  the  writers  of  the  letter.  Thus 
stimulated,  the  Ameer  no  longer  hesi- 
tated. On  June  13th,  1842,  both  the 
officers  were  seized,  and  removed  to  the 
common  prison.  In  stripping  Colonel 
Stoddart,  a  pencil  and  some  papers 
were  discovered  round  his  waist ;  (he 
Ameer  insisted  upon  knowing  from 
whom  they  were  received.  Upon  Co- 
lonel Stoddart's  resolutely  refusing  to 
betray  another  to  the  despot's  fury,  he 
was  beaten  with  heavy  sticks,  and  this 
treatment  repeated  for  two  or  three 
days,  [but  in  vain  ;  no  revelation  es- 
caped him.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the 
Ameer  gave  orders  that  Colonel  Stod- 
dart should  be  put  to  death  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Captain  Conolly.  They  were 
both  led  into  a  small  square  near  the 
prison,  where  Colonel  Stoddart's  head 
was  cut  off,  and  on  Captain  Conolly 
refusing  to  embrace  Mahomedanisra,  he 
also  fell  under  the  headsman's  knife. 
Their  bodies  were  buried  on  the  spot, 
in  the  graves  which  had  been  dug  in 
their  presence. 

From  Colonel  Stoddart's  earliest 
career  to  the  time  of  his  death,  whether 
pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  as  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Staff  Corps,  in  which  he  obtained  his 
commission  in  182a,  and  served  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Canada,  in  his  post 
as  Secretary  to  the  Naval  and  Military 
Museum,  Secretary  to  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  mission  in  Persia,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  he  gained  general 
esteem.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  general  and  professional 
knowledge,  and  was  present  within 
the  French  lines  at  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp. Deeply  devout  in  his  principles 
and  conduct,  unshaken  under  his  severe 
trials,  and  even  acknowledging  in  them 
a  spiritual  blessing,  after  a  short  but 
eventful  career,  his  arduous  duties  are 
closed  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  beloved 
and  mourned,  not  only  by  his  relations, 
but  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  as  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  a  soldier  devoted 
to  his  sovereign  and  country. 
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ANNUAL  EXPOSITION  OF  COLONIAL  AFFAIRS. 


TiiK  importance  of  printing  annually, 
for  the  use  of  parliament,  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  diflFerent  Governors  of  the 
Britiiih  Colonies  particularly  tlie  more 
recent  ones,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  es- 
timate too  highly,  in  reference  to  its  policy 
and  beneficial  consequences  both  at  home 
and  in  the  Colonies ;  the  proposition  will 
notwithstimding  be  always  certain  to 
experience  official  opposition,  as  the  other 
day  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  some  other 
frivolous  {ground  will  constantly  be  started, 
80  long  as  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  willingly  submit  to  be 
liood-winlced  upon  the  great  National 
question  of  the  State  and  management  of 
IJritish  Colonies.  If,  however,  members  of 
Parliament  are  deteiTed  from  seeking 
elucidations  by  the  mere  dread  of  the 
expense,  in  a  matter  whereby  the  Country 
would  derive  so  large  a  benefit,  let  the 
expense  to  be  incurred  through  this 
measure  be  borne,  by  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  amount  pro-rata  amongst 
the  different  Colonies;  each  of  whom  will 
be  found  cheerfully  contributing  for  such 
a  purpose,  perceiving,  as  they  must  do, 
that  they  were  subscribing  to  a  fund  which 
would  be  the  means  of  insuring  the  pros- 
l)crity  of  the  Colony,  and  protecting 
themselves  and  families  against  the  many 
evils  of  petty  tyranny,  and  local  misrule. 
Let  this  course  be  adopted,  and  then  the 
members  of  parliament,  and  the  public, 
may  chance  to  get  a  slight  peep  into 
Pandora's  box  of  Colonial  wrongs ;  but  at 
all  events  and  under  any  circumstances 
the  Legislature  will  greatly  fail  in  their 
duty,  unless  they  render  it  imperative 
upon  the  Colonial  Minister  to  furnish, 
every  session  of  parliament,  a  detailed 
exposition,  seriatim,  of  each  of  the  British 
Colonies  (excepting  the  East  Indies)  and 
]\y  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a  Tariff 
of  all  Fiscal  (charges  levied  in  each  Colony, 
including  Harbour  Dues,  and  setting  forth 
by  what  authority  the  same  have  been 
enacted. 

This  yearly  Budget  would  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good,  even  although  the 
printed  correspondence  might  be  with- 
lield,  for  it  would  compel  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Colonial  Aflfairs,  personally  to 
pay  some  little  attention  to  the  business 
of  his  Department ;  now  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  subordinates,  whose  interest 
jr  is  to  hide  the  mismanagement  occa- 
sioned too  frequently  by  themselves,  either 
tliro  igh  ignorance  or  from  interested 
motives,  and  always  to  misrepresent  facts 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Colonists.  It  will 
be  useless  to  cite  isolated  cases  in  support 
of  this  statement,  when  the  whole  of  the 
Colonies  exhibit  a  combination  of  general 
misrule,  one  continued  mass  of  impolicy 


and  ignorance.  Principles  alone  are  the 
objects  in  view,  and  these  for  the  purpose 
of  being  made  public,  which  will  be  the 
first  step  towards  their  improvement.  All 
admit  that  the  Colonial  administration  is 
defective,  and  really  very  bad,  on  this 
point ;  there  exists  no  variance  of  opinion, 
but  the  causes  assigned  for  it  appear  to 
be  as  different,  as  they  assuredly  are  far 
distant  from  the  facts,  and  the  truth  ;  for 
so  long  as  the  Colonial  department  con- 
tinues to  be  under  its  present  constitu- 
tion, error,  mi.smanagement,  and  impo- 
litic regulations  must  be  the  result.  The 
minister  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  scarcely  obtains  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Colonial  affairs,  when  by  a 
sudden  cliange  in  the  dramatis  Tpersonte 
of  the  Ministry,  he  is  removed  to  some 
other  office,  and  his  successor  commences 
a  novitiate  under  instructions  from  the 
subordinate  Officers  of  his  Department ; 
which  position  naturally  leads  to  these 
Gentlemen  acquiring  an  undue  influence 
over  their  superior,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  afterwards  to  shake  off;  and 
hence  it  follows  unavoidably,  that  the  bias 
is  taken  from  the  recommendations  of 
these  subordinate  Officers,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  emanates  from  the  judgment  and 
discrimination  of  the  Colonial  Minister 
himself. 

Another  fatal  error  prevails,  which  acts 
most  prejudicially  in  the  British  Colonies; 
and  that  is,  the  absurd  system  of  selecting 
young  and  inexperienced  Military  or 
Naval  Officers  for  the  office  of  a  Colonial 
Governor ;  and  the  consequences  in  almost 
every  case  are,  misrule,  discontent,  and 
impolitic  regulations,  which  militate 
equally  against  the  prosperity  of  the  set- 
tlement, and  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants ;  for  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  school  wherein  these  officers  are  rear- 
ed, is  one  of  absolute  control,  training  the 
pupils  to  be  self-willed,  and  to  require 
implicit  obedience  to  their  command  ; — 
their  reasoning  is  the  sword,  and  their 
argument  the  bullet ; — they  must  neither 
be  advised,  impeded,  or  found  fault  with  ; 
yet  they  know  nothing  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  are  too  arrogant  to  learn  ;  and 
such  are  the  materials  out  of  which  Colo- 
nial Governors  are  made,  to  become 
scourges  to  the  Colonists,  instead "  of 
leaders  and  sympathising  friends.  Who 
then  can  be  surprised  at  outbreaks  in  the 
Colonies,  or  at  the  numerous  petitions  of 
complaint  and  remonstrance,  sent  from  the 
oppressed  and  helpless  settlers;  but  which 
at  home  meet  with  contempt  and  neglect, 
from  the  subordinates  of  the  Office  ? — 
The'Colonial  and  Home  officials  feel  them- 
selves pet  fectly  secure  by  the  privacy  that 
is  preserved  at  the  Colonial  Otfice,  and  the 
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impossibility  of  obtaining  redress,  except- 
ing through  Parliament ;  and  absence  of 
all  papers  and  information,  precludes  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
adequate  interference.  On  a  future  occa- 
sion we  shall  recur  to  this  subject,  and 
suggest  a  practical  remedy  for  most  of  the 
evils  therein  referred  to. 


Falkland  Islands. 

Observations  of  an  American  Naval  Officer  to 
an  Eiitjlish  Naval  Officer  on  meeting  at  the 
Pa'kland  Islands. 

"  You  Englishmen  go  to  work  in  a 
queerish  kind  of  way,  you  send  a  par- 
cel of  soldiers  with  a  young  military 
ofBcer  to  live  on  an  island  where  none 
but  sailors  can  be  of  use.  You  listen  to 
all  that  those  red-coats  tell  you  ;  they 
never  thrive ;  and  because  they  don't 
like  it,  you  neglect  or  evacuate  the 
island ;  a  soldier  likes  his  own  comfort, 
although  very  apt  to  destroy  that  of 
other  folks,  and  it  an't  very  likely  he 
would  go  and  make  a  good  report  of  an 
island  where  he  was  no  better  than  a 
prisoner.  Now,  if  we  had  taken  this 
island,  I  guess  we  would  have  had  some 
marines,  as  well  as  two  or  three  crews 
of  whalers,  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, and  all  their  little  comforts  about 
them — with  a  party  of  good  farmers  to 
till  the  land,  to  domesticate  and  im- 
prove the  wild  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs 
— and  a  naval  officer  to  command  the 
whole.  The  island  can  provide  itself, 
as  you  may  perceive,  and  all  would 
have  gone  on  well.  It  is  j  ust  as  easy 
to  fish  the  island  from  the  shore,  as  it  is 
in  vessel,  and  indeed  much  easier ;  only 
land  your  boilers  and  casks,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  dozen  of  good  whale-boats,  and 
this  island  would  produce  a  revenue 
that   would  repay  with  profit  all  the 


money  laid  out  upon  it.  The  fishing 
and  other  duties  would  be  a  source  of 
amusement  to  the  sailors,  who,  if  they 
chose,  might  return  home  occasionally 
in  the  vessels  that  would  call,  or  come 
to  take  away  the  full  casks  of  oil,  and 
land  the  empty  ones;  and  they  would 
serve  to  man  your  navy  and  merchant- 
men rounding  the  Horn,  and  would  be  a 
prime  place  for  'em  to  recruit  at,  from 
its  healthy  bracing  air,  with  plenty  of 
cheap  and  invigorating  amusement, 
without  any  of  those  evils  existing  in 
the  ports  of  your  neighbours  here. 

The  following  ships  in  port  at  Berkley  Sound 
27th  II  Mo.  42— "Philomel,"  "Terror,"  and 
"  Erebus,"  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  ;  the  "  Go- 
Ternor  Halkett,"  the  "  Mary  Ann,"  the"Hebe," 
the  "  Montgomery,"  the  "  Princess  Royal."  Her 
Majesty's  sieam  frigate  "  Salamander  ''  is  daily 
expected  here  from  Monte  Video.  The  Ar- 
gentine schooner  "  Sociedad,"  chartered  by  Go- 
vernor Moody,  sailed  last  month  for  Rio  Janeiro. 
When  Capts.  Ross  and  Crozier  arrive  in  Eng- 
land, I  expect  a  good  deal  will  be  said  aliout 
the  injudicious  and  impolitic  proceedings  of  the 
young  MILITARY  Governor. — The.  island  is 
overrun  with  wild  cattle,  and  yet  we  are  not 
permitted  to  kill  one  to  feed  our  crews.  Lean 
l)eef  from  the  cattle  caught  and  shut  up  in  a 
kraal  by  the  government,  is  retailed  out  to  us 
in  limited  quantities  by  the  Governor  at  2^d. 
per  lb. ;  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  dig  peat  or 
turf  for  fuel,  without  paying  the  government  a 
dollar  for  license.  I  put  in  here  under  owner's 
orders  to  refresh,  &c.  but  shall  not  remain  to 
do  so,  as  I  can  do  better  and  cheaper  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  shall  never  call  here 
again,  nor  will  others,  if  the  admiralty  at  home 
sanction  such  heavy  pnrt-charges  and  harbour- 
dues,  with  exactions,  &c.,  which  they  dare  not 
insist  on  from  the  Americans,  who  set  fire  to 
the  Tufsock  Islets,  to  catch  the  hogs  and  seals, 
and  also  regularly  cruise  the  islands  for  fish 
and  cattle,  when  and  as  they  choose.  Whilst  the 
restrictive,  oppressive,  and  exorbitant  govern- 
ment charges  and  measures  for  lands  and  every 
thing  else,  will  not  only  deter  ships  and  settlers 
from  coming,  but  must  drive  away  or  ruin 
those  now  here. 

Your's,  &c. 

Viator. 


COLONIAL  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICES. 
The  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1844,  according  to  a  Parliamentary 
paper  just  published,  are — Bahamas,  3,410/. ;  Bermudas,  4,049/. ;  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  8,070/. ;  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  400/. ;  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and  Gold 
Coast,  13,680/. ;  St.  Helena,  including  allowances  to  late  servants  of  East  India 
Company,  11,500/. ;  Western  Australia,  7,785/. ;  Port  Essington,  1,468/.;  Falkland 
Islands,  4,350/. ;  New  Zealand,  61,093/. ;  Heligoland,  1,023/;  Governors  and  others, 
West  Indies,  18,667/.;  Clergy,  North  America  and  New  Zealand,  12,190/.,  Indian 
Department  Canada,  13,895/.;  Emigration,  11,286/.;  Justices  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mauritius,  &c.,  49,700/. ;  Negro  Education,  18,000/.;  Captured  Negroes,  Support, 
&c.,  35,000/. ;  Commissioners  for  Suppression  of  Slave-trade,  23,000/. ;  Consuls 
Abroad,  104,700/.— Total,  403,336/.  The  total  for  the  year  1841  was  381,212i, 
and  for  1842  392,154/.;  thus  showing  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1841,  of 
22,124/.;  and  of  11,182/. ;  as  compared  with  1842.  The  charge  for  the  establish- 
ment in  China,  which  has  usually  formed  part  of  this  estimate,  will  be  submitted  in 
a  separate  estimate,  as  soou  as  the  arrangements  are  completed. 
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COLONIAL    PRODUCE. 


Imports  of  Sugar,  Molabbes,  Rum  and  Coffee  into  the  principal  Ports  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  Years  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  with  the 
Stocks  remaining  on  hand  at  the  close  of  each  Year. 


IMPORT 

Into  London     

Liverpool 

Bristol,  &c 

Clyde 

Total  in  1842 
1841 
1840 
1839 
1838 

STOCK 

At  London , 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Clyde 

Total  1st  Dec.  1842. 
1841. 
1840. 
1839. 
1838 


SUGAR. 


West  India. 


hhds.    tees 


843G0 
21950 
16000 
13G00 


135910 
121995 
126600 
169200 
218550 


10000 
2185 
1500 
2300 


1.5985 
12225 
11030 
10400 
11900 


Bengal. 


bags,&c. 


377800 

132000 

5700 

10000 


525500 
717400 
287850 
299800 
218300 


Mauri- 
tius. 


mats,  &c 


369000 
117170 
23000 
44500 


553670 
517280 
428050 
484700 
490200 


Java and 
other  EI 


bags,&c. 


60400 
27710 


88110 
181500 

80180 
225000 
187000 


Havana. 


boxes. 


35880 
8990 


44870 
35435 
78900 
43000 
47100 


Brazil. 


12420   2900 
7070   5170 


19490  8070 

22860  27100 

14980  21050 

13850  15300 

6200  14950 


Other 
Foreign. 


2900 
3540 


6440 
3490 
10065 
3700 


16300 

2100 

71600 

17100 

90600 

19800 

2000 

350 

5525 

25600 

33670 

12890 

1170 

1275 

5315 

3950 

1000 

,. 

5800 

1650 

4000 

18000 

1200 

31575 

3750 

101200 

69770 

103490 

22170 

3275 

6665 

17850 

1900 

152800 

50800 

137600 

32425 

3600 

10550 

28300 

1830 

55500 

49100 

86900 

61500 

6600 

8400 

48000 

2900 

60100 

71000 

120500 

22900 

4800 

7850 

50750 

3000 

36500 

67000 

81800 

16200 

2450 

7500 

2500 
3095 

540 

6135 
6060 
7300 
200 


MOLASSES. 

BUM. 

COFFEE. 

West 
India. 

Fo- 
reign. 

West 
India. 

East 
India. 

Fo- 
reign. 

West  Indies. 

Ceylon 

E.  I.& 
Cape. 

Another 
Foreign. 

IMPORT 

casks. 

casks. 

puns. 

casks. 

casks. 

tees. 

barls., 
&c. 

bags. 

cks.  & 
bgs. 

bags. 

9500 

7990 

500 

22600 

300 
290 

'i50 

23000 
6260 
1550 
1230 

7000 
1000 

150 
225 

6160 

4340 

50 

440 

4100 

3055 

50 

790 

82300 
4240 

45900 
15870 

"25 

45800 

29360 

Bristol,  &c 

Clyde -  - 

iso 

1842.. 
1841.. 
1840.. 
1839.. 
1838.. 

Total  in 

40590 
39400 
39420 
47400 
59200 

740 
7765 
1380 

32040 
23690 
31800 
42700 
42400 

8000 
14485 
3800 
4000 
600 

375 
1170 
230 

10990 
12325 
17295 
1330(1 
20000 

7995 
6270 

12735 
8260 

22100 

86540 
53090 
68300 
29600 
38800 

61795 
155070 
265930 
127200 

18400 

75.340 
55480 
66780 
50600 
83850 

STOCK 

8400 
750 

8000 

600 

16000 
4800 
1400 
1100 

5500 
600 

1000 

4450 
1480 

2400 
1650 
500 
800 

53200:i65000 
3000    18500 

38200 

14700 

Bristol 

Clyde 

1842.. 
1141.. 
1840.. 
1839.. 
1838.. 

Total  31st  Dec. 

12150 
17670 
15635 
11550 
17550 

600 

2500 

800 

23300 
16175 
21050 
21000 
19750 

6100 
7700 
1.500 
2800 

1000 
550 
1500 

5930 
5752 
7535 
4900 
7920 

5350 
4440 
7.350 
5400 
9400 

56200  18.3500 
33800  244000 
3500022310(1 
7500!  66900 
11700    12000 

52900 
22550 
24100 
24100 
54500 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND,  &c. 

Abstract  of  the  Revenue  and  Charges  of  Prince  of  Wat.es  Island, 
Singapore,  and  Malacca,  for  the  Official  Year  1841-42. 


PRINCE  OP  WALES  ISLAND. 

Co's  Rs. 

As 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Local  Charges 

258.364 

262,274 

31,071 

14 
6 
9 

1 
5 

349,055 

77,252 

288,523 

0 
8 
2 

Expenses  of  Troops 

Expenses  of  Continental  Convicts 

DEDUCT. 

Revenue  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island 

546,710 
197,655 

13 
12 

6 

Deficit  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island 

10 

SINGAPORE. 
Local  Charges  

264,049 

2.34,215 

46,617 

5 
2 
5 

10 
7 

1 

Expenses  of  Troops 

Expenses  of  Continental  Convicts 

DEDUCT. 

Revenue  at  Singapore 

544,881 
467,629 

18 
4 

6 
11 

Deficit  at  Singapore 

J 

MALACCA.    . 
Local  Charjres 

151,655 
136.348 
10,9»5 

9 
9 
10 

3 
0 
10 

Expenses  of  Troops 

DEDUCT. 

Revenue  at  Malacca 

299,099 
60,567 

13 
10 

1 
10 

Deficit  at  Malacca 

6 

Total— D'>ficit  at  the  Settlements  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  in  the 
Year  1841-42 

i 

.Co's  1 

lupees 

664,830 

U 

11 

From  the  above  Statement  of  the  Revenue  and  Charges  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singapore, 
and  Malacca,  for  the  official  year  1841-42,  it  appears  that  the  total  deficit  at  the  three  Settlements 
is  Co.'s  Rupees  664,830.  11.  11.  If  we  deduct  the  Troops  and  Convicts  which  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a  proper  charge  against  the  revenue  of  these  places,  there  appears  a  surplus  of  Co.'s  Rupees 
56,691.  15.  0.  Taking  the  Settlements  separately — at  Pinang,  deducting  Troops  and  Convicts, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  revenue  of  Rupees  55,709.  1.  5. — at  Malacca,  there  likewise  exists  a  deficit 
of  Rupees  91,178.  14.  8, — while  at  Singapore,  there  is  a  surplus  of  Rupees  203,579.  15.  1.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  continued  advancement  of  Singapore,  but  we  believe  we  are  warranted  in 
asserting,  that  from  the  improvement  in  present  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  opening  up  of  new, 
the  income  of  the  official  year  1842-43  will  not  only  be  much  more  than  equal  to  meet  the 
properly  local  charges,  but  will  also  more  than  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Troops  and  Continental 
Convicts.  An  increase  of  about  30,000  Rupees  may  be  looked  for  under  the  head  of  land  sold  for 
building-leases,  and  about  5,000  Rupees  on  quit-rents.  Should  it  be  resolved  to  sell  the  lands  In 
the  interior  out  and  out,  instead  of  granting  them  on  leases  for  fifty  years,  30,000  Rupees  may  be 
safely  expected  from  the  sales  of  these  alone. 

These  results  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  and  must  give  consi- 
derable satisfaction  to  the  local  government  through  whose  judicious  management  and  unceasing 
attention  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  brought  about.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  all  this  revenue  is  raised  without  any  fetters  being  imposed  upon  the  extensive  commerce  of 
the  Settlement  in  the  shape  of  import  or  export  duties.— Singapore  Frse  Press. 
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TARIFF,  JAMAICA,  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Jamaica  Tariff  being  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and  the  question 
of  West  India  interests  being  now  much  agitated,  we  give  it  at  length.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  are  copied  from  the  Jatnaica  Standard: — "The  Tariff  Act, 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  one  party,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  decla- 
r.ttion  either  pro  or  con  on  the  part  of  another— we  distinctly  asserted,  was  capable 
of  being  so  extended  and  organized  as  to  ))reclude  the  necessity  of  an  Income  Tax, 
which  had  at  one  time  been  announced  as  indisputably  necessary  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  country.  No\^'  what  is  the  results  ?  Unquestionably  the  Tariff 
can  perform  the  service  which  we  said  it  could.  Already  has  it  relieved  the  odious 
tax  upon  hereditaments  to  the  extent  of  ±'.53,000 ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that 
it  will  produce  at  least  ±20,000  more  than  it  has  been  estimated  in  the  Ways  and 
Means. — We  feel  considerable  satisfaction  in  anticipating  the  result  which  must 
follow  this  new  scale  of  duties ;  and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming  that, 
should  the  exigencies  of  the  country  require  it,  we  are  perfectly  able  under  this 
bill,  and  without  militating  against,  or  in  any  way  infringing  the  'differential'  or 
'protective'  duties,  to  niise  a  further  sum,  upon  the  mere  luxuries  of  life,  of  at 
least  ±20,000  or  ±30,000." 

Duties  under 
British  Act. 
5th  and  6th 

Vict.,  cap.  49. 


SCHEDULE    OF    DUTIES. 


Duties  under 
Island  Act. 
±.    s. 

.    3    3 
0    0 

.    0  10 


Ale,  beer,  cider,  porter,  or  perry,  in  bulk,  per  ton 
Ditto,  ditto,  bottled,  for  every  dozen  quart  bottles 
Asses,  per  head       ..... 

Beef  and  pork,  salted  or  cured,  foreign,  per  barrel        .         I     0 
Beef  and  pork,  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any 
British  possessions,  per  barrel   .  .  .  .10 

Bread  or  biscuit,  foreign,  per  cwt      .  .  .  0    5 

Bread  or  biscuit,  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
British  possessions       .  .  .  .  .00 

Bricks,  per  1,000         .  .  .  .  .  0    4 

Butter,  per  firkin  of  64  lbs.  .  .  .  .04 

Candles,  wax,  sperm,  or  composition,  per  box  of  56  lbs,      0    3 
Candles,  tallow,  per  box  of  56  lbs.  .  .  .01 

Cattle,  (neat),  per  head  .  .  .  .  10 

Coals,  on  every  ton  (those  for  the  Royal  Mail  Company 
excepted  ...... 

Cocoa  .  .  . 

Coffee,  the  produce  of  any  British  possessions,  per  cwt. 

Cheese     ....... 

Flour,  wheat  (foreign),  .... 

Flour,  produce  of  the  United   Kingdom,  or  any  British 

possessions,  and  imported  direct  thence 
Firih  (dried  or  salted)  of  foreign  taking  and  cured    . 
F'ish  (dried)  British  taking  or  curing,  per  cwt.   . 
Fish  (pickled)  of  foreign  taking  or  curing     . 
Fish  (pickled)  British  taking  or  curing 
Fish  (salmon)  wet  or  salted 
Fish  (herrings)  smoked,  per  box 
Hams,  bacon,  dried  beef,  dried  tongues  . 

Horses,  mares,  and  geldings,  per  head    . 
I^ard,  per  firkin  of  70  lbs.      .... 

Meal  or  other  flour,  not  wheat,  foreign,  per  barrel 
Ditto,  production  of  United  Kingdom,  or  any  British  pos- 
session, per  barrel  .  .  .  .  0    0 

Mules,  per  head  .  .  .  .  .       1  10 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4  per"cent. 
4  per  cent. 
Free. 
Ss.  per  cwt. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

4  per  cent. 

8s.  per  cwt. 

15  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

Free. 

4  per  cent. 
4s.  per  cwt. 
Free. 

5s.  per  cwt. 
2s.  per  barl. 

Free. 

2s  •  per  cwt. 

Free. 

4s.  per  barl. 

Free. 

4s.  per  cwt. 

2s.  per  barl, 

3s.  per  cwt. 

Free. 

4  per  cent. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


WK8T    INDIA    TAKIFF. 
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Duties  under 
Island  Act. 
<£.    s.   d. 


Duties  under 
British  Act, 
5th  and  fith 

Vict.,  cap.  49. 


2 
0 
0 
9  15 
9  15 


Oil,  blubber,  fins,  and  skins,  the  produce  offish  and  crea 

tures  living  in  the  sea,  of  foreign  fishing,  for  every  100/. 

viilue  .  .  .  .  .  .  5    0    0 

Ditto,  living  in  the  sea,  of  British  fishing,  for  every  JOO/. 

value    .  .  .  ,  .  .  .400 

Peas,  beans,  calavinces,  barley,  oats,  or  Indian  com,  per 

bushel        .  .  .  .  .  .00 

Rice,  per  cwt.       .  .  .  .  .  .04 

Salt,  per  cwt.  .  .  .  .  .  0    0 

Sheep,  per  head  .  .  .  .  ,03 

Swine,  per  head  .  .  .  .  .  0     4 

Soap,  per  box  of  56  lbs.  .  .  .  .02 

Spirits — brandy  and  all  other  foreign  spirits  and  cordials, 

except  rum,  per  gallon  .  .  .  0    6 

Spirits — rum,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession      .       0    8 
Spirits — British  and  compounds         .  .  .  0    2 

Sugar,  unrefined,  productions  of  any  British  possessions, 

per  cwt  .  .  .  .  .  0  10    0 

Sugar,  refined,  the  produce  of,  ^^and  refined  in,  foreign 

countries,  per  lb.     .  .  .  .  .  0    0     3 

Sugar,  refined  from  foreign  sugar  in  bond,  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  per  lb.  .  .  .  .  .003 

Tea,  unless  imported   direct   from    China," or  from  the 

United  Kingdom,  or  any  British  possession,  per  lb-  0    2    0 

Tea,  imported  direct    from   China,  or  from   the  United 

Kingdom,  or  any  British  possession,  per  lb.    .  .0 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  for  every  100/.  value  .  25 

Tobacco  leaf,  or  unmanufactured,  \00l.  value     .  .     20 

Wines,  not  in  bottles,  per  ton 
Wines,  bottled      .  .  .... 

And  further  for  every  dozen  bottles  of  wine,  except  such 
•  as  may  be  bottled  in  the  United  Kingdom  .  0 

Wines,  bottled  in  the  United  Kingdom  per  dozen  .       0 

Wood,  for  every  1,000  feet  of   pitch   pine  lumber,   by 

superficial  measure  of  one  inch  thick         .  .  0  12    0 

Wood,  for  every  1,000  feet  of  white  pine  or  other  lumber, 

per  superficial  measure,  one  inch  thick  .  .080 

Wood,  shingles,  cypress  and  other,  more  than  12  inches 

in  length,  per  1,000  .  .  .  .  0    8    0 

Wood,  white  cedar  and  Boston  chips,  not  more  than  12 

inches  in  lenth,  per  1,000         .  .  .  .040 

Wood,  woodhoops,  per  1,000  .  .  .  0     10 

Wood,  red  or  white  oak  staves  and  heading,  per  1,000   .       0    2    0 
And  after  those  rates  from  any  greater  or  less  quan> 

tity  on  such  goods  respectively. 
Glass  manufactures,  silk  manufactures,  for  every  100/.  val.  4    0    0 
Cotton,  linen,  woolU-n,  leather,  paper  manufactures,  hard- 
ware, clocks  and  watches,  corks,  cordage,  and  oakum, 

for  every  MX)/,  value  •  .  .  .  4    0    0 

On  all  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  plantation  supplies, 

clothing  and  effects  of  every  description,  not  previously 

enumerated,  for  evey  100/.  value  .  .  .400 

Except  the  following,  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  duty 

under  this  act,  viz.: — coin,  bullion,  diamonds,  fruit  and 

vegetables,  fresh  hay  and  straw,  cotton,  wool,  ice,  fresh 

fish,  turtle,  poultry,  wheat  and  rye,  and  printed  books 

and  papers. 


15  per  cent. 

■iP*iee;  '■'"■:" 

Free, 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
7  per  cent. 

Is.  per  galL 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

20  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

Id.  per  lb. 

Free. 

7  per  cent. 
4  per  cent. 
7  per  cent. 
7  per  cent. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

15  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 
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COLONIAL  COMMERCE. 
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JAMAICA.— TABLE  OF  IMPORTS 

From  tbe  Isl  January  to  the  I4th  December,  1842,  inclusive,  compared  with 
those  of  the  same  period  last  year. 


Flour 
Cornmeal 
Rice  ... 


1842. 
74,162  barrels,  1,744  hulf  do. 


40  puncheons,  5899  barrels. 

1,453  tierces,  210  half  ditto,    } 

20,129  bags.  ( 

Fish,  Cod        ...    6,021  hhds.,    5,719   tierces,  V 

9,689  boxes.  / 

Haddock,        236  casks 

Mackerel,  19,009  barrels.  

Alewives,     7,024  ditto 

Herrings,     5,950  ditto.    ...         

Bread       10,416  ditto 

Butter       17,132  firkins.  

Lard         7,195  ditto 

Candles    19,177  boxes 

Soap         35  932  ditto 

Pork         38,204  barrels,  3,278  half  ditto. 

Brandy     8  pipes,  816  hogsheads. 

Tobacco 160  hogsheads. 

Lumber,  P.P.    802,000  feet.      ... 


1841. 
101,574  barrels,  2,336  half  do. 


W.P.  1,972,000  ditto. 
Staves,  R.O.      651,000  ... 
WO.     116,000  ... 
Wood  Hoops      275,000  ... 
Shingles, — 

Cedar,       2,802,000  ... 
Cypress,  1,927,000  ... 


340  pnnchns.,    19,t29(i  barls. 
818  trcs.,  114  half  do.,  and 
15,805  bags. 
6,380  hhds.,  3,709  trcs  ,  and 
10,279  bo.\es. 
222  casks. 
11,161  barrels. 
5,551  ditto. 
5,.330  ditto. 

6,899  ditto,  360  half  ditto, 
19,278  firkins. 
10,064  ditto. 

14.815  boxes. 

40.816  ditto. 
22.058  barrels,  1.882  half  ditto. 

414  hogsheads. 
45  ditto. 
2,093,000  feet. 


4,501,000  ditto. 
200.000 
94  000 
45,000 

7,142,000 
4     2,000 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCE. 


The  following  Table   shows   the   principal  Articles  of   Foreign  and    Colonial 
Produce  into  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  Year  ending  5th  January,  1843. 


Impobted. 

Cons 

UMED. 

Duty  Receivcd. 

1842. 

1843. 

1842. 

1843. 

1842. 

1843. 

Living  Animals. 
Salted  Beef,  cwt. 

Butter,  cwt 

Cheese,  cwt 

Coffee,  lbs 

Wheal,  qrs.   . . . 

Sugar,  cwt 

Wine,  gallons  . . . 
Tea,  lbs 

None. 

42,960 

277,428 

270,219 

43.367,762 

2,409,754 

4,905,018 

7,708,502 

.30,787,796 

5,840 

29,267 

175,843 

178,693 

41,338,490 

2,722,305 

4,699,261 

7.218,571 

40,706,521 

None. 

1,908 

250,432 

248,-.'93 

28,421,466 

2,300,898 

4,065,985 

6,460,724 

36,684,797 

5,.340 

7,092 

180,892 

180.829 

28,583,931 

2,667,944 

3,876,465 

5,075,407 

37,291,012 

£. 

None. 

1,202 

262.967 

1.36,054 

888,563 

389  865 

5,123,986 

1.800,128 

3,978,518 

£ 

4.366 

8,069 

188,459 

99,503 

770,163 

1,112,453 

4,884,415 

1,409,100 

4,089,671 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

[Where  two  places  are  mentioned,  the  last  named  is  that  at  which  the  Depot  of 
the  Reghnent  is  stationed.] 

39th  Bengal ;  Canterbury 


1st  Life  Guards— Hyde  Park 

2d  Windsor 

Royal  Horse  Guards— Regent's  Park 

1st  Dragoon  Guards— Canada;  Dorchettei 

2d  Nottingham 

3d  Birmingham 

4th  Dublin 

5th  Dublin 

6th  Glasgow 

7th  Gosport 
Ist  Dragoons— Manchester 
2d  Exeter 

3d  Bengal ;  Maidstone 
4th  Brighton 
6th  Edinburgh 
7th  Hussars — Canterbury 
8th  Hounslow 

9th  Lancers— Bengal ,  Maidstone 
10th  Hussars — Ballincollig 
nth  York 

12th  Lancers — Dundalk 
13th  Light  Dragoons — Ipswich 
14th  Bombay  ;  Maidstone 
15th  Hussars — Madras  ;  Maidstone 
16th  Lancers— Bengal ;  Maidstone 
17th  Leeds 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  batt) — St.  George's  Bks. 
(2d  batt)  St.'John's  Wood 
(3d  batt)  The  Tower 
Coldstream  Guards  (1st  batt) — Windsor 
(2d  batt)  Portman-street  Barracks 
Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  (1st  batt)— Wellington 

Barracks 
(2d  batt)  Winchester 

1st  Foot  (Ist  batt)— Gibraltar ;  Templemore 
(2d  batt)  Canada ;  Kinsale 
2d  Bombay ;  Chatham 
3d  Bengal ;  Chatham 
4th  Madras ;  Chatham 
1 5th  Gibraltar  ;  Cork 
6th  Portsmouth 
7th  Gibraltar  ;  Brecon 
8th  Dublin 

9th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
10th  Bengal;  Sbeerness 
nth  Weedon 

12th  Mauritius  ;  Isle  of  Wight 
13th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
14th  Canada ;  Londonderry 
15th  Chester 
16th  Portsmonth 
17th  Aden;  Chatham 
t  18th  China;  Chatham 
19th  Corfu;   Dover 
20th  Bermuda;  Isle  of  Wight 
21st  Bengal;  Canterbury 
22d  Bombay ;  Chatham 
23d  Canada ;  Isle  of  Wight 
24th  Devonport 
25th  Madras ;  Chatham 
t  26th  China ;  Chatham 
27th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  MuUingat 
28th  Bombay ;  Chatham 
29th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
30th  N.  Brunswick ;  Galway 
31st  Bengal  ;  Chatham 
32d  Leeds 

S3d  St.  Vincent ;  Waterford    ■ 
34th   Northampton 
3Sth  Mauritius;  Clonmel 
36th  Limerick 
S7ih  Oublin 
88th  Corfu;  Hull 


40th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 

t  41st  Madras;  Chatham 

42d  Malta ;  Isle  of  Wight 

43d  Canada;  Enniskillen 

t  44th  Bengal ;   Deal 

45th  Cape— Isle  orWight 

46th  Barbadoes ;  Templemore 

47th  Antigua;  Castlebar 

48th  Gibraltar;  Guernsey 

t  49th  China ;  Chatham 

50th  Bengal;  Chatham 

51st  V.  D.  Land;  Canterbury 

52d  N.  Brunswick;  Athlone 

53d  Edinburgh 

54th  Belfast 

S5th  China;  Chatham 

5Cth  Birr 

57ch  Madras;  Chatham 

X  58th  Chatham 

59tli  Trinidad ;  Jersey 

60th  (1st  batt)  Manchester  ;  (2d  batt)  Jamaica;  • 

Newry 
61st  Newcastle- on-Tyne 
62d  Bengal ;  Chatham 
63d  Madras ;  Chatham 
t  64th  Nova  Scotia;  Trale* 
65th  Manchester 
6i3th  Glasgow 
67th  Plymouth 
6Sth  Canada;  Perth 
69th  Dulilin 

+  70th  Canada;  Waterford 
71st  Canada;  Isle  of  Wight 
72d  Bolton 

J  73d  Newport,  South  Wales 
74th  Canada;  Cashel 
75th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Gosport 
76  th  Fermoy 

77th  Jamaica;  Tilbury  Fort 
78th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
79th  Gibraltar ,  Aberdeen 
80th  New  South  Wales ;  Canterbury 
§  81st  Barbados  ;  Athlone 
H  82d  Jamaica;  Boyle 
83d  Canada ;  Armagh 
84th  Madras :  Chatham 
85th  Canada;  Nenagh 
86th  Bombay  ;  Chatham  . 
87th  Mauritius ;  Paisley 
S8th  Malta ;  Stirling 
8»th  Canada:  Naas 
90tli  Ceylon ;  Dublin 
91st  Cape;  Isle  of  Wight 
92d  Barbadoes  ;  Dundee 
93d  Canada;  Carlisle 
94th  Bombay ;  Canterbury 
95th  Ceylon  ;  Sheerness 
96th  New  South  Wales ;  Canterbury 
97th  Corfu ;  Isle  of  Wight 
98th  China ;  Gosport 
09th  New  South  Wales;  Chatham' 
Rifle  Brigade  (1st  batt.)  Malta;  Drogheda'(2d 

batt.)  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Isle  of  Wight. 
1st  W.  I.  R.  Demerara 
2d  Jamaica 
3d  Sierra  Leone 
Ceylon  Rifle  Rept.  Ceylon 
R.  Canada  Rifle  Regt.  Canada' 
Cape  Mounted  Riflemen— Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Royal  Newfoundland  Cos.— Newfoundland 
Royal  Malta  Fencible  Regt  —Malta 
St.  Helena  Regt.— St.  Helena 

for  Nova  Scotia. 


Those  Kegts.  marked  thus  i  are  under  orders  to  retuni  home  ;  §  for  Canada; 

•About  to  embark  for  the  Cape.     Thus  t  under  orders  for  New  South  Wales. 
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BIRTHS. 

Bleby,  Rev.  Henry,  wife,  of  A  son,  on  26th  Jan. 

at  Kingston,  Jamaica- 
Bowden,  Tbomas,  Esq.  the  lady,  of  a  daughter, 

on  I6lh  January,  at  Worthy  Park,  St.  Jolin'.s, 

Jiimaica. 
Denysoen,  Mr.  Advocate  P.  I.  lady,  of  a  son, on 

14th  December,  at  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
■    Hope. 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Eli.is,  of  a  daughter,  on  8th  Sept. 

at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Richard,  of  a  son,  on  6th  Jan. 

at  Ma.soii  Hall,  Port  Maria,  Jamaica. 
Icely,  Mrs.  of  a  son,  on  llth  Sept.  at  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Kerr,  Samuel,  Esq.  lady  of  a  son,  on  14th  Jan. 

at  Albion,  near  Mont  ego  Bay,  Jamaica. 
Kidd,  W.  J.  Esq.  the  lady,  of  a  son,  on  8th  Jan. 

at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Oughten,  Rev.  Samuel,   Baptist  Minister,  the 

wife,  of  a  son,  on  16th  February,  at  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 
Watson,  the  Rev.  James,  wife,  of  a  son,  on  the 

27th  Dec.  at  Lucea,  Hanover,  Jamaica. 

MARRIAGES. 

Benjamin,  Mr.  Thomas  Woolsey,  youngest  son 

t  of  Isaac  Benjamin,  Esq.  of  Port  Royal,  dec. 
to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Huusegger,  ofthatparisii, 
on  10th  Feb.  at  Falmouth,  Jamaica. 

Breakspear,  Mr.  Thomas,  to  Sarah  Cadwell, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  John  Williams. 
Esq.  of  Russell  Hall,  St.  Ann's,  on  5th  Jan. 
at  Jamaica. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Robert  Raneford,  to  Philippa 
Eliza,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Philip  Pinnock, 
on  15th  Feb.  in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

John.ston,  James  Duncan,  Esq  .  of  Reserve 
Plantation,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann's,  to 
Miss  Jane  Gibson,  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  the 
same  parish,  on  8th  Jan.  at  Stewart  Town, 
Falmouth,  Jamaica. 

Lewis,  Frederick  William,  Barrister  at  Law, 
second  son  of  James  Lewis,  Esq.  formerly 
Speaker  of  the  Hon.  House  of  Assembly, 
Jamaica,  to  Ann  Cunningham,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Coates,  Esq.  of 
Muntego  Bay,  on  15th  January,  at  Spanish 
Town. 

Malcolm,  Thomas,  Esq.  to  Jessie,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Kennedy,  Esq.  Si  Andrew's,  Scot- 
land, on  16th  Jan.  at  the  Villa,  Westmoreland, 
Jamaica. 

Matteozzi,  Mr.  Francisco,  from  Florence,  Italy, 
to  Raehael  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  Skiflington,  Esq.  on  17th  January,  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

DEATHS. 

Abergavenny,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  on 
25th  March,  at  Paris,  in  his  89th  year.  By 
his  death  a  pension  of  £1,545  reverts  to  the 
government. 

Bes,  William,  second  son  of  Mr.  W.  Bes,  of 
Wimpule  street,  aged  IS,  in  Oct.  last,  ou  board 
the  Acasta,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal., 


Blowers,  Henry,  Chief  Officer  of  the  transport 
Roliomaney,  on  10th  Oct.  at  Woosung,  China, 
aged  30  years. 
Brown,  Richard  Acton.  Esq.  merchant  on  22d 

Sept.  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Cami)l>ell,  Lady,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Sir  William 
Campbell,  on  the  15lh  February,  at  Toronto, 
Canada. 
Chisholme,  George,   Esq.    on  Feb.  — ,  at  East 
Flamborough,  Canada,  aged  100  years.     He 
had  been  a  resident  in  the  province  seventy- 
four  years. 
Coode,  Manner  Benson,  Esq.  on  28th  Sept.  at 

Copiapo,  in  Chile. 
Colville,  General  Sir  Charles,  G.C.B.  and  G.C  H. 
Colonel  of  the  5th  Fusiliers,  on  27th   Marcli, 
at  Hampstead.     He  served  in  India,  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  was  at  Waterloo. 
Curry,  Captain,  on  his  ship  the  Lyssnder,  on 

25tli  Nov.  at  Hong-Kong,  very  suddenly. 
Hobson,  Captain  W.  the  first  Governor  of  Npw 
Zealand,  on  10th  Sept.  at  Auckland.  His 
burial  was  attended  by  a  vast  concoiuse  of 
the  natives,  who  on  the  morning  of  that  last 
sad  ceremony  performed  the  "  uhunga,"  (fu- 
neral dirge,)  as  if  for  one  of  their  own  most 
valued  chiefs,  and  in  their  general  be>'aviour 
on  the  occasion  evinced  the  respect  they  en- 
tertained for  the  deceased. 
We  extract  the  following  notices  from  the 
"  Auckland  Times  :"  — 

'•  Captain  Hobson  was  serving  as  Lieutenant 
at  Jamaica  in  the  year  1823,  when  it  was  found 
necessary,  by  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  the  Com- 
mander-in  -Chief  of  that  station,  from  _tlie 
swarms  of  pirates  annoying  our  trade  in  those 
seas,  to  fit  out  two  schooners  to  go  in  search  of 
them.  Lieut.  Hobson  volunteered,  and  was 
put  in  command  of  the  "  Lion,"  on  which  ser- 
vice he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  several 
piratical  vessels,  with  their  crews  and  most 
notorious  chiefs,  whom  he  brought  to  punish- 
ment. Subsequently  he  himself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  these  dangerous  gentry  ;  but  the  repu- 
tation of  Lieut.  Hobson  in  respect  of  that  gene- 
rosiiyand  courage,  which  forms  so  remarkable 
a  feature  in  the  character  of  a  British  seaman, 
saved  himself  and  his  comrades  from  a  violent 
death,  at  the  very  moment  it  appeared  inevita- 
ble :  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  service 
in  which  he  was  so  useful.  (Some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  this  transaction,  we  are  informed,  have 
furnished  materials  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
passages  in  Tom.  Cringla's  Log.)  A  short  time 
after,  for  his  reinark.ible  braverj',  he  was  made 
a  Commander,  and  reai'pointed  to  the  'Ferrett,' 
sent  on  the  same  service,  when  he  was  again 
very  actively  employed.  In  paying  off  the 
'  Scylla,'  to  which  vessel  he  had  been  removed, 
in  1828,  he  was  promoted  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  '  Rattlesnake,'  de- 
tached from  the  East  India  station  to  New 
Zealand.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  service 
he  was  considered  a  first-rate  officer.  Mild, 
strict,  and  gentlemanly,  he  was  endeared  to  all 
who  knew  him  :  he  was  respected  by  his  su- 
periors, aiid  loved  by  those  he  commanded ;  all 
who  served  with  him  will  deeply  regret  the  loM 
of  a  sincere  friend. 
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Howe,  Assistant  Commissiary- General,  long  n 
resident  in  Quebec,  wliere  he  was  universally 
esteemed  and  respected,  uniiappily  termi- 
nated his  existence  ntHnlifax,  (where  he  was 
stationed,)  by  blowing  out  his  brains.  Des- 
pondency at  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  bro- 
ther is  the  supposed  cause  assigned. 

Hoyes,  the  Hon.  Lewis,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  Merciiant  of  the  Island  of 
Grenada,  on  5th  Dec.  Mr.  Hoyes  was  a  na- 
tive of  Forres,  Scotland,  and  a  resident  of  this 
colony  for  the  last  34  years,  during  which 
period  he  filled  several  public  situations,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  colony,  and  with  credit  to 
himiielf ;  and  the  melancholy  circumstances 
attendinf;  his  death,  have  created  general 
sympathy  and  regret. 

Jones,  Major-General  Sir  John  Thomas,  Bart. 
K.C.B,  on  29th  Jan.  at  Cheltenham. 

Jones,  Colonel  Parry  Love,  of  Llwyn  Onn,  Den- 
bighshire, North  Wales,  on  12th  March,  at 
Bath,  in  his  81st  year.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1778,  and  served  his  country  during  thirty 
years. 

Marquis  William  (late  H.C.S.)of  the  transport 
"  Thames,"  on  4th  Dec.  at  Macao,  China,  aged 
42  years. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  son  of  G.  Nicholson,  Esq. 
of  Westminster,  ou  23d  August,  at  Chusan, 
China. 

Page,  Thomas  Henry,  sen.  Lieutenant  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  "  Victor,"  on  or  about  the  6th 
of  Sept.  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Pickwood,  the  Rev.  John,  M.  A.  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Antigua,  on  the  5th  February, 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher's,  West 
Indies. 

Robison,  Sir  John,  K.H.  on  the  7th  March,  at 
Edinburgh.  He  passed  much  of  his  early 
life  in  India ;  but  for  many  years  he  had  re- 
sided almost  constantly  in  Edinburgh,  where 
his  energy  in  carrying  out  projects  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  public  utility,  his  zeal  in 
making  known  merit  amongst  ingenious 
artificers  and  others — in  introducing  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  arts  from  abroad, 
and  in  carrying  out  his  own  elefrant  con- 
trivai  ces,  obtanied  for  him  a  well-deserved 
reputation.  Sir  John  Robison  was  for  many 
years  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  Scotland,  he 
was  one  of  its  most  active  members,  and 
finally  its  President.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  King  William  IV.  His 
father  was  the  late  Professor  Robison — a  man 
Still  remembered  with  veneration  by  many 
persons  now  alive,  and  of  whose  talents  and 
virtues  Scotland  may  justly  be  proud. 

Savage,  Major-General  Sir  John,  B.,  K.C.B., 
K.C  H.,  on  8th  March,  at  Woolwich  Com- 
mon, aged  84  years.  Sir  John  B.  Savage 
entered  the  Royal  Marines,  as  Second  Lieut. 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1778,  and  consequently 
only  wanted  about  seven  weeks  to  complete 
the  long  period  of  65  years  in  the  service  of 
his  country. 

Sherriif,  Jamea,  Captain  of  the  City  of  Palaces, 


on  21st  Dec.  the  day  the  fleet  of  transports 
sailed  from  Hong-Kong.  The  body  was  bu- 
ried at  sea. 

Southey,  Robert,  Esq.  L.L.D.  Poet  Laureat", 
on  21st  March,  at  Keswick,  Cumberland. — 
Dr.  Southey  was  well  known  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature — poetry,  history,  biogra- 
phy, criticism,  and  philosophy.  As  a  poet, 
with  an  exuberance  of  imagination  seldom 
equalled,  and  as  a  prose  writer,  at  once  ele- 
gant and  forcible,  his  name  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  He 
was  appointed  poet-laureate  in  1812.  He  was 
twice  married  ;  his  second  wife  was  Miss 
Caroline  Bowles,  a  lady  whose  name  as  a 
poetess  had  been  long  and  favourably  known 
to  the  public.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  Dr. 
Southey  was  universally  allowed,  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  to  be  truly  exemplary. 

Stoddart,  George  William,  only  son  of  George 
Stoddart,  Esq.  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul 
at  Madeira,  on  22d  Jan.  aged  12  months. 

Tennant,  John,  Editor  of  the  English  articles 
in  the  "  Cerncen,"  published  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, on  19th  Oct.  aged  42  years.—"  This  la- 
mented event,  this  unexpected  infliction,  will 
be  keenly  felt  by  all  who  appreciate  worth — 
by  all  who  have  the  interest  of  Mauritius  at 
heart.  With  ourselves  he  "as  associated  in 
literary  labours — by  us,  and  by  all  who  love 
their  country,  his  demise  will  be  regarded  as 
a  public  calamity.  Never  did  the  colony  ob- 
tain a  more  fervent  or  more  intellectual  par- 
tisan. And  even  when  the  homage  due  to 
the  Journalist  shall  have  been  paid,  there 
will  still  remain  a  debt  of  grateful  remem- 
brance due  to  the  devoted  friend,  who  rejoiced 
with  the  country  in  its  joys,  and  sympathized 
in  all  its  afflictions." 

Whittingham,  Richard  Hart  B.  Lieut,  and  Ad- 
jutant of  the  71st  Highland  Light  Infantry, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  S.  F. 
Whittingham,  K.C.B.  on  the  14th  March,  at 
Hampstead  Heath. 

Young,  William  Curling,  Esq.  eldest  son  of 
George  Frederick  Young,  Esq.  of  Limehouse, 
Middlesex,  on  14th  August,  accidentally 
drowned  while  attempting  to  cross  the  river 
Wasiroa,  at  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  aged  27. 
We  quote  the  following  testimony  to  the 
character  oT  Mr.  Young  from  the  "Shelhorne 
Journal :" — "  Mr  Young  was  the  son  of  G.F. 
Young,  Esq.  lately  the  member  for  Tyne- 
mouth,  and  was  Introduced  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood two  or  three  ye.irs  ago  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Rudge.  There  were  few  young  men  of 
higher  promise,  more  amiable  disposition,  or 
gentlemanly  feeling  than  Mr.  W.  C.  Young; 
his  views  were  elevated  by  sound  moral  feel- 
ing, and  his  well-cultivated  mind  evinced  its 
powers  in  several  publications  on  colonial 
subjects.  It  is,  indeed,  an  untimely  fate  that 
has  deprived  society  of  one  who  in  the  spring- 
tide of  life  gave  pledge  of  proving,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  one  of  its  best  ornaments ;  and  who, 
had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have  been 
found  an  enterprising  and  honourable  settler 
in  his  adopted  country." 
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